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PREFACE 


The historian finds many twistings and turnings in the 
course of human histoiy, but no sharp breaks. For convenitmcc we may 
speak of the histoiy of the United States, or of medieval histoiy, or of 
political or economic histor)’, but such disisions of the field are alwas's 
•piitc arbitrary, and historians rarely agree as to exactly what should be 
included in each. Even the division between b.c. and a.d. seems important 
only to Christian peoples. Being the storv’ of civilization itself, history is 
universal in its length, stretching over all the ages from the first appearance 
of man on our planet to the present moment; it is universal in its breadth, 
covering all the nations and peoples of the earth: and it is universal in its 
rlcpth, including every form of human activity. All these human actisities. 
woven together, make up one gigantic story. The story is infinitely complex, 
but it is one story none the less. There is no histoiy save universal historv. 

Students should therefore liegin by familiarizing themselves with the 
general outline of universal history, even though such a view must neces¬ 
sarily be cpiite superficial. Those who wish to profit most from their studies 
will then proceed to a more detailed examination of the historv of a few 
selected periods anil places, and if they are eijuipped with this prcliminarv 
view of universal history, they will see narrower fields in a truer perspective 
than would othersvi.se have been possible. .Moreover, they will i{uicklv 
discover that even the mast detailed studies are quite superficial. No one 
Ciur tell every'thing that happened, and no one wants to. The most that can 
be done is to indicate the general course of human events, to anals-ze the 
major problems men have faced at one time or another, to shirw how men 
have tried to meet them, and thus to stimulate students to think more 
deeply and more imaginatively about the manifold problems facing human¬ 
ity tixlay. This is the greatest Irenefit that may be derived from the study 
of histoiy. 

No one person can master the whole field of human historv, liowever, 
and it is with fear and trepidation that 1 have written this book. I would 
probably not have undertaken the task, had I foreseen the labor that it 
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would require, and now that it is finished I am appalled at my early 
audacity. 1 certainly would never have brought this volume to completion 
without the encouragement and aid of many friends, most of whom must 
remain anom-mous. Nevertheless, I wish to express my gratitude to many 
colleagues who have read chapters and helped me generously with their 
constructive criticisms. Among them 1 must mention Professor E. Harris 
Harbison of Princeton, President Robert C. Bone of the Illinois State 
Normal University, Professor W. J. Bouwsma of the University of California 
at Berkeley, Professor Theodore S. Hamerow of the Universitv- of Wisconsin; 
and at the University of Illinois Professors Ernest Dawn. Frederick C. 
Dietz, Deno Ceanakoplos, Norman A. Craebner, Biyce Lyon, Charles E. 
Nowell. John B. Sirich, Chester C. Starr, and Ra\-mond P. Steams. Much 
of the material in the first six chapters is taken from my book. The Ancient 
World, published bv Harper 4t Brothers in 1950; some of that in the last 
six comes from my earlier book, Beginning the Ttcentieth Century, pub¬ 
lished by W. W. Norton and Company, Inc., in 1933. I am indebted to each 
of these publishers for permission to use this material once more. And 
above all, I am indebted to my wife, Margaret Hatfield Swain, wIk), as 
always, has followed the best traditions and done all those things for which 
wives are usually thanked in prefaces. 

Joseph Ward Swain 


September, 1957 
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I. FOUNDATIONS 


All men eat food, but different men have different 
ways of conveying it to their mouths. Some use forks, some use chop¬ 
sticks, some use only their fingers. A similar diversity may be ohsers’cd 
in most other human activities. Some men do things one way, others 
do them another. On closer examination, however, we note that the 
entire population of a given area usually does them in much the same 
way while other peoples in other areas do them differently. .Americans 
use forks, for example, but the Chinese use chopsticks. Historians and 
sociologists give the name “culture grorip" to the people who accept 
the same general pattern of behavior. Even the most inventive or the 
most eccentric members of a culture group usually follow its stand¬ 
ardized patterns, especially when engaged in their evervdav activities. 
Men often conform to these patterns of behavior merelv for con¬ 
venience; sometimes they are forced by their fellows to conform; but 
usually they arc taught to do so by formal or informal education. Men 
act as they do because they have been trained to act thus, and mem- 
l»ers of a culture group follow the same patterns because thev have 
received similar educations. Their ways of doing things seem obvious 
to them, but persons endowed with only slight mental elasticitv are 
likely to regard the behavior patterns of other culture groups as queer, 
or unreasonable, or ridiculous, or perhaps even as wicked. 

These patterns of l>ehavior, shared by groups of persons and passed 
on from one generation to another by education, are sometimes con¬ 
cerned with trivial matters—as in the case of using chopsticks rather 
than forks—but sometimes they deal w'ith matters so important that 
social life would be difficult or impossible without uniformity in the 
group concerning them. Thus each culture group has its own lan¬ 
guage. its own type of family organization, its own form or forms of 
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economic activity', its own system of law, its own ideas about the 
nature and desirable form of government, its own standards and tech¬ 
niques in art and literature, its oun scientific knowledge, its own 
\iews regarding the world and man, its own beliefs about the gods 
and the proper way to worship them. These various ways of acting 
and thinking make up the group’s “culture.” When the group becomes 
very large and its organization complex, a culture is called a “civiliza¬ 
tion.” 

As there are many possible ways of organizing a family, governing 
a state, or worshiping the gods, there are many possible civilizations. 
The world has seen many in the past, and many exist on earth today, 
each characterized by its own distinctive way of life. Sometimes these 
civilizations endure for many centuries—that is to say, certain groups 
of men go on living in approximately the same way all that time. But 
sometimes civilizations change rather rapidly, new patterns of be¬ 
havior being invented while old ones fall into disuse. Even in the 
most revolutionary periods, however, most men go on much as before, 
and the most progressive civilizations retain most of their legacy from 
the past. To understand a civilization it is necessary to know this 
legacy, and it is our present purpose to study Western civilization his¬ 
torically. We must begin by examining its origin in the ancient Near 
East more than six thousand years ago, after which we shall trace its 
development through Greece and Rome, the Middle Ages and early 
modem times, down to our own day. Biit there have always been 
other civilizations too, and our Western civilization is now shared by 
considerably less than one-third of the world’s population. Attention 
must therefore be paid to other great civilizations if we are to under¬ 
stand the world today. We cannot discuss them fully, yet we dare 
not utterly neglect them. 

EARTH HISTORY 

.■\ll civilizations are the creations of men, and they cannot be un¬ 
derstood apart from their creators. Our introductorv' sketch of the 
earliest civilizations must therefore be precedetl by a brief account 
of the earliest history of man, and this in turn presupposes a knowl- 
etlge of the history of the earth upon which he lived. We must begin 
with a sketch of earth history. 

Scientists tell us that the earth came into existence as much as four 
billion years ago. It developed a solid crust; parts of it were covered 
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with seas and oceans of water; it was surrounded by air; and its tem¬ 
perature gradually moderated. It has since gone through an elaborate 
history. Great chains of mountains have been thrown up, often reach¬ 
ing altitudes as high as 25,000 feet (almost the height of Mount 
Everest which, at 29,000 feet, is the loftiest mountain on earth today), 
and then been svashed away by the erosion of rivers until only low flat 
plains remained. The earth has gone through this cycle many times. 
The oldest mountains existing on earth today are the Urals and the 
Appalachians, whose age is only about 200 million years (or about 
one-twentieth that of the earth itself), yet they are already eroded to 
about one-quarter of their original height. The Cascades and the 
Himalayas, on the other hand, are only a few million years old, and 
perhaps the latter are still rising. 

The earth has also seen great changes in climate. Coal deposits in 
Spitzbergen (80° north latitude) and others within three hundred 
miles of the South Pole, and coral reefs off Greenland, show that 
these regions once enjoyed a subtropical climate. There is also esi- 
dence to indicate that at other times glaciers, similar to those now 
covering much of Greenland and .Antarctica, reached almost to the 
tropics. As might be ex|)ected, the cold periods followed those of 
active mountain building, when high mountain ranges formed con¬ 
venient centers for the formation of glaciers. The most recent of tht*se 
glacial epochs, known to geologists as the Pleistocene, l)egan less than 
a million years ago. In this country the ice advanced from C^anada 
south as far as the Ohio and Missouri rivers; in Europe it spread out 
from Scandinavia to cover Kussia west of Moscow, the greater part of 
Poland. Germany, northern France, and the Briti-sh Isles. These 
Pleistocene ice sheets advanced and retreated four times, with long 
“interglacial periods” l>etwcen each advance. Tlie fourth and last 
glacial advance began alx)ut 150.000 years ago, the last retreat l>egaii 
about 25,000 years ago, and the glaciers had withdrawn to approxi¬ 
mately their present position in Scandinavia by .5000 b.c. Many au¬ 
thorities believe that today we are living in the earlv part of another 
interglacial period, but they expect the climate to become consider¬ 
ably warmer than at present l)efore it turns cold and the glaciers re¬ 
turn after some 100,000 years. This Pleistocene or glacial epoch is of 
great importance to us since it witnessed the first appearance of man. 

It is quite impossible to say when or how life upon our planet 
began. The earliest and simplest living beings presumably were tinv 
one-celled organisms living in the water, but they left no traces be- 
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hind them. Similar forms of life, still existing today, can be seen 
with the aid of a microscope. .About a billion years ago, when earth 
historx' had already run three billion years, many-celled forms of 
life began to appear, as is shown by their fossil remains. Di\iding 
the time in half, we find vertebrate fish as well reptiles, insects, 
and ferns living on drx’ land about 500 million vears ago. Three hun¬ 
dred million years later, at about the time of the birth of the .Appa¬ 
lachian Mountains, came the giant reptiles (dinosaurs), the earliest 
birds and mammals, and the trees and flowering plants. Not until a 
mere sixty million years ago did the most recent geologic era (the 
Cenozoic) appear, with modem mammals, grasses, and fruit trees. 
Early in this Cenozoic era appeared the earliest members of the 
order of mammals known as Primates. Todav this order includes 
lemurs and monkeys, the great anthropoid (manlike) apes, and man 
himself. 

The earliest know-n skeleton of an ape, found in East .Africa, dates 
from about twenty million years ago. Some three or four million years 
ago apes alxiunded in the hills of northern India, where the bones of 
no less than twentv’-txvo separate species have been found, and at 
almut that time apes of still other species lived in .Africa. .Most of 
these various species eventually became extinct, b«it others under¬ 
went iMxiily changes to become the ancestors of the four modem 
species of ape. Still another species became the ancestor of man. For 
many years it w’as widely lielieved that the transition from ape to 
man took place in northern India or central .Asia, bnt quite recently 
new evidence has encouraged many anthropologists to prefer .Africa 
as the .scene of man s origin. In either case, the great transformation 
is to 1 h- associated with the climatic changes that accompanied the 
glacial advance. In mountainous regions most forms of life were dc- 
stmyctl by the ice sheets, and the lowlands, once hc*a\ily forested, 
gradually became grassland or even de.scrt. The apes of” the forest 
therefore either pc*rished or adapted themselves to life on the ground, 
finding new forms of food, accepting a new way of life, and develop¬ 
ing new physical features to suit their new environment. Some 
evolvc-d into apes of the mcxlern species; others became the first men. 
If this theory is corrc-ct, humanity has existed upon earth for rather 
more than half a million years. 

The immensity of the period covered by earth history may confuse 
us. but it also impresses upon us the brevity of human historv-, just as 
steUar spaces overwhelm us with their revelaUon of the' relative 
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minuteness of our solar system. Perhaps we will understand things 
better if we make a simple comparison. I..et us assume that the billion 
years during which life has existed upon earth were compressed, 
according to scale, into one year. Forty years, or half the life span of a 
man. would then rush by as one second, and one day would represent 
more than three and a third million years. According to this timetable, 
the .Appalachian Mountains rose about seven weeks ago. the Cascades 
and Himalayas only yesterday or the day before; mankind first 
appeared about five hours ago; the pyramids of Eg\'pt were built two 
minutes ago; Caesar was murdered some fifty seconds ago; and 
Columbus discovered .America less than twelve seconds ago! By this 
same schedule, the .American Republic has existed for less than five 
seconds in the long year of life upon our planet. 


THE FIRST MEN 


.All men now living upon earth belong to the species known as 
Homo sapiens, but fossil skeletons found in various parts of the world 
prove that formerly there were other species of the genus Homo as 
well as other genera of “Flominids.” The earliest known human fossils 
are parts of the skeleton of a member of the genus Pithecanthropus 
erecitis (ape-man), found in Java in 1891; other human Iwnes of the 
same type have since been found in the same locality. Other impor¬ 
tant fossil remains, found near Peking, China, between 1927 and 19:16. 
bear witness to another genus of man now known as Sinanthropus 
(China man). These bones are enough to prove that their owners 
were closer to modem men than to apes. In size their brains were 
about halfway between those of the chimpanzee and those of modem 
men. Perhaps Pithecanthropus was somewhat earlier than Sinan- 
thropus, but the two were roughly contemporary, and apparently 
they lived in the second interglacial period. 

These early fossils were found in .Asia, but they do not greatlv ante¬ 
date the first similar bones di.scovcred in Europe. The lower jaw and 
teeth of an ancient man, somewhat resembling his .Asiatic cousins, 
were found in a gravel pit near Heidelberg, Germany, in 1907, and in 
19.35 parts of a human skull of similar age were found embedded in 
the banks of the Thames at Swanscombe near London. Though repre¬ 
senting distinct species of men. these fossils, dating from the second 
interglacial period, are roughly contemporaiy’ with those of Pithe¬ 
canthropus and Sinanthropus. Other very ancient bones, belonging to 
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still another species of man, were found in East Africa in 1932, but 
their date has not been definitely established. 

During the third interglacial and the fourth glacial periods much 
of Europe was inhabited by men of a species known as Homo neon- 
derthalensis, or Neanderthal man. More than sixty skeletons of men of 
this species have been discovered, some of them virtually complete. 
The species derives its name from Neanderthal, in western Germany, 
where a ripical skeleton was found in 1856. Other skeletons of the 
same type have since been found in Belgium, at several places in 
France and Spain, in ct*ntral Cermanv, in Yugoslavia, and more re¬ 
cently in the Crimea, in Palestine, and in Italy, and very similar skele¬ 
tons have l)een found in Rhodesia in South Africa. The Neanderthal 
men were short, males rarely exceeding five feet three inches in height 
and females being even shorter. Their posture was slouching, their 
necks short and muscular, their faces and heads thrust forward. Their 
foreheads were low and receding, and their mental development was 
slight, though the capacity’ of their brain cases equaled, or was even 
slightly superior to, that of the average European of today. Probably 
these men advanced out of Asia during the third interglacial period 
(or perhaps earlier, if the Heidelberg man was their ancestor or ad¬ 
vance guard), and though they' survived the rigors of the fourth glacial 
period in southern France, they became extinct soon after. In our own 
day these Neanderthals have been imaginatively glorified into the 
“cave men” of comic legend and mythology. They are even pictured 
as playing with, fighting with, or domesticating dinosaurs-which had 
then been extinct for about a hundred million vears! 

Toward the end of the fourth glacial period western Europe was 
invaded by men of an entirely different species, known as Cro- 
Magnons. Anthropologists recognize the invaders as members of the 
species Homo sapiens-the allegedly Intelligent branch of the human 
family-to which all men now living on the earth belong. Some au- 
thonties believe that the newcomers mingled with the Neanderthals: 
but if the rivo groups really belonged to different species of the genus 
Homo, as seems incontrovertible, their progeny would have been 
stenie hybrids. We may therefore assume that the Neanderthals 
were exterminated and that none of their blood flows in the veins of 
modem men. Probably many Neanderthals were killed in battle, but 
others starved after being worsted in the struggle for the limited sup¬ 
plies of food: their heavy bodies put them at a disadvantage in com- 
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peting with the more lithe newcomers, who enjoyed the further ad¬ 
vantages of greater adaptabilit)’ and higher intelligence. 

Darkness still surrounds the origin of Homo sapiens though recent 
discoveries have thrown a little light on the subject Mankind 
probably divided into several genera soon after descending from the 
trees, and further subdivisions into species followed later. The species 
Homo sapiens is therefore probably as ancient as Homo heidel- 
bergensis or any other species of the genus Homo. If, as now seems 
likely, the East African fossils discos ered in 19:32 and the Swanscombe 
man found in 1935 are from members of our species, they would 
prove that it inhabited Africa and Europe as early as the second 
interglacial period, and a skull found in 1947 at Font^hevade, in 
southwestern France, shosss that such men were living there early in 
the third interglacial period, before the coming of the Neanderthals. 
WTiat happened to the Fonttehevade race we do not know; perhaps 
it did not sursive the rigors of the glacial age. .At any rate, the Cro- 
Magnons and other races of Homo sapietis invaded Euro|>e from 
-Africa at the close of the fourth glacial period. .As the glaciers receded 
other members of this species spread rapidly over the entire earth, 
supplanting all other species of men. Even before this great dis¬ 
persion, however, the species had subdivided into the different races 
that now compose humanit)'. 

Newspapers have occasionally reported the discovery of evidence 
for man in America in glacial or even preglacial times, but no such 
evidence has ever stood up under scientific senitiny. It can be stated 
with some assurance that no human species except Homo sapiens 
ever lived in America and that the earliest men to reach our shores 
came from Asia by way of .Alaska after the withdrawal of the fourth 
glacier, less than twent)' thousand years ago. Though the continent 
lay open before them, they did not occupy it all for several centuries. 

PALEOLITHIC CIVILIZATIONS 

Dry bones thus prove the earth to have been inhabited by men who 
belonged to species different from our own and whose dates can be 
determined from the geologic levels in which their remains are found, 
but they tell us little about the culture or cisilization of these earlv 
men. For such information we must him to archeology, “the science 
of ancient things.” The archeologist learns about early civilizations 
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Early in the Copper Age men learned to write, and thereafter they 
left written records of themselves and their achievements. Until quite 
recently historians used only such records when studying the past, 
and those parts of the past from which written records remain were 
therefore called “historic times." The periods before the invention of 
writing, of which we learn only from the archeologists, were then 
called “prehistoric times"—though they had a history that is of great 
importance in the general histoiy of mankind. In later chapters we 
shall see that archeology also provides valuable information about 
historic times, supplementing the written records, especially in early 
times when such records were scanty. Now' that our terms have been 
defined, let us turn to an examination of paleolithic civilization. 

Tlie bones of both Pithccanthropm and Sinanthroptis show their 
brains well dexeloped in the areas associated with speech, which 
would seem to indicate that these men could talk after a fashion, or 
at least c-ommunicate simple ideas to one another by means of sounds. 
If so, they had made a tremendous step forward, for the power of 
speech is prerequisite to all civilization. Sinanthropus had gone even 
farther, for crude stone tools were found w'ith his bones, and nearbv 
layers of ashes show that he could use fire; if he had not yet learned 
to kindle a new fire, he at least knew how to preserx'e for his own use 
fires started by lightning or other natural forces. Nothing of human 
manufacture was found near the Heidelberg jaw, but flint h)ols dating 
from the second interglacial perio<l, not associated with human skele¬ 
tons, have l»een found at sites in England, France, Spain, and Egypt. 
Even more significant is the fact that the leg bone of our Pithecan¬ 
thropus shows that he had Ix-en severely woundetl but had recovered 
from his injuries: he must have Ix'en incapacitated for several weeks, 
during which time his fellows must have feel and caretl for him. Even 
at this early time men thus betrayed something akin to humanitarian 
sentiment. 

Mousterian Culture 

We have much fuller information about civilization in western 
Europe during the thirel interglacial and fourth glacial periods. A 
culture called .\chulean, from the French village where it was first 
studied, prevailed in w'estem Europe during the third interglacial 
periotl. Presumably it was the work of men like the one found at 
Fontechevade. It was followed by .Mousterian culture, associated with 
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Neanderthal men. A characteristic Mousterian tool was the “fist 
hatchet." a pear-shaped stone with one end rounded to fit the hand 
and the other chipped to an edge or point, which could be used for 
cutting or pounding. By attaching a wooden handle to such a stone, 
a crude ax could be made. .Men also made other flint tools, such as 
^rapers to clean the inside of skins, knives to cut them with, and 
borers with which to punch holes in them. They then sewed the furs 

together to make the clothing which was so essenHal during the cold 
glacial period. 

In those days men were primarily hunters, and in their caves we 
sometimes find bones of the animals thev ate. Strange to sav, thev 
hunted and killed such gigantic beasts as the hippopotamus, the 
rhinoceros, and the elephant. The killing of such thick-skinned ani- 
rrmls s^s to indicate that the hunters knew how to build snares and 
traps Moreover, since individuals, or even small bands of men. could 
not h^ successfully attacked such powerful prev, the hunt must 
have been a cooperative enterprise in which large packs of hunters 
participated, under some sort of leadership or government. As flint 
^Is are often found long distances from natural supplies of flint, 
there must have ^n traders who carried the precious stones from 
one tnl^ to another; and while most men probablv chipped their 
own t^ls. a few skilled craftsmen may even then have earned a liveli- 
hood by plying the toolmaker's trade. 

In txvo or three sites archeologists have found Neanderthal skel¬ 
etons which were laid out carefully, as if in formal burial. Possiblv 
the implements found nearby were intended for use bv the deceased 

reliJ!^ ‘"dicate the In-nign influence of 

religion and a belief in some sort of immortality. At other Mousterian 
sites human bones have been found broken open, as though to 
extract the marrow, and human heads split as though to lav bam 
the brams-which suggests the more horrid rites of cannibalism. 

The fourth glacial ,^riod saw a great cultural decline. The rigors 

climaHl I r ^ ^ began. Had more favorable 

cl^atic conditions prevailed. .Neanderthal men might have made 

greater progre«. but their sloumess in learning what little thev knew 

uggests that they had gone about as far as tlir brains «,uld ca^ 

them. Had they remained supreme. Europe might today be populated 
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Upper Paleolithic Cultures 

The coming of Homo sapiens brought great cultural changes and Magda- 
provided western Europe with several new cultures or ciWlizations, tanlan 
which are called “upper paleolithic" to distinguish them from Mous- cultura 
terian and other "lower paleolithic” cultures. The most famous of 
these upper paleolithic cultures is the Magdalenian, which prevailed 
in southern France and northern Spain for several centuries about 
10,000 B.a It was the creation of the Cro-Magnons. These men were 
still hunters, especially skillful at pursuing the wild horse and the 
reindeer. They showed greatly improved techniques in chipping flint, 
they made tools of bone and horn, and they invented the bow 
and arrow. As the climate was still cool, they sometimes lived in 
caves, but they had learned to build primitive huts. .Artisans must 
have devoted their lives to perfecting these various skills. Moreover, 
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personal ornaments made of shells coming from long distances away 
indicate extensive trade or barter. It is obvious, therefore, that 
the tribe was no longer a mere hunting pack and that within it there 
was division of labor and a 
specialization in different 
crafts. There must have been 
a fairly elaborate organiza¬ 
tion along economic, social, 
and political lines, but un¬ 
fortunately we know nothing 
as to the exact nature of 
these social institutions. 

The crowning glory of 
Magdalenian civilization was 
its art. Whereas Neander¬ 
thal man apparently had 
little esthetic interest or 
feeling, the Cro-Magnons 
showed high talents in the 
field of art. Their personal 
adornment was profuse: 
necklaces were made of 
shells or teeth, elaborate 
headdress was worn, and 
bodies were painted. It was 
these men who produced the 
world-famous paintings of 
horses, deer, bison, reindeer, 
bear, and fish which have 
been found in Spanish caves. 

Sometimes the walls of caves 
were also decorated with 
bas-reliefs, and statues were 
carved of men and animals. 

The skill shown by these 
Cro-Magnon artists was amazing, but presently it went into decline 
and art became so conventionalized and abstract as to be incom- 
prehensible. 
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We naturally ask why men devoted such care to producing these 
works of art. Some of their productions possessed only esthetic value. 
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perhaps, but others were probably connected with magic. The 
.stahicttes may have been fetishes, believed to possess magic powers, 
and perhaps the paintings were supposed to help in hunting the 
animals depicted. These paintings are usually to be found in the 
darkest recesses of caves, where their esthetic qualities could hardly 
have lx*en appreciated but where magic rites might have taken 
place before or during the hunt. They never depict animals not 
useful for food, nor plants, nor any inanimate things except houses. 
Sometimes tlie animals are pictured with $|)ears or arrows in their 
sides. Perhaps men believed that the repetition of prayers or in¬ 
cantations before such pictures would enable them to kill the animals 
more easily. Paintings showing houses near, or even on. the animals 
may have lieen designed to draw these animals toward the camp 
by magic pow'ers. The statues of w'omen often exaggerated parts 
associated with sex: possibly it was believed that appropriate incanta¬ 
tions addressed to them would bring children to the votan.'. 

The C'ro-Magnons also had religious beliefs of a sort. Like all 
know'll members of the species Homo sapiens, they ordinarily buried 
their dead in an elalmrate and formal manner. Tlie Ixxlies were 
covered with red ochre, and weapons and tools were placed in the 
graves. Such practices indicate belief in a future life. Perhaps some 
of the statuettes were idols rather than fetishes (or “lucky stones"), 
and cave paintings sometimes show dances or rituals that may have 
had religious significance. Moreover, the existence of magic seems to 
imply the previous existence of religion: the idea of spirits and super¬ 
natural powers is fundamentally religious and is Ixim of religious 
experience. The magician merely turned to powers of whose existence 
he had learned from religion, and used charms and incantations to 
constrain these powers to provide him or his clients with such 
material blessings as children and plentiful game. 

Presently life liecame more difficult, and Magdalenian civilization 
went into decline. The climate of western Europe was growing 
warmer and Europe's broad grasslands were presently overgrown 
w'ith forests. The herds of reindeer and bison that had once roamed 
the plains gradually disapjscared. and the hunters thus lost their 
chief food supplies. Thereafter the Cro-Magnons led miserable half- 
starxed existences that left them no time or energx' for the cultiva¬ 
tion of the higher arts of civilization, and their skills were soon 
forgotten. Not until several thousand years later did something lietter 
appear. 
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Tiiroichoit paleolithic times men were merelv 
lunters or focnl finders. Like the wild animals, thev ate only what 
foot! they could find, what game the>- could kill, what fish thev could 
catch, and the vegetables, fruits, and berries thev found in field 
or forest. .\s there were only limited supplies of f'ood. the number 
of por^ns who could eke out a bare existence was small, even in 
favorable t,mes. It is doubtful whether all Europe produced enough 
such f^ to support 200.000 persons at any period in paleolithic 
rimes. Then came what has aptly l>een called the neolithic revolution. 
Men learned to cultivate the land and to domesticate animals. From 
being mere food finders they became food producers, and the con- 
sequent increase in the supply of food enabled human life and 
civilization to develop rapidly along new lines. Except for the inven¬ 
tion of speech. agriculture was the most important invention ever 
made by man. 

On sesjral occasions in the course of human history different 
peoples have quite independently discovered agriculture. The In- 
lans of Central America learned to cultivate maize and built up a 

the Chinese did the same with 
n«; but the earliest discovery of agriculture came in the Near East 
more than five thousand years before Christ. This last center is the 
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the Persian Culf. It includes modem Turkey, Sjxia, Palestine, Eg\'pt, 
.\rabia, and Iraq (Mesopotamia), and the western part of Iran. We 
are now concerned, however, only with the relatively small part of 
the Near East that is known as the “Fertile Crescent”—the strip of 
lertile land, rarely more than fifty miles broad, that lies between the 
Mediterranean on the west, the highlands of .Armenia and Iran on 
the north and east, and the .Arabian Desert on the south. Starting in 
southern Palestine, it nins north along the whole eastern end of the 
Mediterranean, then turns east to skirt the foothills until it reaches the 
Tigris River, which it follows south to the Persian Culf. Egypt must 
be added at the southwestern end of this strip. The central part of 
the crescent is not exceptionally fertile, but the two ends, in Meso¬ 
potamia and Egs’pt, boast some of the richest land in the w'orld. Here 
agriculture was discovered, and here in later centuries arose the 
world’s first high cixilizations. 

We know that Egypt was inhabited from very’ early times, for 
fist hatchets have been found there in gravel deposited during the 
second interglacial periotl. Other evidence indicates that human 
occupation has probably Iwen continuous from that day to this. 
Paleolithic flints have also been found at various places in the 
.Asiatic Near East, and a dozen Neanderthal skeletons have been 
discovered in Palestine. Then, at the very end of the fourth glacial 
perio<l, climatic changes and the great migrations of Homo sapiens 
prepared the way for higher cisilization. 

During the fourth glacial period the moderating and moisture¬ 
laden winds, blowing from the Atlantic, which now water western 
Europe, were deflected to the south by the cold air over the European 
ice sheets. Northern .Africa therefore enjoyed a period of heav'y 
rainfall and moderate temperature which enabled the Sahara, today 
a desert, to bec-ome a well-watered grassland fit for human habitation. 
This region was occupied by members of the species Homo sapiens, 
perhaps as early as 20,000 b.c., when it became the homeland of 
what we today call the Mediterranean race. As the glaciers in Europe 
gradually receded, the winds began to follow a more northerly course 
and the Sahara slowly ilried into its present desert state. Somewhat 
after 10,000 b.c. this desiccation had advanced so far that its in¬ 
habitants were forced to emigrate and seek new homes. Some crossed 
to Europe, where they encountered, conquered, and absorbed, but 
did not exterminate, the decadent Cro-Magnons. Today their de¬ 
scendants form the bulk of the population of Spain, southern Italy, 
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and southern France, and a notable part of that of the rest of 
Italy and France, southern Germany, and even of tlie British Isles. 
Other Mediterranean peoples entered Egs'pt and Libya and are now 
called Hamites. Still others crossed from .\frica to .\rabia bv the 
straits at the southern end of the Red Sea. WTien .Arabia too became 
a desert they migrated north into various parts of the Fertile Crescent 
and became the ancestors of the Semites of historic Hmes. Still other 
Mediterraneans advanced along the coast to S\Tia and Asia Minor, 
whence a few’ found their way to Crete and Greece. 

Meantime other peoples, of quite different racial stock, were 
migrating from their early home in central .Asia (perhaps Turkestan) 
for much the stime reason. Their homelands too were drsing up. 
These peoples arc often called the Alpine race. Some reached Europe 
at an early date (well before 10,000 b.c.), and about 7000 b.c. large 
numlx-rs of Alpines passed westward through southern Russia. Their 
descendants form the greater part of the population of central and 
eastern Europe today. Other memlx*rs of this race turned south and 
occupied the mountainous territor)’ north of the Fertile Crescent, 
whence they spread into .Mesopotamia. Syria, and Asia Minor. In the 
latter regions they came in contact with various Mediterranean peo¬ 
ples, with whom they mingled to produce new subraces. 

-At this same time a third group of peoples, the ancestors of the 
Nordic race, were lis'ing in northern or eastern Europe, prol>ahly in 
Russia, .\fany centuries were to elapse, however, before they played 
an important part in histoiy. 

The First Villages 

Almost nothing is knossm of the cultural life of these Mediterra¬ 
nean and .Alpine pe<iples before their great migrations, but their 
earliest traces in the Fertile Crescent show that they were then just 
beginning to learn something of agriculture and to live in villages. 
In recent years archc'ologists have dug up scores of these early villages 
in various parts of the Near East, and from them they have learned 
much about the beginning of neolithic times. 

The earliest of these villages, several of them discovered since 
World War II, are in the Assyrian hill country near the northeasteni 
bend of the Fertile Crescent, where northeastern Iraq today meets 
northwestern Iran. These ancient villages apparently were built by 
early Alpines, and they date from a period shortly before 5000 b.c. 
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Their inhabitants were familiar with agriculture, which apparently 
was still something new, for men continued hunting. In the earliest 
villages the primitive houses were mere pits, with floor and hearth, 
which presumably were covered with roofs made of skins—or perhaps 
of thatch or soil. Later \illages in the same general region were 
built of brick, and had cobbled streets and large storehouses. The 
inhabitants of the earliest villages had good flint tools, mortars for 
grinding grain, and stone axes. They presently learned to make pot¬ 
tery as well as brick, and the later \illages contain clay figurines that 
may have lx?en idols. 

When these .\ssyrian villages were in their prime, about 4500 
B.C., the lower valley of the Tigris, commonlv known as Babvlonia. 
was an uninhabitable swamp. The rivers washed down great (pian- 
tities of silt, however, dry' land gradually arose, and toward 4000 b.c. 
.settlers began entering the region. Some were .\lpines from the north 
or east, others were Semites from the desert to the west. Before long 
these Babylonians were more highly civilized than their northern 
neighbors. They learned how to spin and weave, they built large 
boats, and they ins entetl wheeled carts. Their potters' was .so fine that 
authorities believe it must have been made on potters’ wheels. Streets 
in the villages were laid out along the lines of the compa.ss. and houses 
contained round arches built of brick. Toward the end of the fourth 
millennium (3000 b.c.), the first crude forms of writing apjH*are<l. and 
there were copper objects in profusion, showing that Meso(X)tamia 
was emerging from the neolithic into the .Age of Metals. 

.Alxnit fifty skeletons of Me<literranean type have been discoveretl 
in an ancient cemetery in Palestine. Hude flint sickles suggest that 
these men had some knowledge of agriculture. b«it thev were primarily 
hunters. It is not easy to date this isolated culture accurately, but 
it may be almost as andent as the earliest .Assyrian dllagcs. going 
back to .5000 b.c. Similar very ancient neolithic cultures have been 
found at a few sites in Syria, and in the dcinity of Tarsus, but it 
is as yet impossible to trace the course of cultural development in 
Palestine or Syria during the next two thousand years. 

We are more fortunate in Egypt, where several ancient sites 
have been excasated. The most ancient arc at Tasa and Badari. 
about halfway up the Nile, and at Merimde in the Delta. The former 
village dates from about 4500; the latter came a few centuries later. 
Here too men were still hunters, but they also cultivated grain, made 
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large pottriA’ jars in which to store it, and had domesticated cattle. 
They knew how to make linen cloth, and they lived in permanent 
villages. They must have been an eminently peaceful people, for 
we find no warlike weapons in their graves, their skeletons show 
no e.xamples of broken Ijones or other injuries, and a considerable 
proportion of those buried in their cemeteries had reachetl old age. 
Other sites show the gradual advance of civilization during the next 
millennium. The vine and the olive were introduced from abroad; 
the ass became a common beast of burden. Swamps were drained and 
irrigation canals were dug. Boats were built for use on the Nile: at 
first they were propelletl by oars but, about 3500, sails were inxented. 
By this time, too. the Egs ptians could build Ixwts strong enough to 
sail the Bed Sea as far as Punt (motlern Somaliland) and the Med¬ 
iterranean to Syria. 

It thus came alxiiit that, during the fourth millennium (4000-3000 
B.c.), the Fertile Oescent was dotted with villages whose inhabitants 
practiced agriculture and other neolithic arts. Not until the end of the 
millennium, however, did neolithic culture appear in Europe. Euro¬ 
peans prolKdily invented much for themselves, hut there can l>e 
little doubt that part of their nexv culture was brought from the Near 
East. lx)th bv invasions of peoples and by cultural borrowings—the 
adoption bv a people of the ideas and manner of life of its neighbors. 
Sometimes the culture and its l>earers came from Mesopotamia 
through ,'\sia Minor and the Balkans; sometimes they came from 
Eg\pt across north .\frica (less a desert then than now) and through 
Spain ti) France. The tsvo streams met in Switzerland, whose famous 
lake villages ilate from alxiut 25(X), at alxMit which time neolithic 
villages arose at c«)uutless other places in the Bhine and Dainilx* 
valleys. 

SEOUTlllC CIVIU/ATION 

The niH)lithic civili/uition of central Europe differed markedly in 
its details from th;»t of Egypt or Mesopotamia, yet evers'where it 
was dominated by two fundamental inventions, namely, agriculture 
and the domestication of animals. The latter was probably the easier 
aiul the earlier. Dogs were the first animals to he domesticated. They 
probably had long Ix-en following the hunters’ camps as scasengers, 
dex’ouring f<xKl that was thrown away. Later men found the animals 
useful as watchdogs and tamed them by feeding them. As some early 
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breeds of dog reseml)le the jackals still found in tbe Near East, it is 
assumed that they were domesticated in tliat region, but other 
breeds may have been tamed independently elsewhere. Cattle, sheep, 
goats, and swine came somewhat later. It seems probable that as 
desiccation progressed, the animals were forced to the oases for water, 
and men gradually learned to save some of the animals they found 
there, rather than butchering all immediately. Domestication required 
more than saving some animals, however. It required learning to 
breed new animals and to care for permanent herds. Beasts of burden 
were likewise domesticated—the ass in Libya, the camel in south¬ 
western Asia, and the horse in Russia or western .Asia. In neolithic 
times, as in Bible times and today, pastoral peoples in the Near 
East drove their flocks and herds fmm one piisture or oasis to another, 
fought with each other, and preyed upon the farming villages of the 
vicinitv’. 

No one knows how agriculture was invented, but app;trentlv the 
first plants to be cultivate<l in the Near East were barley and wheat. 
Neolithic Egs'ptians also domesticated oats, fla.x. peas, and other 
vegetables; Mesopotamians added beans. lentils, and carrots to the 
list. The date palm is native to .Arabia and Mesopotamia, tbe olive 
to north .Africa, the sine to Syria, and all were cultivatetl in neolithic 
times. The earliest farming methods were verv primitive. .Men poked 
holes in the ground with sticks and dropped in the seeds. Hoes 
were made by attaching flints to long sticks, but a primitive plow 
did not appear until about 3000 b.c. Crain was harsestetl with sickles 
made by fastening small flints to curved sticks. In these semiarid 
regions crops cannot be grown without irrigation, but fortunatelv the 
rivers of Egypt and .MeMipotamia overflow their banks everv' year, 
thereby providing natural irrigation. Even in neolithic times, however, 
men had learned to spread the life-giving water over wider areas bv 
artificial means. 

The primitive hunters were constantly moving from place to place 
in their pursuit of game, pastoral peoples warulered from one pasture 
to another, but farmers were forced to lead sedentary lives. .After 
planting the seed, thev' had to wait several months for a crop, which 
th«*v' th<m stored as food and seed for the coming year. They there¬ 
fore ce;is€^ their wanderings and dwelt in permanent \ illages instead. 
These small villages were generally loc-ated on the tops of hills for 
health and protection, with the farmers walking out to their nearby 
fields every day. Houses were mere huts built of sun-dried brick. 
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though sometimes thev rested on stone foundations. Other edifices 
served as granaries, temples, or other public buildings. 

Settled life encouraged the accumulation of tangible propertv’, 
such as would have been a hindrance to wandering hunters. Nco- 
fithic times therefore brought great advance in the manufacturing 
arts. One early invention was potters’, which could be used to hold 
or carry water or for storing grain. The first pottery was sun-dried, 
but kilns were presently constructed, and still later men learned to 
paint their jars and vases. The potter’s wheel, which first appeared in 
Mesopotamia alxiut 3000, enabled potters to make cups and vases 
of amazing thinness. Neolithic men also learned to spin wool and 
flax and to weave it into cloth. New forms of stone tools were 
devised, and men found that thev’ could get a sharper edge on flints 
by grinding them instead of chipping them as in paleolithic times. 
A characteristic tool of the neolithic periotl was the “celt." a stone 
ax large and sharp enough to cut down trees and work up lumber. 
The wide prevalence of celts shows the great advance being made 
by carpentry. As trees were scarce in Egypt and Mesopotamia, lumber 
was used sparingly, usually for furniture and other small objects: 
but in heavily forested Europe neolithic men built large wooden 
houses. Before the end of the fourth millennium men had also learned 
to use a few metals. At first they merely found bits of free gold or 
copper, which they hammered into shape as jevvelrv', but presently 
they learned to recognize copper ores, to smelt them, and even to 
cast small objects. Toward the end of the fourth millennium these 
skills became sufficiently widespread to herald a new age in cultural 
history—the Age of Metals. 

ScolUhic Social Institutions 

The greatly increast^d food supply brought by the new agriculture 
made possible a steady growth of population in the Near East and 
Europe. Increasing population in turn led to a much more complex 
organization of society than had prevailed before, and more elalM)rate 
political institutions were thus rendered necessary. 

The early pastoral peoples, especially the Semites, had a form of 
social organization which we rail the “patriarchate." .4n old man, 
roughly corresponding to the Biblical .Abraham or a modem Arab 
sheik, ruled over his wives and children as well as his servants and 
retainers and their children. As it had been discovered by this time 
that men as well as animals can be domesticated, the patriarch also 
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had his slaves. The members of such a group resembled an enormous 
family as they wandered about with their flocks and herds, and in a 
sense the patriarch might be called the father of them all. WTiile some 
men undoubtedly owned small portable objects individuallv, the 
important property', namely, the flacks and herds, was held in com¬ 
mon. The patriarch might say that the animals were his, but in reality' 
they belonged to the whole group, which cared for them, defended 
them, and deriverl its sustenance from them. This expanded family 
was therefore a social, economic, and political unit. 

Sometimes agricultural societies developed a parallel form of social 
organization known as the “matriarchate." Though it passed away in 
the Near East long before the beginning of historic times, the 
matriarchate left traces sufficient to prove that it had once been 
powerful there. Its distinguishing characteristic lies in the fact that 
under it descent is traced, not through the father, but through the 
mother. The niler of the group was a husband or son of the “qiietm." 
These early agricultural societies also developed a simple form of 
communism somewhat resembling that of the patriarchal herdsmen. 
Indixidiials might acfpiire private property in movables, and perhaps 
even in houses, but not in agricultural land. The fields were held in 
common by the whole group. .Ml the peas;ints worked side bv side 
w’hen sowing and reaping, and the crop was stored for the whole 
community in public granaries. 

-\t a later period, but long before the end of neolithic times, the 
matriarchate was replaced by a re\ ised patriarchate, perhaps liecaiise 
of conquest by pastoral nomads. Under the new patriarchal system 
the peasants continued to do the agricultural work as before, but 
they were forced to surrender a part of the crop to their new rulers. 
The conquerors, on the other hand, renderetl various serx ices to the 
community, notably protection against other marauders. Since thev 
now had the wealth to pay for Iretter things, they encounigetl further 
advance in technology by inspiring the potters and other craftsmen 
to improve their wan*s. It was also these nilers who assembled the 
surplus produce that was subsequently invested in irrigation canals 
and other public works. They were the “capitalists" of the commu¬ 
nity. 
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things but also of ideas, fiunters and herdsmen told each other 
stories, no doubt, but when groups of men lived for many generations 
in a small locality, they learned to know its characteristics and its 
history with an intimacy that would have been impossible for hunters 
ever moving onw’ard in the pursuit of game. Hills and rocks and giant 
trees l)ecame associated with stories and legends that were passed on 
from generation to generation, and this folklore lH*came an integral 
part of the life of the village. 

If we may judge these early legends by the vestiges that remained 
into literaiy times, they contained lore of many sorts—theories as to 
the origin of the world and man, the history of man and his cultural 
progress, and stories of the inspiring deeds performed by heroes of 
old. They played the part in neolithic society that popular science 
and histor)' play in modem times. Of course* the legends were not 
true, yet the men who told them, and those who heard them, be- 
lievcnl them and based their conduct ujxni them as much as we 
base our actions upon our <x)rrcs|X)iiding beliefs and folklore. The 
\illage whose inhabitants shan*d legends of this sort was bound to¬ 
gether not merely by economic and political ties: it became an 
intellt‘ctual community as well. In the long run, the creation of such 
communities, built upon a heritage of common ideas, was as im¬ 
portant as was the crc'ation of economic and political groups. 

Finally, the neolithic jx*riod witnessetl great religious develop¬ 
ment. ^\'e have already seen how paU*oIithic men beliesed in supt*r- 
natural jx>wers and human immortalits', and how the)’ went through 
various ritual practices in conformity with these beliefs. Such views 
regarding the su|x‘rnatural were greatly elaborated bv neolithic 
peasants. Familiar spots were associaterl with spirits, sacred places 
and oracles I)ecame famed far and wide, and great religious cere¬ 
monies attracted p<*nple from the whole surrounding coimtrsside. 
These festivals usually coincided with the important seasons of the 
agricultural year—planting, the first fruits, and the harsest—and 
fn)m very ancient times men regarderl the reappearance of vegetation 
in the spring as symbolic of human immortality, which they cele- 
brate<l with appropriate rites at our Easter season. 

During this neolithic period there developed an elaborate priest¬ 
hood whose duty it was to see that religious ceremonies were properly 
performed and to keep the spirits and gods propitious. When sacri¬ 
fices and offerings were made to the gods, it was the priests who 
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actually received them and subsequently looked after the gods’ prop- 
ertv'. The priests thus Ix-came a wealthy caste. .\s their duties also 
included the explanation of the world to men. they became the¬ 
ologians. scholars, and even scientists after a fashion. They formed 
the first intellectual class, and their wealth and knowledge gave them 
the power to lx‘come the most influential group in the community. 
More than anyone else it was they who bound communities together 
by intellectual bonds as well as economic and political ones. 

Elalmrate theologies and mythologies were constructed to ex¬ 
plain the various religious ceremonies and to set forth the attrib«ites 
of the supernatural powers. Many gods were worshiped and, as was 
fitting to matriarchal agricultural |X“oples, the greatest of all the gods 
was usually some form of Mother Earth, who gave life to her children. 
The worship of this Great Mother spread over the whole Near East 
in neolithic times. Statuettes representing her are often found by 
archeologists, anti occasionally these neolithic figurines represent 
Mother and Child—a theme widely used in later religious art. 

The patriarchal pastoral peoples, on the other hand, ordinarily 
pictured supeniatural powers somewhat differently. Nomads were 
less inclined to think of their gods as inhabiting sjiecific places and 
were therefore loss likely to builtl altars and temples for them, to 
constmet elaborate mythologies about them, or to make statues of 
them. Tlioiigh they carrieil lucky stones and fetishes alxmt. they 
genenilly tended to ass(X’iate the supernatural powers with the skv, 
the heavenly Inxlies. and other phenomena which were always with 
them in their wanderings. Thus the stars, the planets (espi*ciallv 
Ishtar. our N’enus), the sun (Shainash), and the moon (Sin. whence 
Mount Sinai, the “nxxm mountain”) played prominent parts in the 
religion of early Semitic nomads. The early Nordics, on the other 
hand, worshi|xxl a sky god who was called Dijtias pitar in Sanskrit 
(a language of early India), Zeus jxitcr in Greek, Jufriter in Latin, 
and Till in old German: under the latter name he is still honortxl on 
the third day of our week. Thus while agricultural and matriarchal 
|x-nsants were addressing their supplications to Mother Earth, the 
pastoral and patriarchal nomads worshiped the Sky Father. Many of 
the fundamental religious ideas of the .Mediterranean world in 
classical times c-an be traced back to the worship and mythology 
which grew out of the commingling of these two neolithic txpes of 
deity. 
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In this chapter we have often used the word race and we have 
referred to such racial groups as Mediterraneans. Alpines, and 
Nordics. These men invaded the Near East and Europe in late paleo¬ 
lithic or early neolithic times, conquering the earlier inhabitants (Cro- 
Magnons and many others) and setting themselves up as ruling 
aristocracies whereser they went. Nevertheless, they also amalga¬ 
mated with the peoples whom they conquered, and their descendants 
form the so-called "white race." .As recent years have heard much 
loose and indiscriminate talk upon the subject of race, it will be well 
to get straight in our minds once and for all exactly what a “race" 
really is, and more especially what it is not. 

Rac’c is a purely biological matter. A race is a large, and perhaps 
widely scattered, group of human beings whose common descent 
is shown by hereditary physical characteristics that are transmitted 
from generation to generation. Though color is one of these charac¬ 
teristics. it is by no means the only one, and while the white peoples 
of Europe differ racially from the Mongols of eastern .Asia and the 
Negroes of central .Africa, members of the white races also differ 
widely among themselves. Moreover, small groups of men have been 
wandering about for thousands of years, interbreeding with the 
other groups whom they met. Even in early times slave traders 
carried individuals away from their kinsmen; traders and artisans 
migrated freely from trilie to tribe; and marauding chieftains seldom 
inquireil regarding the race of adventurous young warriors seeking 
to join their bands. Throughout history there has been a constant 
commingling of races. Men of “pure" race exist nowhere upon earth 
today—and they never have. The most that we can say is that a 
certain individual approaches one type or another, and in Europe 
these tvpes are called Nordic, .Alpine, and Mediterranean. 

Race. iH'ing a biological matter, has no inherent relation to culture. 
.A man’s race is rletermined Irefore his birth, his culture afterward. 
.A child kidnaped at birth, for example, would retain the racial 
characteristics of his parents but w’ould acquire the culture of the 
people among whom he was raised. It is true, nevertheless, that in 
early times the members of a race tended to share the same culture, 
and that sudden extensive changes in the culture of a localitv iisuallv 
indicate invasion by a new people. This superficial parallelism of race 
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and culture is due to the fact that, as we have seen, individuals ac¬ 
quire their culture by education, ordinarily from their parents or 
cither persons of their “culture group.” Even in early times, however, 
one type of culture was often shared by members of different races, 
and much of the present volume will be devoted to the story of how 
cultures have spread beyond racial frontiers, of how one people has 
absorbed, modified, and developed the culhire of another. 

Race likewise has nothing to do with nationality. \ glance at the 
map will show that the nations of modem Europe cut squarely 
across racial frontiers—in so far as such frontiers may be said to 
exist at all. North Germans are largely of the Nordic type, south 
Germans Alpine; north Italians are largely .Alpine, south Italians 
.Mediterranean. .Many modem Frenchmen arc Alpine, and therefore 
related to .south Germans, north Italians, and Slavs: but in northern 
France there are many Nordics whose racial affiliations are with north 
Germany and England, and in southern France there are manv 
Mediterraneans more closely related by blood to south Italians and 
Spaniards, and even to .Algerians, than they are to most Frenchmen 
of central and northern France. There is no such thing as a French 
or German, a Greek or Latin, or a Jewish race, and memlK'rs of 
almost eveiy race under heaven share in .American nationalitv. 

Nineteenth-centurv' writers often laid great empliasis upon the 
languagt*s spoken by various peoples as indications of race. Since 
language is merely one element of culture, it cannot properlv l)e 
usetl for such a purpose. The Negroes in the United States, for ex¬ 
ample. speak English as their mother tongue. Enthusiastic philologists 
and politicians who tried to deduce racial histoiy- from linguistic 
histors' thus fell into many grave errors. Nevertheless, it is tme that 
once the general outlines of racial and cultural prehistoiy have been 
established by the sounder methods of anthropology and archeology, 
philology can profitably be used to supply further details regarding 
the life and culture of a prehistoric people. It will therefore be worth 
our while briefly to trace the early linguistic history of the Near East 
and Europe. 


Neolithic Languages 

Neolithic times provide us with our earliest evidence, direct and 
indirect, of what the languages spoken by men were like. It is useless 
to speculate upon the character of paleolithic communication, but 
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the invention of writing, which came at the end of the neolithic 
period, has presersed for us rec-orcLs of several neolithic languages. 
Moreover, the comparative method has enabled motleni linguists to 
learn much about languages that never w’ere committed to writing 
or of which we have only scantv’ written records. 

No connection can be shown iK’tween the different languages 
spoken by the major sul>divisions of mankind; perhaps meinlnTs 
of the species Homo sapiens had not yet developed anything that 
could properly be called a language at the time of their dispersion. 
Most of the languages spoken in Europe and the Near East through¬ 
out historic times can, however, be divided into two great families 
which can be associatetl respec-tively with the Mediterraneans who 
came from ,\frica and with the Nordics and .■Mpines of Europe. 

The languages of McHliterranean origin fall into several groups, 
two of which contain languages that are still spoken. They are called 
“Hamitic" and “Semitic" after the tsvo Mediterranean subraces that 
.spoke them in neolithic times. The Hamitic languages include ancient 
Egs’ptian and its successors; the Libyan and Berber languages spoken 
today in jiarts of North .\frica; and several grou[is of languages 
spoken in central .Africa and Somaliland. The Semitic languages were 
six>ken by the peoples who came out of .Arabia. They include .Ak¬ 
kadian (Babylonian) and Assyrian, Phoenician, .Aramaic, and Hebrew, 
and the .Arabic now spoken throughout the Near East and North 
.Africa. The languages originally sjwken by the Mediterranean [X'oples 
of southeni and western Europe presumably were akin to Hamitic 
and Semitic, but unfortunately we know nothing alaiut them. 

The second great group of languages, commonly talletl "Indo- 
Europ<*an" or “.Aryan," included most language's spoken in Europe 
today as well as several .Asiatic ones. These languages fall into two 
great suixlivisions. The Eastern group includes, among others. 
Sanskrit, which appeared in India lx*fore 1.501) b.c., and survives in 
various dialects; Persian, which was introduce'd into Iran at almut 
the same time by a kindred people; the various Slavic tongues, 
ancient and modern (Old Slavic, Biissian, Polish, Czi“ch, Serb, Biilgar, 
etc.); and motlem .Armenian. Sanskrit was forcetl u|>on a pt'ople of 
Oravidian (Indian) race, the others upm p>rsons largely of .Alpine 
race, and Nordic blood is virtually nonexistent among the peoples 
now speaking these Eastern languages. The Western group, tot), 
is made up of several subdivisions: Hittite, which was s|X)ken in 
central .Asia Minor in the second millennium before Christ; Greek, 
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including ancient and nrwHlem dialects; I^tin, including the various 
Italian dialects as well as its descendants, the modern Romance 
languages, Italian, French, Spanish. Portuguese, and Romanian; 
Celtic, spoken in western Europe and the British Isles for many 
centuries after the political decline of the Mediterraneans there, 
hut now limited to Irish, Welsh, and Breton; and lastly the Germanic 
languages, including various ancient tongues such as Gothic and 
Anelo-Saxon. and modem German, Scandinavian, Dutch, and Eng¬ 
lish. 

Alleged Racial Vitalities 

Much has l>een written in recent years about the merits and short¬ 
comings of various races. It is theoretically possible, of course, that 
the bdents and abilities of whole pc*opIes may vary’ somewhat as 
do those of iiulividuals. It is true that c-ertain rac-es-notably those 
native to central .Africa, .Australia, and Pobmesia—have not as yet 
built up high civilizations of their own. but who can say whether this 
backwardness is due to incapacity or to ensironment? Most races 
have shown gre;it creative powers. The accomplishments of the 
Mayiis. Aztecs, and Incas in pre-Columbian .America were amazing. 
The Chinc-se develojicd a civilization as high as any in Europe until 
a centurs’ and a half ago. The achievements of the Drasidians in 
India astonishetl .Alexander the Great and the British of the eight¬ 
eenth centurx-. Our own American civilization is the joint creation of 
\ordicii. Alpines, and Mediterraneans, of Negroes and Mongols. In 
the c-ourse of this book it will apix*ar that high civilizations have 
arisen most frecpientlv in regions where there has been cross-fertiliza¬ 
tion of race and culture. 

Great quantities of ink have also been sacrificed to a discussion 
of the psvchological and spiritual cjualities of races, and especially 
those of the European races. Most of what has In-en written is pure 
moonshine. In general, persons who think of themselves as belonging 
to a certain race* are apt to claim for that race a monopoly upon 
physical lieautv, spiritual idealism, creative ability, and true cixili/a* 
tion. while thi\’ accuse the members of all other races of ugliness, 
materialism, laziness, and barbarism. Nordic champions have l)een 
conspicuously vocal of late years, growing lyrical aliout their universal 
genius and their superiority over all their rivals. Unfortunately, how¬ 
ever. other writers have been so unkind as to picture this magnificent 
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race as composed largely of wandering drunkards and fighters who 
have taken from others whatever civilization they possess! It may 
be true that the Nordics and Mediterraneans have been more bel- 
Hcose than the Alpines: they have also produced more great builders 
and explorers. But it is also worth noHng that while Alpines may 
sometimes show a willingness to accept their lot as sedentary peasants, 
many of them have been distinguished as philosophers, poets, musi¬ 
cians, and artists. .An exceptional number of the great religious leaders 
revered hy the Western world have been men of Mediterranean 
race. No race has a monopoly on barbarism or culture. 
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3. NEW WAYS OF LIFE 


Neolitiuc life progressed gradually through the 
fourth millennium until aiwut 3200 b.c., when men suddenly In'gan 
treating new and more complex civilizations. From whatever point 
of view we regard the centuries following this date, we fiiul a new 
spirit and a new way of life. Historians who are primarily archeol¬ 
ogists note the rapid multiplication of metal tools and speak of the 
Bronze .\ge, or of the Age of Metals; those who think as scK-iologists 
emphasize the commercial and urban life which then began to 
supplement and transform the agrarian life characteristic of the 
neolithic x illage; economists are impressed by the sudden flowering 
of a capitalist economy; political historians find here the earliest 
militarv and bureaucratic states; and still other students of the 
|HTi<xl take the invention of writing as marking the In'ginning of 
“historic times." In the final analysis, all these innovations presup- 
posetl an increasing jmpulation and an abundant food supply such as 
only the rich valleys of the Nile and Tigris-Euphrates risers could 
then provitle, and. then as always, improved agriculture was neex'ssary 
l)efore significant expansion could Ih' made in other fields of human 
endeavor. We must therefore begin our account of this new civiliza¬ 
tion with a survey of the new agricultural progress. 

The invention of the plow, late in neolithic times, greatly extended 
the amount of land that one man could till, and at almiit the same 
time artificial irrigation brought large new tracts under cultivation. 
.Agricultural protluction therefore l)egan to increase more rapidly 
than the farming population, and then* arose a suqdiis of food 
which went to fc>ed artisans and merchants. Being thus freetl from 
the daily necessity of producing their own food, these men could 
devote a greater portion of their time, intelligence, and energy to 
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practicing and developing their trades. Technological advance be¬ 
came more rapid; copper was hardened by mixing it with tin. and 
better tools and weapons became possible. When the economic life of 
communities became more diversified, cities appeared that were not 
merely big villages. Their citizens were artisans and traders while 
the villages continued to be inhabited by farmers. 

.\n especially important feature of the changes coming at this 
time was the rise of a capitalist economy. Even at this early date, 
capitalism was by no means new, for men had long since learned to 
invest labor and wealth in productive enterprises. WTien a paleolithic 
man spent days or even weeks chipping a stone fist hatchet which 
he later turned to productive uses, he was of course creating capital. 
•N'ow, however, the increased production of goods of many sorts gave 
capital a new and more essential place in the economic life of the 
communitx'. This capital took many forms: it might consist of houses 
or improvements upon land, irrigation works, boats or beasts of 
burden, stocks of raw materials, finished products as yet unsold to 
the ultimate constimer, or supplies of food to sustain artisans and 
traders during the time required for the manufacture and sale of 
commo<lities. In a sense, this capital was the creation of the whole 
communit)’, of course, but in the long run its control inevitably fell 
to a few indisiduals skillful at coordinating the actisities of others 
and at using capital to augment procluction still further. In some 
places these capitalists were kings; in others they were priests. 

The royal capitalists presumably began as warriors wise enough 
to convert a part of their booty into capital; the early priests, on 
the other hand, derived their capital from offerings to the gods 
which had been entrusted to their care. These early capitalists then 
discosered ways to augment their wealth by shrewd investment. 
Sometimes they lent cattle to peasants, retaining ownership not only 
of the beasts themselves but also of their offspring. Speculative 
modem writers have even suggested, with high plausibility, that the 
calf probably was taken back by the owner soon after birth and 
thus became the first form of interest. Crain might be lent as seed 
and taken back with interest after the harv’est. Even when inanimate 
things were lent, similar pavments could be demanded year bv vear. 

t * * J • y 

On other occasions accumulated w'ealth was used to construct irri¬ 
gation works, thus bringing under cultivation new land later claimed 
by the capitalists as theirs. Other lands were acquired because of 
debts which an unhappy borrower could not repay. Superior educa- 
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tion and ability then enabled the capitalists to use the land more 
intelligently and efficiently than ignorant peasants formerly had, and 
the total production of the community increased steadily. 

Sometimes, too, these early capitalists invested their capital in 
enterprises of a business nature. They made loans to traders, charging 
interest for the service, and by granting or withholding loans they 
could deeply influence the economic development of the whole com* 
munit\’. Traders often found good markets in the viciniU’ of famous 
temples or other public buildings: valuables might be stored more 
safely in their sacrtfd precincts; and public officials became business¬ 
men themselves while caring for the propeitv’ of their king or god. 
Hoyal or priestly capitalists thus gradually came to dominate economic 
life. 

This new economic system raised problems which brought de¬ 
mands for stronger and more elaborate governments. Wandering 
bedouin, their covetousnes aroused by the wealth of the traders, often 
turned brigand to rob caravans or raid cities. Kings were then forced 
to provide protection against such attacks. The irrigation system of a 
large area could best be operated as a unit, and only a strong 
central authority could settle the numerous controversies that arose 
about the use of water. The kings served as judges to settle the 
disputes between traders, and drew up law codes covering the legal 
aspects of commercial life. Stronger governments therefore became 
necessary. 

This new economic organization was very likely to raise class 
conflicts lH*tween farmers and dty dwellers since the former prorluced 
the food which the latter must receive regularly and in ever increasing 
quantities. Sometimes the food was bought—or rather, obtained bv 
barter—but this method of exchange proved inadequate, for the 
cities never provided enough tangible goods desired by the peasants 
to pay for all the food they required. Further deliveries of food were 
therefore exacted by force. It should not be assumed, however, that 
the farmers were simply robbed. They actually received various 
intangible benefits in exchange, and a modem accountant would prob¬ 
ably charge many of their pa)7nents to rent, taxes, insurance for 
protection, gifts to the gods, and the like. But here, as always, force 
was often necessary to make the system work. This force was supplied 
by the central governments, which had by now developed powerful 
military and bureaucratic organizations. By a strange irony, therefore, 
civilization and militarism progressed hand in hand. 
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4. THE SUMERIANS 
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The line separating neolithic from higher civilization 
was first crossed in Babylonia, or lower Mesopotamia, where the 
pioneers were a people knowm as the Sumerians. Whence these 
Sumerians came is unknowm. and their language shows no kinship 
with any other known tongue. They settled in Babylonia long before 
i300. however, and for more than a thousand years thereafter thev 
dominated the region politically. Their cultural influence spread 
throughout the Near E!ast. and it long sursived their political domina¬ 
tion. In fact, everyone in the European culture group still does manv 
things in ways that were learned ultimately from the Sumerians. 

As pointed out in the preceding chapter, the land of Sumer (the 
southernmost or lowest part of the valleys of the Tigris and Euphrates 
rivers) is built of silt washed by these rivers from the mountains 
to the north. Before 4000 b.c. the region was largelv uninhabitable 
because of swamps, and as recently as 3000 b.c. the head of the 
Persian Gulf stood at least seventy-five miles above its present lo¬ 
cation. Tile gulf has since been filling in at the rate of about a mile 
and a half a century or an average of sevents’-five feet a year, though 
the advance has been irregular. Islands arose in the midst of the 
swamps and further deposits of alluvial mud gradually expanded 
them to form broad plains. 

Tliis geologic history determined much of Babylonia’s political his¬ 
tory. Soon after the islands rose out of the water, men occupied them, 
built villages upon them, developed political life, and eventuallv 
created tiny independent states. As the islands grew larger and 
trade developed, cities arose at favorable spots, and the inhabitants 
of these cities presently came to dominate all the villages on the 
island. Thus appeared a type of political organization, known as the 
38 
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MESOPOTAMIAN CITIES 

IN THE THIRD MILLENNIUM 


“cit>’-slate ” in which each cit>- was indci>en<lent of all others but 
ruled over the farms and \illages for several miles around. \\Tien 
the islands were finally united by silt to form the pre.sent Babylonian 
plain, the cities remained indeptuident and Babylonia was covered 
with small city-states-Eridu. Ur, Uruk. .Nippur, Kish. laigash, Baby¬ 
lon, an<l manv others. Thev often cjuarreletl with each other, Imt 
local patriotism in each was s«> strong that lume c-otdd tlominate 
its neighbors for long. Political unity therefore came to Babylonia very 
slc)wlv. 

.\rcheologs’ shows the steady advance of civilizatiem in Babylonia Jha firtt 
during the first half of the thinl millennium (.‘lOOO-i'jOO B.t:. ) and Oynosry 
makes clear the cultural supremacy now of one citv’, now of another, of Ur 
Whether this cultural leadership brought with it some form of politi¬ 
cal leadership we cannot say. .^Ixiut 2500, how’ever, the city of Ur 
producecl a line of kings concerning whom we are better informed. 

Said to have reigned 177 years in all, they made up the so-called 
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First Ds’nasty of Ur, and the five hundred years preceding them 
are known as the “Early Dsmastic Period.” These kings built the 
Royal Tombs of Ur, whose wealth of gold and gems attracted wide 
attention when they were unearthed in the 1920's. Inscriptions show 
that they claimed dominion over other Babylonian cities such as Kish 
and Nippur, each of which is a hundred miles away. 

.\fter the fall of the First Dvnasty of Ur, various cities strove for 
leadership until about 2275, when a certain Lugal-zaggisi of Unik 
made himself master of a great part of Babylonia. His grandiloquent 
inscriptions inform us that his favorite god had invested him with the 
“domination of the world . . . from the rising to the setting sun,” and 
that his conquests extended from "the Lower Sea [the Persian Gulf] 
across the Tigris and Euphrates to the Upper Sea [the Mediter¬ 
ranean].” We may doubt whether Lugal-zaggisi ruled over all this 
vast territory at any one time, hut it is certain that Sumerian culture 
had by this time spread over the wide territories he claimed. Sumerian 
traders were traveling even farther afield, and it would not he 
surprising if the great king’s raids reached from sea to sea. 

During this period of almost a thousand years, men of Sumerian 
race dominated Babylonia ctilturally and politically. Nevertheless 
small groups of Si*mites were constantly filtering into the country 
from the .\rabian Desert to the west. Their level of culture was far 
Irelow that of the Sumerians, and apparently the newcomers at¬ 
tracted little attention and at first aroused small hostility. Presently, 
however, the Semites learned the ways of civilization from their 
Sumerian betters and became the most numerous and powerful 
portion of the population in northern Babvionia (.\kkad). .\bout 2264 
a Semitic chieftain of .\gadc. named Sargon. defcateil and killed 
Lugal-zaggisi. Sargon. his two sons, and his grandson then ruled 
the whole of Babylonia for a hundred years, expanding greatly upon 
Lugal-zaggisi s raids to the cast and west. Something went wrong, 
however, and the Semitic kings could not continue the civilizing 
work of their Sumerian predecessors. Cisilization declined in Baby¬ 
lonia, and eventually the pt*ople could not even defend themselves 
against foreign invaders. Barbarians from the east swarmed over 
the land, plundering and destroying, and cultural darkness prevailed 
for a hundred years (about 2160-2060). 

Tile kings of the Third Dynasty of Ur (now dated about 2053 
to 1944), after driving out the invaders with new bronze weapons, 
ushered in a revival which brought Sumerian cisilization to its 
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highest level. The empire of Ur now extended west to the Mediter¬ 
ranean, while Sumerian traders reached central .\sia Minor and 
Palestine in the west and the Indus Valley far to the east. Before 
long, however, a new Semitic dsmasty, originating in Babylon, had 
overthrown the Sumerians once more and ruled all Babylonia. The 
sixth king of this dynasty' was Hammurabi (1728-1686),* the best 
known of the ancient rulers of Mesopotamia, .\fter him, decline set 
in once more, Babylonia was again overrun from the east, and little 
is known of her political and cultural history during the next eight 
or nine centuries. 

Sumerian Civilization 

A striking characteristic of Sumerian civilization, especially in early 
times, may be seen in the power and importance of the priests. Tlie 
rulers of the land were priests, and the chief priest of the city, called 
the jxitesi, professed to rule in the name of the local god. Theoretically 
the god owned the land and much of the productive capital of the 
community; his temples w'ere the most imposing buildings in the city; 
and each temple had a large staff of officials who busied themselves 
caring for his property, and who, in so doing, actually governed the 
city and directed its economic life. Tl>c early Sumerian city-states 
were theocracies—that is to say, states governed by gods through 
priests. 

In later times, military officials superseded the priests to a con¬ 
siderable extent, but the transition to secular government w'as very 
gradual, and for many centuries the old patesi continued to look after 
local matters. Not until the days of Hammurabi did royal officials 
clearly assert their complete supremacy, an<l the idea of theocracy did 
not die even then. The kings insisted that they were agents of the gods 
just as tnilv as the priests had ever been, and they attributetl their 
exalted position to divine favor. In succeeding centuries many traces 
of the old Sumerian theocracy remained. lx)lh in Babylonia and 
throughout the Near East. Kings professeil to rule as agents of the 

' Dates vaiying by five hundred years have l>een giv«-n for this great king. 
Quite recentl>\ however, scholars have settled upon the date given above as the 
most likely. All other dates in early Babylonian history are computed from this 
fixed date! with Babylonian king lists serving as guides. Certainty regarding the 
chronology of other early oriental states is equally impossible. In gerteral, the 
dates in mis chapter before 2000 are subject to a rectification of fifty years, those 
between 2000 and 1000 to one of ten or fifteen years. 
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gods, and priests claimed the right to reprove the kings or even to 
overthrow them in the name of the same gods. Tlieocratic ideas 
seeped into the late Roman Empire from the Orient, and in western 
Europe during the Middle .Ages priests often asserted their right to 
rule. 

The Sumerian priests did more than merely gos em their citv-states 
for their wealth allowed them leisure for other activities that were 
less immediately remunerative. Some priests concerned themselves 
with religious rites and ceremonies, others were busy with political 
administration or economic activity, but still others devotetl them¬ 
selves to theological and philosophical speculation, to scholarship, or 
even to scientific research. These priests made up the world’s first 
intellectual class, and l)ecause of them the whole intellectual life of 
Sinneria centeretl around theological problems and was deeply tinged 
with theocratic colors. 

M riting first appeared in Babylonia with the earlv Sumerians. .A 
cheap and practical writing material was found in small clay tablets, 
ulx)ut the size of the palm of the hand, which were marked with a 
reed while still soft and afterward baked or dried in the snn. .At first 
the murks were mere picture writing, but they soon took on a more 
conventional form. The picture's were simplified and standardizcHl. 
and marks of new sorts were invented. Some marks retained their old 
character and simply signified the thing pictured; others stoenl onlv 
for the sound of the word, and several such signs might Ik? combined 
to write a long word that stood for something whose picture could 
not be drawm. (Thus, in English, a picture of a l)ee follcnved bv one of 
a leaf might stand for the word “belief.”) Before .3(KX) b.c. the Sumer¬ 
ians had learned to write* all the words in their language, evc“n in¬ 
cluding pro[H*r names, with aixnit four hundred of these* signs or 
characters. A thousand years later, in the* days of the Third Dynastv 
of Ur, Snineriun writing re*achc*d its highe'st de*vc*lopme*nt, and this 
form of writing was nsc*d for re*ligious te.xts and other important d<»cn- 
ments until a century or two Iwfore Christ. Meantime the* Semites hail 
adapted the* Sumerian signs to their own very different language, 
using e*ach character to reprt*se*nt the* same* sound, as in Siinu'rian, 
re*gardle*ss of its original pictorial nu*aning. During the* ne.xt seve*nil 
c-enturies, many other Near Eastern language's were written with these* 
same characters. This type of writing is now called “cuneifonn” Ix*- 
cause the lines pressed in the clay were wedge-shaped and the Latin 
word for “wedge" is cuneus. 
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BABYLONIAN WRITING. An andanl cun«iforni labl«l and a iiyiift, h«ld In th« corrtcl 
position ter writing. (Orhntal InitHv**) 
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The Sumerians had a strange way of counting. Most peoples use 
the decimal system, that is to say, they take ten as a base in counting 
and make each subsequent basic number (ten, hundred, thousand, 
etc.) ten times its predecessor: in the final analysis, this system is due 
to the fact that men first counted on their ten fingers. The Sumerians, 
for some reason, used a sexagesimal system, making ten the first basic 
number, sixty the second, six hundred the third, thirts'-six hundred 
the fourth, and so on, with alternate multiplications bv ten and six. 
We still use the Sumerian ss'stem when we count sixri’ minutes to the 
hour and in a few other cases. The Sumerians had no trouble with 
ordinary problems in arithmetic, but they knew little of geometrj’ and 
the higher forms of mathematics. 

The Sumerian calendar was based on the moon, with a month the 
time in which the moon goes through its phases (about 29S davs) 
while a year consisted of twelve lunar months. The Sumerian year of 
3.54 days harmonized badly with the solar year of approximately 
365St days, but it is still used in the Mc>hamme<lan lands of the .Near 
East. The month was divided into four weeks of seven or eight davs 
each, and the days of the week were named after the heavenly bodies 
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—the same ones we use today, Sunday, Monday, etc. Day and night 
each were divided into six “hours"—txvo of our hours. Standard 
weights and measures were also invented. The mina, made up of sixty 
sfwkela, weighed slightly more than our pound, and sixty minas made 
one talent. 


Sumerian Religion 

Religion of course played a tremendous part in the life of the 
Sumerian theocracies. The most conspicuous building in a city was 
the ziggimit—a high artificial hill on top of which stood a temple 
reached by long flights of steps. Many scholars befieve that these 
ziggurats were the model upon which were based the Biblical legend 
of the Tower of Babel and perhaps also that of Jacob’s dream of a 
ladder reaching up to heaven. Cods varied from city to city, each city 
having its own deity, but all worshipers recognized the existence of 
other gods than their own. and as men’s horizons were broadened by 
the economic and political unification of Babylonia the various deities 
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were gradiiallv tinite<i in one family system. The coming of the 
Semites hrought new tleities who were eventually iilontified with the 
old Sumerian gods. The myths and legends concerning the two sets 
of gods were amalgamated, and the worship of each assumed new 
forms. .4t the same time countless lesser spirits stood closer to the 
common man than the great gotls could, and they helped him in his 
everyday affairs if properly invoked or cajoletl. 

Especial interest attaches to the myth and worship of Ishtar and 
Tammiiz. Ishtar w'as an old neolithic fertility gotldess. often identified 
w ith Mother Earth, while Tammuz, her son or perhaps her lover, was 
associati-d with vegetation. The myth told of his violent death, of the 
sorrowing of Ishtar, and of his resurrection. Worshipers mounied 
with Ishtar when he died, but their mourning turned to joy when it 
was spectacularly announcetl that the gotl hatl risen from the dead. 
This myth of the dying and rising god was an allegoiy of the yearly 
death and resurrection of vegetation, and it raised hopes that the god 
would confer immortality u{X)n those who worshi[K‘d him. The cult 
spread throughout the Near East (with Ishtar sometimes appearing as 
.\starte or .\shtoreth) while close parallels are to be seen in the myths 
of Cvbele and .\tti.s in .\sia Minor and of Demeter and Persephone in 
Greece. Tile Romans identified Ishtar with N’enus, Tammuz with 
.Adonis, and the myth has been retold by countless poets from Ovid 
to Shakespeare. 

Sumerian religion also paid great attention to the omens and 
prophecies by which the gods made their w ill known to men. There 
were innumerable wavs in which this knowledge might be communi¬ 
cated. Dreams were considered very impirtant; the entrails, t'specially 
the livers, of sacrificed animals received careful study; inspired men 
w'ere lielieved to speak w ith the voice of a god. As the gods were 
commonly associated with the heavenly bodies, it was natural that 
unusual astronomical hap|X‘nings. such as eclipses, should be deemed 
significant and carefully recorded. Out of these observations grew the 
science of astronomy as well as the pseudo science of astnilogy, whose 
practitioners still claim to predict the future from the stars. Closely 
associatcel with these practices was the magic which played a tre¬ 
mendous part in Babylonian life. It was universally Iselieved that 
sickness and other misfortunes were caused by evil spirits, against 
which hundreds of charms and incantations were usc^d. Matters of 
everyday life such as plowing, planting, building a house, or casting 
metal were accompanietl by elalmrate rigmaroles to insure their 
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success. .411 primitive peoples behave this wav, but the Babvlonians 
reduced their magic to a system and became the foremost magicians 
of anti(|uity. Even in Komuii times magicians and astrologers of evcr\’ 
sort were called “Babvlonians" or “Chaldeans." 

The Sumerians undoubtedly had a wealth of legends, stories, and 
epics, which they [>assed down from generation to generation by word 
of mouth, but their methcnls of writing made it difficult to record long 
literars' works. Tfje average clay tablet could not hold one page of a 
modem printed l>ook. and it was not easy to keep more than a few 
tablets together and in order as the separate “x’olumes" of one |X)em. 
In general, therefore, the Sumerian literature we po.ssess consists of 
short pieces. Moreoser, as writing was a monopoly of the priests, 
written literature was largely of religious interest. The m<»st common 
form of |x>etiA’ consisted of hymns and pravers, hut other longer 
poems told how the gotls created the earth and man or how certain 
religious cidts were established. The longest and most famous of these 
literarv' works is the “Cilgamish epic." which recounts the adventures 
of a mythical king of Unik. It covers twelve large tablets and contains 
almost three thou.sand short lines, almut half of which are .still legible 
in our broken copy. This poem and the creation stories attracted great 
attention when they were discoxered. aixmt one hundretl years ago, 
because they told stories closely resembling the Biblical stories of 
.\dam, the [>atriarchs. and the flcxxl. Totlay there can lx? little doubt 
that the early chapters of Genesis, in the Bible, are somehow con¬ 
nected with these early Sumerian myths. 

.4n especially im|xirtant discovery came in 1901 when French 
archeologists unearthed a large black stone covered with cuneiform 
writing. Study soon showetl that the in.scrib<-d writing was a code 
of laws issued by the great king Hammurabi. .At the top of the stone 
was a carving .showing the king standing Ixfore a god. from whom he 
received the sttjiie itself; the scene is remiiiiscvnt of .Moses receiving 
the tables of the I.aw from Gotl on Mount Sinai. Further discoveries 
have made it clear that the Semitic Ilatninurabi <lid not invent these 
laws himself but merely assembled or codified the prevailing law of 
the land, most of which was of Sumerian origin and sexeral centuries 
old in his tlay. Nevertheli'ss. Hammurabi's code is invaluable because 
of the light it thniws on the organi/irtinn of Babylonian society. It 
speaks of an aristcx-racy of high officials in church and state who 
derived their income from land, of a middle class of merchants, 
artisans, and laliorers, and finally of slaves. It mentions the law courts. 
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some presided over by priests, others by agents of the king, with 
final appeal to the king himself. It inflicts severe punishments upon 
criminal offenders, but the greater part of the code is devoted to civil 
law, discussing family organization, property rights, contracts, the 
rights of labor, and countless similar matters. Hammurabi's code is 
our oldest elaborate document in social history. 


5. ANCIENT EGYPT 


Higher civilization in Egypt l>egan at approximately Th» land 
the same time as in Babylonia, but its development followed a some- of Cgypt 
what different course. The divergencies may be explained in part by 
geography. Like Mesopotamia, Egv'pt is composed of two parts: 

Upper Eg\'pt, which is the valley of the Nile, and Lower Egypt, 
which is its delta. {\s the Nile flows from south to north, Upper 
Egypt is southern Egypt, and is placed below Lower Egypt on our 
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maps.) Upper Eg\’pt was the scene of early neolithic cultures at a 
time when Lower Egypt was still swamp, but though the delta 
presently Irec-ame habitable. Upper Egypt retained her cultural 
ascendancy. This Upper Egypt, the valley of the Nile from ancient 
Memphis (not far from modem Cairo) south to the First Cataract, is 
a long narrow cleft, about 125 feet deep, cut by the river into the 
plain that is now the Sahara Desert. .\Imost five hundred miles lung, 
it varies in width between two and twentv-fi\e miles. This shoestring- 
shajred valley and the triangular delta at its mouth contain somewhat 
less than ten thousand square miles of e.xtrcmely fertile land. Tl)e rest 
of Egy pt, howexer large it may appear on the map, is only desert 
waste. 

Deserts protected Egy'pt from outside invaders, though not render¬ 
ing her so remote as to be inaccessible to traders and other peaceful 
visitors. While .Me.sopotamia was often raided by hillsmen from the 
east and by bedouin from the west. Egypt could 1 k‘ invaded only 
from the Isthmus of Suez at the northeast, and then only after several 
tlays’ inarch across the Sinai Desert. Therefore Egypt was rarely 
entered by hostile armies, and she suffered less than her .\siatic rivals 
from the ravages of war. Tlie Egy'ptian people deselopetl along their 
own lines, working out their own cultural pattern with only occasional 
disturbance from the outside. Century followetl century, and the 
Egyptians continued in the even tenor of their ways, heedless of time. 
No woiuler they cared little for historx' and preferred to fi.\ their 
thoughts, their hojres, and their aspirations upon eternity. 

.An ancient Greek hi.storian once declareil, fpiite truthfully, that 
“Egypt is the gift of the Nile.” Every' year, toward the end of July, 
the Nile Iregins to rise, overflowing its banks and flcKKling the whole 
\alley. When the waters rcct*de in the following October, they leave 
iH'hind a thin film of mud brought down from the jungles of central 
Africa. The soil of Egy'pt, thus constantly' renewed, gis’es splendid 
crops without the ii.sc- of fertilizer or crop rotation. The river also 
irrigates the land, and in early times the Egyptians learned to spread 
its life-giving waters still farther with artificial canals and thus greatly 
augment the acreage under cultivation. The narrowness of the valley, 
with each district dependent upon water from the district alwve, 
ma<le it desirable to operate irrigation systems over large areas, or 
iK'tter still, to have one great system for the country as a whole. Tlie 
construction and maintenance of these' irrigation canals required the 
cooperative effort of people all up and down the Nile and made 
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necessary a strong central government. Egj^t therefore achieved 
political unity many centuries before Babylonia, and this unit)’, once 
established, was so essential to the life of the nation that it was 
rarely disturbed. 

Efftjpt’s Political History 

In late nwlithic times Eg>'pt had been made up of some forty dis- Egypt 
tricts, later called “noines," which were gradually antalgamated into un/tad 
the two kingdoms of Upix-r and Lower Egjpt. Tlien. about 3100 b.c.. by Mana* 
a king of Upper Egy pt, traditionally kmown as Menes, conquered 
Lower Egypt and founded a united kingdom. Menes was a native of 
.■\bydos, a town in the central part of Upper Egypt, but after his vic¬ 
tories he established a central government at Memphis, a new city 
which he founded near the frontier separating Upper from Lower 
Egj'pt. Here he and his successors ruled for upward of eight centuries, 
until about 22-50. 

This long period in Egyptian histoiy is called the Old Kingdom, Tha O/d 
and its many kings are divided into six groups, known as the first six Kingdom 
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dpasties. This was the period of the first great flowering of Egyptian 
civilization. The earliest pyramids were built by the kings of the 
Third Dynast)’ (c. 2750-2700), the largest and most famous by those 
of the Fourth (c. 2700-2550), while the arts and other aspects of 
civilization flourished correspondingly. Unfortunately, however, the 
kings of the Si.xth Dynasty (c. 2400-2250) became oppressive, district 
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governors began usurping power, and the dynast)' fell. The central 
government then collapsed and for many years Egypt suffered 
severely from the misnde of local lords. 

When the kings of the Twelfth Dynast)' (2000-1780) had finally 
restored the central authorit)', they transferred the capital to their 
native city, Thebes, far up the Nile, which remained the seat of the 
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central government thereafter. For more than t«’o hundred years this 
dynastv’ presided o\'er the brilliant period in Egyptian history that is 
known as the Middle Kingdom. Economic prosperitv’ relumed, bring¬ 
ing with it a new creative period in the history’ of Egv'ptian civiliza¬ 
tion. Eventually, however, the dynasty was overthrown by nomadic 
.Asiatics called the Ilyksos. Egvpt was invaded for the first time since 
Menes, and the invasion was accompanied by great destruction, 
especially in the delta. Not until two hundred years later did the 
native Egyptians regain sufficient strength to expel the flyksos in¬ 
vaders. 

The Eighteenth Dviiasty (1570-1320) ruled Egv'pt during the third 
and last period of her ancient glory, called the Empire. The horrors 
of the ilyksos invasion had made a deep impression upon the minds 
of the Egyptians, and a fear-psychosis causetl the early nrlers of the 
new dynast)' to become aggressive militarists in self-defense, .\fter 
they had driven out the invaders, they resolved to prevent a repetition 
of the Hyksos disaster by occupying considerable parts of .Asia. The 
most successful of the warrior kings was Thutmose 111 (1504-1450), 
who pushed his frontiers north to the great bend of the Euphrates, 
while other experlitions reached south to the land of Punt (Somali¬ 
land), Egv pt was not able to govern so vast a territory, however, and 
by 1400 her weakness was l)ecoming evident. Marauders from the 
desert l)egan forcing their way into Palestine and Syria, and the 
Egv’ptian king's local governors sometimes joined the invaders. One of 
the last kings of the dynastv' was the famous Akhnaton (1387-1.366). 
whose program of religious and political reform will be discussed 
presently. 

The Nineteenth Dynasty (1320-1200) produced another great 
warrior in Kameses II (1299-12.32), who fought successfully in Syria, 
but Kameses III (1198-1167), of the Twentieth Dynasty, was the 
last of Egv'pt’s great kings. Soon after his death the Empire collapsed 
though oc*casional kings made futile efforts to regain the gbrv' of their 
predecessors. Egypt was indeetl a broken reed. .After 945 a succession 
of foreign dynasties-Libyans from the west and Nubians from the 
south-ruled Egvpt, .Assyrians and Persians from .Asia conquered the 
country, and finally a Greek adventurer, .Alexander the Great, was 
crow-ned king of Egypt in Memphis (332 b.c.). Greeks and Homans 
between them ruled Egv'pt for almost a thousand years, until the 
coming of the .Arabs in a.d. 639. Various dynasties from other parts of 
the Moslem world then held Egypt until late in the nineteenth cen- 
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hiry, when the French and British took over. Only since 1923 has a 
native government again ruled Eg\-pt. Though Egypt's greatness and 
even her political autonomy thus passed away, no other nation has 
approached her two thousand years of histor\' as an independent 
nation. 

Egyptian Gocemment 

As we turn from early Babylonia to Egypt we discover a very dif¬ 
ferent spirit pervading both political and social life. While Sumerian 
civilization rested primarily upon religious foundations, that of Egypt 
was essentially secular. Tlie Sumerian city-states were theocracies, 
governed (in theory' at least) by the gods; the highlv centralized 
was a monarchy governed by kings. The bureaucrats 
who did the actual worlc of governing Babylonia were priests; those 
in Egypt were royal agents. The priests were the great capitalists of 
Babylonia; in Egypt this function was performed by kings. The 
triumphs of architecture in Babylonia were temples; those in Egypt 
were royal tombs and pyramids. Babylonian scholars and scientists 
were priests; in Egypt they were servants of the king. Babvlonian 
ethical thought was largely religious and siipposedlv of divine in¬ 
spiration; that of Egypt was secular, and ethical writings were popu¬ 
larly attributed to kings or their ministers. Even the Semitic Ham¬ 
murabi saw fit to proclaim that his law code came directlv from the 
gods; in Egvpt the kings dispensed justice in their ow'n names, and all 
Egyptian laws were attributed to kings, even though they might date 
from hoary antiquity, Wlien kings aerjuired the power formerly en¬ 
joyed by the priests in Babylonia, it marked the beginning of the 
end; in Egypt, priests had little political power until the country’’s 
decline was far advanced. 

How are we to account for these striking differences? In Eg) pt the 
people as a whole were as religious as peoples elsewhere. Thev had 
temples and priests, they developed elaborate systems of ritual and 
mythology, and they made remarkable contributions to the religious 
thought of the Western world. Then why was their dailv life so 
thoroughly secular while that of Babylonia was dominated by re¬ 
ligion? This secularism may be explained in part, perhaps, by the 
fact that royal armies united and dominated the country just when 
Egyptian civilization was taking shape. Going farther, it may be 
added that the royal military power which effected this unification 
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rested upon the wealth of the kings. But why did kings control the 
wealth of Egypt while that of Babylonia went to priests? W'as it be¬ 
cause the Babylonians were subject, in an e.xceptional degree, to 
vicissitudes of fortune caused by flood, storm, and foreign invasion, 
against which they were powerless and which turned their hopes to 
supernatural aid and to the priests who claimed to represent the 
gods? Could it be that in Egypt, on the other hand, where life was 
more regular, and where there was consequently less cause for ap¬ 
prehension. men could better appreciate the civilizing work of secular 
monarchs? This explanation has been put forxvard, but the historian, 
whose only task it is to record what happened, can give no final 
answer to such deeply philosophical questions. 

From the days of Menes onward, the kings of Egxpt claimed per¬ 
sonal leadership, both with the army in the field and in the manage¬ 
ment of civilian activities at home. In theory the government was 
absolute, and its activities covered every aspect of life. The king 
claimed to own all the land of Egv'pt, and his agents directed its use, 
deciding what crops should be raised, providing seed, and marketing 
the produce. Commerc-e and industry were likewise directed by royal 
officials, and even in early times the kings sent expeditions abroad 
seeking raw materials. To justify this royal absolutism, the king pro- 
claimerl himself a god, the incarnation of one or more of the great 
deities (notably Horus and Re), and as such he received divine 
honors while still alive. It is not easy, however, to say how much of 
the reverence he received was religious and how much of it was 
patriotic. 

The king resided in a huge palace, called the Per-o (whence our 
word “Pharaoh," used in the Bible for the king himself), where he 
was surrounded by an elaborate court made up of nobles and the 
high officials who directed the central government. Other officials 
were sent to govern the iiomes (local units) and to take charge of 
important royal projects in different parts of Egypt. Nobility was 
hereditary, but officials were often recruited from the scribes who 
managed the details of government. Access to the vast army of scribes 
was possible for any ambitious and intelligent boy, and it opened a 
road to wealth and power. At times this bureaucracy of scribes be¬ 
came so large as to be umnanageable and oppressive, a terrible 
burden to Egypt, but for many centuries it governed the counhy 
intelligently and well. 
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Egyptian Arts and Sciences 

The Egyptians began to write shortly before the time of Nfenes, 
and under the Twelfth I)\-nast)’ their sUle of writing attained its 
classic form. In Eg^pt, as in Babylonia, the earliest writing was pic¬ 
ture writing, with certain pictures used to represent sounds rather 
than the things pictured. But whereas the Sumerians simplifie<l the 
pictures into standardized cuneiform characters, the Egypbans care¬ 
fully preseiAed their pictorial and artistic qualities: ever)' Egyptian 
character remained an easily recognizable picture of something, and 
formal inscriptions on stone were always works of art. When writing 
in less formal style, the scribes developed a more fluent script, later 
called “hieratic” (priestly) as opposed to the formal "hieroglyphic" 
(sacred carving) of the inscriptions. For ordinal)' writing the Egyp¬ 
tians iKsed a sort of paper known as "papv'rus,” which was fur more 
c-onvenient than the Babylonian clay tablets. This paper was made 
from the stalks of the papynis plants, the “bulrushes" of the Biblicid 
storv' of the infant Moses), which grew along the banks of the Nile. 
As papyrus was the only form of paper known in anticjuity, and as the 
plants grew only in Egv'pt. the Egyptians always enjoyed a profitable 
monopoly on the manufacture of paper. Thousands of inscriptions on 
stone have been preserved, and hundreds of thousands of papyri: 
most of our papyri date from Creek and Roman times, it is true, but 
many come from the days of the Egyptian Empire and a few even 
from the Old Kingdom. 

The convenience and relative cheapness of papyrus enabled the 
Egv'ptians to write manv things which the Sumerians would have 
preserved only in their memories. .Among other things, the papyri 
have preserved many examples of early Egyptian literature. Thus 
we find Egyptian stories of travel and adventure, several of which are 
reminiscent of The Arabian Nights. (This Arabic collection of stories 
was made in Egypt more than a thousand years after Christ.) Other 
papyri contain collections of songs, poems, and proverbs: others pre¬ 
serve treatises on medicine and other scientific subjects; others deal 
with magic; and still others discuss religion, mythology', and philos¬ 
ophy, The Egyptians made greater progress than the Sumerians in 
mathematics, having worked out the fundamentals of geometry' as 
well as of arithmetic. One of their great inventions was a solar 
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calendar of 365 days, with twelve months of thirty days each and five 
extra days adtled at the end of the year. This calendar, whose year 
was slightly less than six hours too short, probably was invented about 
2700 B.C., under the Third or Fourth Dynasty. 

Tfc« The most famous monuments of Eg)’pt are. of course, the pyramids. 

pyramids These enormous structures, which serx’od as tombs for the early kings. 

represent the culmination of a long esohition. The first pyramids date 
from the Third D)'nasty, the last from the Twelfth, and they numlier 
more than sixty in all. The best known are the three largest, built at 
Gizeh not far from Memphis, by kings of the Fourth D)'nasty. The 
largest of the three, the tomb of Khiifu or Cheops, measures 756 feet 
on a side and its height is 481 feet; it therefore covers about IS acres 
and is almost half as high as the Empire State Building. It contains 
al)out 2,300,000 stone bUxrks averaging 2S tons in weight. The sides 
of the pyramid square exactly with the points of the compass; its base 
is square, with an error of less than an inch; the joinings of the stones 
enclosing the burial chamber itself are too close to permit the in- 
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sertion of a needle. The interior stones are of limestone; the outside 
stones (now gone) were a superior white limestone; and the burial 
chamlwr is lined with polished granite. Tlie stones were cut in 
<iuarrii*s several miles away, floated down the Nile on rafts, and 
dragged along a causeway to their places in the pyramid. The work¬ 
men who trimmed the stones had no tools of any material harder than 
flint and copper; the builders used levers, ropes, and stone rollers, but 
they knew nothing of pulleys; and there was no power but man 
power, Tlie more one studies these great pyramids, the more one is 
amazed at the science and skill of the Egyptian engineers who built 
them almut 2600 b.c. .■Vftcr the Fourth Dynasts’, however, standards 
of workmanship declined, the interior of later pyramids was made of 
brick, and eventually pyramids were built whi<?h were nothing but 
stone casings filltHl with sand. 

The Egyptians also had temples which, in the days of the Old and Temples 
Middle kingdoms, were usually dedicated to the king as a deity. Such 
a temple was built near each of the pyramids, the most famous of 
them being the “Valley Temple" of Klufre, attached to the second 
pyramid at Cizeh. New stjles of architecture came in later times, and 
the most famous constructions of the Empire periotl are temples near 
Thel)es. But though styles might change, Egyptian architects con¬ 
tinued to design their buildings on a colossal scale. 



TEMHE AT LUXOR. T>it» hug* tempi* woi built of Luxor, n*«r Th*b*« In Upper Egypt, under 
the Eighteenth Dynotty, obout 1400 S.C. 
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Eg>’ptian artists showed much greater skill than their Babylonian 
contemporaries in sculpture, painting, and the making of jewelry. In 
all these fields, the sty les set in the Old Kingdom remained dominant 
throughout Egyptian history. Sometimes there was an improvement 
in workmanship, but not always. The most dazzling discovery of 
lesser works of art was made in 1923. when archeologists opened the 
tomb of Tutankhamen, the next to the last king of the Eighteenth 
Dvnasty. These finds are now on display in the National Museum in 
Cairo, but the \-isitor who examines them after studying the materials 
from the Fourth Dynasty, e.xhibited on the floor below, may well ask 
himself whether Egyptian artists had made any real progress during 
the inters’ening thirteen hundred years. After the Nineteenth Dynasty, 
Egypt contributed little to the fine arts. 

Egyptian Religion 

In spite of the secularism that pervaded so much of their lives, the 
Egyptians thought deeply upon theological matters and developed an 
elaborate religious system. Their gods were of many sorts. In 
predvnastic times (i.e., before Menes) each Egyptian nome had a 
local god that served it as patron and protector. Such gods were 
commonly’ represented in the form of animals or other lis'ing beings— 
one gotl was pictured as a falcon, another as a jackal, a third as a 
snake—or sometimes they were given more human forms, as of a man 
with a jackal's or a falcon’s head. These ancient gods were worshiped 
locallv throughout Egy'ptian history, but after the unification of the 
countrx’ one of them was considered a supreme gotl. Under the Old 
Kingtiom the supreme god was the falcon-god Ilorus; under the Mid¬ 
dle Kingdom and Empire, it was Amon, once the local protector «if 
Thebes. These city gods were stipplemented by countless spirits anti 
supernatural beings somewhat resembling the jinn and afreets of The 
Arabian \ights. Though often invoked, appeased, and cajoled by the 
common people, these lesser gods never played important roles in the 
religion of Egy’pt. 

The sun god Re was a much more important deity. His name be¬ 
came the Egyptian word for the sun, and his symbol was the obelisk, 
a pillar pointed toward the sun. As Re had no city of his own, he 
could be worshiped any'where and he presently became a sort of 
universal deity. From a famous temple at Heliopolis (twenty miles 
north of Memphis) his worship spread to all Egypt. Sometimes he 
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was identified with Horns or Aton (the local god of Heliopolis) and 
later with Amon. His priests concocted an elaborate mythology, de¬ 
scribing the origin and sul)ordinate position of the other gods as well 
as the creation of the world and of man. Kings of the Fifth IXnasty 
claimed to he “Sons of Re,” giving him lavish gifts and establishing a 
state-supported priesthood to sers'c him. and the\’ made the Helio- 
politan theolog)- official. 

Still another sort of go<l was Osiris. He was an ancient dying and 
rising god, resembling Tammiiz in Babylonia. .Myths told how he 
was murdered by his enemy Set. who cut his body to pieces and 
threw them into the Nile. Isis, the wife of 0.siris, then sought them 
nut, sorrowing, until she had found them all and brought him back to 
life. Like Tammuz, Osiris rewarded his worshipers with good crops 
in this world and svith a vague and shadowy immortalitv’ in the nether 
world hereafter. He was worshiped especially hy the peasants of 
Egypt, and he became a pow'erful force in democratizing the religion 
of Egypt. Long after such official deities as .\mon and Re hatl been 
overthrown and forgotten, Osiris was still worshiped throughout 
Egypt. Only thirri' years Irefore the birth of Christ the famous Cleo¬ 
patra proclaimed herself an incaniatioii of Isis, and a ct'ntiiiy later the 
Creek Plutarch wrote a sympathetic essay on Isis and Osiris. 

From the earliest times the Egyptians hail concenied themselves 
with the problem of immortalitv'. In prehistoric times rich men built 
themselves elaborate tombs, in which they placed fixrd and other 
materials for use in the next world; the great kings of the Old King¬ 
dom erected the pyramids to protect their mortal uunains; and the 
kings of the Empire prepared for themselves underground tombs 
hidden in the desert west of Thebes. .Mso the art of making mummies 
was invented in early times, to preserve the bodies of the rich from 
decay. 

It is to Egyptian theologians, speculating on the fate of souls after 
death, that we owe our popular conceptions of a “heaven" of bliss 
for the righteous in the sly and an underground “hell” of fieiy torture 
for the wicked. Many Egyptian texts give elaborate dirwtions for 
gaining admission to heaven. Some imply that the dead man need only 
know the correct formulas, incantatioru, and passwords in order to 
pass its gates, but others indicate that high moral conduct was ex¬ 
pected of him. The earlier texts associate immortalitv- with Re. and 
promise this blessing only to kings and nobles, but under the Twelfth 
Dvnast)’ the influence of Osiris worship opened immortality- to everv- 
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one, and Osiris himself became judge of the dead. Truly high stand¬ 
ards of morality and justice were proclaimed under the Old and 
Middle kingdoms, but in later times admission to heaven tended to 
become a routine matter for th(jsc who paid the price in material 
goods. Priests manufactured and sohl Ixmks of formulas whose 
efficacy they giiaranti'ed. and one such manufacturer even had the 
effmnter^' to threaten Re with deposition if he failed to honor 
the passports to heaven that were being sold bv his avaricious 
priests! 

Perhaps the most fascinating character in all Egy ptian history is the 
reforming Pharaoh. .Amenhotep IV, lietter known as Akhnaton. He 
succeeded his father, .Amenhotep III, in 1375 and ruletl until his death 
in 1.366. Coming near the end of the Eighteenth DynasK, he found 
the Empire showing clear signs of decay. Tliough detesting this whole 
imperial ss’stem. .Akhnaton was especially hostile to the priests of 
Amon who s»ip|X)rted and proBted by it and who had become a 
tremendous power in the state. In order to break completely with the 
old regime, .Akhnaton built a new capital, at a place now called 
•Amama alxnit halfway between 'fhebes and Memphis. Here he set 
up his court ajid surrounded himself with a nobility of his own crea¬ 
tion. after which he resumed possession of the lands that his prtKleces- 
sors had assigned to the priests of .Amon. Rejecting this harsh, im¬ 
perialistic deiri’, .Akhnaton addressed his devotions to the gentle and 
helpful .Aton. .As the stniggle Ijetween the old and tlie new .systems 
grew more bitter, .Akhnaton deprived .Amon not only of his lands and 
worshipc‘rs but even of his e.xistence! In other words. Akhnaton de¬ 
clared that .Aton was the only god that really existed, and he has 
therefore lieen hailed as the world's first monotheist. 

.Akhnaton s reforms were of no avail. .After nine brief years of rule 
he died and was succeeded by a youthful son-in-law. Egspt was 
bankrupt, foreign invaders were seizing the provinces of Palestine 
and SvTia, and the priests of .Amon saw their opportuniri’ to regain 
wealth and power. Tliey won over the l)oy-king. who changed his 
name to Tutankhamen and restored their cxmfiscated lands. M hen he 
died, shortly thereafter, they repaid his favors with a magnificent 
funeral and a gaudy tomb. Priestly power increased rapidly thereafter, 
until at last the high priests of Amon at Thebes ruled all Egypt as the 
Twents-first Dynasty (IOS.5-^). This was the last native dynasty 
to rule Egypt for almost three hundred years. 
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After the failure of Akhnaton's refonn, everything declined in 
Egypt. Outward religious pomp and formality supersetled true re¬ 
ligion. When the Greek historian Herotlotus visited Egypt, about 4-50 
B.C, he was faxorahly impressed by many of the things he saw, but 
he made no attempt to hide his contempt for the Egyptian gods and 
their worship. He remarked sarcastically that the Egyptians were the 
most religious of peoples.” and proceedetl to show that, in his day, 
their religion amountetl to little more than the scrupulous observance 
of inane or ridiculous c’Cremonies and taboos. In its great days, 
Egyptian religion would not have merited such sarcasm. 
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While Egypt was supreme in the East, various new 
civilizations were gradually taking form in western and central Eu¬ 
rope. Toward the end of the third millennium monuments built of 
enormous stones began to appear in the West. Some apparently were 
tombs; others were temples, the mosi famous of which is the great 
Stonehenge in southern England, built about 1700 b.c. The men who 
built these huge monuments are now called megalith builders 
(“megalith” means “big stone”), and as the megaliths usually stand 
within a few miles of the sea. it is assumed that their builders were 
sailors and traders who traveled up and dowm the .\tlantic coast and 
even entered the Mediterranean. .\t aliout the same time the “bell 
beaker" potter)'—so called because the jars arc shaped like inverted 
bells—appeared in western and central Europe. Tbe people who made 
it apparently wandered alxnit in small bands, taking their potters and 
coppersmiths wth them, trading and fighting as occasion offered. 
Both megaliths and bell beakers liear witness to the growing impor¬ 
tance of commerce. When the Third Dynasty vras ruling Ur, and the 
Middle Kingdom prevailed in Eg\'pt, western Europe began to 
emerge fnim the neolithic stage of civilization and to develop trade. 

.\t about this time, too, came the invention of bronze. The secret of 
making this alloy was probably discovered independently in several 
places at rlifferent times. Smiths had long been trying to harden copper 
with various alloys, and about 2200 b.c., they began mixing copper 
and tin in the ratio of ten to one, thus producing true bronze. Bronze 
daggers soon began to supplement the metal battle-axes that had 
long Ix-en in use, but swords were not possible until several centuries 
later. Nevertheless, these bronze daggers gave a great advantage to 
their happy possessors and enabled them to conquer new lands. 
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The earlv neolithic peoples of Europe were, as we have seen (page 
18), a mixture of Mediterraneans and Alpines, with Alpine blood 
predominant in central Europe. Soon after 2500, however, men of 
Nordic race began to invade that region from the north and east. 
They were simple nomads, caring for their flocks and herds but 
knowing little of agriculture, and they were excellent fighters. They 
were therefore able to set themselves up as an aiistocracv' in c’cntral 
Europe, reducing the earlier inhabitants to serfdom. Soon there was 
extensive mixture of blood, but though the Nordics became more 
civilized, they lost none of their martial skill and ardor, .\rmed with 
bronze weapons, thev presently began a series of new migrations, 
reaching from the .\tlantic to India, and they thereby turned the his¬ 
tory of Europe and the Near East in new directions. 

One result of these migrations was the Hittite Empire, which 
dominated Asia Minor in the days of the Empire in Egypt. The 
Hittites, or at least the upper classes among them, were a Nordic 
people speaking a language akin to Greek and Latin. They iiuadetl 
Asia Minor from Europe shortly after 2000 b.c., subjugated the primi¬ 
tive Hatti, and founded an empire w-ith its capital at Hattushash-not 
far from the present Ankara. Coming in contact with the Sumerian 
civilization brought to that region by traders in the great days of the 
Third Dvmastv' of Ur. they began to w'rite their language with cunei¬ 
form characters. During World War I a Czech scholar succeedetl in 
deciphering this writing, and hundreds of tablets have given us a good 
idea of Hittite history, government, law, mythologv', and religion. 

After establishing themselves in central .Asia Minor, the Hittite 
kings gradually extended their power until they raided Babxlon in 
1595. Thereafter little was heard of them for two hundred years, but 
after 1400 they became serious rivals of the declining Egx^ptians. 
Shortly before 1350. Akhnaton’s daughter, the widow of Tutankh¬ 
amen. actually invited the Hittite king to send his son to help her 
rule Egx'pt as her consort. Unfortunately, however, the young man 
was murdered on his arrival in Half a century later the 

Hittites fought a great battle with Rameses II at Kadesh in Syria 
(1294). Each king claimed the victory, but a few years later they 
entered into a treaty (w^e have copies in both Egx'ptian and Hittite) 
by which northern Sxria went to the Hittites while Egvpt retained 
southern Svria and Palestine. 

The HitHte decline began about a century' later. In the eleventh 
century various European peoples invaded Asia Minor from Thrace 
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(modem Bulgaria and Turkey in Europe) and overthrew the Hittites. 
Some of tfie invaders established the Phrygian kingdom in central 
.\sia Minor while others founded Lydia farther west, .\fter a few 
centuries the Lydians destroyed the Phrygians (c. 680) but were 
presently overthrown themselves by the Persians (546). Before their 
defeat, however, the)' had absorbed much oriental culture, some of 
which they passed on to the nearby Greeks. .After the destruction of 
Hittite power in .Asia Minor various “S\TO-flittite" kingdoms con¬ 
tinued in southeastern .Asia Minor and Syria until the coming of the 
.Assyrians in the eighth centiii)'. The “Hittites” mentioned at various 
places in the Bible undoubtedly were S)To-Hittites. not the Nordic 
aristocrats of .Asia Minor. 

Meantime other tiny states had arisen to fill the vacuum left by the 
collapse of Eg\ pt. First among them we may mention the Philistines. 
It seems probable that this people came from .Asia Minor, whence 
they mav have l>een driven by the disturbances accompanying the 
Phrygian invasions. They raided SvTia and Palestine by sea, and some 
of them even reached Eg\'pt, after which they settlerl in various cities 
along the Palestinian coast—in Gaza and Gath, among others. The 
Philistines soon niled much of Palestine, gi'ing it their name, but in 
the end thev were destroyed by the flebrews. Though the Philistines 
loom large in early Biblical narratives, they made no important con¬ 
tributions to world civilization. 

Farther north along the .Mediterranean coast were Phoenician cities 
such as Tyre, Sidon. Gebal, and Ugarit. As the Lebanon Mountains 
prevented expansion eastwartl, the inhabitants of these cities looked 
west to the sea, and from early times they were famous traders. The 
Egyptians called them Fenkhu, which apparently meant “ship¬ 
builders," and perhaps our “Phoenician" comes from this word 
through the Greek. Even in the days of the Old Kingdom. Gebal had 
traded with Egypt, and all the Phoenician cities fell under Egx’ptian 
dnniination in the days of the Empire. .-Vfter the Egx'ptian decline, 
Tvre assumed leadership, and eventually her ships were sailing the 
whole Mediterranean. They visiter! the .Ai*gean area in the tenth and 
ninth centuries, and iR'fore 900 they hatl even reacherl Gibraltar. 
Tvrians founded Gades in Spain outside Gibraltar, and other trading 
posts were established in Spain, North .Africa, Sicily, Sardinia, and 
Malta. The largest and most famous of these colonies was at Car¬ 
thage. in North .Africa, which dated from about 8(X). When the .Assyri¬ 
ans conquererl the Phoenician cities, in the eighth century, the colonies 
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were left to shift for themselves and Carthage assumed leadership. 

('arthaginians then built up the great empire against which Rome 
later fought long and bloody wars. 

The Phoenicians arc important because of their pioneer work in 
promoting the economic unification of the Mediterranean basin, but 
they contributed little to the other aspects of civilization. Neverthe¬ 
less, the whole civilized world is indebted to them f(»r one major in¬ 
vention, namely, the alphabet. Several recently discovered inscrip¬ 
tions show that in the early days of the Egyptian Empire the Phoe¬ 
nicians were making many attempts to write their Semitic dialects in 
simplified forms of hieroglyphic or cuneiform. They presently found 
that they could do so with only a small number of different letters. 
One early attempt of this sort was illustrated in an inscription found 
in the Sinai Peninsula, whose twenty-seven different letters lx*ar an 
obvious resemblance to characters in Egs’ptian hieroglyphic. .After 
considerable modification and simplification, these letters became, 
about the year 1000. the classic Phoenician alphabet of t\yenty-h,yo 
letters, from which most modem alphabets were later derived. The 
Creek alphabet, based on the Phoenician, became the basis of both 
the Roman and the Russian alphabets, in one or the other of which 
all European languages are written today. Both the idea of alphal>etic 
writing and the forms we give the various letters are thus of Phoe¬ 
nician origin. 

Meantime the .Arameans. another SemiHc people, were spreading 
out from the desert into Syria east of the mountains. Damascus l>e- 
came their principal cits', but other groups of .Arameans entered the 
northern part of the Fertile Crescent and Babylonia. One such band, 
sometimes called Chaldeans, settled in the lower part of Babylonia 
and eventually extended its political power over the whole district. 
Like their Phoenician contemporaries, the .Arameans were great 
traders and their caravans regularly crossed the deserts to visit the 
whole Near East, just as the Phoenician ships were then crossing the 
Mediterranean to visit the West. -At an early date the Arameans liegan 
writing their language in a modified Phoenician alphabet, which they 
carried as far as western .Asia Minor, the Caucasus, and India. Kings 
and businessmen employed .Aramean scrilH*s, who WTote other lan¬ 
guages with Aramaic letters. Spoken anti written .Aramaic serx’ed as 
the international language of trade and diplomacy throughout the 
Near East until it was replaced by Arabic in the st'venth century after 
C^hrist. 
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THE ASSYRIAS EMPIRE 

WTiile Phoenicians and Arameans were building up their wide 
commercial empires, the .Assyrians were slowly gaining military 
supremacN' in the Near East. Though .Assyria (the northern half of 
Mesopotamia) had been the scene of the earliest neolithic civilization, 
it soon fell behind its neighbor to the south, and for many centuries it 
was a cultural colonv of Babylonia. In the dark period at the middle 
of the second millennium it suffered less than Babylonia from 
barbarian invaders, partly perhaps because its poverty made it less 
attractive. Once or tsvice during these long centuries we hear of 
.Assyrian kings who receis'ed pensions from the Pharaohs, notably 
from .Amenhotep III. .At the very end of the twelfth century a vigor¬ 
ous .Asss'rian king made extensive conquesis, which were soon lost, 
and for three centuries thereafter his successors attracted little atten¬ 
tion. The great days of AssjTian power came in the eighth and seventh 
centuries, when a series of remarkable kings dominated the Near 
East. Theirs was the first great empire of the Iron Age. 

A brief overall picture of the long and confusing storx' of .Assyrian 
military advance must suffice. Before the end of the eighth centuiy 
the hillsmen who had formerly harassed .Assx'ria from the north were 
reduced to impotence, but the .Assstian kings never attempted to 
subjugate them. The .Assyrians also fought frequently with the 
Chaldeans who had established themsebes in Babylonia. The xic- 
torious Assyrians never pacified the Chaldeans completely, though 
they sacked Babylon itself in 6S9 and their king, the great .Assurbani- 
pal (669-626), had himself proclaimed king of the whole region. 
Meanwhile the Assyrians were more successfully advancing their nde 
to the west. Syria was conquered, and Damascus itself was taken in 
732. All the Phoenician cities except Tyre were reduced during the 
next few years, and Jenisalem was unsuccessfully besieged in 701. 
The Jewish king learned his lesson, however, and paid tribute to tlK* 
Assxrians thereafter. The Assyrians also adsanced north from Syria, 
fKreupied Tarsus and the Cilician plain, and crossed the Taurus 
Mountains into central Asia Minor. An Assxrian king lost his life in 
this campaign (70S), but his successors dominated the southeastern 
part of Asia Minor for almost a century. Last of all, Egx'pt was occu¬ 
pied in 669, after which the Asss-rian Empire included all the lands 
dominated by ancient oriental civiUzation. 
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Asstirbanipal came to the throne in 669, and the forty-three years 
of his reign mark Assyria’s high point, but also the beginning of her 
decline. \Mien .Assurbanipal found that he could not hold Eg)'pt, he 
set up a vassal dvnastv (the Twentv’-sixth. 663-525), which soon 
forgot its loyaltv’ to him. Babylonia too cau.sed frequent trouble, and 
when the great king died (626), the Assyrian Empire was only an 
empty shell. .A Chaldean leader then entered into an alliance with the 
.\ledes in Persia, and the two allies marched on the .Assv'rian capital 
at Nineveh. Thev easily captured and destroyed the city (612) and 
the Ass>Tian Empire reached its inglorious end. 

The victorious allies divided the empire Ix'tween them, with the 
Medes taking Nineveh and the northern posse.ssions, including those 
in Asia Minor, while the Chaldeans took the southern part, including 
Babylonia and S)Tia. The Chaldean, or Second Babylonian. Empire 
then led a brilliant e.xistence for seventv’-four years. Babylon became 
a rich and famous cit\', the capital of the new empire. \\Tien revolts 
broke out, soon after the fall of Nineveh, they were quickly sup¬ 
pressed. Jerusalem was entered in 597 and again in oSB. and on each 
occasion manv jews were deported to Babylonia. But in general, the 
Chaldean kings changed very little, and their empire was merely a 
continuation of that of the .Assyrians. In spite of their wealth, how¬ 
ever, they were not strong in a military sense, and in o38 their 
empire collapsed before the Persians. 

Assyrian Civilization 

It was the Assx’rians’ good fortune to hold the fords across the 
upper Tigris River that were used by caravans traveling between 
Syria and Babylonia. In early times they roblied the merchants un- 
mercifidly, but it presently occurred to them that this practice re¬ 
sembled killing the goose that laid the golden egg. They found it 
more profitable to charge tolls, which they boastfully called “tribute." 
The Assvrians then desired to have as many merchants as (mssible 
pass their way and. to facilitate the collection of tribute, they pro¬ 
tected their victims from other roblKTS. In other words, the Assyrians 
successfully sold “protection" to the merchants, and the merchants 
presently learned that the) were getting their money’s worth. The 
true Assyrians were primarily rulers and soldiers (and peasants), 
but throughout their histoiy they did what they could to promote 
trade and industiy, and their military successes promoted the 
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economic unification and prosperity of the whole Near East. This 
fact was a major reason for Assyria’s successes, and it is highly sig¬ 
nificant that when the merchants of the Near East transferred their 
allegiance to the Chaldeans, the Assyrian Empire tumbled down like 
a house of cards. 

Astyrlo’t .Assyria’s military triumphs were due in part to the spirit of dis- 

Iron Agm cipline that had been bred into her people during the long vears of 

prml 0 t barbarian attacks after Hammurabi, in pjut to the fact that her 

armies were the first to be adequately equipped with iron weapons. 
Philistines and others had used iron, but in their day tlie metal was 
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SO rare and the process of smelting it so inefficient that the cost of 
iron weapons was almost prohibitive. \ few leaders might have iron 
daggers with which to finish off a fallen opponent, but the well- 
drilled Assyrian armies were the first to be widely equipped with 
good iron swords. It must be added, however, that the Assj'rians con¬ 
tributed little else to world civilization. Their importance lies in the 
fact that, cruel as they undoubtedly were, they brought an Assyrian 
IK*ace to the Near East, thus enabling some of their subjects to make 
new progress in civilization. The Assyrians themselves were the pro¬ 
tectors of culture rather than its creators. 

Something of the old Sumerian-Babylonian civilization had sur¬ 
vived through the dark ages following Hammurabi, and under 
.\ssvrian protection it blossomed anew. The Assyrian language, a 
Semitic tongue closely resembling the old Babylonian, was wTitten 
with the same cuneiform characters on the same sort of clay tablets. 
.\ssyrians worshiped Babvlonian gods, read Babylonian books, and 
practiced Babylonian magic. .\t Nineveh .\ssurl>anipal collected a 
library of old Babylonian texts which, when discovered toward the 
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middle of the nineteenth century, gave European scholars their first 
glimpse of Babylonian and Sumerian literature. Meantime Chaldean 
scientists were making noteworthy progress in astronomy and other 
sciences, artisans were improving upon old Babylonian techniques, 
and architects and artists were erecting lietter buildings and carving 
better reliefs than had been known even in the days of Hammurabi. 
Cultural progress continued along the old lines under the Chaldean 
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Empire, tinder the Persians, and even after the coming of .\lexander 
the Great (331), 

THE PERSIAS EMPIRE 

The passing of the Assy rian and Chaldean empires opened the way 
for the Persians, who dominated the Near East for upward of two 
hundred vears thereafter. In the fourth and third millenniums before 
Christ the land of Persia (modem Iran) had been inhabited by vari¬ 
ous peoples of rather primitive neolithic civilization, some of whom 
were of Merlitcrranean stock while others were Alpine mountaineers 
from the north and still others were related to the dark races of India. 
They were influenced slightly by Sumerian civilization, but as yet 
archeologists have found no evidence of noteworthy native achieve¬ 
ments. Early in the second millennium, however, much of Iran was 
ovemm by invaders from the north. The leaders and aristocracy 
among these invaders were northerners, who spoke "Indo-European" 
dialects of the eastern variety (see page 30) and who presumably 
had separated from the western Nordics many centuries before. Some 
of these invaders entered the Indus Valley, where they imposed their 
nile, their language (Sanskrit), and many of their religious practices 
upon the earlier inhabitants. Others settled in Iran and a few adven¬ 
turers even reached the northern part of the Fertile Crescent in the 
dark period following Hammurabi. They introduced the horse into 
the Near East, but in these early years they made no other important 
contributions to civilization. 

During the next thousand years new invaders from central Asia 
entered Iran on several occasions and became the local aristocracy. 
There was a gradual amalgamation of culture and blood during this 
long period, but the countiy' was dominated by a strong aristocracy 
whose primary* interest was in their flocks and herds. .\s the invaders 
had no political unity, Iran was divided among many trilies. Two 
of these tribal groups were the Medes and the Persians, who held the 
western part of Iran and who were therefore the onlv ones mentionerl 
hy Assyrian chroniclers and later hy the Bible. The Medes had their 
capital at Ecbatana and held the mountainous region between 
.\ssyria anti the ('aspian Sea; the Persians (in the narrow sense of one 
tribe) lived farther south along the shores of the Persian Gulf. 

.\n Assyrian inscription mentions the Medes as earlv as S35, but 
little more is heard of them until 612. when they* cooperated with the 
Chaldeans in destroying Nineveh. The Medes apparently had estab- 
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lished their rule over most of Iran as far east as India during these 
dark centuries. TTieir victory' over the Assyrians then gave them an 
empire extending from the Indus to central Asia Minor, yet they were 
soon defeated and overthrown by Cjtus the Persian. 

The Persian tribes, like the other Iranians, had once recognized 
some sort of Median overlordship, but they took no part in the attack 
upon Nineveh. .As soon as Cyrus became their leader (559), he began 
plotting against the Medes, and after a victors' in 550 he claimed the 
whole Median Empire as his spoils. Continuing his military aggres¬ 
sion, he advanced into western .Asia Minor, where he overthrew the 
Lydian kingdom (546) and soon thereafter annexed the various 
Greek cities along the .Aegean coast. Presently SvTia and Palestine 
were added, and in 538 his armies entered Babylon itself. W'hen he 
died itj 529, Cyrus ruletl all southwestern .Asia from the Indus to the 
.Aegean, from the Caspian and the Black Sea to the Persian Gulf. His 
son Cambyses (529-522) added Egv'pt in 525, thus completing the 
conquest of the ancient Orient. 

The third ruler of the Persian Empire was Darius 1 (522-486). 
Revolts broke out on Cambyses’ death, and his distant cousin, Darius, 
was not secure upon the throne until .519. Darius was e.ssentially a 
man of peace, an organizer and administrator, during whose long 
reign the government of the empire was established upon firm founda¬ 
tions. From his enormous palace at Persepolis. he and his advisers 
ruled the empire. This empire was divided into about forty provinces, 
each under a Persian “satrap”; an elaborate system of roads was built 
and policed; gold and silver coins were introtluced (money had only 
recently been invented by the Lydians); and the peace which pre¬ 
vailed throughout the empire brought economic prosix*ritv' to all 
classes of people. In spite of the fact that the Persians were foreign 
conquerors, differing widely from their subjects in race, language, re¬ 
ligion, and political tradition, they nded their empire remarkably 
well, never interfering with the local customs and religions of the 
people. Though .several relx-llions broke out in the course of Persian 
history, almost without exception they were led by ambitious .satraps; 
the subject peoples were contentetl. Except for a brief expetlition into 
Thrace in 514 and for wars with the Greeks in 490 and 480 (see page 
109), Darius and his successors usually followed a pe-aceful foreign 
policy, being satisfied with what they held. Few kings of outstand¬ 
ing ability followed Darius, but the machine that he set up continued 
to function for a centurv' and a half. 
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The Persian Empire was overthrown in 331 by the Greek adven- lof«r 
turer Alexander the Great, but it continued to live in the minds and Persian 
imagination of men. The Asiatics who were ruled by Alexander’s sue- •mpirts 
cessors looked back with longing to the days of Persian rule—though 
under the Persians no one had yearned for a return of the Assyrians. 

.\bout 250 B.c. a local Parthian leader living near the Caspian Sea set 
up an independent kingdom, and within a century his successors held 
all Iran; Irefore 100 b.c. the)’ had added Mesopotamia to their domain. 

Theirs was the Parthian, or Second Persian, Empire. During the next 
three centuries it repeatedly fought with Rome, and occasionally its 
armies inflicted grave defeats upon the Roman legions. In a.d. 225 
the Parthian dynasty collapsed, but the Third Persian Empire im¬ 
mediately took its place and continued the struggle with Rome until it 
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fell before the Moslem conquerors in a.d. 641. The coming of the 
Moslems inaugurated a new period in the historj’ of the Near East 
(see page 306). 

Txtroastrian Religion 

.\t the time of Cyrus and Darius, the Persians gave little evidence 
of the literary and artistic talents for which they later became famous, 
but in Zoroaster they had already produced one of the world’s great 
religious prophets. Little is known of the religion of the earliest in¬ 
habitants of Iran, and not much more of the early religion of the 
Nordic invaders. We know that the latter recognized many gods 
(ahuras) and devils (daecos), and that they had priests called magi. 
"rhey did not have temples or idols, but they offered sacrifices out¬ 
doors, and their reverence for fire was so great that they are some¬ 
times spoken of as fire worshipers. 

The prophet Zoroaster, who lived in eastern Iran from about 660 to 
583, belongetl to the old Nordic aristocracy, hut he was much op¬ 
posed to its ways. Like .\khnaton long before in Egypt, and like sev¬ 
eral of the Hebrew prophets who were appro.vimately his contem¬ 
poraries, Zoroaster was Ixjth a social and a religious reformer. Coming 
forward as a champion of the humbler classes (the herdsmen and 
farmers), he spoke bitterly of the aristocrats and their magian allies. 
I le vividly pictured the darker side of the military aristocracy, and he 
prayed for a king strong enough to establish justice throughout the 
land. Closely associated with all this were his attacks upon the magi 
ami their gods. Zoroaster selected one god, .\hura Mazda, raised him 
far above the others, associated him with truth, justice, and good 
order, and compared him to light. The other a/iuras became lesser 
beings in Mazda’s service, somewhat resembling angels; the daevas. 
on the other hand, were dennunce<l as “liars" and compared to dark¬ 
ness. The prophet then pictured life as a constant struggle l)etween 
thesi* two forces. He predicted that at the end of the world Mazda 
would triumph and that all men would then be judged acc-ording to 
their works. 

There is no evidence that the Medes or Cynis were followers of 
Zoroaster, hut Darius certainly was his devoted disciple. Perhaps 
Darius was encouraged to follow this line by the fact that the trouble- 
s<jme revolts at the l)eginning of his reign were instigated bv the 
magi. Darius endeavored to be a king such as Zoroaster had prayed 
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for, and thereby he became a typical oriental despot: a niler far re¬ 
moved from his people, whom he was supposed to govern with divine 
wisdom. The pomp and circtimstance of court ritual were magnifictl 
to enhance his prestige and to impress uix>n men s minds his great¬ 
ness and his uniqueness. 

The magi struggled for a while against the new religion, but when 
they found that thev could not destroy it they dccidetl to accept it 
instead. Nevertheless, they retained many of the old ideas against 
which Zoroaster had declaimed. few of the old ahuras were restored 
to their former gloiy, notably .Anahita, a vegetation goddess much 
like Ishtar, and the sun god .Mithra. The magi had much to do with 
the elaborate ritualism of later worship, and they wrote commentaries 
to explain away Zoroaster’s more embarrassing teachings. They also 
tried to bo specific about the end of the world and the coming “millen¬ 
nium”—so called because they predicted that it would come after a 
thousand years (in Latin, mille means “thousand,” minus, “year”). 
In the popular mind, however, these priests were especially concerned 
with dream interpreting and magic: our very word “magic” can, of 
course, be traced back to their name. 

.\lexander is said to have destroyed many Zoroastrian books, but 
he could not destroy the religion, which resived under the Parthians 
and reached its greatest glory as the official religion of the Tliird 
Persian Empire. The Zoroastrian scriptures—called the .\vcsta—then 
received their standard form, though some of them go l>ack almost to 
Zoroaster himself. The religion suffered again after the .Mohammedan 
conquest, and in the end it was virtually stamped out in Iran. Before 
this catastrophe liefell them, however, many Zoroastrians hail fletl to 
India, where they still exist as “Parsees.” 

Zoroastrian ideas also spread to the W'est, where they were taken 
up by Greeks and Romans and passed on to us. In the third century 
Mithra worship was veiy popular in the Roman Empire, especially 
among the soldiers. Even today we s|5eak in good Zoroastrian style of 
the “powers of light” and the “powers of darkness." and of the 
“millennium.” Much of our folklore about angels and devils is of 
Persian origin. December 25 (the winter solstice) was first celebrated 
as the birthday of .Mithra. Baptism was an ancient Persian rite, and 
our word “paradise” is derived from the Persian word for “garden.” 
.\long with these superficial symbols, much of the noblest thought of 
the ancient Orient was brought to the W’est by the Zoroastrian priests 
of Mithra. 
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Tiie last of tho ancient oriental peoples to receive 
our attention, the Hebrews, seemed quite insignificant to their con¬ 
temporaries, yet they have left an indelible mark upon all later Euro¬ 
pean civilization. Thev never were numerous, and in many ways their 
civilization differed only slightly from tliat of their Gentile neighbors, 
but their religious ideas and their religious literature have made them 
one of the most important peoples of history. No historian of civiliza¬ 
tion can lightly pass them by. 

Though the Bible speaks elocjuently of Palestine as “a land flowing 
with milk and honey," this phrase could have occurred only to an 
inspired patriot or to a wanderer fresh from the desert. Palestine is 
not a large country. Squeezed between the Mediterranean and the 
desert, its total area is less than ten thousand square miles (about 
that of N'ermont), much of which is fit only for grazing sheep and 
goats, and part of which is desert waste. The modem tourist finds its 
barren limestone hills uninviting, but perhaps they were more pleas¬ 
ant before deforestation and erosion had ruined the land. Today 
Palestine has a population of perhaps one and a half millions, and 
in antiquity it probably never supported half that number of people. 
Nevertheless. Palestine lay across the main road from Egypt to Syria 
and .\ssyria. and it therefore was crossed regularly by caravans and 
armies. Its strategic position made it a place worth holding, and dur¬ 
ing the greater part of its history it has been a mere appendage to 
one of the great empires. Only in periods of imperial decay, as for 
example in the centuries between the Egyptian and .\ssyrian empires, 
have the peoples of Palestine enjoyed political independence. In con¬ 
sequence. the Hebrews absorbed much of the civilization of their 
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their own tastes and ideals. More than any other people, they were 
the spiritual aristocrats of the ancient Orient, and what they passed 
on to the later worlil was a highly refined yersion of ancient oriental 
civilization. 

In the second half of the second millennium liefore Christ, Palestine 
was held by Egv'pt, and countless evidences of this occupation ha\ e 
been unearthed by motlem archeologists. The inhabitants of that 
day. whom the Bible calls Canaanites, were of mixed origin. The 
majority of these peoples were Semites from the desert to the east, 
but others were descended from northern invaders sucJi as the 
Hyksos. The language of the Canaanites was a Semitic dialect closelv 
resembling Phoenician, and recent discoveries have shown how 
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closelv their social and religious ideas resembled those prevailing in 
the Phoenician cities up to and including Ugarit. 

The early Hebrews were nomads from the desert who filtered into 
Palestine at various times l)etween 1400 and 1200. The Biblical narra* 
tive of the concpiest by Joshua gives only part of the story, and while 
no doubt some Hebrews, before entering Palestine, had been in Egypt 
and escaped under the leadership of a man named Moses, this story 
too concerns only a small portion of the invaders. .As the Hebrews met 
strong resistance from the Canaanites, they held only the less de¬ 
sirable hill countr)’ at first. I.ater the)' fought long and bloody wars 
with the Philistines, and at last they enierged as victors to dominate 
all Palestine. At the time of the invasions the Hebrews were com¬ 
posed of many triln's who showed little desire to cooperate with each 
other. The Philistine wars showed the ni-ed for closer unity, however, 
and shortly behire KXX) b.c. a leader nameil Saul was recognized as 
king by all the trilx's. 

.After Saul’s death his kingdom fell to David whom the Hebrews 
ever after considered ati ideal king. Countless stories were told of his 
prowess in war and love, until it is quite impossible to<lay to separate 
the true from the legendary. It is well established, however, that 
David and his stalwart general joab put an end to the Philistines, 
captured Jerusalem (the last Canaanite stronghold), which they made 
their capital, and carried their raids as far as the environs of Damas¬ 
cus. W’hen Dax’id dietl, ul)Out 960, he was succeede<l by bis son 
Solomon. The new king Imcaine a typical oriental potentate, niling his 
kingdom in splendor e<|ual to that of the other small kingdoms of 
the Near East. His many wises included a (laughter of the Egs ptian 
Pharaoh and a daughter of the king of Tvre. The former marriage 
alliance enabled him to conduct profitable trading e.xpeditions in the 
Bed Sea area, the latter to send ships as far as Tarshish (Tarsus) in 
.Asia Minor. He built an enonnous palace for his wives and con¬ 
cubines, his eunuchs, his ministers, and his bureaucrats, as well as a 
famous Temple at Jenisalein. M<xleni archeology brings witness of his 
grandio.se buildings in other parts of his kingdom. In later and less 
happy times, the Hebrews looked back to Solomon's reign as to a 
Colden .Age when ever)' man dwelt in safety under his own vine and 
fig tree. 

Solomon died almut 935. and almost immediately his kingdom was 
rent in twain. The northern tribes revolted, under the leadership of a 
certain Jeroljoam. who apparently was encouraged by the king of 
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Egypt. This new kingdom, called Israel, occupied the better part of 
Palestine. The two southern tribes remained loyal to the dsmasty of 
Da\id, under Rehoboam. and retained Jerusalem as their capital. 
Thenceforth their kingdom was called Judah, and the subsequent 
period of Hebrew history’ is called that of the Divided Monarchy. For 
bvo centuries Israel played a part in oriental politics, along with the 
other small states, but it was conquered at last by the .\ss\’rians (722). 
Many of its inhabitants were deported to Mesopotamia, where they 
were absorbed by other peoples. The tiny kingdom of Judah stretched 
out its precarious existence a little longer by paying tribute to the 
Assv'rians. \ Chaldean king entered the citv' in .597 and again in 
.586. On each occasion he deported several thousand persons to 
Babylonia, but many of these exiles refused to be absorbed by their 
new neighbors. The years from .586 to 536 are therefore called the 
period of the Exile. 

VVTien Cyrus captured Babylon (538) he treated the Jews with 
his customary leniency and announced that those who wished might 
return to Jerusalem. A small band of enthusiasts went back in .5'36, to 
be followed by many others during the next century. The old 
Davidic monarchy was not revived, but the administration of Jeru¬ 
salem and its surrounding territoiy (Judea) was entrusted to Jewish 
priests who were responsible to a Persian satrap resident elsewhere. 
The Jews accepted this arrangement gladly and led peaceful and 
obscure lives throughout the duration of Persian nile. .\fter .Alex¬ 
ander’s death Judea fell to one of his generals, but the local govern¬ 
ment hy priests was not alteretl. Until the .Maecabean revolt of 168 B.c., 
the Jews continued as |X‘acefuI as before. In 13.5 b.c. a Jewish leader 
lu'came king over his pt'ople, and before 100 his successors ruled all 
Palestine. The Romans captured this tiny kingdom in 63 b.c. but unrest 
continued, the Romans finally lost patience, and Jem.salem was 
tlestroyetl in a.d. 70. Since that catastrophe there has been no Jewish 
state until the recent establishment of Israel (1948). 

Hebrew Religion 

When the Hehrews were nomads in the desert, their civilization 
was not high, but they leanuKl much from the Canaanites after their 
entiy into Palestine. Adopting a settled life, many Hebrews became 
farmers rather than herdsmen. This fundamental change revolution¬ 
ized their manner of life as well as their ways of thinking about the 
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world, their fellow men, and the gods. Since the Canaanites had long 
been familiar with the problems which the Hebrews now faced for the 
first time, the newcomers often accepted Canaanitish ideas and the 
Canaanitish way of life. Coming in rather small groups, they found it 
eass' to take over Canaanitish civilization. .\s a matter of fact, they 
even abandoned their own dialects in favor of Canaanite, modifying 
it only slightly to form the classical Hebrew in which they wrote the 
Old Testament. They used the Phoenician alphabet when making the 
earliest Hebrew inscriptions, which date from the days of the Di¬ 
vided Monarchy; later they adopted the .\ramaic alphal>et, out of 
which they developed the Hebrew characters used today. This readi¬ 
ness of the early Hebrews to acc-ept Canaanitish civilization must 
constantly l)e liome in mind if we are to understand Hebrew religious 
historv'. 

The Hebrew nomads had worshijH-d a god named Yahweh (often 
incx)rrectly written Jehovah) in a manner appropriate to a pastoral 
people. Their principal fe.stival was held in the spring at the time 
when lambs were Iwrn. The C’anaanites, on the other hand. worshi|M.*d 
various v<*getation gotls and gotldesses with festivals at the season of 
plowing, first fniits. and harvest, and they ex|H*cted their reward to 
come in the form of good crops. Taken as a group, the C'anaanitish 
go<ls were called Baals, or "Lords." When the Hebrews accepted a 
settled agrii-ultiiral life they felt a great temptation to abandon 
Yahweh. who had looktnl after them in the de.sert, and instead to 
worship the Baals, who promised blessings in harmony with agricul¬ 
tural life. Thus a fierce struggle arose between Yahweh and the Baals, 
which in essence was a struggle In-tween the two civilizations. Many 
Hebrews simply went over to the Baals: others c-onsideretl agricultural 
life incompatible with loyalty to Yahweh and retunierl to the desert 
mcKle of life; and still others, expanding their conception of Yahweh 
and declaring that he could aid agriculture even Ix-tter than the Baals 
themselves, instituted agricultural festivals in his honor. In the end, 
the latter group won, though at the price of inctirporating much Baal 
worship in the new worship of Yahweh. Many years passed Injfore 
Yahweh worship was purgi*d of these heathenish features. 

In this great stniggle a leading part was taken by the Hebrew 
prophets. The earliest of these differed but little from the holy men 
of other religions, who gave advice, found lost objects, foretold the 
future, and perfonned other services in the name of their deity. The 
Baals liad their prophets, just as Yahweh had his, and the two groups 
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of prophets became the champions of their respective gods. Thus the 
prophet Elijah, who lived in Israel about 830, devoted his life to fight¬ 
ing the Biials, their prophets, their worshipers, and especially the 
Hebrew's who had gone over to them. His mighty deeds and his 
brilliant successes are dutifully recorded in the Old Testament. From 
early times the prophets had taught that Yahweh expected moral con¬ 
duct as well as sacrifices from his worshipers, and this aspect of their 
teaching became more prominent as the Baals were gradually 
dcfeateil. The earlier prophets w'rote nothing themselves, but 
books alx)ut Elijah and others were written by their devoted dis¬ 
ciples. 

In the eighth centurv’ some prophets began issuing their oracles in 
written form, and their writings are still to In* found in the Old Testa¬ 
ment. Tlie earliest of the writing prophets was .\mos, who lived almut 
7.50, but within a few years he w-as followed by Hosea (c. 740), Isaiah 
(c. 700), and others. Hosc'a was still concenied primarily with the 
wickedness of Baal worship, but .\inos and Isaiah were more inter¬ 
ested in the misdeeds of those who pretended to worship Yahweh. 
They grew elix]uent when denouncing those Hebrews w'ho ground 
dow'ii the faces of the poor and who substituted incense and Sab- 
l>aths for justice and mercy. 

The rise of .\ssvria and the fall of Israel (722) raised new prob¬ 
lems for the prophets and eventually led to a monotheism which pro¬ 
claimed that Yahweh was the only god in existence. Elijah and his 
contemporaries had often pic-tured the Baals as ridiculous and con¬ 
temptible, but it had never occurred to them to doubt their existence 
or even their jmwer. They merely declared that Yahweh was more 
powerful than the Baals and promised that he would look after those 
who wnrshi{K>d him aright. Then came the fall of the Northern King¬ 
dom. Judging by the words of the earlier prophets, this catastrophe 
showed that Yahweh was unable to protect his own people, and many 
Hebrews made haste to worship the powerful .Assur, god of .Assyria. 
The problem was a serious one, but the prophet Isaiah found an 
answei. He flatly denied that the AsscTian victories were evidence of 
the siipenoritv’ of Assur over Yahweh. In fact. .Assur had nothing to do 
with the Assynan victories, which were due to Yahweh’s using the 
.Assyrian armies to punish his people for their sms. The corollary of 
this doctrine was that by repentance and reform the Hebrews might 
stop the .Assyrian advance, for the Assv'rian armies could go only as 
far as Yahweh wished. “Shall the ax boast itself against him that 
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hewclh therewith?" exclaimed Isaiah. He did not explicitly deny that 
the ^od Assur existed, but as that god was powerless, he might as 
well not exist. Yahweh was the only god that mattered, either for 
Hebrews or for .Assyrians. 

Such reasoning may have encouraged some Hebrews to remain 
loyal to Yahweh. but it did not convince the kings of Judah, most of 
whom in the next century worshiped .\ssur in addition to paying 
tribute to .Asssiia. Sometimes the prophets of Yahweh were per¬ 
secuted, but they continued active, encouraging people to remain 
loval to their national god, Yahweh, and drawing up precepts and 
laws bv which the faithful should regulate their lives. These prophets 
were complete monotheists, and they are sometimes called the 
Deuteronomists because much of their work now appears in the 
Biblical book of Deuteronomy. The decline and fall of .\ss\’ria helped 
them tremendously, for it proved that .As.sur w'as not so powerful after 
all. As earlv as 621 these prophets persuaded the king of Judah to 
renounce all foreign gods and institute reforms in accord with the 
prophetic spirit, but this king was killed in battle in 608 and his suc¬ 
cessors soon relapsed. Then came the crowding tragedy of the fall of 
Jerusalem and the Exile, which ended a period in the development of 
the Hebrew religion. 

The Exile had the most far-reaching effwts upon the Hebrew faith. 
Though manv Hebrews deserted their people completely, and w'ere 
absorbed into the general population of Babylonia, others fanatically 
persevered in Yahweh worship as a sign and symbol of their national¬ 
ity. Out of the ensuing struggles emerged a new’ religion, commonly 
called Judaism. Tliese years produced three of the great Hebrew 
prophets. Jeremiah had begun to prophesy shortly before the reforms 
of 621, and he surxived the debacle of 586. For him religion was a 
personal rather than a national affair, and he taught that a man could 
worship Yahweh regardless of where or under what goxemment he 
lived. Ezekiel had lieen a priest at Jerusalem before he was taken 
to Bahvlon in 597, He too made the discovers' that Yahweh could be 
worshiped anywhere, but he continued to dream of a liberated and 
theocratic Jewish state. The third of the great prophets is now called 
the Second Isaiah because, for some unknown reason, his prophecies 
now make up the last part of our Book of Isaiah. Prophesying about 
540, he appeared as a bringer of good tidings and predicted that 
Cyrus the Persian would soon lilwrate the Jews. Being a complete 
monotheist, he looked on Cyrus as Y'ahweh*s agent, and he foretold a 
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time when all men would worship Yahwch. He even suggested that 
the recent trials of the jews would have a purifying and redemptive 
effect for all mankind. 

The exiles who returned to Jenisalem were deeply religious per¬ 
sons, filled with the ideas of Ezekiel and the earlier prophets, hut not 
alw’avs sharing the hroad \iews of Jeremiah and the Second Isaiah. 
The priests who governed the tiny Jewish state nded in the name of 
Yahweh and constructed a theocracy of a tx'pe not uncommon in the 
ancient Orient. They were strict in enforcing ancestral customs such 
as circumcision and Sabbath obserxance. and they sought to preserve 
Jewish racial purity by forbidding intermarriage with Gentiles. The 
priests formulated and codified these ancient customs in the Mosaic 
Law (so called because thev attributed it all to Moses), which has 
governed Jewish religious life from that day to this. 

Xexertheless the racial and religious exclusixeness of postexilic 
Judaism did not pass without a challenge. The author of the charm¬ 
ing little story of Ruth reminded his readers that the great David 
himself was descended from a Moabite woman. The story of Jonah 
sought to inculcate txvo important lessons: first, that it is impossible 
to escape from Yahwch, even in the most remote comer of the earth, 
and second, that God cared even for the people of Nineveh and would 
gladly have spared them had they been willing to listen to his prophet. 
.\nd the last of the prophets. Malachi, foretold a time when men 
everywhere would unite in the worship of Yahweh. These men be¬ 
lieved that the unity and iiniversalitx’ of God should unite all men in 
one great communitx' of worship. This w'as the greatest triumph of the 
Hebrews and their greatest contribution to humanity. 

The Hebrew Bible 

The Hebrews produced the first large and imposing literature in 
history. Earlier peoples ha<l had their literatures, to be sure, but today 
these Ixxiks are read only by scholars. The literature of the Hebrews, 
on the other hand, has ever since enjoyed a wide popular appeal. \Vc 
now print this literature in a single volume, called the Bible, or to 
speak more accurately, in the first part of the Bible, which is called 
the Old Testament. This Old Testament is the work of manv authors, 
some separated from others by many centuries, and it includes poetrx' 
and prose, history and fiction, thcnrlogy and law. It reflects the long 
development of Hebrew views on God and the world, on man and 
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society, beginning with the beliefs and aspirations of primitive 
barbarians and rising to the loftv' teachings of the later prophets. It 
is our principal guide to the history of the Hebrew's and to their 
religion. 

The Hebrews divided their Old Testament into three parts, called 
respectively the Law, the Prophets, and the Writings. The first of the 
five books of the Law, the Book of Genesis, gives the well-known 
legends about the crcittion of the world, the first man .\dam. Noah 
and the Flood, .\brahum and his descendants, and the Hebrews in 
Eg\pt; and the Book of Exodus tells of the escape of the Hebrews 
under Moses. The passages dealing with the earliest times so closely 
resemble Sumerian myths on the same subject that it is impassible to 
doubt their common origin. The Hebrews probably learned these 
storii*s from Sumerians or Semites while still wandering in the desert, 
wanderings whic hare reflected in the stories of .\braham, Isaac, and 
jacfib. The Hebrew version of these legends prohably was written 
down for the first time in the ninth and eighth centuries, in many in¬ 
dependent narratives. Later tliese narratives were collected and 
edited time and time again by the prophets. The last of the five hooks 
of the Law, Deuteronomy, was the work of the prophets of the 
seventh centuiy, and the interv'ening books (Exodus, Levitictis, Num- 
!>ers) give the Law as codified by postexilic priests. The laws were 
collected from many different sources (one long passage closely 
resembles part of the code of Hammurabi), and there was much edit¬ 
ing. .\t last, in postexilic times, all these various materials were woven 
together to form our present five books. 

The Hebrew Bible divides the Prophetic lxK>ks into two groups. 
The Former Prophets are historical lxx)ks. tracing Hebrew history 
from the entrance into Palestine down to .586. These books arc well 
called prophetic, for they were written by the prophets, and their 
contents were selected and arranged to illustrate the prophetic teach¬ 
ings about Yahweh and his care for his people when they obeyed him. 
his punishments when they did not. The Later Prophets are the writ¬ 
ings of the prophets from .\mos to Malachi. They include the three 
“Major Prophets" (Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel) as well as the twelve 
“Minor Prophets." Here too there has been much editing, and there 
are many passages which cannot properly be assigned to the man 
whose name the book bears. Thus the prophecies of the Second 
Isaiah (see page 86), as well as others from still later writers, are in¬ 
cluded in our Book of Isaiah. 
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The last part of the Hebrew Bible, called the Writings, contains 
matters of a more miscellaneous sort. The Psalms were hymns edited 
for use in the Second Temple, built after the Exile; though legend 
attributed them all to Da\id. most of the Psalms were of much later 
origin, and a few date only from the second century before Christ. 
The Proverbs, bits of homely wisdom, are very difficult to date; some 
passages closely resemble similar Egx'ptian books. Ruth. Esther, and 
Job may be classified as works of fiction written for puqwses of 
edification. The Book of Daniel, written about 166 b.c., takes the form 
of a series of visions of the future, but it has never been accepted as 
prophetic bv the jews. The Hebrew Old Testament closes with the 
Book of Chronicles, a recapitulation of Hebrew histor\' written from 
the point of s-iew of the postexilic priests. 

.\s the Old Testament is a collection of books, not one single lK)ok, 
the problem arose as to which works should be included. Tlie list of 
those selected is called the “canon," and lx)th jews and Christians 
came to regard the books thus listed as inspired Scriptures. The first 
to be admitted to the canon were the books of the Law, whose special 
|K)sition has always lx*en recognizerl by jews. The other two groups 
were added later, and the whole canon was settled shortly liefore the 
time of Christ. This canon is the one followed in Jewish and Protestant 
Bibles today, though the xarious Ixwks of the Prophets and Writings 
are arranged in different sequence in the two versions. 

.\fter .\lexander the Great many jews migrated to Egypt and other 
parts of the Creek world, where they presently forgot the Hebrew 
language. The Old Testament was therefore translated into Greek for 
their lx*nefit. This translation, called the Septuagint because it 
allegedly was the work of seventj' (scpttiaginta in Latin) scholars, 
was made in the third and second centuries before Christ. Before it 
was completed, jews in Palestine or Egv-pt had written various books 
not recognized as canonical by the consersative leaders in Palestine, 
but accepted none the less by the Greek-speaking jews. This Greek 
canon was ac*cepte<l by the early Christians. .About a.d. 400 a C'hristian 
scholar named Jerome translated the Bible into Latin. With some 
reluctance he included the extra books in the Greek canon, and his 
I^tin version (known as the Vulgate) is the basis of modem Catholic 
Bibles. The earlv Protestants returned to the jew’ish canon, but Luther 
and other translators put the extra books in a special section, bound 
lietween the Old and the New Testaments and called the “Apo¬ 
crypha.” These nine books still appear in some Protestant Bibles. 
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8. THE GREEK STATES 


When the early Eg)’ptian and Sumerian ci\ilizations 
were in their prime, Europe’s population still had only simple neo¬ 
lithic cultures. In the days of the Eg)ptian Empire, however, higher 
civilizations appeared in Crete and Greece; in the days of the As¬ 
syrians, the Greeks began their rapid cultural progress, learning much 
from their oriental neighbors; and while the Persians were ruling Asia 
and Egypt, the Greeks were creating a civilization far more brilliant 
than any known to the Orient. This civilization, combining Western 
elements with Eastern, w'as later absorlied by Rome and tlius bwame 
the foundation upon which our own is built. 

The homeland of the Greeks was not large and it was poor. It con¬ 
sisted of the Greek peninsula, the islands of the .Aegean Sea, and the 
western coast of Asia Minor. The total area of tliese regions (less 
than fiftv’ thousand square miles, of which about half is on the Euro¬ 
pean continent) approximates that of New York State. Moreover, 
Greece is so mountainous that barely a fifth of its area can be brought 
under the plow', and her soil, even in the few plains and valley bot¬ 
toms, is not comparable in fertility to that of Mesopotamia and Egv'pt. 
Greek farmers have always had to struggle with poverty. The moun¬ 
tains also divide Greece into countless valleys whose inhabitants have 
always feared and suspected their neighbors, and a similar narrow¬ 
ness dominated the minds of the islanders. Whatever unity the 
ancient Greeks possessed was cultural, not political, and their in¬ 
cessant quarrels amongst themselves finally brought them to ruin. 

The sea was the salvation of Greece. When poverty-stricken farmers 
tired of trying to wring a scant}' living from their barren lands, they 
often took to the sea, sometimes as pirates, sometimes as traders, and 
sometimes as colonists migrating to foreign shores. The}' thus spread 
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their ctiltiire atid their influence over the whole Mediterranean basin, 
but first they civilized themselves. .\s Greece faces eastward, ssith 
her mountainous backbone in the west and with most of her good 
harbors on the Aegean side, these prehistoric forays and trading expe¬ 
ditions led adventurous mariners along the southern coasts of .Asia 
Minor to Syria and Egspt, where they found undreamt-of wealth 
and culture. Tlie Elast brought them into contact with the arts of 
civilization, and their quick minds absorbed and improvetl upon 
whatever swined good to them. Their achievements have been ad¬ 
mired by civilized men ever since, and their skill in literature and the 
fine arts, in science, and in philosophy has caused later thinkers to 
speak reverently of “the Greek miracle." 

THE EARLY CIVILIZATIOSS OF GREECE 

The Greeks of classic times l>egan their history with the Trojan 
War, in which the Greeks, led by Agamemnon of .Mycenae, captured 
and destroved Trov, a cits' in northwestern .Asia Nfinor. The storv of 
this war was told by the poet Homer in the Hiad aiul the Odyssey, and 
ancient writers fixed the date 1184 B.c. for the fall of Troy. When 
skeptical historians in the nineteenth centurs' expressed doubts as to 
the historicity of this war, the German archeologist Heinrich Schlie- 
mann decided to dig at the alleged site of Troy and see what he could 
find (1870). To his amazement, he found the ruins of nine cities, 
each superimposed upon its predecessors, and he proclaimed that the 
second fmm the bottom—now known as "Trov H”—was the Homeric 
Troy. He was mistaken, and archeologists now identify “Troy V’Ha" 
with the city descril)ed by Homer. Pottery and other evidence indi¬ 
cate that this cit)’ was destroyed about 1200 b.c. Troy I. at the bottom 
of the heap, was a neolithic \illage dated after 3000; Troy H, an im- 
p<irtant Bronze Age cits’ surrounding a strong citadel, was destroyed 
about 2000; Troy HI, IV, and V were only villages; but Troy VI was 
another important cits', destroyed by earthejuake about 1.300, and 
rebuilt almost at once as the Troy Vila that svas sacked and hiimed 
about 1200. These Bronze .Age cities first showed modem scholars 
• that the Aegean area had been the scene of a high civilization almost 
a thousand years before the Trojan War. Subsequent explorations 
has’c unearthed the ruins of rather similar and contemporary' civiliza¬ 
tions at .Mycenae and elsewhere in Greece, and especially in Crete. 
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The Creeks of historic times knew something about an ancient 
kingdom in Crete and told strange stories about the amazing bril¬ 
liance of its civilization. A British archeologist. Sir .\rthur Evans, 
working in the opening years of the present century, proved that these 
legends were not without historical foundation. There actually was a 
high civilization in Crete in the second millennium l>efore Christ, and 
as the legends told of a certain King Minos who once ruletl there, 
modem scholars call this early Cretan civilization “Minoan." 

The men who created the Minoan civilization had crossetl the sea 
from the southwestern tip of .Asia .Minor, [lerhaps as early as 4000 b.c., 
and somewhat later kindred peoples occupied the neighboring 
-Aegean Islands and southern Greece. The invaders brought with them 
a simple neolithic cisilization, and more than a thousand years were 
to pass before they improved upon it greatly by the use of metal. 
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better ships, and trade. In the days of the Old Kingdom (3000-2250) 
in Egspt an occasional Cretan trader would \Tsit there, or an 
Egs'ptian mariner might reach Crete, but contacts between the Uvo 
peoples were few and far between, .\fter 2000 B.c, however, com¬ 
munication became more frequent, as is proved by the many articles 
of Egyptian origin found in Crete and Cretan articles found in Egypt. 
But while the Cretans traded with Egv'pt, and doubtless learned 
much from the Egv’ptians, they were the creators of a distinctly new 
civilization. 

The center of Minoan civilization was at Cnossus, a city located in 
the north-central part of Crete not far from the .Aegean shore. Here 
an enormous palace ser\ ed as royal residence and housed the govern¬ 
ment offices. Erected about 1800, this building was shaken down by 
an earthquake some two centuries later but w'as restored almost at 
once. The whole of Cnossus was sacked by invaders about 1400, after 
which the city was never rebuilt. Ruins at other sites show that a 
decadent Minoan civilization persisted for another three centuries, 
but the island was overrun and its civilization destroyed by barbarian 
invaders about 1100. Minoan civilization thus flourished through the 
second millennium, with its clima.x coinciding with that of the 
Egv-ptian Empire about 1600-1400 b.c. 

.\s the numerous cities of Crete had virtually no fortifications, and 
as their ruins contain few w’eapons of any sort, life on the island must 
have been eminently peaceful. The resulting economic prosperity of 
the people is evidenced by their large and elaborate buildings, by 
their wealth in gold and other precious materials, and by their leisure 
and refinement. As agriculture could not have drawn such wealth 
from the rather poor soil of Crete, this prosperitv’ must be attributed 
in large measure to industry and trade. Articles of Cretan manu¬ 
facture are found in all the countries bordering on the eastern 
Mediterranean, from Egypt and Syria to Sicily and the northern 
shores of the .Adriatic. Moreover, the old Greek legends spoke of a 
Cretan thalassocracy, or “empire of the sea." This Cretan empire 
must have been commercial and naval rather than political, for it is 
very doubtful whether the Cretans ever held political sway outside 
their own island. Nevertheless, Cretan culture leavened the whole 
central Mediterranean region and started Europe on the path toward 
ch'ilization. 

.Archeologists often use superlative terms when describing Minoan 
civilization, and the palace at Cnossus has especially elicited their 
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admiration. Built around a central courtyard, this palace covered 
about six acres, and parts of it were several stories high. There were 
living rooms, reception rooms, storerooms, offices, stairways, and even 
baths with running hot and cold water and an elaborate system of 
drains. Often the walls were decorated vsitb magnificent paintings 
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while potterv and other small objects testify to the artistic skill of their 
makers. Outside the palace proper were the homes of the common 
people of Cnossus, who may have numbered as many as 100,000. Pro¬ 
viding regular supplies of food for so vast a multitude of bureaucrats, 
tradesmen, clerks, and industrial workers must have required a highly 
complicated economic organi7.ation. 

Economic prosperity gave the Cretans, or at least the upper classes 
among them, ample leisure for amusement and recreation. There 
were outdoor theaters for religious or dramatic performances and for 
athletic contests. The Cretans loved dancing and music, and they 
played various wind and stringed instruments. Their religion was a 
development of the old neolithic worship of Mother Elarth, laying 
special emphasis upon such matters as sin and punishment, purifica¬ 
tion and immortality. The palace and private houses had rooms used 
as chapels, with altars and other religious s)mbols, but so far as we 
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know, whole buildings were never set apart as temples or churches. 
Thousands of clay tablets covered with writing have been found, but 
as yet no one has succeeded in deciphering the Minoan script. It 
seems likely, however, that most of the tablets are receipts, inven¬ 
tories, orders, and other governmental or business documents rather 
than literary works. The Cretans undoubtedly had a literature but, 
like the Sumerian epics, it was recited rather than read. 

Minoan civilization flourished only in Crete, but many of its fea¬ 
tures were carried by traders and emigrants to the Aegean Islands 
and the mainland of Greece. As the early inhabitants of these regions 
shared the primitive cultural background of their Cretan cousins, thev 
found it eas)' to absorb much Minoan civilization, and from them 
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the historic Greeks inherited much. This Greek inheritance from 
Crete has many proofs, perhaps the most eloquent of which is to be 
found in the Greek language itself. Like most languages spoken in 
Europe today, ancient Greek was descended from a dialect once 
spoken in central Europe, but it contained many strange words and 
forms not found in kindred tongues. A large number of these words 
were of .Minoan origin. .■Vmong them may be mentioned words for 
various types of clothing, house decorations, jeweliy, and pottery; 
others deal with trade and include the words for sea. pilot, mast, road, 
bridge, and wagon; still others include words used in music and song, 
or connected with religion, such as pure, prayer, and hymn, and 
among them is the Greek word for peace. If we assume that, along 
with the wortl. the Greeks also took over the thing or the idea from 
their Cretan predecessors, we catch a glimpse of Crete’s wide influence 
upon later Greek civilization. 


The .\chaeans and Mycenaean Civilization 


While the Cretans were enjoying this brilliant civilization, a group 
of peoples knowni as the .\chaeans were slowly ads ancing into Greece 
from the north. Tliis invasion was part of a much wider folk move¬ 
ment. U’e have already seen (page 22) how, aliout 2500 b.c., Nordic 
invaders siibjiiguted the .\Ipine peoples who had long dwelt in central 
Europe lietween the Kliine and the Danube. The conquerors .set 
themsebes up as an aristocracy, imposing their language and many 
of their institutions upon their .subjects, but in the course of centuries 
a general fusion of blood and culture took place. Economic life and 
agricultural methods remained on a rather primitive plane, however, 
and presently central EurojH* became overpopulated. Bands of ad¬ 
venturers then began seeking new homes. They were aidesl greatly in 
their concpiests bv their bronze swords, which were superior to any 
weapons possessed by their yictims. and their horses gave them a 
further adyantage. 

Among these central Eumpeans were the Achaeans, who liegan 
entering Greece from the Danube \‘alley shortly after 2000 b.c. Their 
progress was slow, and not until some three centuries later did they 
advance in niimliers into central and southern Greece. Eyentually, 
however, they occupied the whole peninsula, subjugating the earlier 
Minoan inhabitants, setting themselves up as a niling aristocracy, 
imposing tlu‘ir Aiy an language (the ancestor of classical and modem 
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Creek) upon their conquered subjects, but at the same time learning 
much from them. Their principal center was at Mycenae (wherefore 
their civilization is called “Mycenaean"), but they left their traces in 
almost every part of the Greek peninsula. Greece itself was neither 
large enough nor rich enough to satisf)' their ambition, however, and 
presently they began making piratical raids across the Aegean. It 
was they who destroyed Cnossus about 1400. and a little later we 
find the Hittites complaining of their raids along the southern coast 
of .\sia Minor. In the next century they even reached Egypt, and the 
most famous of all their raids was the one against Troy which was 
immortalized by Homer’s Iliad. 

Mycenae was the most important city of Greece, and its ruins re¬ 
main the most impressive of that age, but its rulers apparently did not 
exercise political authority over the whole peninsula. They un¬ 
doubtedly were the richest and most powerful lords in Greece, and 
they may well have been leaders in such joint enterprises as the 
Trojan War, but there were countless fortified places in Greece whose 
possessors could have defied Mycenae at will. These lesser kings and 
nobit's must have enjoyed a large degree of independence. 

The .Achaean aristocrats were primarily fighters and landowners, 
and their early civilization was much simpler th;jn the Minoan civili¬ 
zation of their subjects. They were intelligent enough to recognize 
and value the arts of civilization, however, and they allowed their 
subjects to follow trade and other ignoble pursuits. Mycenaean 
piilaces were built by Minoan workmen and decorated by Nfinoan 
artists, but they lietray the owner’s barbaric conception of splendor. 
They were lavishly embellished with gold and precious stones, and 
even in the wall paintings military and hunting scenes predominate, 
as opposed to the peaceful scenes depicted in the palaces of Crete. 
Minoan artists painted the pictures, but their .Achaean lords told them 
what to paint. They wTote their Creek language on clay tablets, using 
modified Minoan characters which have recently been deciphered 
(1953), hut even if .Achaeans or Minoans were able to write the 
Creek langnage, they rarely did so. 

Mycenaean power reached its peak between 1400 and 1200 b.c., 
and about 1100 it wras completely destroyed by Dorian invaders. The 
Dorians were distantly related to the .Achaeans, having come like 
them from central Europe. \Miile the .Achaeans were invading Greece, 
the Dorians settled in the northwestern part of the Balkan Peninsula. 
About 1100 they again began moving south, however, and presently 
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they had occupied the greater part of Greece. Some crossed the water 
and overran Crete while others occupied Rhodes and still others 
reached Cyprus. Sometimes the Achaeans managed to hold their own, 
especially in the more mountainous regions, hut many were forced to 
flee to the Aegean Islands or the western part of Asia Minor, which 
thereafter was called Ionia. In later times the cities of Ionia were 
among the most important in the Greek world. .\s the Dorians were 
far more harharic than the Achaeans, they destroyed civilization 
wherever they went, and their raids were followed hy thrc*e hundred 
years of darkness. 

.\t about the same time other Europeans invaded .Asia Minor from 
Thrace and overthrew the decadent Hittite Empire (see page 65). 
Some of these invaders established the Phrygian kingdom, in central 
Asia .Minor, while others established Lydia in the west. The new¬ 
comers from Europe then dominated the western half of Asia Minor. 

THE EARLY POLITICAL HISTORY OF GREECE 

The Dorian invasions destroyed what little political unity Greece 
may have enjoyed in Mycenaean times, and for the next three cen- 
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hiries local chieftains lorded it over the peasants in each tiny valley. 
IndustiT’ and commerce virtually disappeared, yet some things sur¬ 
vived this Durian darkness: the Creek language, various religious 
beliefs and practices, old tales and legends, and the memorv' of a 
glorious past—especially the Trojan War—all of which were passed 
down from generation to generation and became the heritage of 
classic Greece. When this darkness at last began to break, a new 
dawn of civilization brought what we may call the “Creek Renais¬ 
sance.” This period in Greek history’, beginning about 800 B.C.. was 
characterized bv a revival of industry’ and commerce, by the establish¬ 
ment of overseas colonies, by the appearance of new forms of political 
organi'zation and government, by a religious revolution, by the be¬ 
ginnings of philosophic and scientific thought, and by great achieve¬ 
ments in literature and art. .\ftcr tliree centuries of this steady- 
progress came the Greek classic age of the fifth c’entury. 

Trod* and Phoenician traders had begun to visit the .\egean region in the 

toloniat ninth centurv’, bringing with them new commodities and new ideas 
of many sorts. They helped shake Greece out of her Dorian slumbers, 
and before the end of the eighth century Greek mariners w-ere visiting 
all the regions once visited by the Cretans. When the Phoenician 
cities were conquered by the .Xssyrians (about 750), their commerce 
w-as impeded, and much of their commercial empire fell to the wait¬ 
ing Creeks. Overcrowded Greece then began sending colonists to the 
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lands her mariners had visited. \s these colonists were peasant- 
farmers. the colonies at first were agricidtiiral settlements. Sites were 
chosen where good land was available, preferably not far from Greece 
herself. The earliest colonies were located along the northern shores 
of the .\egean. hut l>efore long others were established along the 
Hellespont and still others on the shores of the Black Sea. Meantime 
other Creeks sailed west to found colonies in southern Italy and 
Sicily, or went south to Cvrene in North .\frica. By 600 there was a 
Creek colonv near .Marseilles, whence daughter colonies spread along 
the Riviera and into northern Spain. 

The leader or founder of the colony selected a suitable site, enrolled 
colonists, secured ships for transportation, divided the land among 
the settlers, drew up laws and established religious ceremonies for the 
colony, and ruled it thereafter. The settlers in any given colony might 
come from different parts of Greece, hut they sailed from only a few 
places. The colonists later called this port of embarkation their 
mclrojwlis, or “mother cits’.” The metropolis retained no political con¬ 
trol os'cr the colony, but it profited nonetheless. Though the colonics 
at first wore purely agricultural, enterprising colonists presently liegan 
trading svith natives in their vicinity, and before long they had built 
up commercial empires. The metropolis prospered from this colonial 
expansion because colonial traders usually sent Iwick to their mother 
city for stocks of merchandise. 

Trade was further promoted by ses eral other events of the time, the 
chief of which were the ins’ention of the Creek alphalwt. the introduc¬ 
tion of standard weights and measures, and the invention of money. 
While there was writing in .Mycenaean Greece, the art was com- 
pletelv forgotten after the Dorian invasions, and not until after 8(X) 
did it reap|x«ar. The Creeks then learned to write their language w ith 
a new alphalxt based on that of the Phoenicians. Pn)f>ahly the new 
writing was first used bv businessmen to keep their records; later it 
became known to the nders; and last of all literary men used it to 
record their works. The new weights and measures likewise came 
from the Orient, showing their origin by their Semitic names and by 
their use of the old Sumerian metho<l of c-ounting by sLxties. In early 
times trade was conducted only by barter, hut presently merchants 
began using gold and silver as mediums of exchange. .\t first they 
used nuggets or bars of the metal valued according to weight, which 
were weighed every time they changed hands, .\ssyrian kings began 
stamping marks on such l>ars to indicate their purity, and the kings 
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of Lydia cast gold and silver coins of standard values. The first ntint 
in Greece was set up about 670, and in later times Greek coins circu¬ 
lated far and wide, greatly aiding Greek merchants in their quest for 
markets. 

Merchants and City-States 

One of the first results of the progress of trade in Greece was the 
rise of cities. Heretofore the Greek fanners had lived in villages scat¬ 
tered here and there over the landscape. In every region, however, 
there was a fortified hilltop known as the acropolis. This hilltop was 
surrounded by a stockade or wall, within which were the residence 
of the local nohle, temples, storehouses, and perhaps a few other 
public buildings. Here the peasants might take refuge, with their 
cattle and other movables, in case of hostile invasion. In time of 
peace the acropolis sersed as the center of community’ life for the 
whole region unHl the rise of trade changed eversihing. The traders 
needed a large open market place, or ogora, where they might display 
and exchange their wares, and often they located it at the foot of the 
acropolis. Gradually the center of community life was transferred 
from the acropolis to the agora. Public buildings and temples were 
erected around the market place, and at a greater distance were 
the residences of merchants and the workshops of artisans. This col- 
li>ction of buildings was known as the “city," and the acropolis Ix*- 
came little more tlum a religious center. 

Each noble had held political power over several nearby villages, 
together with the surrounding fields, and in the new day these politi¬ 
cal bonds were retained in order that the city dwellers might have a 
sure food supply. The whole political unit-acropolis, city, villages, 
and fields-was called a polis or "cit>-state," which form of political 
organization remained standard in Greece for many centuries. The 
Greek city-states varied greatly in size. The largest was Sparta, which 
held about 3250 square miles (approximately two-thirds the area of 
Connecticut), but it was not a typical city-state. The next largest 
states were Athens, with nearly a thousand square miles (less than 
the area of Rhode Island), and Corinth with about three hundred. 
Many cit>--states occupied only twenty or thirty square miles. It is 
quite impossible to estimate the total number of such city-states in 
the Greek world, but there must have been more than a hundred, all 
independent of each other and all fiercely jealous of their “freedom." 
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Members of the new commercial and industrial classes soon began 
to find the rule of the old nobility extremely irksome. The nobles 
prided themselves on being fighters and heroes, and they derived 
their income from fields worked by their peasants. They therefore had 
little sympathy with the commercial classes; they were jealous of the 
wealth so ostentatiously paraded by upstarts; and sometimes they 
bankrupted themselves trying to surpass the magnificence of the mer¬ 
chants. They then attempted to recoup themselves at the expense of 
their rivals, sometimes through brigandage and sometimes throtigh 
the more devious arts of taxation. The merchants, on the other hand, 
resented nearly everything about the nobles—their constant wars with 
each other in which the merchants suffered as innocent bystanders, 
their violence and taxation, their reluctance to provide the public 
works needed for the new cities, their inabilit)' to assure law and 
order, their venality, their pretensions to social superiority. Able and 
ambitious men of the merchant class therefore undertook to l)ring the 
nobles to heel. 

These various factors worked together to give Greek traders and 
businessmen an attitude toward government in general that differed 
greatly from that of their pretlecessors in the ancietit Orient. Con¬ 
ducting their businesses to suit themselves, they wished to have no 
dealings with royal or priestly bureaucracies like those that dominated 
the economic life of early Egypt and Babylonia. When the rule of the 
old Creek nobility became intolerable to the merchants, what they 
demanded was freedom from the government rather than control of it. 
They developed a spirit of free enterprise that eventually c’olored all 
Greek life, and Greece, the birthplace of economic lilierty, presently 
l>ccame the mother of [H)litical and intellectual liberty as well. 

The overthrow of the old nobility was greatly facilitated by new 
developments in the art of war. In Dorian, as in Mycenaean, times 
the Creek nubility had fought hand to hand or from chariots, with one 
champion challenging another to personal combat, while his fol¬ 
lowers were an ill-armed and ill-trained rabble of no great milituiy’ 
value. By 700, however, there were considerable bodies of hea\"v 
infantry, known as "hoplites,'* who advanced in close formation and 
fought with sword and spear. They easily drove the old-style armies 
from the field. The new armor and wea|X)ns were expensive, though 
not so expensive as the equipment of a champion of the old sort. 
Sometimes individual members of the merchant class equipped them¬ 
selves as hoplites, but more commonly enterprising leaders raised. 
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equipped, and drilletl companies of mercenaries. The merchants then 
hired these companies, paying them with coin. The nobles, on the 
other hand, rarely had the ready cash for such expenditures, .\rmies 
of hoplites destroyed the military power of the old aristocracy, and 
political power fell to new rulers of the type that the Greeks called 
“tyrants." 

Creek Tyrants 

.\t first the Greek word “tyrant” did not carry the unpleasant asso¬ 
ciations that it has today. The early tyrants were not jiecessarilv cruel 
or arbitrary, nor did their nile necessarily rest upon terrorism and 
violence: the old aristocrats had probably been as guiltv as the earlv 
tyrants in these various ways, and only after a century or two did 
many Greek tyrants come to deserve their later reputation. The im¬ 
portant thing about the tyrant was that he governed for the benefit 
of the new merchant and artisan classes. He may have seized power 
with the aid of mercenary hoplites and killed or exiled many aristo¬ 
crats. but his power, once established, rested with the citizens. The 
tyrants made it their business to motleniize their cities. .■Xs the old 
laws of an agricultural age no longer sufficed, the tvrants issued new 
codes more appropriate to the new age, and their codes were written 
down, not entrusted as heretofore to the memories of aristocratic 
magistrates. Keligioiis rites and ceremonies likewise profited bv 
flrastic reform. In these matters the tyrants merely followed the ex¬ 
ample of colonial leaders in disregarding the dead hand of tradition 
that had formerly dominated legal and religious practice, .^t the same 
time the tyrants spent large sums of inonev—often their own mones'— 
on such public works as agoras, aqueducts, sewers, roads, and 
temples. When these measures had assured the favor of the com¬ 
mercial classes, the masses were easily won over by steady emplov- 
ment, elaborate shows, gifts. The arts of the demagogue also provetl 
helpful. 

While the commercial and industrial classes were thus replacing 
their aristocratic nders with tyrants, the old aristocracy was holding 
its ow'n in the predominantly agricidtural areas of Greece. Leadership 
in the aristocratic struggle against tyranny fell to Sparta, a state 
occupying a large and fertile valley of southern Greece. Though other 
Gieek states were relieving the pressure of population by sending out 
colonies or dcN'eloping trade, the Spartans preferred conquering their 
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neighbors. Before 700 b.c. they had occupied the whole southern 
half of the Peloponnesus, and to retain it they committed themselves 
to a militaristic and agrarian economy. Under the new regime the 
population was di\nded into three classes: the Spartan aristocracy; the 
perioikoi-OT “dwellers around"-who were second-class citizens, own¬ 
ing their owm fields and conducting what little trade was deemed 
necessary; and the "helots.” who were serfs working on the estates 
of the aristocrats. The Spartan aristocracy made up the army and 
conducted the goveniment. .^11 males of this class were trained from 
childhood to be hoplites, militan.' virtues were emphasized at the ex¬ 
pense of all others, and Sparta became an enormous barracks gov¬ 
erned with an iron discipline. The Spartan army was the best in 
Greece, but the arts of cisilization were allowed to languish, h'or a 
long time the Spartan system produced victorious armies, but it could 
not produce leaders with the vision or intelligence to use these vic¬ 
tories wisely. In the end, even the army itself collapsed. 

Tyranny reached the peak of its popularitv in Greece toward the 
middle of the si.xth c-entur>' and then began to decline, .^t alx>ut the 
same time the aristocrats, under Spartan leadership, had solidified 
their position, but they usually were disinclined to aggressive action 
against the tvrants. Old controversies seemingly were worn out by 
.500, and Greek political life was turning in new directions. In .\thens. 
dcmocracv' was replacing tv'ranny, and in the aristocratic states there 
was a rising enthusiasm for Panhellenism or the political union of all 
Greeks. (Tlie Greeks called themselves “Hellenes." and /wn means 
“all.”) Then came the Persian invasions of Greece in 490 and 480, 
which turned the history of Greece in new directions. 


The Persian Wars 

We have seen how Cyrus of Persia conquered Lydia in 546 and 
s<K)n thereafter added the Greek cities of Ionia to his domains (page 
75). As inclusion within his empire made these cities the economic 
outlet of western and central .\sia Minor, and presently opened to 
them the ixirts of PhcH'nicia and Egvpt as well, the lonians did not 
suffer materially; and as the Persians left local government to Greek 
tvrants, the cities at first were not dissatisfiinl. In 499, however, the 
Creek ruler of Miletus rose in revolt and the rebellion quickly spread 
to other Ionian cities. .\ot until five years later did the Persians restore 
order by destroying Miletus. 
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OariuM and S«)on after the outbreak of hostilities, the Ionian rebels begged aid 
Athans of the Creek states. Sparta refused to intersene, but Athens sent 

twenty ships. This gesture was of little help to the lonians, for the 
ships were soon withdrawn, but it annoyed the Persians. During the 
next few years .Athens was in great political ferment, and various 
leaders sought to gain jjopularitj’ by declaiming against Persia. 
WTien reports of this agitation reached Persia, the king (Darius 1) 
began to fear that if his Ionian subjects revoltetl again. Creek aid 
might be more effective than it had been in 498. He therefore de¬ 
cided that the Creek states must Ik* humbled if Ionia was to remain 
secure, lie sent ambassadors to Creece in 491 to demand “earth and 
water" as symbok of subsersiency. Wljen these amliassadors reached 
.\thens they were promptly murdered by the irate populac^e. 

Marathon A year later, in 490, Darius sent a military and naval force across 

( 490 ) the Aegean to avenge this insult. The army landed at Marathon, an 

Attic \illage some twenty-five miles from Athens, where it was de- 
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fcated by an Athenian army under Miltiades. The Persians then 
rehimed to Asia. A tiny Creek state had withstood and defeated the 
armed forces of the mightiest empire on earth, and Marathon justly 
remains one of the most famous battles in history. 

Darius died four years later, apparently having made no plans for Tfc#rmop- 
further operations against Greece, but his son Xerxes 1 prepared a y/a* and 
great expetlition to punish her insolence. He launched his attack in SalamU 
480. The Greeks later assigned fantastic size to his army, which may (4B0) 
have numbered about 2o0,000 men and 1000 ships. After crossing the 
Hellespont on a bridge of boats, the army advanced through Mace¬ 
donia and invaded Greece from the north. The Spartan king vainly 
attempted to hold the pass at Thermopylae with ‘JOO Spartans and 
700 allies, all of whom were killed. Xerxes then entered Athens, but 
a few days later the Athenians destroyed his nasy in a battle fought 
(September, 480) near the island of Salamis, olfshore from .\thens. 

Xerxes then withdrew part of his army from Greece, and the rest was 
driven out in 479. 

ATHENS 

The .Athenians had won the battle of Marathon almost unaided, Albanian 
and while troops from many Creek states cooperated in the second hadanbip 
war. Athens claimed the victory as hers. The resulting enthusiasm in Gre*<« 
brought her great prestige, and throughout the remainder of the fifth 
centuiy .Athens was the most distinguished city in Greece. It was 
during this perio<l that her dem<Kracy and her civilization reache<l 
their greatest heights. But as her glor>- had l>een prepared by her 
earlier historx’, we must summarize this histoiy liefore describing 
Athenian achievements in the classic fifth centuiy. 

The acropolis of .Athens stands almut four miles inland from the AmJco 
southern coast of .Attica, a peninsula jutting eastward from Greece 
into the Aegean. .Attica was inhabited in Mycenaean times, and as 
it was cut off from the rest of the mainland by mountains, it suf¬ 
fered less than other regions from the Dorian invaders. The soil of 
.Attica is poor, even for Greece, agriculture never prospered, and in 
earlv times the region was economically backward. Men presently 
learned, however, that they could exploit other natural resources. 

Potters found the clay excellent for ceramics; valuable silver deposits 
were discovered; olive trees and vines on the hill slopes could produce 
excellent oil and wine in quantities sufficient for export; and good 
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hurbors could lie built not far from tbe city. Nevcrtbelcss. .Attica 
could not support a large i>opulation until tbe middle of tbe sixth cen- 
tuiy, when ber nders leaim'd to import grain from abroad and pay 
for it with manufactured goods, .\tbens tben l>ecame one of tbe 
principal commercial centers of tbe Greek world. 

Attica In tbe dark days after tbe fall of Mycenae tbe population of .Attica, 

unitad by like that of all Greece, bad lived in countless tiny villages, I'acb ruled 
Aihanf by a loc-al aristocrat. These villages were gradually united under a 

king at .Athens, unification being c-ompleted shortly before SOO. .At 
first the king governed with the aid of an aristocratic council known 
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as the “Areopagus.” which presently got the upper hand and deprived 
him of most of his power. Thereafter, the government was conducted 
hv the aristocrats. They annually elected the principal magistrate, 
called the “archon,” from their owti number. Members of this aristo¬ 
cratic class were called eupatrids, or “sons of good fathers,” and the 
free citizens beneath them were divided into classes according to 
their wealth. 

The beginnings of trade brought new commercial and industrial 
classes who. in .Athens as elsewhere, disliked the aristocracy and 
hankered after tvrannv. An unsuccessful attempt to establish such 
a government in 632 was followed a few years later by minor reforms, 
but the first statesman seriously to check the aristocrats was Solon 
(c, 638-559), Though bom a eupatrid, Solon had made a fortune by 
trade. He was a regularly chosen archon for 594, and during his year 
in office he effected many reforms. .All citizens were allowed to at¬ 
tend an .Assembly, or “Ekklesia." which voted laws prepared by a 
Council of Four Hundred, chosen from all except the poorest class of 
citizens. The number of archons was raised to nine, and the office 
was thrown open to rich men who were not eupatrids. Various eco¬ 
nomic reforms improved the status of the poor, weakened the eco¬ 
nomic power of the eupatrids, and encouragetl trade. Solon refused 
to set himself up as tyrant, however, and after his yi-ar in office he 
withdrew from political life and, for a while, even from .Attica. 

.As Solon's reforms introduced a pericxl of commercial prosperity 
and expansion, demands again arose for a tyrant who would govern in 
the new spirit. .A certain Peisistratus seized the city in 561 but was 
soon dri\’en out; a vear later he returned and held the city for five 
vears; and in 546 he established his third and last tx ranny. He mled 
thereafter until his death in 527, and his .sons remained in power until 
510. Though in the final analysis his rule rested upon popular favor 
and his mercenaries, Peisistratus governed primarily in the interests 
of the commercial and industrial classes, and he brought such pros¬ 
perity to .Athens that men later compared his reign to the mythical 
Golden .Age. He also founded an Athenian empire by establishing 
colonies along the I lellespont. and he began importing large amounts 
of grain from the Crimea. His colonies differed from those of earlier 
times in that the colonists retained .Athenian citizenship and served 
as military’ outposts to protect .Athens’ new life line to the Black Sea. 
Peisistratus also devotetl much attention and money to the physical 
improvement of the city, building roads, sewers, an agora, and an 
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aqueduct, as well as temples and other public buildings. His prestige 
was so high that he had all the power he wanted without bothering 
to change Solon’s constitution. His two sons ruled jointiv until one 
was murdered by personal enemies in 514. The other brother, Hippias, 
badly frightened by this crime, became so suspicious and cruel that 
he was dri\’en out in 510. .\ new constitution was then arranged bv an 
aristocrat named Cleisthenes (508). 

Athenian Democracy 

Cleisthenes belonged to an ancient family that had long been at 
odds with the other aristocrats, but in later times he came to be re¬ 
garded as the father of .\thenian democracv." Bv an e.xtensive re¬ 
vision of the old constitution, the magistracies were opened to all but 
the [X)orest citizens, and rapid rotation in oflice enablc?d a large 
number of citizens to get practical e.xperience in administration as 
well as direct knowledge of the problems of government. The .As¬ 
sembly, in which all citizens might vote, had the last word in matters 
of policy. Cleisthenes’ system remained the basis of .Athenian de¬ 
mocracy' thereafter. 

During the next several years Athens was given over to political 
controversy in which domestic and foreign policx' were inextricablv 
commingled. There were three political factions in the city, partisans 
respectively of tyranny, of aristocracy, and of democracy. Those who 
favored ty-ranny also favored Persia, hoping that Darius would restore 
Peisistratus’ son Hippias to power: the exiletl Hippias actually 
guided the Persian armies to Marathon. The democTats favored the 
Ionian rebels: it apparently was they who sent the twenty ships to aid 
Ionia, while the partisans of Hippias later secured their recall. .At 
first the aristocrats were incline<I to neutrality, but after 493 they were 
letl by Miltiades, who had personal reasons for hating the Persians. 
He commanded the Athenian army at Marathon, but he died in 489, 
leaving the aristocracy temporarily without a leader. In the period 
between the two Persian wars the leading politician at Athens was 
the democrat Themistocles (c. 527-460). He built the nax-y which he 
commanded at Salamis. Soon after the war, however, he fell into 
disfavor, was exiled, fled to Persia, and eventually died in the serx’ice 
of the Persian king. In spite of this tragic end, Themistocles was a 
brilliant man and stands among the greatest of Creek statesmen. 

'The presence of Hippias with the Persian army at Marathon so 
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thoroughly discredited the party favoring tyranny that it had no 
further importance in Athenian historj’. The fall of Themistocles there¬ 
fore allowed the aristocrats to return to power, and for almost hventy 
years thev dominated Athens. They were now willing to accept the 
democratic reforms of Cleisthencs, for they had leam€*d how to 
manipulate the new machinery. Their leader was Cimon (c. 507—449), 
the son of Miltiades. The Persian wars had impressed upon him the 
desirabilitv’ of cooperation among the various Creek states and he 
spent his life promoting Panhellenism. He spoke of Sparta as the 
“yoke-fellow” of Athens, and declared that an injury to either city 
would cause all Greece to go lame. .As it was by no means obvious 
in 479 that the Persians would not presently make a third attack upon 
Greece, Cimon*s policies won favor for several years. Unfortunately, 
however, he offended many of his .\thenian fellow citizens by giving 
aid to Sparta, and in 461 he fell from power. 

Cimon’s greatest achievement was the organization of the Delian 
I.eague (477), a union of the .Aegean Islands with .Athens for mutual 
defense against Persia. Moreover, the defeat of Persia had encouraged 
the Ionian cities to revolt, one by one, and usually they were success¬ 
ful. The rebels then joined the l>lian League to insure their con¬ 
tinued independence. The League was a voluntaiy union, with each 
member state contributing to the treasuiy and the common defense 
according to its ability. As .Athens, the only inemlwr of the League on 
the mainland of Greece, was more powerful than all the other states 
combinetl. she easily became its leader, but in the days of Cimon she 
did not abuse her power. 

For thirty years after the fall of Cimon. Athens was ruled by 
Pericles, the most famous of Greek statesmen, whose name is still 
given to the period that was greatest in .Athenian political power, in 
democracy, and in intellectual achievement (461—129). His mother 
was a niece of C.'leisthenes. and his father, a general in the Persian 
wars, had once sued Miltiades for jwlitical misconduct. Pericles con¬ 
tinued the family feud by suing C:imon, and he took over leadership 
soon after the fall of his rival. Pericles’ success was due in part to his 
intellectual superiority and his democratic idealism, in part to his 
statesmanship, in part to his oratory, and in part to his skill as a prac¬ 
tical politician. The most important of his [mlitical innovations was 
the practice of paying officials regular salaries: such payment was 
unnecessary when all magistrates were eupatrids or other wealthy 
men, but Pericles now made it financially possible for a poor man to 
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PERICLES. (Vatken MvMum) 

hold office. Pericles also gave employment to large niimljers of citi¬ 
zens and spent money lavishly for social ser\ices and poor relief. He 
thus created a following attached to himself by economic bonds, 
against which the aristocratic leaders were impotent. 

Pericles' foreign policy was the exact opposite of Cimon’s. Twenty- 
years had passed since the Creek >ictory at Salamis, and the Persian 
menace no longer loomed very large. Pericles therefore decided to 
forget it and promote friendly commercial relations with the lands 
still under Persian rule. He also had little sympathy with Cimon’s 
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Panhellenism, dreaming instead of making Athens supreme through¬ 
out Greece. .And above all. he adopted a new policy toward the 
Delian League. .As fear of Persia gradually evaporated, the islanders 
began to begrudge their payments and wished to resign from the 
League. Pericles forbade them to do so and sent troops to punish 
those who tried. He even increased the payments demanded of the 
allies and used the mones' to pay for his social program at .Athens. To 
justify’ this action he contended that the allies were paying for pro¬ 
tection and that, as long as this protection was provided, they had 
no right to ask how their money was spent. The Delian League was 
thus transformed into an empire exploited by democratic politicians 
in .Athens. 

These various policies aroused such fear and antagonism among 
the other Creek states that Corinth and Sparta organized a coalition 
to restrain .Athens. The residting Peloponnesian War lasted for twenty- 
seven years (431—404). When Pericles died in 429. he was succeeded 
by other democratic politicians who lacked his idealism and ability. 
Pericles had l)ased the defense of .Athens upon her walls, coupled with 
the naval supremacy which assured an uninterrupted flow of grain 
from the Crimea. This defense proved impregnable until the Spartans 
destroyed the na\'y. Stars ation then forc-ed .Athens to surrender. 

Panhellenism 

During the war Sparta and her allies had spoken eloquently of the 
liberties of Greece, which they professed to tlefend against .Athens, 
but in the hour of victory they could think of nothing to do but substi¬ 
tute Spartan domination for the .Athenian rule which they had de¬ 
nounced. When the Spartans failed in their efforts to dominate, the 
Thebans undertook the task with no better success. Moreover, during 
the war the Athenians had made a great point of their democracy 
and had encouraged democratic revolutions in hostile cities, proclaim¬ 
ing themselves the champions of democracy everywhere. The Spar¬ 
tans and their allies, in retaliation, enc'ouraged counterrevulutinns. and 
championed aristocrats eserywhere. Tliese ideological conflicts sur¬ 
vived tl>e fall of .Athens, and Greece was torn asunder by wars be¬ 
tween cities and civil wars between the different social classes in 
each city. Not until almost the middle of the fourth century did ex¬ 
haustion bring a momentary lull in these hostilities. 
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The decline of Greece began «ith the Peloponnesian War, and the 
forces let loose in that conflict eventually brought the whole Greek 
people to ruin. In the fourth centur)', however, there were many who 
thought something could still be done to ward off disaster. Various 
plans were proposed, the most significant of which was a revived 
Panhellenism. Its leading advocate was an .\thenian aristocrat named 
iscxrrates He believed that some sort of national union 

was the only way to save Greek civilization, but he recognized the 
impossibility of forming a voluntars' union, such as Cimon had 
favored, or a union based on the supremacy of one Greek state, such 
as Pericles or the Spartans had desired. The only solution that Isocra¬ 
tes could see was to call in an outsider who would defeat and unite all 
the Greeks, and he called upon Philip 11 of Mac'edon to render Greece 
this sersice. Philip was glad to oblige. 

Macedonia was a rough and backward country, lying just north of 
Greec'e. whose shepherds and peasants made excellent soldiers. 
Though the Macedonians talked a dialect of Greek, other Greeks had 
been unwilling to recognize them as fellow Hellenes. Philip (382-336) 
was an ambitious and able man. the Ix'st general of his day, a clever 
and unscrupulous diplomat, and wily enough to use Panhellenic 
idealism to advance his interests, .\fter careful preparation, he invadctl 
Gn*ece and at Chaeronea he defeated a Greek army hastily scraped 
together to oppose him (338). He then ordered delegates from all the 
Grifk states to a.ssemble at Corinth, and there he organized a league 
which bore a superficial resemblance to the one dreamed of by the 
idealistic Isocrates. Sparta alone remained outside the League of 
Corinth, and Philip saw fit to ignore her absence. Philip then prepared 
a war against Persia under the pretext of liberating the Ionian cities 
retxinquered by the Persians since the fall of .\thens and her 
League. Before he could launch his great campaign, however, he was 
murdered by one of his nobles (336). He was succeeded by his 
brilliant son Alexander HI, later known as .\lexander the Great 
(356-323). 

ALEXASDER THE GREAT 

.Alexander was bom in the summer of ;156 and therefore was not 
(juite twenty years old when his father died. From Philip he inherited 
a well-organized kingdom, an excellent army, a corps of well-trained 
and loyal generals, and—in a more immaterial way—strategic insight 
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and remarkable talents as an organizer and leader. From his mother 
OUmpias—the daughter of an Epirote (All>anian) chieftain—he in¬ 
herited not only the good looks which always stood him in good 
stead but also a contagious enthusiasm, a romantic nahire which 
drove him onward to the ends of the earth, and a tendency to re¬ 
ligious mysticism which made him believe that he had a divine mis¬ 
sion, that he was a favorite of the gods, or perhaps that he was a god 
himself. .Ale.xander was a dreamer but also a hard worker, a mvstical 
enthusiast and idealist but also a practical man, a leader fit to create 
a new world. 
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After a few months spent crushing a Greek rebellion, Alexander 
launched the invasion of Asia that his father had prepared. In May, 
SW, he lantled not far from the site of ancient Troy, where he soon 
defeated a Persian army (Graniciis). In the course of the summer he 
occupieil the entire Ionian coast. Had Philip lived to accomplish this 
much, he would doubtless have announced that, by thus uniting all 
the Greeks, he had completed his lifework. .Alexander, however, being 
at the age of t^^•ent^■-two, was not yet ready to retire. He crossed .\sia 
Minor, defeated a Persian army led by the king himself, and, advanc¬ 
ing southward, entered Egypt unopposed and was crowned king of 
Eg>pt at Memphis (;i32). Rehiming to Asia, he defeated the Persians 
in a third great battle (Gaugamela), after which he entered and 
destroyed the Persian capital at Persepolis (331). .Alexander claimed 
the wlmle Persian Empire as his by right of conquest, but making 
good this claim rifjuired five years of difficult campaigning. He ad- 
vancetl eastward even into India, but in 326 he was forced by a 
mutiny to return to Babylon. Tlie year 324 he spent reorganizing his 
empire, and then he died suddenly (June 13, 323). He was not quite 
thirty-three years old. 

.Alexander was lucky in his death. In eleven years of brilliant war¬ 
fare he had conquered and overrun the whole enormous Persian 
Empire and he had reacheil the limits of the known world to the 
east, the north, and the south. Only the West remained. Had his life 
been span‘d a little longer, he might have conquered this too. But 
what would he have done after that? He might well have been re¬ 
duced to weeping, as the old legend has it, because he had no more 
worlds to conquer. It would have been necessary for him to govern 
his vast domain, but no evidence suggests that he had the qualities 
required of a routine administrator. He would probably have failed in 
this second and more important task, and his failure would have 
robbed him of all glory. .As it was, he died at the peak of the wave, 
and he left Ix-hind him a reputation equaled by few in history. Many 
men have been calleil “the Great" by their admirers, but .Alexander 
stands preeminent among them. 1 le is always .Ale.xander the Great. 

.Ale.xander died suddenly and unexpectedly before any arrange¬ 
ments had l)een made for a successor. His generals therefore fell to 
fighting amongst themselves, and only in 301 was a settlement reached 
by which the empire was disided between four generals. One was 
soon eliminated, and after 280 three dynasties ruled what remained 
of .Alexander's empire. The descendants of .Antigonus (called the 
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Antigonids) ruled Macedonia and often dominated Greece, though 
the Greek states remained nominally “free”; the descendants of Seleu- 
cus (the Seleucids) held Asia Minor. Syria, and points east; and the 
Ptolemies ruled Egypt, Gyrene, Palestine, and several islands. In addi¬ 
tion to the Greek cities a few odds and ends were nominally free, but 

it may be said loosely that these three dynasties ruled the Greek states 
0 • • 

of Europe, .Asia, and .Africa respectively. Each dynasty continued to 
dream of acquiring Alexander’s whole empire, but no one could 
eliminate the other two. and wars between them became chronic. 

.Alexander and his successors thought of the Greeks as a master 
race, destined to rule over others, and in the third century great ef¬ 
forts were made to strengthen the Greek population in the East. 
Countless Greek cities were founded or refounded, of which the 
most famous was Alexandria in Eg)q)t. Thousands of Greeks migrated 
to these new cities, thereby robbing Greece of energetic young men 
and accelerating her decline. In spite of the wars, a high level of 
economic prosperity prevailed in the Greek Orient throughout the 
third century—a century which was glorified by some of the greatest 
cultural achievements of the Greek genius. .After 200 b.c., however, 
the Greek empires went into rapid decline, largely because of a re¬ 
vival of the oriental peoples whom .Alexander had conejuered. In a 
panic, the three Greek dynasties tried to cooperate against this 
oriental menace, but it was then too late. .At just this time, too, the 
Romans entered upon the world scene, and eventually they created 
a world empire of their own. The .Antigonids of Macedonia were 
eliminated in 167 b.c., but the other two dwasties, though reduced 
almost to impotence by the repeated rebellions of their oriental sub¬ 
jects, u'ere able to continue governing—after a fashion—for a centun>' 
longer. The last remnants of the Seleucid Empire in Syria were swept 
up by Rome in 6.3, and Egypt was annexed in 30 b.c. This period, 
from Alexander to the victory of the Romans, is called the “Hellenis¬ 
tic" period in Greek history, to distinguish it from the “Hellenic" 
period which extended from the end of the Dorian dark ages to 
Alexander. 


9. GREEK CULTURE 


The political and economic history of the Creeks—or 
of any other people—tells us much concerning their character, their 
way of life, their relations with each other and with their neighlwrs, 
and their views on such matters as democracy, imperialism, and racial 
snobbishness, but it does not tell the whole story', nor does it record 
the more important creations of the Greek genius. In general, the 
Creeks were not at their best in political life, and, except for the ideal 
of world conquest after the manner of .\lexander, later peoples in¬ 
herited few political ideas from them. Greece’s contribution to the 
cixilization of Europe lav rather in such fields as literature and art, 
science and philosophy, and those various things that are taught today 
as the backbone of a liberal education. The Greeks too leametl these 
things as part of their general e<lucation, though not necessarily in 
schools. Where, then, and from whom did they receive their educa¬ 
tion? Much of it they rerreived from religion. 

GREEK RELIGION 

Modem writers give a very superficial view of the religious life of 
Greece when thev picture it as limited to offering sacrifices to, and 
making up poetic myths almut, the gods who dwelt on Mount Olym¬ 
pus. Greek religion was more complicated than that. Then as today, 
persons with different intellectual and social backgrounds held widely 
different views alxnit religious matters, and in Greece, as elsewhere, 
the religious spirit manifested itself in countless ways. Some men 
were intensely religious, others only lukewarm, others almost indiffer¬ 
ent; some were grossly superstitious, others were enlightened, others 
skeptical; some were austere ascetics, others wild enthusiasts; some 
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tortiired themselves with thoughts of sin, suffering, and expiation, 
others feared eternal punishment or looked forward to a happy im¬ 
mortality', and still others wanted only a reasonable guide to conduct 
here on earth: some presersed the traditional formalism of priests, 
others were mystics believing that they communed directly w-ith God, 
others were inspiretl prophets. In fact, there are few varieties of re¬ 
ligious experience that cannot be observed in ancient Greece. Un¬ 
fortunately our brief survey can touch upon only a few of the more 
prominent features of this varied religious life. 

The first evidences of religion that a x'isitor to ancient Greece would 
have seen were countless shrines and altars dotting the landscape. 
They were dedicated to spirits of the field and forests—fauns, satyrs, 
pans—that were worshiped by the fanners and shepherds of the 
community. Such spirits had only local authority. .Most of them were 
friendly and could help mortals who called upon them, cajoled them, 
or offered them sacrifices, but others would haunt a man who had 
broken the moral law. These spirits dated back to neolithic times, or 
perhaps even farther. The day-by-day religion of the rural population 
in classic times centered largely around them, their shrines, and their 
ceremonies: and old tales about them gave the peasant his mental 
picture of the world and the moral forces at work in it. Other altars 
were dedicated to heroes of old, such as Hercules, men whose mighty 
deeds had proved thi»t they were more than mere men and who were 
therefore honorerl at certain times and seasons. 

.Abo\e these minor deities were the great gods who supposedly 
dwelt in bliss on Mount Olympus, who received more formal worship, 
to whom costly temples were erected on the acropolises, and whose 
authority spread over all Greece. Some of these Olympians, such as 
Zeus, were of .Achaean and northern origin, others came from the 
Minoaii peoples, but all had been greatly transformed in Mycenaean 
times. Most of the major Greek deities, as well as their shrines, their 
forms of worship, and their mythologv', can be traced back to these 
early times. In fact, the mythologv' of the Olympians reflects social 
and political conditions that existed in Mycenaean times but never 
again in Greek history. 

This was the pleasant and popular side of Greek religion, but there 
was another, more soml)er side, often associated with what the Greeks 
called “mysteries.” Tlie mysteries were religious rites and ceremonies 
whoso perfonnance purified men from their sins and assured them a 
blessed immortality in tbe hereafter. The mythology of these cults 
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iisiiallv centered around Mother Earth, and taught that the seed of 
grain which dies, is buried, and rises again illustrates the immortality 
of the human soul. From very early times such mysteries were cele¬ 
brated at Eleusis. a \illagc near .\thens, in honor of Demeter (Mother 
Earth) and her daughter Persephone. This cult was presumably of 
Minoan and ultimately of oriental origin, but we have seen that 
similar cults had existed throughout the Near East ever since neolithic 
times. 

The profound social changes of the eighth and seventh centuries, 
when trade and industrs' were starting up and the ciri -states were first 
beginning, brought significant changes to the Greek religion. The 
thousands of peasants who left their \illagc homes to seek new lives 
in the cities were thereby tom away from the old shrines, with their 
friendly spirits and their happy mstic festivals, and for them the old 
religion no longer had the same meaning as before. Each city be¬ 
lieved itself to be under the special care of one of the Olympian gods, 
and the cult of these gods usually took on the character of a patriotic 
festival rather than worship. Such was the case, for example, with the 
great Panathenaea at .Athens, founded by Peisistratus. New times 
therefore demanded new outlets for religious emotions. 

The worship of Dionysus filled this need for some people. 
Though of ancient origin, this cult developed greatly in the eighth 
century. It often assumed wild and exuberant forms, with women 
caller! maenads dancing and shrieking on the hills at night, somewhat 
as in the old-fashioned .American camp meetings and revivals. Work¬ 
ing themselves up into a frenzy, these maenads believed that they 
were possessed by the god. Presently these extreme manifestations 
were toned down, after which the cult of Dionysus spread widely 
in Greece. Out of it grew the fomi of religion knovm as Orphism, 
allegedly founded by a poet and musician named Oqiheus. Tlie 
Orphics speculated much u|X)n the nature of man, his divine soul, 
and its fate after death. They showed their contempt for the Ixxly by 
fasting and other forms of asceticism, but they preached high ideals 
of justice, personal holiness, and individual responsibility. They were 
the earliest theologians in Greece, and the)' exercised a deep influence 
upon Plato and other moralists of later times. 

.At about the same time other Greeks were turning to the worship 
of .Apollo. Whereas Dionysus and the Orphics appealed especially 
to members of the humbler classes, .Apollo was a favorite of the aris¬ 
tocracy. Poets and sculptors pictured him as good-looking, skilled in 
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sports and music, an ardent lover, generous, sociable, and high- 
mindeil—altogether a ver\’ likable sort of young fellow, "the god of 
peqx*tual youth ” The Creeks always stressed his purity; he was sup- 
posetl to have jurisdiction over the rites of purification; and he was 
an expert on matters of law and justice. His purity gave him the 
divine art of healing, and he enjoyed the gift of prophecy. Of his many 
oracles, the most celebrated was at Delphi in central Greece. Here 
persons fn)m every' part of Greece asked the god (or his priestess) 
rpiestions of many sorts, and the answers sometimes were matters of 
impirtance in Greek history. In general, the oracle favoretl the 
aristocrats against the tyrants, it was Panhellenic, and it held up high 
moral standards Ix'fore its worshipers. 

In fifth-century Athens these* religious practices and theological 
\iews were subjected to severe criticism. The educateel classes could 
no longer accept the oUl myths of the Olympian gods, many of which 
seemeel either siliv or immoral. \ new attitude toward the worhl was 
arising, with philosophers expninding a more scientific view of nature. 
Wlu'ti the old religion >io longer inspired men’s hearts, it was allowerl 
to die. .At first this skeptical spirit showed itsi'If only in the educatesl 
up|x*r cla.s.s«*s. but in the chaotic fourth century, when everything was 
going to rack and min, it spread to persons of every sort. .After .Alex¬ 
ander, new religions 1 egan to seep in from the Orient, and there was 
a general syncretism or mingling of religions. The old gods lieing dead, 
the new were struggling to be born. 

CHEEK IJTERATUHE 

W hile all Greeks owe<l much of their view of tlu* world to one form 
or another of religion, many were also indebted to their literature. In 
those davs men knew literature from hearing it rather than from 
reading it in Ixioks. Greeks liad iK'gun to write their language in the 
eighth century, using the alphabet basc’d on the PhiH'nician, but the 
knowledge of letters was then .so rare, and writing materials were so 
exp-nsive, that they could Im* used only for the most essential business 
and legal documents. The only paper known to the Greeks was 
"pipynis.” which liatl to Ih* imp»rted from Egypt and therefore was 
very ex|H*nsive. Thnnighout antkpiity and the .Middle Ages, until the 
invention of printing alxiut a.d. 1450, books were a luxury for rich 
men or fur libraries, nut tor ordinary' people. Bards recited epic poetry. 
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lyric poetry was sung, and sometimes prose works were publicly read 
aloud. 

Creek literature began with the Homeric poems, but while all 
Creeks knew something of the Iliad and the Odyssey, no one knew 
exactly who Homer was, or when or where he lived. C^ontroversy 
regarding this “Homeric question" was renewed in the nineteenth 
century, when extreme views were pul forward to explain the origin 
of the poems. The problem is not solved even yet. and pmbahly it 
never will be, but recent scholars have pictured the rise of the epics 
somewhat as follows. In Mycenaean times there had been companies 
of bards who entertained the nobility with ballads al>out raiding 
expeditions and other martial adventures of the .Achaeans. These 
|X)ems were preserved only in the memories of the bards, who pas.sed 
them on from generation to generation, each bard altering them as 
he saw fit. The Dorian invasions drove many of the hards to Ionia, 
where they gradually came to center their stories around the Trojan 
War. Perhaps they did so because this had been the last and greatest 
of the .\chaean raids, or perhaps it was In'cause Troy was near Ionia 
and the Ionian Creeks liked to hear aix)ut how their ancestors had 
defeated Asiatics. Tlien, sometime In'tween 800 and 700. there arose 
in Ionia a poet of genius whom we may tall “Homer." He wove the 
lattle stories together to form the Iliad. Various ailventure stories 
were similarly collected in the Odyssey. Wliether this was done by 
the same “Homer" or another we cannot say. Further alterations 
doubtless occurretl, btit today the poems stand sulxstantially as this 
“Homer" left them. 

The Iliad tells of the Trojan War, hut the story is limited to the 
events of a few weeks in the last year of that war, and it stops before 
the fall of the city: it is the story of the quarrel of two Creek leaders 
(.\chilles and .Agamemnon) and its dire consetpiences for the Creeks. 
The Odyssey is the story of the return honre of one leader (Odysseus), 
who wandered about the Mediterranean for ten years: here again the 
action of the poem is limited to a few weeks, though Odysseus is 
made to recite a long account of the fall of Troy and his earlier 
wanderings. Though the potuns nominally deal with these rather 
limited themes, the poet permits himself wide digressions and ex* 
presses himself on almost everything in heaven or earth. The story 
is exciting, the poetry sublime, and everywhere Homer show’s his deep 
insight into the hearts of men. 
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In historic times the Homeric poems were the foundation of all 
literars- education in Greece, and they were regarded as the last word 
in wisdom of every sort. Plato once declared Homer to be "the school¬ 
master of Greece,” and we may add that never in all history has a 
whole people enjoyed a comparable schofilmaster. Nor did Homer’s 
inBuence and importance enti with the ancient Greeks. The epic poets 
of Rome were deeply indebted to him. and they passed on the heritage 
to modem times. Homer s influence also reached out to every other 
branch of literature and to many other fields of thought as well. 
Homer may be called the father of European literature. 

The Creek Theater 

The drama too was a form of literature that touched the thinking 
of many Greeks. In its origin the Greek theater was closely associated 
with the worship of Dionysus, and it never completely severed its 
connection with that god. .■Vs the wild Dionvsiac orgies of early times 
were tamed, the worshipers began acting out the myth of the god 
as a pageant. Trained companies of dancers, called choruses, then 
began acting to the accompaniment of music. Later these choruses 
acted out other myths as well, while an interlocutor was added who 
recited a prjem to explain what was going on. The next step came 
when a sec-ond interlocutor was added, making dialogue possible, and 
still later three actors were used. The chorus lost some of its impor- 
tanc-e when the attention of the audietice was centered on the actors, 
but it was always there, performing its dances and singing, and it had 
an important part in the play. The tragedies continued to deal with 
subjects drawn from mythology , but the dramatist was allowed great 
fn>edom in his treatment of the story, and he never lacked myths that 
could be made vehicles for expressing his x iews on almost any subject. 

W hen the drama became popular, outdoor theaters were built in 
many cities. The seats might be cut into the sides of a hill, or they 
might be tiers of wooden Iienchcs. but they centered around a circular 
dancing floor for the chorus. This dancing floor was called the orches¬ 
tra (from orchem. “dance”), and at its center stood an altar to 
Dionysus. Behind this dancing floor was a building called the skene, 
which serxed as background (“scenery”) for the actors, and from’ 
which they made their entrances and exits. The plays were performed 
at the great spring festival of Dionysus. Prizes were awarded for the 
best tragedies, and rich men assumed the expense of costuming and 
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training the choruse.s. Hunilrctls of tragedies were written and per¬ 
formed, the work of many dramatists, but today we ha\e only a fesv 
plays from each of the three most famous authors. 

Aeschylus (525-456) was Itom to a eupatrid family of Eleusis and A.scMt/f 
tought at Marathon and Salamis. He is said to have composed ninety 
tragedies, of which only seven now remain, but as these seven come 
from different periods in the poet's career, we can trace the steps 
in his development. The ts\o earliest tragedies are characterized by 
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extreme simplicit)' of plot, more than half the lines are sung by the 
chorus, and the speeches arc little more than declamation; in the 
plays of his middle and late periods these defects are remedied. The 
two earliest plays deal with political subjects (The Persians contains 
a long description of the battle of Salamis, valuable as coming from 
an actual participant in that battle), but the later ones deal especially 
with religion. .Aeschylus expressed a low opinion of the Olympian 
gods, picturing Zeus as a tyrant, but he was much concerned with 
the problems rais(*d by the mysteries-as was fitting for a natise of 
Eleusis. In a series of three plays dealing with Orestes he traced the 
fearful consequences of a crime committed bv .Agamemnon: the hero 
is murdered by his wife; this crime must be avenged bv their son 
Orestes, who kills his mother; but at last the insane Orestes is purified 
and freed from the pursuing Furies. In religion as in politics. 
.Aeschylus remained a “Marathon fighter" all his life, a consersative 
gentleman of the sort that kept Cimon in jrower for so many years. 

Sophocles (496—106) was a generation younger. He was not so 
Iwld and vigorous a thinker as .Aeschylus, and though a friend of 
Pericles he disapproveil of much that the new day brought. The seven 
of his plays which remain (out of 123) all date from his later years. 
The Antigone deals with the conflict between old religious duties 
and the law of the new all-powerful city-state, with the heroine 
preferring the former at the cost of her life. Unlike Aeschvlus again, 
Soph<K‘les defended the old Olympian gods, though he does so in a 
calm and enlightened manner, making countless concessions to their 
critics. Five of the seven extant plays center around the fidfillment 
of oracles in unexpected ways: Sophocles believetl in oracles though 
his characters did not—to their ultimate sorrow. Sophocles’ gods are 
not the willful tx rants pictured by Aeschylus but a lienign and kindly 
Fate niling the world: arbitrary power has given way to law in 
heaven. 

Euripides (484—406) was a Periclean democrat. As such, he was 
unpopular with the upper classes at .Athens, and his tragedies won 
first prize only four times, as opposed to thirteen firsts for Aeschvlus 
and eighteen for Sophocles. Later generations found him the most 
interesting of the three, however, and eighteen of his ninety-two 
plays have been preserved. Euripides took a special delight in attack¬ 
ing popular prejudices and popular heroes. More often than not in 
his plays, the Homeric heroes appear as brutal murderers while the 
only admirable persons to appear are the villagers of the chorus, who 
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watch the bloody deeds of their betters with consternation and horror. 
Aeschylus considered it the religious duty of Orestes to murder his 
mother; Sophocles believed that it was decreed by Fate; but Euripides 
pictured it as just one more horrible crime. The gods themselves fare 
no better, and .Apollo ap|>ears as a liar, a seducer, a |X)ltroon, an 
odious hypocrite, and even a cattle rustler. Yet the Bacchae deals 
sympathetically with the Dionysus of the mysteries, who was Ixjth 
god and man. and who symbolized what we today call “the divinitv’ 
of man." Being a good Periclean. Euripides fas ored the Peloponnesian 
War at first, but after the death of Pericles the poet’s attitude changed. 
In the end he came to regard the war as a suicidal struggle in which 
all Greece was hurling herself to destruction, and he could see no 
solution to her problems except Paiihellenic reconciliation and soli- 
darit)’. 

Greek comedy too sprang from the worship of Dionysus. During 
the festivals, bands of masked revelers would parade the streets in 
carnival mood, playing pranks and making jokes at the ex|>ensi' of 
prominent persons. From these impromptu performances the formal 
comedy developed, but it alw'ays retained much of the old Dionysiac 
spirit. 

.Aristophanes (450-380) was the greatest of the Greek comedians, 
or as his admirers simplv say, the greatest of comedians. Bom to a 
well-to-do aristocratic family, .Aristophanes devoted his talents to 
scourging the democrats. He was particularly venoinotis against the 
successors of Pericles, whom he ridiculed unmercifully. He also dis- 
approsed of the Peloponnesian War, which he attacked in several 
comedies, tracing its origin to ludicrous causes and attributing its 
continuance to demagogues and profiteers. It is surprising that such 
plays could be presented publicly at .Athens in wartime. 

We know the names of several other writers of comedy who lived 
in the fifth century, but their works arc lost, and not until the genera¬ 
tion after Alexander did another important comedian appear. This 
was Menander (340-291). His plays seem trivial when compared to 
those of .Aristophanes, for he had none of his predecessor’s zeal for 
persuading and reforming men. His mild comedies of manners show 
everyday life in the years immediately after .Alexander. The bullying 
father, the intriguing and impertinent slave, the lovesick youth, the 
amiable courtesan, the swaggering soldier back from the wars, all 
achieve happiness after various amusing adventures. Old standards 
of conduct are laughed at, parents are hopelessly out of date, youth 
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has the world before it. None of Menander’s comedies has been 
preser\ed entire, but we have long fragments of several and free 
Latin translations of others. From the latter even Moliere and Shake¬ 
speare (Comedij of Errors) deigned to learn about comedy. 

The Greek Historians 

Historical writing was a third type of literahirc in which the Greeks 
excelled. Since they regarded Homer as sober history, aristocratic 
families liked to believe themselves descended from Homeric heroes, 
and city-states traced their history back to Homeric times. The first 
Greek historians arose in Ionia and wrote small books suppiving doubt¬ 
ful information to persons or cities seeking such lineage. The Persian 
wars brought a new impulse to historical writing, for many Greeks 
now wanted to know more about the people whom they had defeated, 
and books were written that told about Persia, Lydia, and other 
foreign countries. Then arose the two great historians, Herodotus 
and Thucy'dides. 

Herodotus (c. 484—c. 42o) w'as bom at Halicarnassus, a Dorian city 
in .Asia Minor, but as a young man he was exiled for his part in an 
unsuccessful rebellion against the Persians. Various trading expedi- 
Hons took him to the Black Sea. to Babylon, and to Egypt, and at last, 
about 447, he reached .Athens. Here he remained four years. He be¬ 
came a personal friend and admirer of Pericles, he knew Sophocles 
and other intellectual leaders of the day, and he fell in love with the 
city, where he found the liberty he had dreamed of as a youth. In 443 
he migrated to an .Athenian colony in Italy, probably as Pericles’ 
special agent. There he spent the rest of his life, and there he wrote 
his History. Though nominally a history of the Persian wars, more 
than half the book is devoted to background material about Persia, 
Egypt, and the Ionian revolt. Herodotus wrote from an .Athenian, or 
even a Periclean, point of view, and while he was proud of the Greek 
victories (which he made to appear largely as .Athenian victories) he 
was not bitter against the Persians. He recognized their many good 
qualities, and he regretted that there had been a war. Herodotus was 
a magnificent storyteller and his Ixjok is full of anecdotes of greater or 
less plausibility. Yet he w-as by no means gullible, and sometimes he 
remarks that he does not believe tbe stories himself. Along with these 
anecdotes there is much sober information, and recent archeological 
discoveries have raised his reputation for accuracy. Herodotus’s his- 
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tory is one of the most interesting liooks of the ancient world, and 
even today it appeals alike to children, to philosophers, and to his¬ 
torians. 

Thucydides (c. 460-r. 395) was a very different man and wrote a 
very different history. Descended from Miltiadcs, the victor at 
Marathon, he was a great-nephew of Cimon. During the Pelopon¬ 
nesian War he hecame a general (425) hut was exiled when he failed 
in his first mission. Me passed the remaining twentx' years of the war 
on a family estate in Thrace, watchitig and brooding over the decline 
and fall of his city, lie tells us that at the very outset of the war he 
decided to write its history' and began taking notes. Most of his l)Ook. 
as we now have it. however, was written after the war, and death 
interrupted him when his narrative had reached the summer of 411. 

Thucydides attempted to write a scientific history'. Because he 
believetl that what had happened once would happen again in the 
.same circumstances, he intended his l)ook to serse as a warning and 
guide to future statesmen. Me therefore devoted great care to col¬ 
lecting accurate information, and he showed his depth of mind in his 
interpretations of events. He attributed everything to natural causes, 
never invoking the gods. He was particularly good at showing the 
social consequences of events, as of the plague at .\thens in 430 or of 
a revolution at CorcyTa a few vears later. His chief desire was to show 
why .Athens fell. He recognized the high personal merit of Pericles but 
(as was understandable in a relative of Cimon) he disapproved of 
Periclean policies. He believed that the fall of .\thens was caused by 
her imperialism. In masterly manner he shows how this imperialism 
caused other Creeks to fear .Athens and her suhjc*cts to hate her; as 
she could not do without her empire, Athens became cruel in her 
efforts to keep it; and as the war continued she became more and more 
frantic. In the end. the loss of the empire brought the fall of the 
city, but long l)efore that culminating tragedy, imperialism had 
robbed Athens of all that had once made her great. 

Political conditions in the next century gave a new turn to historical 
writing and brought a decline in its standards. Disciples of Isocrates 
WTote histories of Greece rather than of .separate cities, treating the 
country as a unit, and by their impassioned rhetoric they sought to 
promote Panhellenism. Though only small fragments of these histories 
arc available today, it is clear that as history they fell far Ijohind the 
masterpieces of Herodotus and Thucydides. The exploits of Alexander 
gave historians much to write about. His romantic story was told over 
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and over again, each successive writer exaggerating the exaggerations 
of his predecessors, until an Alexander legend arose that had little in 
common with historic fact. This legend continued to inspire ambitious 
generals throughout aiitiquitv’, and even Napoleon was not insensible 
to its charms. Other writers told the Creeks about the earlier hislorv 
of the countries .Alexander had conquered, and a few even attempted 
to write world histories. This last was too great a task, however, 
and not until Roman times did such writers achieve a moderate 
success. 
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Even before the Persian wars a few intellectual leaders in Greece 
had l>egun to question the supernatural view of the world taught bv 
religion and Homer. In fact, it seems doubtful whether Homer him¬ 
self really adored the gods of whom he told so manv scandalous 
stories. .At any rate, a group of men arose in Ionia during the sixth 
centur)' who cast aside the old theologies and took the first steps 
toward formidating scientific and rational philosophies of the world. 
These men are sometimes called the “pre-Socratic” philosophers. We 
are not well informed as to their theories, and no attempt need be 
made to summarize them here. It is enough to sav that the pre- 
Socratics endeavored to explain the world in rational terms, invoking 
no supeniatural powers. 

It is quite wrong to call these men .scientists, for their purposes 
and methods were far removed from those of the motlem scientist. 
The y were philosophers, speculating about the world and nature. .At 
the same time, however, other Creeks were simply collecting informa¬ 
tion almut nature and might therefore be called scientists. Preeminent 
among them st(H>d the physicians. They made great progress over 
their oriental colleagues, eliminating magic and relying entirely upon 
observation and experiment to effect cures. The most famous of Creek 
physicians was Hippocrates of Cos, at the end of the fifth centuiy-, 
who wrote a numlier of scientific treatises on medicine. The “Hippo¬ 
cratic oath.” which he administered to his pupils, is taken bv tloctors 
today when they rec-cive their degrees, for it still emixxlies the highest 
ideals of the medical profession. The writings of .Aristotle show that 
other men too had made great progress in natural science, but not 
even their names have been preserx’ed. 
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In fifth-centun- Athens there arose a group of men who made a 
profession of teaching the philosophic doctrines to the youth of the 
upper classes. These teachers were called “sophists.” Ever since the 
days of Solon there had Ijeen elemental^ schools attended for a few 
years by nearly all the boys of .\thens. Here reading, arithmetic, and 
other primary subjects were taught. Boys of the upper classes later 
progressed to other schools where they studied the various subjects— 
including music and g\'mnastics—with which all Greek gentlemen 
were supposed to be familiar. .After this course had been completed, 
some of the young men attended the lectures of one or more sophists. 
The sophists had no organized universit)’ or school, for each man 
lectured when he wished on any subject that interestwl him. Con- 
sersative persons were often dismayed at the things these men said, 
and in the end the sophists gained the reputation of licing supex- 
ficial and mercenars'. No doubt some desersed the critidsm. but not 
all of them. They iiumljered Pericles among their friends, and thes' 
imparted to their pupils the ideas of Sophocles and Herodotus, of 
Euripides and Thuesdides, and of the philosophers and natural 
scientists. They discussed with their pupils the problems of law and 
ethics, of government and religion, treating them in the light of the 
new knowledge. Tliese sophists educated the intellectual aristocracy 
of .\thens, and their pupils made .\thens the first trulv enlightened 
dty in the histors' of the world. 

The most famous of the sophists was Socrates (469-396). Not much 
is known of this strange man’s life, but he became famous in his 
death. It was his greatest joy in life to converse with young men of 
the upper classes about problems of social and philosophical sig¬ 
nificance, leading them by skillful questioning to conclusions very 
different from the cocksure and conventional \iews thev had ex¬ 
pressed at first. The unorthodoxy of his opinions annoved—and some¬ 
times enraged-thc fathers of his youthful companions, but he won 
the eternal friendship of the young men themseJves. He was one of the 
greatest teachers in history'. The young men wIh) once fell into his 
clutches were marked for life, and prac-tically every .Athenian of in- 
telk'ctual attainments in the next generation claimed-rightly in most 
cases-that he had once been associated with Socrates. But when the 
democratic politicians of .Athens needed a scapegoat after their defeat 
in 404, they accused him of having corrupted the youth of the city 
and forced him to drink the hemlock (399). 
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Plato and Aristotle 

Socrates’ most famous pupil was Plato (427-347). Bom to an 
aristocratic .Athenian family, the young Plato had dreamed of be¬ 
coming a statesman, but such a career was impossible for him in 
democratic .Athens, and the condemnation of Socrates disgusted him 
with politicians. The young man had also dreamed of a litcraiy career. 
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for which he certainly was fitted by his talents, .\fter the execution of 
Socrates, Plato traveled in Egypt, Italy, and Sicily, and not until 387 
did he return to .Athens. He then opened a school in a building just 
outside the city, near a grove dedicated to the hero Academus. This 
school was the famous “Academy.” Here Plato lectured to his pupils, 
here he composed his philosophical writings, and here he died in 347, 
aged eighty years. 

If we wish to understand Plato we must never forget that he was 
a patriotic Athenian aristocrat who had grown up during the Pelopon¬ 
nesian War, that he had lived through the defeat of 404, and that 
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Athens’ democratic politicians had executed his beloved Socrates. 
Plato may have renounced the dream of becoming an active states¬ 
man. but all his life he thought about social and political questions, 
constantly asking himself why Athens had fallen and what she must 
do to regain her former glory. In general he attributed his ciK'’s mis¬ 
fortunes to her politicians, to the sophists (but not Socrates, whom 
he set off from all the rest), and to the wealth and luxurs’ of her 
citizens. To redeem their city, the .Athenians should return to their 
ancestral virtues and their ancestral religion—to the religion of the 
mysteries, that is to say, not to the absurdities of the Olympian gfxis. 
These views he set forth beautifully in his early Socratic dialogues— 
so called because in them Socrates is the chief speaker. Here Plato 
shows us Socrates analyzing such concepts as courage, temperance, 
and piety; and in the most famous of the dialogues, the Republic, he 
begins with analyzing justice and continues with a long description 
of an ideal state. This imaginary state has been called a “school¬ 
master’s Utopia," because in it eversone would be trained from birth 
for his part in life. In his later years Plato wrote about the nature of 
ideas and the world. His ideas of this last period have fascinated 
philosophers, but only trained metaphysicians can comprehend 
them. 

Aristotle (;384-322) was Plato’s most famous pupil. Boni in north¬ 
ern Greece, he was the son of a doctor who became court physician 
to Philip 11 of Macedon. .At the age of seventeen, .Aristotle entered the 
.Academy, and there he remained as a student until Plato’s death 
tsventy years later. For three years he was tutor to the voung man 
who l)eoame .Alexander the Great, and throughout his life the pupil 
continued to admire his master. W'hen Alexander went to .Asia, 
.Aristotle opened a school at the Lyceum in Athens. Here he collected 
a large librars' (the first scholar’s library in history') in w'hich he and 
his students carried on extensive researches. Being under the protec¬ 
tion of Alexander, .Aristotle was not disturbed as long as his protector 
w'as alive, but after .Alexander’s death he was promptlv accused of 
atheism. He hurriedly left Athens, saying that he would not permit 
the city to sin twice against philosophy. .A year later he died. 

.Aristotle differed profoundly from his master Plato. Not being a 
native .Athenian, he had none of Plato’s emotional enthusiasm for 
the city. .At the age when Plato was studying geometry and dialectics 
or listening to Socrates. .Aristotle was learning from his phvsician 
father how to obserse symptoms and what steps to take to effect a 
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cure. He had none of Plato’s poetic inspiration, and his literarj' style 
was inatter-of-fact and prosaic. Though he wrote on almost every 
subject, from physics to literary' criticism, and from politics to 
theology, the majorit)' of .\ristotIe’s lMX>ks deal with natural science— 
a subject that Plato had largely ignored. ,\risiotle and his pupils col¬ 
lected in their books most of the science known to the ancient Greeks, 
and they performed the task so well that ail earlier writings were 
allowed to disappear. Even when Plato and Aristotle wrote on the 
same subject, they approached it quite differently. When planning to 
write a l)ook about goveniment. Plato dreamed up an ideal state, but 
Aristotle set his pupils to work collecting detailed information alx)ut 
the constitutions of 158 actual states, and upon this material he based 
his generalizations. In brief, Plato was a philosopher and .Aristotle was 
a scientist. Nevertheless, -Aristotle concerned himself with the larger 
problems of philosophy. He had no sympathy with Plato’s doctrine of 
ideas, and when attempting to explain the universe he generalized 
upon his observations of physical and biologic*al phenomena. 

Hellenistic Thought 

Alexander’s conquests brought a new period in the histor\’ of Creek 
thought, and in no field was the transformation greater than in natural 
science. In .some branches of science (such as astronomy) the 
Orientals knew more than the Creeks, and in others (such as medi¬ 
cine) they knew different things. The scientists of the early Hellenistic 
period were therefore able to expand the frontiers of science bv 
blending the two traditions. Moreover, Alexander’s expedition had 
shown the inadequacy of Creek geography, and in the third centurv 
explorers brought back still more new information. .And finallv, the 
Hellenistic kings, especially the Ptolemies, liked to imse as patrons of 
learning. A famous museum and the ancient world’s largest librarx’ 
were founded at .Alexandria, where scientists and scholars were hired 
ti> conduct their researches. The third century before Christ thus 
lx*came the greatest century of anticpiih' for scientists and scientific 
research. 

Here we can give the names of only a few of the scientists who 
illuminated this century. The geographer Eratosthenes collected the 
new information about the earth and drew new maps, locating places 
in reference to lines of latitude and longitude. He knew that the 
earth is a sphere, he located the tropics and the .Arctic Circle almost 
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correctly, and he even calculated the size of the earth. The amazing 
thing is that his estimate of its circumference was within one per cent 
correct. .\n astronomer named .\ristarchus maintained that the sun is 
the center around which tlie earth and planets revolve, but he could 
not convince his contemporaries. The physicist Archimedes dis¬ 
covered the principle of specific gravit)’, worked out the theory of 
levers and pulleys, aiul made numerous practical inventions. The 
mathematician Euclid wrote a book on geometr)’ which differs in no 
important respect from those studied by high-school pupils today. 
.\rchimedes calculated t (the ratio of the diameter to the circum¬ 
ference of a circle) correctly to the third decimal place, and in other 
writings he seemed on the verge of discovering calculus. Physicians 
at .^le.xandria made great progress in understanding and treating 
disease. By the end of the thirti century, however, these Hellenistic 
scientists had gone almut as far as they could go, and thereafter 
progress was slow until the lieginning of modem times. 

Finally, the Hellenistic world saw the birth of two new philos¬ 
ophies, Epicureanism and Stoicism. The former never won a large 
number of followers, but throughout the remainder of antiquity there 
were small groups of disciples who honored the memory of Epicums 
(341-270). He taught a materialistic philosophy, and while he did 
not e.xplicitly deny the existence of the gods, he said that thev took no 
interest or part in earthly affairs. He made it his mission to free men 
from fear-fear of the gods, fear of magic, fear of death. He spoke 
much of pleasure, which he said was the chief end of man, but critics 
did him a grave injustice when they accused him of teaching “Eat. 
drink, and lie meny." Epicums was a most austere man and the onlv 
pleasures that interested him were friendship and the higher intel- 
Uxtiial pleasures. 

Stoicism was a much more popular teaching, and may be called 
the most characteristic philosophy of the Hellenistic age. Its founder, 
Zeno (c. 336-264), was bom in Cyprus of Phoenician and Creek 
parents but spent the last half of his life teaching philosophy at 
,\thens. The other great Stoics of the third centuiy likewise c-ame 
fnim places that had been conquered by .Alexander, and often thev 
repre.sented the new oriental element then entering Greek life. Like 
the Epicureans, the Stoics admitted that the material world is moved 
only by natural forces, but they were less radical than their rivals. 
Though they found a place for the gods, they explained away the 
childish myths alxiut the Ulympians. They were idealistic and hopeful. 
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and when thev spoke of Cod as “the soul of the world” what the)' 
meant w'as that the world is not inexorably hard and caiel, like a ma¬ 
chine, but is a fit place for kindly people to live in. The Stoics thought 
and wrote much about justice and government, they liked to call 
themsebes “citizens of the world,” and it was they who first popular¬ 
ized the famous phrase about “the Fatherhood of God and the 
Brotherhood of Man.” 


GREEK ART 


Many persons find in Greek art the finest expression of the Creek 
genius, and it is certain that the Greeks turned European art into 
the lines along which it has developed ever since. We have already 
seen something of the artistic skill of the Minoans, but the flowering 
of Creek art lK*gan only in the seventh and sixth centuries before 
Christ, and it reached its climax in the days of Pericles. The artistic 
genius of the Creek people was fertilized by influences from the East. 
In the early part of the Creek Renaissance, artists often imitated 
Egyptian or Svrian models, but oriental influence never was pro¬ 
found, and by the fifth century the Greeks stood finnly on their own 
feet in matters of art as in everything else. 

The Greeks expressed themselves in almost every field of art, but 
iinfortunatelv we know little of what they accomplishetl in several 
of these fields. Thev were always proud of their achievements in 
music, for example, but they left no records, and not until late 
Hellenistic times did they even invent marks to assist musicians in 
remembering melodies. We know, however, that singers and players 
were highly honored and sometimes enjoyed great financial success. 
They played on seven-stringed lyres or on a wood-wind instniinent 
called the auhs, which somewhat resembled a double oboe, but 
which is sometimes incorrectly called a flute. .\s they never played the 
two instruments together, they had nothing resembling a modem 
orchestra. Likewise we know little about Greek dancing, even the 
formal sort that developed into tragedy. Tlic works of the painters, 
too. have disappeared. Our opinion of early Greek art must therefore 
be based on sursiving examples of the work of architects, sculptors, 
vase painters, and jewelers. 

As the Creeks had very little conception of town planning, the 
.\thenians let slip a golden opportunity when rebuilding the city after 
the Persian invasion of 480, yet Periclean Athens was unquestionably 
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the showpiece of the Creek world. The great majoritj’ of the Athen¬ 
ians lived in small houses, built of sun-dried brick and covered per¬ 
haps with stucco, whose two or three small rooms would be con¬ 
sidered plain today. Even rich men lived in rather unpretentious 
houses whose builders paid less attention to the exterior than to the 
interior. As is still the custom in Mediterranean lands, the property 
might present to the passer-by nothing but a blank wall and a door, 
while within there might be a beautiful court, surrounded by a 
pillared arcade, with the living rooms behind. The residences of the 
rich were surrounded by the hovels of the poor; streets were narrow 
and crooked, dirty and ill-smelling; and sanitary conditions were 
appalling. 
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The most famous buildings of Athens stood on the Acropolis. 
Beneath the cliffs on the southern side of this hill ran a road leading 
past the theater and temple of Dionysus to the agora of Peisistratus, 
at its western end. The road then turned and ascended the western 
slope of the hill. Beside this road, almost at the top, stood a temple 
to .\thena, knowm as the “Wingless Victory’.” This tiny building, 
erected about 450, is still cherished as a fine e.'cample of Ionic archi¬ 
tecture. The Acropolis area—the flat top of the hill—was entered 
through the “Propylaea," or Entrance Gates. A broad flight of steps 
led up to the main gates, and on the side opposite the temple to the 
Wingless Victory was a building used as a picture gallery. On the top 
of the hill were the two famous temples, the Erechtheum to the 
northeast and the Parthenon to the south. The latter has been ac- 
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counted the supreme architectural achievement of Greece. Simple 
and harmonious, it is a true expression of the Creek genius. 

Much of the sculpture of the classic age was closely connected with 
architecture, but there were many famous indisidual pieces as well. 
Greek sculpture was once known largely through copies made in 
Roman times, and even today the famous statues are known only at 
second hand. During the present century, however, archeologists have 
unearthed countless fragments dating from the fifth century which 
show the skill of the sculptors and the progress they had made over 
earlier times. Thev had learned to copy the human lx>dy wth amazing 
skill, and they had discovered graceful and natural poses for their 
modek. While many statues depict gods and scenes from mythology, 
others show athletes, sometimes in action and sometimes at rest. The 
supreme triumph of Grtek sculpture, however, is to be seen in the 
famous marbles (now in the British Museum) which Phidias carved 
for the Parthenon. 

The third century saw immense activity among artists. The build¬ 
ing of new cities re(juired the serx’ices of architects, sculptors, and 
painters, and such artists were subsidized lavishly by kings and 
private iiulividuals. The new patrons of the arts were parvenus and 
adventurers, not deeply rootwl in the old traditions, but they were 
pn)sperous. they wished to live luxuriously, and they demanded 
something new from their artists. They wanted large and imposing 
houses, costly funiiture. siiinptvious dectirations, rich food, numerous 
slaves, ami women emlx?llished with plenty of cosmetics. Size lK>came 
important, and some works of art—such as the Colossus at Rhodes— 
w'ere considered great primarily because they were "colossal.” The 
harmony and simplicity of classic Greek architecture gave way to 
elaboration and ostentation, as when simple Doric and Ionic capitals 
were superseded by the more ornate Corinthian. Sculptors repre- 
sentetl their characters in theatrical and unnatural poses, and there 
alwavs was an air of sophistication about them-that is to say, they 
W’ere superficial and insincere. 

Nevertheless, Hellenistic artists accomplished many remarkable 
things. The most significant work of the period was done in Asia 
Minor by the schools of Pergamum and Rhodes. Little remains to us 
from these artists except fragments and Roman copies, yet among 
them are several of the world's most famous statues. The N'ictory of 
Samothrace. the Dying Gaul, and the Gaul and His Wife date from 
the third century; the Venus de Milo and Apollo Belvedere c-ome 
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from the second; and the Laocodn group from the first. New tj'pes 
of art appeared also in Hellenistic times. The laying out of new 
cities permitted more careful town planning. Parks and open places, 
beautified by statues, fountains, and gardens, now relieved the 
crowded and unsightly conditions that prevailed in the older cities. 
The Greeks had formerly paid little attention to landscaping, which 
they now learned from the Persians, who had long been celebrated 
for their parks filled with cultivated fruits and flowers. In classic 
times statues had sometimes been part of the architecture of temples 
or other public buildings, but more frequently they were set up 
around shrines: as new statues were constantly being added, the place 
must eventually have presented a rather cluttered appearance. Hellen¬ 
istic sculptors continued to make statues for such purposes, but they 
also made busts and other small works for private houses and gardens, 
and several of their most celebrated pieces were set up in parks, 
where they must have been extremely effective. 
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In these few pages we have found space to touch upon only a few 
of the achievements of the Creek people, but perhaps enough has 
been said to indicate that they were the most important people of 
antiquity—the most significant, that is to say, for the future civilization 
of Europe and of mankind. They were quarrelsome and arrogant, 
failures in the art of government, undistinguished as engineers or 
mechanics; they were good businessmen and traders, but it was in the 
realms of the mind that they showed their true superiority. They laid 
the foundations of Euro|X‘an literature and art. of science and philos¬ 
ophy, and in each of these fields except natural science they equaled 
or surpassed the best of their successors. They created and lived in an 
atmosphere of intellectual lilxrrty and free discussion, and they were 
the first among men to free themselves from the shackles of gross 
superstition. Higher civilization, as we understand it, began with the 
ancient Creeks. 

In the second and first centuries before Christ educated Romans 
were deeply influenced by the Hellenistic Greeks, and in general their 
instincts led them to admire the Creek rather than the oriental ele¬ 
ments in Hellenistic culture. They were thus led back to a study of 
the Hellenic culture of earlier times. The Fathers of the early 
Christian Church owed an equal debt to Greece, and they preserved 
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most of what the Middle Ages knew about Creek culture. The new in¬ 
tellectual leaders of Europe in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
spoke much of Greece, but they saw her largely through Roman eyes. 
When artists wishes! to imitate Creek statues, they used Roman 
copies as models; architects knew Creek architecture through Roman 
buildings; and scholars studied Greek literature only after saturating 
themselves in Latin literature. During the urbane and Rome-admiring 
eighteenth cenhirs’, knowledge of Greece declined sadly in Europe, 
but earlv in the nineteenth century came a great revival of interest 
in all things Greek, and the Creek language was widely taught and 
studied. The nineteenth was one of the truly great c-c-nturies in the 
history of human thought and cixilization. and its debt to ancient 
Greece w'as immense. 

Today Creek has again l>ec-ome a dead language, but there are 
always ways in which men can familiarize themsehes with the great 
achievements of Greece and imbibe something of her spirit. The 
masterpieces of her art can still be studied, and her literature, 
science, and philosophy arc easily available in translation. Those who 
wish to direct their lives according to the dictates of reason, w'ho con¬ 
sider intellectual integrity- their dearest possession, will always find 
sympathy and inspiration in the famous Creeks who distinguished 
themselves by these very virtues. It would indeed be a sad thing for 
humanity if there were no knowledge of, and enthusiasm for, the 
Creek miracle. 
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10. ANCIENT ITALY 


The empire of .Alexander tlie Great collapsed with 
the passing of its creator. During the years that followed, when ri\al 
generals were scourging the world with their wars, men everx'where 
sighed for a return of the political unity which he had brought and 
in whose restoration they saw their only hope for peace. Statesmen, 
)>iisiness-men. and philosophers dreamed of uniting the world, but 
they never knew just what sort of union tliey wanted or how to bring 
it about. No one Hellenistic empire could absorb the other two. and 
federal union demanded mutual sacrifices that no Hellenistic ruler 
would seriously consider. In Hellenistic times, as in the mid-twentieth 
century, nearly evervone wanted peace hut no one knew how to get it. 

Then Rome came upon the scene, and within an amazingly short 
period she united the civilized world under her rule. The civilized 
area of the world had by this time shifted further west, to include 
lands unknown to Alexander, yet we may say that, shortly Ix^fore the 
liirth of Christ, the Romans restored the world unity that Ale.xander 
had momentarily achieved three centuries before. Their empire lasted 
five hundred years, and during the first half of this period men en¬ 
joyed peace on earth as never before or since in human history. For 
two centuries and a half, one generation of men after another con¬ 
fidently and reasonablv looked forxvard to peace in their time. The 
Romans succeeded where the Greeks had failed, and the story of their 
success is the major theme of their history. But how was Rome pre¬ 
pared for this gigantic task of uniting and ruling the Western world."* 
What were the steps by which she accomplished her mighty under¬ 
taking? And what price did she pay for her v-ictory? These are the 
questions we shall discuss in the present chapter. 
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Ancient Italy covered considerably less territory than the modem 
Italian state. The Po Valley and the northern pro\inces of modem 
Italy were then classiBed with Caul, and ancient geographers never 
regarded Sicily or Sardinia as parts of Italv. Between them, these 
regions make up slightly more than half the area of modem Italy, and 
they contain much more than half its population. .Ancient Italy was 
only the peninsula south of the .Apennine Mountains. Its most im¬ 
portant part. lying between the mountains and the western Mediter¬ 
ranean, may he divided into three great zones. Etmria extends from 
the northern .Apennines south to the Tiber River and the sea; Latium. 
the land of the Latins, lies south of the Tiber along the Mediter¬ 
ranean; further south, in the vicinit)’ of Naples, are the fertile fields 
of Campania. The extreme south-the “toe” and “heel" of Italy—was 
less important than these three areas, and the region east of the 
mountains, along the Adriatic, was of little value. The total area of 
ancient Italy (about 59.000 square miles, roughly the size of Michi¬ 
gan ) was more than twice that of continental Creece, but her moun¬ 
tains were less extensive and her soil was far more fertile than that 
of her neighbor. .Ancient Italy could therefore support three or four 
times the population of ancient Creece. 

Before 5000 ac Italy was invaded by men of Mediterranean type 
from .Africa, those in the south coming by way of Sicily while those 
in the north apparently advanced past Cibraltar through Spain and 
southern France. These men were only remotely related to their con¬ 
temporaries, the early Minoan settlers in Crete and Creece; their 
civilization was rudely neolithic; and though they were visited occa¬ 
sionally by Cretan traders, they absorbed little Minoan culture. .At 
about the time when the .Achaeans began settling in Creece (2000 
B.C.), a kindred people crossed the Brenner Pass from Austria to in¬ 
vade the Po Valley. Other Europeans later occupied central and 
southern Italy, with a final invasion from the north roughly contem¬ 
porary with the Dorian invasion of Creece. Finding no civilization 
comparable to the Minoan civilization of Creece in their new homes, 
these northern invaders went through no stage of culture to parallel 
the Mycenaean. Higher civilization reached Italy only in the first 
millennium before Christ. 

The Phoenicians were the first people from the eastern Mediterra¬ 
nean area to exercise a marked cultural influence in the West. .As early 
as 900 B.C. mariners from Tyre had established a trading post at Cades 
(modern Cadiz) in Spain outside Cibraltar. Within another century 
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Tvrians held numerous other posts in the West, and North African 
Carthage presently became the center of a Punic (that is, a Phoe¬ 
nician) empire. No Phoenicians settled in Italy, however, and their 
culture had little influence there. More important were the Etruscan.s, 
who came at about the same time from western Asia Minor. They 
built cities in Etruria, traded extensively with other parts of Italy, 
and even crossed the Apennines into the Po Talley. They were highly 
gifted in commerce and the arts, and they were the first to cisilize 
Italy. Shortly before 700 b.c., Greek colonists Ijegan settling in south¬ 
ern Italy and Sicily. They confined the Etruscans to the north, but the 
Etniscans kept the Creeks from advancing north of Cumae, near the 
modem Naples. Other Greeks settled in southern France, near mod¬ 
em Marseilles, and along the Riviera, while a few even reached 
northern Spain. The sixth century witnessed an intermittent three- 
comered warfare between these invaders of the West, but in the end 
all three were conquered by the Romans. 
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I..atium was one of the last parts of Italy to be settled, and though 
the I.atins were among the last of the northern peoples to invade 
Italy, they found few earlier inhabitants when they entered the 
region about 1100 b.c For several centuries they remained shepherds 
and farmers, lising in hilltop villages and making little cultural 
pmgress. One «>f their x illages was Rome, whose earliest traces date 
from aljoiit 1000 b.c. 

Rome was foreordained by nature and geography to be more than 
a countr)’ village. Situated on the Tilx“r River about twelve miles 
almve its mouth, the city occupied a point where an island facilitated 
fording the stream. Tliis was the river’s lowest crossing and, as the 
higher fords led into difficult hill country, traders proceeding from 
Etruria to Campania preferred to cross the Tiber at Rome. A second 
trade route, ascending the river on the Latin side, also [>assed through 
the city. Rome was thus well located as a trading center. Its strategic 
location caused Etmscan traders to occupy the city early in the sixth 
century, when an Etmscan leader became its king. By draining a 
swamp to make a market place (later called the forum) and by sur¬ 
rounding the city with walls, the Etniscans made Rome the largest 
and most important city in central Italy. They then seized other 
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strong points in Latium, and Capua, in northern Campania, became 
one of their principal cities. 

Though the Etruscans made Rome a great dt)’, they won the 
hatred of the Latins and they were driven from the city about 509 b.c. 
The Latin rebels then founded the Roman Republic. A little later the 
Etruscans were likewise expelled from the rest of Latium, thereby 
losing their valuable trade route to Capua and Campania. Tlieir 
vigorous efforts to regain what hiid l)cen lost brought long years of 
war, during which the new rulers of Rome allied themsehes with 
other Latins in what they called the Latin League. Before long, how¬ 
ever, the Etruscans entered upon a decline, partly because of their 
loss of trade, partly because of defeats by their ancient Greek 
enemies, partly because of frequent attacks by Cauls from the north, 
and partly because of the victories of the Latin League, .\fter 400 b.c. 
they could no longer be accounted a menace to Rome. 

During this first century of the Republic many of the characteristics 
and institutions that later distinguished the Roman people were firmly 
fixed. As Rome was for a century the spearhead of all Italian re- 
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sistance to the Etruscans, her citizens developed a strong spirit of 
militarv discipline, and the cit>’ attracted adventurous and skillful 
warriors from neighboring states. Moreover, the Latin fanners, hv 
expelling Etruscan traders along with the Etruscan kings, had dealt 
a crippling blow to the economic life of the city. The ensuing de¬ 
pression severely tried the statesmanship of Rome’s ruling class. These 
new rulers did not become businessmen themselves, but they learned 
to encourage and regulate trade. They policed the forum, organized 
and regulated the market, protected the traders, and charged fees for 
their services. NVhen the traders found that they got their money’s 
worth in protection and fair practice by pasing these fees, Rome 
again became an important trading center. It was a polyglot city, full 
of Italians, Etruscans, and Creeks, but it was ruled by a Latin 
aristocracy of landow'iiers, soldiers, and statesmen. 

These experiences gave Rome valuable training for her future role 
as gov'ernor of the world. Taking little direct part in the trading of 
the forum, the Roman oCRcials had no desire to interfere in economic 
life. They therefore followed the Greek practice of allowing economic 
lihertv’ rather than erecting royal or priestly bureaucracies to regulate 
it, as in the ancient Orient. .Moreover, the fact that her people were 
of such diverse origin trained Rome to become the most successful 
welder-together of races and peoples that the world ever knew before 
the rise of modem America. 'The people who migrated to Rome 
brought with them a wide variet)’ of cultures, and the Romans readily 
took over whateser they found useful. Nevertheless, the remarkable 
tenacitv' with which they retained their own fundamental institutions 
enabled the Romans to preserve their individuality. 

Patricians and Plebeians 

With the earliest Romans, as with most early pastoral peoples, the 
family was the fundamental social unit. The father was head of the 
family, and his paternal authority was taken as the model of all 
authority, political or other. Families were united in larger groups, 
each called a gens, and these gentes were grouped in tvso “orders”: a 
few were aristocratic, or “patrician,” while the remainder were 
"plelK*ian.” The aristocratic patricians were wealthy landowners, but 
they also held the political offices, commanded the armies, and 
directed the affairs of the Republic. As they held all political author- 
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ity in the state, they were called patres, “fathers." Most of the 
patrician families had been prominent in the days of the Etmscan 
kings, and it was they who led the Roman Revolution of 509 against 
these Etruscans. Being determined to keep the power they thus 
seized, thev refused thereafter to admit new families into their caste. 

Equally important at Rome was the institution known as “client¬ 
age." In early times, when Latium was a purely agricultural com¬ 
munity, all Latins presumably were either patrons or clients. The 
former were the rich landowners, the latter worked in the patrons 
fields. The patron was supposed to look after his clients, defending 
their interests in a patriarchal manner, while they rendered him 
filial sers'ice and obedience. The failure of either to perform his duties 
was considered a grave offense by evers'one. 

The patricians were a small caste of patrons, all having large 
clienteles, but not all plebeians were of one sort. In early times the 
great majoritv had been clients of the patricians, but many later be¬ 
came independent landowners, others were workers or traders in 
Rome (these men may once have been reckoned as clients of the 
king), others were important people who had migrated to the city 
since .509 (some of them having large estates and many clients of 
their own in other parts of Italy), and still others were the pro.sperous 
businessmen of Rome. .\s one part of a client’s duty was to vote as his 
patron suggested, and as tlie plel>eians were divided among them¬ 
selves and without effective leadership, the politic-al life of the Roman 
Republic was directed by a rather small inner circle of patrician 
patrons whose clients swamped the elections. We shall see that when 
the institution of clientage began to wane, late in the second cen¬ 
tury before Christ, the Roman arist«icracy and the Republic itself went 
into decline. 

The economic depression that followed the Revolution of 509 
caused the numerous disturbances at Rome that collectively are called 
“the struggle of the orders"—i.e., the struggle of the plebeians against 
the patricians, or more accurately, of the urban plebs against the 
patricians and their rural clients. Sometimes the insurgents demanded 
economic reforms, and a few such reforms were granted, but the suf¬ 
ferings of the plebeians were alleriated more effectively by Rome's 
recuperation as a commercial center and by the conquest of new 
territory. On other occasions the plebeians demanded political or con¬ 
stitutional reforms. They thus secured the right to elect certain of- 
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ficials (tribunes) from their ovsti order; they demanded that the laws 
be codified and written down; and. aboxe all. they clamored for the 
right to hold office in the Republic. The resistance of the patricians 
was long and bitter, but in the end the plel^eians won. .\fter .300 a 
plelieian could legally hold any office to which he might be elected. 
It must not be assumed, how'cver, that the leaders whom the plebe¬ 
ians elected w’ere simply peasants who had made good. It w'as still 
true that only wealthy men with large clienteles could be elected, and 
most of the new officeholders were aristocrats from other parts of 
Italv who had migrated to Rome, and who ordinarily saw eye to eye 
with the old Roman patricians. The newcomers who reached the 
higher offices came to form a second rank in the aristocracy and were 
know’n as tlie plebeian nobility. 

WTien the struggle of the orders w'as over, about 300, the govern¬ 
ment of Rome was firmly established as an aristocratic Republic. The 
determination of policy fell to the senate, made up of former office¬ 
holders appointed for life: its members sprang from the patrician 
class or the new plebeian nobility. The entire citizen body met in 
assemblies (comilia) to ratify laws passed by the senate and to elect 
magistrates, but as the only well-organized group of citizens in the 
assembly consisted of the clients of the aristocracs', these aristocrats 
easily controlled its proceetlings. 

Roman magistrates held offic-e for one year only, and there always 
were two or more magistrates of equal power in the same office. The 
principal magistrates w'ere the two consuls, who commanded the 
armies, presided over meetings of the senate and some of the as¬ 
semblies, and had general executive power. The praetors presided 
over the courts; the quaestors were treasury officials; and the acdiles 
supers ised business in the forum and had general police powers. The 
censors (who were elected evers’ five years) took the census, ap¬ 
pointed men to fill vacancies in the senate, and let public contracts. 
One of their early victories gave plebeians the right to elect trihwies 
from their own order as defenders against the patricians, and these 
tribunes eventually Ix^c'ame highly important Ixx'ause of their right 
to veto any law proposed in the senate, .\fter 287 they could pro|x>se 
laws to assemblies over which they presided; if passed by the as¬ 
sembly, these laws had equal force with those approvetl by the senate. 
In times of emergency a dictator might be appointed who held abso¬ 
lute power for a period not longer than six months. 
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For 170 years after the Revolution of 509 Rome held only a small 
strip of territory on each side of the Tiber from the city to the sea, 
a total of not more than three or four hundred square miles. During 
the next 170 years (338-167), she made herself the dominant military 
power in the Mediterranean world, fearing no rival or possible coali¬ 
tion of rivals. A third period of about equal length (167 b.c.-a.d. 14) 
saw the completion of her conquests, the collapse of the Republic, and 
the establishment of a centmlized Empire ruling the civilized world. 
From that day to this, the story of how Rome accomplished so much 
in so short a time has inspired enthusiasts but it has puzzled historians. 

We must not look for any conscious plan behind Rome’s empire 
building. No one foresaw or desired the outcome by which she even¬ 
tually l>ecame the mistress of the world. From time to time the 
Homans found themselves at war, and as they were good soldiers, 
they usually won sooner or later. But it must not be assumed that they 
were conspicuously aggressive. Sometimes they showed themselves 
to be bad neighbors, quarrelsome and quick to see intolerable insults 
in the c’onduct of others; sometimes war offered land or other ma¬ 
terial wealth; on other occasions reckless leaders stirred up wars in 
the hope of enhancing their own personal prestige by \ictory’; but just 
as often Rome was attacked by others or dragged into wars by the 
intrigues of allies who hopetl to profit by the anticipated victories of 
her splendid armies. The important thing alx>ut Rome's wars was that 
her wiser statesmen were not satisfied with mere \ictory. They usually 
insisteel that it be followed by a peace that satisfied everyone, s ictors 
and vaiKjiiished alike. In general, they were able to find such peace 
tenns, and in most cases the concpiered peoples soon eame to feel 
themselves better off than they had been l)efore. It was with extreme 
reluctance that Rome entered upon her great foreign wars, and with 
even greater reluctance that she annexed territon,' overseas. Para¬ 
doxical as it may sound, the tnjth is that Rome’s world empire was 
created by a nation of "isolationists." 

The middle period of the history of the Republic, during which 
Rome established her military ascendancy, began in 338 and lasted 
until 167. It may be subdivided into three parts. A series of wars be¬ 
tween 338 and 270 gave her control of Italy. Two wars with Carth¬ 
age (264-201) left her dominant in the western Mediterranean. And 
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three wars with the Greeks (200-167) made her the leading military 
power in the Mediterranean world. Of these three periods, the first 
was by far the most significant. 

Soon after the e.\pulsion of the Etruscans, as we have seen, Romans 
and Latins allied themselves in the Latin League for mutual protec¬ 
tion. This League sursived for more than a hundred years, and on 
countless occasions the allies fought side by side against Etruscans 
and other enemies. But when the Etruscan danger declined, the 
Latins became restless and wished to withdraw from the League. 
Rome refused to permit such resignations, and at last a serious 
rebellion broke out. In the ensuing war Rome was sictorious. the 
allies were dragged back into the League, and their rebellion was 
punished by the confiscation of about one-third of their lands (338). 
Thereafter Rome clearly was the leader of the League and her allies 
could have no independent foreign polic)’. In local matters, however, 
their freedom and self-government remained, and the allies presently 
were granted important rights and privileges in Rome itself. Recon¬ 
ciled to their new status, the Latins soon dropped all thoughts of 
further rebellion. 

During this war, the I^tins had entered into an alliance with 
nearby Capua, after which the victorious Romans occupied that city. 
Home herself then made an alliance with Capua, primarily to keep her 
from entering any new anti-Roman coalition. .'V few vears later, how¬ 
ever, Capua was attacked by Samnite hillsmen from central Italv and 
called upon her Homan ally for aid. This aid being forthcoming, the 
Samiiites were presently defeated. They too were made allies of 
Home. They were forbidden to wage war against Rome or her allies, 
or to enter into alliances with any state exc'ept Rome, and their troops 
had to help Rome thereafter in her wars. \ small amount of land 
was confiscated and given to Ronaan settlers, but the new allies re¬ 
tained complete autonomy in local matters. Prcsentlv they found 
themselves at war with other trilx*s of Samnites, and the alliance 
dragged Rome into the new conflict. Thus arose a series of Samnite 
wars whose details need not detain us. When thev were over, about 
;300, all the peoples of central Italy were allied to Rome. Bv a verv 
similar process the Etniscan cities and the hillsmen of north central 
Italy were addetl to Home’s allies within the next few years. 

Only the Creek cities of southern Italy then remainerl outside the 
Roman sphere. Shortly after 290 Tarentiim. the most important of 
these cities, embarked upon a program of vigorous aggression, hoping 
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to found a Creek empire in Italy. One of her frightened neighbors 
(Thurii) app>ealed to Rome for aid against the aggressor, and after 
considerable hesitation the Romans complied. The citizens of 
Tarentum then called in a Creek adventurer named Pyrrhus (a 
nephew of .\le.xander the Creat). In 280 he crossed to Italy with an 
.irmy of twenty thousand mercenaries, hoping to unite the western 
Greeks and the Italians by promising them “freedom” from Rome. 
He defeated the Romans in the first hattle. but Rome's Italian allies 
refused to join him. They preferred to trust Rome. Losing interest in 
Italy, Pyrrhus then attempted to conquer Sicily instead. Failing again, 
he returned to Italy, was badly defeated by the Romans in a second 
battle fought at Beneventiim (27.5), and withdrew to Creece. where 
he was killed. When the Romans occupied the Creek cities, including 
Tarentum itself in 272. all Italy south of the .Apennines was in their 
hands. 

This conquest of Italy set the pattern by which Rome eyentu.illy 
absorbed the Mediterranean world, and her reorganization of Italy 
after the conquest taught her how to unite that world politically. Each 
tiny city-state in Italy \yas bound to Rome by a separate treaty of 
alliance. As these alliances forbade Rome’s allies to wage war with 
each other or with her, Rome unexpectedly found herself the leader of 
a league to enforce peace in Italy, .\fter each yictory the Romans 
t-onfiscated part of the lands of the Italian city (rarely as much as 
(ine-third), upon which they settled Roman colonists. It has been 
estimated that about fifty thousand Romans (or perhaps one-fifth of 
the Roman people) thus receiyed small farms between .338 and 270. 
These land distributions relieyetl the economic distress at Rome, and 
they undoubtedly made the wars popular, but they were not the 
fundamental and primars’ cause of the wars, .\fter the land settle¬ 
ments were made, and peace treaties had been concluded. Rome im¬ 
posed no further punishment upon her new allies. The Italians 
fpiickly learned how much they gained from Roman protection, and 
their traders prospered by doing business over all Italy. In return 
for all this, they lost no liberty save that of starting wars. They there¬ 
fore quickly reconciled themselves to their kind fate. 

the PUNIC WARS (264-146) 

In the sixth century Ix-fore Christ. Carthage was the head of an 
empire that included settlements in northern .Africa from (Carthage 
West to Gibraltar, in southern Spain, in Sardinia and C^orsica, and 
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alx)vc all in Sicily. In the latter island the Carthaginians waged fre¬ 
quent wars with the Greek cities, especially Syracuse. Sometimes they 
held all Sicily except Syracuse, and sometimes the Syracusans held 
everything except one Punic fortress at the western tip of the island. 
Carthage was a rich and powerful city, famous throughout the 
Mediterranean world. Her commercial civilization bore the earmarks 
of its Semitic origin, and influenced North .\frica and Sicily deeply, 
but she made no noteworthy contributions to literature or art. Her 
government was an aristocratic republic, dominated by rich Punic 
traders, and she was the most powerful state in the West. 

Carthage opened diplomatic relations with the Roman Republic in 
the very’ first year of the Republic (.509), concluding a treaty of 
friendship which probably was intended merely to encourage the 
Roman reliels who were causing trouble for Carthage’s Etruscan 
rivals. .\ second treaty in •‘148 was of no great importance. Roman 
ctMiquests in southern Italy brought the two powers closer to each 
other’s territory, however, and in 306 they signed a treaty by which 
Carthage agrt*ed to keep out of Italy while Rome promised not to 
invade Sicily. When Pyrrhus invaded Italy, the two powers promised 
each other aid against him (279). His departure severed this bond of 
union, however, and before long the two leading powers of the West 
were at war with one another. 

The immediate occasion for hostilities was ridiculous and dis¬ 
creditable to all concernetl (lx)th parties claimed the right of defend¬ 
ing the "liberties” of some gangsters in Messana against the “aggres¬ 
sion” of Syracuse), but the war which began in 264 dragged on for 
twenty-three years. It was fought largely in Sicily, with the armies of 
Rome and her Italian allies facing Punic mercenaries, but victory w'as 
won at sea when a newiv constructed Roman naw destroyed the 
Punic fleet (242), thus making it impossible for Carthage to pmsision 
her mercenaries and laying .\frica itself open to invasion. The treaty 
of peace (241) requirerl C'arthage to surrender all her possessions in 
Sicily and j>ay an indemnity. 

Unfortunately Carthage still had worse to suffer, .\ftcr the war, 
when she could not pay off her mercenaries, they rcvoltetl and were 
joiiKHl by many native .\fricans. Three years of atrocious civil war 
followed, but at last the rebels were cnished. Meantime other mer¬ 
cenaries. stationed in Sardinia and Corsica, had likewise rebelled. 
When the Carthaginians finally sent troops to deal with this second 
insurrection. Rome threatened to renew the war as champion of the 
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innirgents’ "liberty.” Carthage surrendered the two islands and prom¬ 
ised an increased indemnity’ (2.38). 

The loss of Sicily was a severe blow to her trade, and Carthage 
might have declined to the rank of a petty agricultural state had not 
her citizens decided to recoup their losses hv developing a new 
empire in Spain. .\n able leader, llamilcar, was put in charge of the 
enterprise (238), and when he died ten years later he firmly held the 
southern half of that peninsula. His son-in-law continued his work, 
founded New Carthage (now Cartagena), and pushed the frontier 
north to the Ebro River. WTien he died in 221 he was succeeded by 
flamilcar's son, the famous Hannibal, who was soon to prove himself 
one of the most brilliant generals of ancient times. 

.\t first the Romans paid little attention to Hamilcar's activities in 
.Spain, but when excited persons began warning them that he was 
preparing to invade Italy from the north, they made a treats’ with his 
son-in-law by which the Punic commander promised not to advance 
north of the Ebro River. \ little later the Romans enteretl into an 
alliance with Saguntum, a Spanish seaport south of the Ebro not yet 
taken over by the Carthaginians. Soon after coming into power, 
Hannibal declared this alliance to be a siolation of the Ebro treats’ 
and took advantage of cisil disturbances in Saguntum to occupy the 
city. Rome replied by declaring svar (218). 

Hannibal had foreseen such action and had made preparations for 
the war svhich he deemetl inevitable. With a large and svell-tniined 
■trmy he crossed the Ebro, hurried through southern France, eluded 
the Roman legions sent to stop him, and crossed the .\lps into the 
Po \'alley. Here he svon tss’o victories oser the Romans late in 218. 
The next year he defeated and s’irtually annihilated another Roman 
army, and in 216 he svon his most brilliant victors’ at Cannae in 
'outhem Italy. The Roman losses on that tragic day amounted to 
about forty thousand men, including one consul, eights' senators, and 
several former consuls. It was said that almost esers' family in Rome 
"as in mourning until the senate forbade further demonstrations of 
grief. Hannibal, follosving the prece<lent set by Pvrrhus, then an¬ 
nounced that his sole purpose svas to free Italy from Roman domina- 
hon and invited the allies to join him. Capua and several Creek cities 
opened their gates, but the Italians of central Italy remained loyal to 
Home. A centurs’ of fair treatment thus paid Home big dis’idends. 

For a few years after Cannae the Roman armies were commanded 
I’V a general named Q. Fabius Maximus (d. 203), who adopted the 
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cautious policv’ of refusing to fight a pitchccl battle. He kept his army 
together, however, and, hv thus forcing Hannibal to do the same, 
prevented him from occupying large sections of Italy. As Romes 
forces gradually regained their strength, and Hannibal s lost their 
victory-inspired enthusiasm, the tide of war began to turn. Capua and 
Tarentum were retaken and punished severely for their defection 
(211 and 209). Syracuse, which had joined Hannibal, was captured 
bv the Romans (211). Roman armies in Spain took New Carthage 
(209), and Hannibal could receive no further reinforcements. He suf¬ 
fered no defeat in the field, but neither did he win any victory after 
Cannae. 

Then came young Scipio, later know'n as Scipio .\fricanus (237- 
133). His father, consul in 218, had been wounded in the first major 
battle of the war and was later killed in Spain (212). .After fighting at 
Cannae, voung Scipio too had joined the Roman army in Spain. Re¬ 
turning to Rome as a vactor w’hen barely thirty years of age, he was 
elected consul for 205. In opposition to Fabius, Scipio declared that 
the war could he won only by aggressive action and insisted on land¬ 
ing an army in Africa. His operation was successful and the panicky 
Carthaginian senate ordered Hannibal back from Italy. .After long 
maneuvering, the two armies met at Zama in 202. Here Hannibal suf¬ 
fered his first defeat, and Carthage was forced to accept whatever 
peace terms Scipio offered (201). She surrendered all her remaining 
territory except the immediate vicinity of the city—an area about 
equal to the modem Tunisia. Spain was transferred to Rome, North 
.Africa to a Numidian chieftain who had aided Scipio. Carthage was 
disarmed and forbidden to wage wars, even defensive wars, without 
Rome’s e.xpress permission. .And finally, Carthage was compelled to 
pay an indemnity in fifty annual installments. 

Carthage never regained her position as a world power, but as 
time went on she became a moderately prosperous trading city. For 
many years Rome paitl little attention to her old rival, but eventually 
anti-Punic agitation again arose. .As we cannot believe that sensible 
Romans now feared Carthage, we must attribute this renewed agita¬ 
tion to the exigencies of domestic politics and to a fear that the Nu- 
midians might capture the city and make it the capital of a new 
.African empire. At any rate, Rome attacked Carthage, on a frivolous 
pretext (149), and three years later Scipio Aemilianus (adoptive 
grandson of .Africanus) destroyetl the city completclv and annexed its 
territory to Rome as the province of Africa Proconsularis. 
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GREECE (200-167) 

Hannibal had marchctl up and down Italy for fifteen years, inflict¬ 
ing fearful damage wherever he went, and hundreds of thousands of 
Romans and allies had lost their lives. It might almost seem that Rome 
would have had enough war for a while, yet the fact is that two years 
after the battle of Zama she embarked upon a major campaign against 
Macedonia, one of the three great empires of the Hellenistic East. 
How is this surprising action to be accounted for? 

Romans had been in contact with Greeks and the Greek civilization 
of southern Italv even under the monarchy, and after the conquest 
of southern Italy, aristocratic families learned Greek and l)OUght 
Greek slaves to instruct their children. The Greek culture they ab¬ 
sorbed was Hellenistic rather than Hellenic, yet they came to admire 
it, and thev frequently expressed their romantic and sentimental en¬ 
thusiasm for Greece, the land of culture and light. Certainly they had 
no desire to destroy it or even to subjugate it. 

The Greeks, on the other hand, for a generation or two after 
Pvrrhus, knew little about Rome and cared even less. Then, shortly 
l)efore Hannibal took over the rule of Spain, the young, ambitious, 
and popular Philip V became king of Mac-edon (220-179). On his 
mother’s side Philip was desc’ended from Pyrrhus, and one of his am¬ 
bitions was to found a Greek empire in Italy such as his ancestor had 
attempted. Hannibal’s first victories seemed to open the way for con¬ 
quest at the expense of Rome, and Philip began active preparations. 
C:annae dashed his hopes to the ground, however, and in the next 
year he entered into an alliance with Hannibal. He gave his ally no 
aid, but he was at war with Rome until 205. when Scipio made peace 
in order to have his hands free for the invasion of Africa, .\fter Zama 
had eliminated Hannihal, many Romans felt that they still had a little 
unfinished business with Philip. Others, jealous of Scipio's mighty rep¬ 
utation, dreamed of winning even greater glory for themselves by 
conquests in the Greek East. 

Such was the situation at Rome when ambassadors from various 
minor Greek states arrived in the city, begging for aid against al- 
ledged aggressions by Philip. Controversy at Rome was long and 
bitter, but war was declared at the end of 200. Unfortunately the 
demagogues who had shouted Rome into the war were less successful 
in fighting it. A new general named Titus Flamininns (230P-174) 
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then proved himself more competent, ending the war with a decisive 
victorv- at Cvnoscephalae (197). The peace treaty which Flamininus 
made in 196 remairutl the foundation of Homan poliev in Greece for 
more than a hundrKi years. Me sincerely admired the Greeks and he 
believed that their troubles were due to the lawless aggressions of 
Philip. If only each city-stiite were given what was justly hers, he 
believetl, peace would pre\ail. lie therefore redrew the map of 
Greece and declared all the Greek states “free." Philip had to pay an 
indemnity to Rome, hut Flamininus asked for no territory, and within 
a few months all Homan troops were withdrawn from Greece and 
.Macedonia. 

The idealistic Flamininus has sometimes been likened to Woodrow 
W'ilson. and his treaty compared to the famous Fourteen Points. Each 
of these idealistic statesmen believed in peace and justice, but each 
was sadly uninformed regarding the sordid realities of foreign politics. 
"Ph® Greek states which Flamininus saved from Philip did not want 
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justice. The)' wanted more territory, and within a short time they 
l)egan complaining that they had little or nothing to show for all their 
alleged sufferings. 

The Seleiicid ruler in Ssxia at this time was .Antiochiis 111 (22:^- 
187). The Creeks had lost much in .■\sia since the days of .Alexander, 
especially to the Parthians, whose “Second Persian Empire" (sec page 
77) included most of modern Iran. In his early days .Antiochus re¬ 
gained much of what had l>een lost and then defeated Ptolemy of 
Egx’pt (200), annexing Palestine and later marrxing his daughter 
to the young Ptolemy so that through her he might dominate Egypt. 
Only Macedonia and Greece, plus a few small Greek states in .Asia 
Minor, stood between .Antiochus and the realization of his life ambi¬ 
tion of ruling .Alexander’s former empire. .Antiochus was therefore 
happy to listen when disgruntled Creeks began talking about the 
callous insolence and injustice shown by the Romans in Greece. When 
they gently hinted that he. .Antiochus. the world's leading Greek, was 
the man to settle disputes in Greece, he was not displeased. He reatl- 
ily promised a new settlement of Greece in which his new friends 
w’ould receive more ample “justice,” and they began preparing to take 
o\’er various coveted territories from their neighbors. The terrified 
neighbors rushed to Rome, reminded the senate of Flamininiis's 
treat)', and pointedly asketl whether Rome’s signature to a treaty was 
of any significance. Rome therefore warned .Antiochus not to merldle 
in Creek affairs. 

.Antiochus had no desire to quarrel with the Romans, but he did 
not propose to let them stand in his way. Moreover, he was constantly 
being egged on by his Greek friends and by Hannibal, who had re¬ 
cently fled to him from Carthage. He therefore invaded Greece, and 
Rome declared war (192). .Antiochus suffered defeat and retumerl to 
.Asia Minor. ’The Romans. led by Scipio .Africanus a«id his brother, 
followed him at leisure, and at Magnesia they dealt him a cnishing 
blow (189). 'Thev forced him to surrender all his territories in .Asia 
Minor to Eumenes 11 (heretofore the minor Greek king of Perga- 
mum), to give up his navy, and to pay an indemnity. .Again Rome 
took no territory' for herself aiul withdraw her troops as soon as pos¬ 
sible. 

Two years later Antiochus was murdered by a religious fanatic in 
Babylon (187), and within a short time much of the Greek East was 
in rebellion. 'The Parthian kingdom revivetl, and other Orientals l)e- 
lieved that the time had come to regain their liberty by ejecting the 
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Greek conquerors. The Creeks saw their sole salvation in solidarity. 
The leader of this revived Panhellenism was Eumenes II of Perga- 
ntum, and his chief rival was Perseus, son of Philip V. The two men 
quarreled for leadership in the Greek world, with controversy center¬ 
ing principally about Rome. Eumenes, who had profited so hand¬ 
somely from Rome’s generositv’ after Magnesia and who feared his 
restless .\siatic subjects, wished to remain on good terms with Rome, 
and he even conceived a grand design for assuring Creek supremacy 
in the Near East with the aid of Roman arms. Perseus, on the other 
hand, having no oriental subjects to fear, planned a war of revenge 
against Rome. .\t first Eumenes had the larger following in Greece, 
but presently Perseus got the upper hand. Fearing lest Perseus antag¬ 
onize Rome and thus spoil his grand design. Eumenes went to Rome 
and denounced his rival. The next vear Rome declared war on Perseus 
(171). 

This third Macedonian War was w’on at the battle of Pydna. .\fter 
abolishing the Macedonian monarchy, the Romans divided the coun- 
trs’ into four tiny republics, exacting an annual indemnitv’ amounting 
to one-half the sum formerly paid the king in taxes (167). Eumenes 
had not intended that Perseus should be crushed so completely, for 
the fall of Macedonia was a loss to the military power of the whole 
Greek world, and in the last days of the war he had intrigued with 
Perseus against Rome. The Romans learned of his diiplicitv’ and with¬ 
drew their confidence, but they inflicted no further punishment upon 
him. .\ few other Creek states were punished for aiding Perseus, and 
a thousand Creek hostages w'ere taken to Rome, but in general Rome 
stood by Flamininus’s treaty. Once more all Roman troops were with¬ 
drawn after the war. 


The Decline of the Greek East 

From this time onward the decline of the Creeks was rapid, both 
in Europe and in the Hellenistic empires. The European Greeks w'ere 
not so far spent, however, that they were willing to keep the peace. 
Outwardly they assumt'd the most slavish attitude toward Rome, 
thereby winning Roman contempt, but inwardly they were full of 
hatred. In the early days of the Third Punic War, when Roman arms 
were not prospering, an impostor named .\ndriscus appeared, claim¬ 
ing to be an illegitimate son of Perseus. Thousands of Macedonians 
flocked to his banner. Andriscus hoped to re^tablish the Macedonian 
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monarchy, but he was quickly defeated and killed by the Romans 
(148). The four republics resumed their shado>vy existence, but a 
Roman praetor was stationed in Macedonia to look after Roman in¬ 
terests there. Soon thereafter, when anti-Roman disturbances broke 
out in Corinth, a rather brutal general (Mummius) was sent to quell 
them. He destroyed the city (146), this atrocity coming only a few 
weeks after Scipio .\emilianus had destroyed Carthage. It gave an 
unpleasant foretaste of a new spirit that was arising in Rome, but 
for the moment no other untoward acts occurred. For more than fifW 
years little was heard from dying Greece. 

The next phase of Rome’s progress toward world empire was the 
most surprising and the most significant. The empires of the Ptole¬ 
mies. the Seleucids, and Eumenes went to pieces rapidly after 167, 
This decline cannot be attributed to Rome, whose armies had not 
advanced east of the .Aegean since the Magnesia campaign of 190-189 
and whose statesmen and people showed little concern about what 
happened there. Tlie decline of Greek power was due to the revixing 
strength of the Orientals, whose frequent rebellions tore the Hellen¬ 
istic world to pieces. The Parthians had by this time seized every¬ 
thing east of the Euphrates, but even more disastrous were the bloody 
civil wars in Syria and Egv'pt, caused by oriental uprisings. Then .Atta¬ 
ins HI, son of Eumenes H. died (133) and it was found that by will 
he had left his Pergamene kingdom to the Roman people. The 
Romans, who had nothing to do with the making of this will, were 
quite surprised at the news. Yet Attalus’s motives are clear. Like his 
father, he dreamed of securing Roman military aid to support the 
Greeks and their culture in the Orient, but unlike his father, he real¬ 
ized that the Romans would not c'ontinue forever to grant such aid 
out of sheer generosity and unselfish idealism. But if Rome annexed 
his kingdom, she might defend it out of self-interest, .\ttalus was not 
mistaken. 

News of the w'ill reached Rome at a time of great political turmoil, 
but the senate accepte<l the legacy at once. Within a short time, how¬ 
ever, a major rebellion of Orientals broke out in Asia Minor, led bv 
a certain Aristonicus. A Roman consul was killed while attempting 
to suppress the rebels, but at last the Romans won, and in 129 Eu¬ 
menes’ kingdom became the Roman provii>ce of .\sia. .\s .\ttalus had 
foreseen, the Romans thereafter defended Greek supremaev’ over the 
Orientals in order to retain their own power. During the next hun¬ 
dred years other parts of the Near Elast were taken over in similar 
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fashion, until the whole was in Roman hands. The Romans some¬ 
times fought against Orientals, and against European Greeks, but 
after Magnesia they did not fight against .\siatic Greeks again until 
thev fought Cleopatra at .\ctium (31 b.c). These Asiatic Greeks cn- 
tere<l the empire voluntarily, or perhaps they just fell into it; they 
were not conquered, or dragged in. The Roman emperors of the first 
and second centuries after Christ, acting much as Eumenes and .atta¬ 
ins hud hoped thev would, continued using Roman legions to defend 
Creek civilization against insurgent Orientals, .\lthough Eumenes was 
a Greek, he and his son deserve a high place among the founders of 
the Roman Empire. 


II. ROME AS AN IMPERIAL 
STATE 


Rome’s militan' victories brought in their wake a 
host of political, economic, and social problems. First of all, there was 
the matter of the reconstruction of Italy after Hanniljal’s invasion. For 
fifteen years he had wrought great havoc, boasting at the end that he 
had destroyed four hundred towns. The old men. women, and chil¬ 
dren kept agriculture going during the war. but they had neither the 
skill nor the physical strength to rebuild the destroyed farms and \il- 
lages. Even after Hannibal had left Italy, reconstruction could not 
proceed rapidly, for thousands of men were soon called to the colors 
for the wars in Greece. Rural Italy lacked the man power to rebuild 
along the old lines. Reconstruction also required more financial capi¬ 
tal than the peasants possessetl, and thousands were forced to sell 
what was left of their farms and go off to join the landless poor in 
Rome. The Roman peasant who had conquered the world now sadly 
discovered that while doing so he had lost his farm and eveiy thing 
that he possessed. 

Meantime other classes of society had been enriched by the wars. 
Some got their money by profiteering or by selling supplies to the 
army at exorbitant prices; others made fortunes from liooty. The old 
families of the Roman aristocracy sometimes did very well by them¬ 
selves, but Rome also awjuired a large crop of new-rich upstarts. 
Men with new wealth to invest Ixiught up the mined farms of jx-as- 
ants at trifling prices, rebuilt them and restocked them, or turned them 
to new types of agriculture. Sometimes they set out vineyards anti 
olive trees, and sometimes they turned the fields to pasture. Such 
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agriculture required less labor, and, as much of the work could be 
done by slaves, slavery advanced rapidly in Italy, Some slaves were 
barbarians captured by professional slave catchers, but others had 
been taken as prisoners of war. Many a Roman veteran, starving in 
the slums of Rome, must have asked himself bitterly who had really 
won the wars. The slaves whom he had conquered, and who now 
lived on what had been his farm, at least had something to eat. 

These conditions aroused great dissatisfaction at Rome in the post¬ 
war years. Cleser politicians e.xploited the rising discontent to launch 
a terrific attack upon the war heroes, and in 184 Scipio’s brother was 
convicted of eml)ezzlement. .\fricanus followed him into exile, where 
he died a year later, gnimbling about the ingratitude of republics. 
Meantime, however, the .social tensions were being relieved by the 
migration of thousands of settlers to the Po Valley during the two 
decades between 190 and 170. This region was still called Cisalpine 
Caul ("Gaul this side of the Alps”), but it was becoming thoroughly 
Romanized. Some modern writers suggest that its population today 
represents the old Italy better than does that of southern Italv, which, 
they say, is largely descended from the slaves of the old Romans. 

The political agitation that culminated in the exile of the Scipios 
caused a great strengthening of “isolationism” among the Romans. 
The Scipios were inclined to strut around boasting that they, like 
.Alexander, had conquered the world, and their friends sometimes 
favored new imperialistic adventures. The fall of the Scipios silenced 
such talk for many years. The opposing political party, formerly led 
by Fabius and friends who had taken prominent parts in the conquest 
of Italy and who were now satisfied with what they held, had long 
been hostile to overseas adventures. During the Second Punic War 
they woidd have been content with driving Hannibal out of Italv, 
and they opposed Scipio’s invasion of .Africa. The idealistic peace 
treats’ made for Greece by Flamininiis (a member of the Fabian fac¬ 
tion) was designed as a permanent settlement of Creek affairs, in the 
hope that Rome would never again be called upon to intervene. 
.Aemiliiis Paullus, the victor at Px chia. had opposed entering the war, 
though he was a relatix'e of Scipio, and after he had won it he hoped 
that Rome could keep away from Greece thereafter. The most impor¬ 
tant of Rome’s isolationists, however, was Marcus Porcius Cato (284- 
149). 

Boni to a humble station in life, Cato owed his political career to 
the patronage of a patrician belonging to the Fabian faction. .As a 
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young man he had fought under Fabius; as fjuaestor in 204 he tried 
to block Scipio’s embarkation for Africa: and he commanded troops 
in the war against Antiochus III. He then made himself leader in the 
attack upon the Scipios, and it was during his censorship that they 
were driven into exile. Though a well-educated man himself, and one 
of the founders of I.atin literature, Cato was always hostile to Greeks 
and to Creek culture. He never tired of ridiculing the GraecuH 
(“Creeklings,” silly Romans who were constantly aping the Grt'cks), 
and he resolutely opjxised all intervention in Greek affairs. His rugged 
force of character, his patent honesty, his frugality, his biting wit and 
oratorical skill, all rmirked him as a true Roman of the old school. He 
was the most characteristic Roman of his day, admired as such by 
subsetpient generations. But though Romans generally sluired his 
views at the time, Cato fought a losing battle againsi imperialism. 
The world situation was dragging Rome into empire in spite of her¬ 
self, and the most that Cato could accomplish was to keep her from 
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annexing lands cast of the Adriatic and to make sure that the con¬ 
quered Creeks were left free to govern themselves. 


The Sew Rome 

The city In Cato certainly was correct when he predicted that dire conse- 
the second quences would follow from the expansion of Roman power into the 

century Greek East, but at the time of his death everj'thing seemed rosy. As 

there had been no fighting in Italy during the Greek wars. Rome faced 
no serious problems of reconstruction afterxvard, and the middle years 
of the second century were a happy period to which later Romans 
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looked back with sadness and longing. They w ere a periotl of economic 
prf>sperity and cultural refinement. Rome was l>eing embellished with 
temples and public buildings, making her a city fit to be the capital 
of the world: rich Romans built magnificent palaces for themselves: 
streets were paved: sewers were built; and fresh w’ater was brought 
to the city bv enormous aqueducts, the most famous of which, the 
.\(|ua Marcia (144), was sixty-two miles long. The forum remained 
the business center of the city-, thronged with merchants and traders 
from every comer of the Mediterranean world. On its southern side 
rose the aristocratic residential section on the Palatine Hill. On the 
opposite side of the forum lay the slums, whose narrow and dirty 
streets were lined w ith huge jerry-built tenements, six or seven stories 
high, which were a public menace in time of fire or pestilence. Here 
dwelt thousands of Italian peasants who had been forced from their 
farms bv the competition of slave labor, and here too dwelt the thou¬ 
sands of foreigners who flocked to Rome, bringing with them their 
strange manners, customs, costumes, and religions. 

From earlv times the trade and industry of Rome had been con¬ 
ducted largelv bv non-Romans, especially by Etruscans and Greeks. 
Other national groups were now added. The true Romans, especially 
those of the middle and upper classes, remainetl fundamentally agrar¬ 
ian in spirit, and ordinarily they were glad to leave business negoHa- 
tions to others. Nevertheless, they showed no distaste for the profits 
accruing from trade. Sometimes rich Romans would set up former 
slaves in business and pocket a lion’s share of the profits: sometimes 
they would organize joint-stock companies whose shares they owned, 
while the management of affairs was left to others. Wealthy Roman.s 
not l>elonging to the senatorial aristocracy, called “equestrians" 
{equites), prospered groatly in this second century and, before the 
century was out, they were demanding a greater voice in the govern¬ 
ment than the old aristocrats were xvilling to grant. 

The senatorial aristocracy presided with intelligence and dignity 
over this new cosmo|X)litan Rome. The rjuarrels Ix’tw’een Fabians and 
Scipios were bv this time forgotten, and their reamciliation was pub- 
licizetl when .\emilius Paulliis. the victor at Pydna, allowed one of his 
sons to be adopted by the son of Scipio Africanus. another by the 
grandson of Fabius. while his daughter married the son of Cato! The 
first of these sons, Scipio .Aemilianus, commanded the armies that de¬ 
stroyed Carthage in 146 (though he had opposed the war in the first 
place, and later regretted the destruction of the city), and thereafter 
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until his death in 129 he was the leading man in Rome. Enlightened, 
well educated in Latin and Greek, a patron of literature and the arts, 
traveled and urbane, and yet thoroughly Roman, he was the center of 
a coterie of statesmen, philosophers, and literary men, of whom Cicero 
wTOte admiringly in the next century, calling them the “Scipionic 
circle." 

It must be added, however, that this senatorial aristocracy was daily 
becoming more exclusive. In the old days it had been possible for a 
plebeian of abilitx* to force his way into the governing class and be¬ 
come a memljer of the lesser nobility’. .After Hannibal, admission even 
to this second-class nobility became virtually impossible. A few “new 
men reached high office in the 170’s, and others, such as Cato, were 
successful because of powerful patrons, but in general the charmed 
circle of the aristocracy refused to admit new members. Leaders dealt 
out consulships and commands to members of their own order and 
ignored the abilities of others. As we look back at this pleasant period 
of the Republic, we see that its aristocraev could no longer adapt 
itself easily to new conditions and that rigor mortis was already set¬ 
ting in. 

The Profit and Loss of Empire 

Rome’s conquests during the Punic Wars forced her to End ways to 
govern her provinces. There had Ixen no such problem after the 
conquest of Italy, for the old governments went right on functioning 
as before. In Sicily, Sardinia, and Spain, however, such a policy was 
impossible; the old governments had ceased to exist. Carthaginian 
governors had niled these territories, and after their expulsion no one 
remained to administer the province. The Romans therefore had to set 
up new governments. .After several years of indecision they began, in 
227, to elect hvo extra praetors annually, sending them to govern 
Sicily and Sardinia-Corsica; after 198 two more were added, to rule 
eastern and southern Spain. .At first these governors changed the old 
system very little, allowing their governments to run in the old 
grooves as much as possible. Old customs, laws, and religions were 
left unmolested, and ta.xes were collected in the same manner and to 
the same amount as before. In these early days the Roman praetors 
merely maintained order, presided over courts, and (especially in 
Spain) defended the provinces against outside attack. Local affairs 
were scarcely touched. 
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Carthage had made a great profit from her empire and Rome there¬ 
fore found a surplus in the treasure’ after paying the costs of provin¬ 
cial administration. This surplus went to Rome. Sicily sent great 
quantities of grain. Spain sent silver from her mines. As the praetors 
had no adequate staff for collecting the grain or operating the mines, 
they assigned these tasks to "publicans”—private citizens who con¬ 
tracted to do the work for a fee. Eventually the publicans became 
infamous because of their dishonesty and heartlessness, but at first 
there was little complaint: probably taxes were collected more hon¬ 
estly and more humanely than under the Punic regime. On the other 
hand, the steady flow of tribute into the Roman treasury, especially 
after the tribute of Macedonia was added to that from the islands and 
Spain, gave the Roman government an income large enough to defray 
its ordinaiy costs. .After 167, Roman citizens paid no direct taxes. 

Even in these early days, however, the corrupting influence of im¬ 
perialism was beginning to make itself felt at Rome. In the old days 
the aristocracy had maintained exceptionally high standards of hon¬ 
esty, and visitors from Greece (where politicians were incredibly cor¬ 
rupt) expressed amazement at the way Romans would entrust gen- 
erak with huge sums of money for which they required no detailed 
a(:counting after the w'ar. With this austerely honest leadership, 
Roman soldiers usually behaved themselves, and the Greeks were 
pleasantly surprised at the small amount of I(X)ting during the war 
against Philip \'. These idyllic conditions s<x>n began to change, how¬ 
ever, and during the war against Perseus there was much complaint 
of disorderliness. Scenes at the sack of Corinth, twentx' yc?ars later, 
almost pass belief, with the Roman general giving his soldiers the 
worst possible example. 

Moreover, the government of the provinces offered unprecedented 
opportunities for graft. Taxes had to be collected, rexids and fortifica¬ 
tions built, and money spent in countless ways. These things were 
done honestly at Rome, where officials were under the eye of evers’ 
citizen, but in Sardinia or Spain there were few to see what went on, 
and as the money came from conquered natives anyhow, people at 
Rome were less inclined to object to a little graft. The pre-Roman 
governors of these provinces had usually been corrupt, and natives 
had learned how to secure their favor with bribes. The natives now 
assumed that their new governors would be equally susceptible to 
bribery, and often the Roman was uirable to resist their blandish¬ 
ments. It must be said, however, that though the standards of the aris- 
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tocratic governors declined, these men were still restrained by an¬ 
cient family pride. The publicans, on the other hand, inherited no 
such scruples, and their greed quickly got the better of their honestv’. 
The best that can be said of them is that it took them a hundred 
years to leani how far they could go. Even in the second century, 
however, bribery, graft, embezzlement, and extortion were frequent 
occurrences in the western proxinces. 

This decline in the standards of honest)’ had deplorable conse- 
<|uences in demoralizing the army. WTien commanders and officers 
showed themselves interested primarily in loot, soldiers quickly fol¬ 
lowed their example, and presently they showed the greatest disincli¬ 
nation for anything else. •■Vn investigation in Spain showed that army 
camps there were filled with traders buying and selling plunder, and 
with bootleggers, prostitutes, and other riffraff eveiywhere. It was 
said that even private soldiers owned slaves who did their work, and 
that sometimes instead of marching they had themselves carried in 
litters bv their slaves. On one occasion twenty thousand of these 
lierof^ surrendered to four thousand Spaniards—probably the most 
disgraceful surrender in Rome’s militarx’ annals. 

Rome’s attitude toward her Italian allies also began to change in 
the second centuiy. For many years she had treated these allies fairly, 
and she had been rewarded with their loyalty in the days of Hannibal. 
Fiftx' years later, how’ever, Roman generals and magistrates sometimes 
treated Italians us they had learned to treat the conquered peoples of 
Sardinia and Spain, .\llied soldiers no longer received equal treat¬ 
ment with Romans, either in the serx’ices required of them, or in pun¬ 
ishment for breaches of discipline, or in the distribution of booty. 
The allies got very little, either in the way of revenue or of graft, from 
the provinces which they had helped to conquer. The more intelligent 
Romans, such as Cato and .\emilianus, knew' how essential the allies 
were to the armv, and wished to treat them fairly, but it was difficult 
to maintain the old standards in the new day. 

Perhaps the most fateful development of all was the rapid exten¬ 
sion of slaverv’. There had always been slaves in Italy, as in the rest 
of the ancient world, but they were not numerous enough to be a 
major factor in the economy, and in the early years of the Republic 
various laws attempted to alleviate the evil, .\fter the First Punic 
War large numbers of Sardinians were put on the market, and during 
the next centurv’ hundreds of thousands of slaves were brought to 
Italy from all parts of the Mediterranean world. They drove the free 
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Italian peasantn' from the countr\side and brought untold suffering 
to Italy, but this was not the sole disaster that resulted from their 
coming. The Erst recorded slave revolt, in 198, was not an important 
affair, but more serious rebellions between 135 and 73 b.c. inflicted 
great damage upon Italy. 

In the long run these slaves had an equally deplorable effect upon 
the political life of Italy. .\s it always was difficult to make slaves 
work, owners frequently prosided them with an incentive by prom¬ 
ising them freedom (which included Roman citizenship) after a 
certain period of faithful service. Before the end of the second cen¬ 
tury, Rome was full of freedmen who voted and enjoyed the other 
rights of Roman citizenship. These new voters were often filled with 
class hatred for their former aristocratic owners, and they had little 
sympathv with Rome’s political traditions. On the contrais’, they 
brought to Rome the politic-al turbulence that characterized the Hel¬ 
lenistic East, and their riots were such as Rome had not known since 
the early days of the Republic. As early as 130 Aemiliaiius felt called 
upon to remind such rioters that they were only the "step-children of 
Italy.” 

The most portentous by-product of slavers’ for the political life of 
Rome was the consequent decline of clientage. We have seen how 
the Roman aristocrats controlled elections through the votes of their 
clients. Every slave that was brought to Italy replaced a free peasant 
and thereby robbed some aristex^rat of a client and a voter. Some 
clients went to Rome, where they no longer received benefits from 
their patrons and therefore failed to vote as ho suggestc'd: others 
migrated to Cisalpine Caul, or later to Transalpine Caul and Spain, 
where voting was impossible. The substitution of slaves for clients thus 
undermined the political bastions of the Roman aristcKracy and of the 
whole Roman political system. 

In the period after the destruction of Carthage political leaders 
began franticallv seeking new ways to hold their old clients and to 
attract others. Sometimes they resorted to bald bril)ery. As election 
even to minor offices usually led to subseejuent appointments in the 
provinces, where such marselous opportunities for graft prevailed, 
an ambitious and unscrupulous man cxruld afford to spend larishly 
to get himself elected: he would quickly get back his expenditures 
several times over. Others bribed voters in subtler ways, and later 
semt the bill to the treasury. Demagogues promised their followers 
sun, moon, and stars—all at government expense, of course. Others 
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built up political machines by finding lucrative posts in the provinces 
for their followers, and still others exploited the loyalty of veterans 
who had scr\ed under them. The activities of these politicians shook 
the Republic to its foundations and led, in the first century, to the 
Civil Wars that destroyed it. 

THE DECLINE OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC 

Historians often date the decline of the Roman Republic from the 
trihiineship of Tiberius Gracchus in 133 b.c Gracchus's mother was 
the daughter of Scipio .\fricanus: his father, a leading statesman dur¬ 
ing the 170‘s and 100'$, belonged to a prominent family of the plebeian 
nobility; his sister married Scipio .\emilianus; and he himself married 
the daughter of .Appius Claudius, head of a powerful patrician fam¬ 
ily. Ih- therefore l>elonged to the inner circle of Roman politics. Being 
of a highly idealistic nature, he wTis much distressed at the thought 
of free Roman peasants being driven from their farms by foreign 
slaves, and. with the aid of Claudian relatives, he drew up a law 
designed to get them back on the land by giving them small lots of 
the public domain. Part of this land had been actjuired by the Roman 
state during the conquest of Italy, other parts in the years after Han- 
iiiltal, hut it had l>ei*n leased on easv’ terms to Roman aristocrats. 
Gracchus proposed to cancel these Irases and distribute the land 
among tlu- Roman poor. 

Tilserius Gracchus was only thirty years old when he was elected tri¬ 
bune for 133. He immetliately presentetl his land law to the asstmibly, 
hut aristcK-ratic opposition forcetl him from one extreme step to an¬ 
other. even including the deposition of an opposing tribune. WTien 
the law was finally passed and a commission appointed to distribute 
the lands, the year was so nearly over that Gracchus, fearing lest his 
work Im* undone as soon as he was out of office, decided to run for a 
second trihiineship. This step was contrary to precedent if not to law. 
Exas|XTated senators caused a riot on election day and Gracchus was 
killed, along with aliout three hundred followers. 

There can l>e little doubt of Gracchus’s owm candor and idealism, 
hut his father-in-law. .Appius Claudius, and other political associates 
were practical men interested principally in votes. Gracchus’s momen¬ 
tary success made evident the collapse of the old svstem and showed 
that a candidate with a popular program could be elected to office in 
spite of senatorial opposition. During the next several years dema- 
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gogues therefore kept all Rome in turmoil. At this time, too, the sud¬ 
den death of Scipio Aemilianus (129) left the high aristocracy' wth- 
out a competent leader. .\t the height of this confusion, Caius Grac¬ 
chus, the younger brother of Tiberius, w-as elected tribune for 123. 

Caius Gracchus was only twenty years old when his brother was 
murdered, and he never forgot that bloody day. He ssvore vengeance 
against the entire senatorial order, exclaiming, “Those worst of men 
have murdered the best of men, my brother!" He was more of a practi¬ 
cal politician than Tiberius, and he tried to attract as matiy j>ersons as 
possible to his anti-senatorial faction. He therefore prepareil a broad 
program of reform and proposed at least fifteen major laws, most of 
which were actually enacted. Some of these laws favored the poor 
whom his brother had befriended. He reenacted the old land law; 
when a famine in .\frica forced the price of grain to uiipri'cedented 
heights, he arranged to have the government sell grain to the poor at 
a n*duced price; he developed a program of roads and other public 
works to give emplosTnent. Other laws were designed to attract 
wealthy etjuestrians. They were given the right to sit on the juries 
that tried senators; thev were allowed to collect taxes in the provinces; 
it was even proposed that they lx; given representation in the senate. 
.\nother law proposed extending Roman citizen-ship to all Italians: as 
voting t(M)k place only at Rome, this law would benefit only those 
Italians who lived in or near the city', but presumably these few 
would show their gratitude to Gracchus. Caius als<* .secured laws 
ordering the establishment of new colonies, notably one in .\frica 
nc*ar the site of ancient C!arthagc. 

Gains Gracchus held a second tribuneship in 122 (the reelection 
of tribun(*s had been legalized in 127), but he was defeated lor a 
thiril term. .\.s soon as he was out of office his oppements Ix^an repeal¬ 
ing his laws, beginning with the colonial law. .Again rioting broke out, 
and whim Caiiis's followers entrenchetl themselves on the .Aventine 
hill, the consul ordered troops to disperse them. Some two thousand 
pc’rsons were kilh'd, and Gains was among the dead (121), 

The senatorial aristocrats could kill the Gracchi and their followers 
but they could not regain their old supremacy thereby. Perhaps it 
might be said that the real victor in the attack upon Caius Gracchus, 
insofar as anyone was victor, was one of the plebeian nobility, Quintus 
Caecilius Metellus (201-115). Like the Gracchi, Metellus was hostile 
to the Scipios. and his following contained many equestrians and 
other businessmen. He also disapproved of the Gracchi and, though 
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eight)’ years old, he participated personally in the final attack upon 
Cains Gracchus. His family then became recognized leaders of the 
equestrian critics of the aristocracy. No less than eight of his sons, 
sons-in-law, and nephews were elected consuls between 12;3 and 109, 
and for half a centurs’ they dominated Rome. They became so power¬ 
ful and wealthy that they could even deign to allow their lesser 
daughters to marr)’ Scipios and Claudii. 

The early years of Metellan leadership were a prosperous period 
at Rome. The Cracchan reforms showetl good effects, the return of 
domestic peace was even more beneficial, and in 120 Rome anne.xed 
southern Gaul. Thousands of Roman settlers found homes there, or 
farther west in Spain, thus relieWng the conditions that had so dis¬ 
tressed Tiberius Gracchus. Other aspects of the period were not so 
pleasing. The newly rich equestrians began Haunting their wealth in 
unseemlv ways, and discourageil aristocrats flamboyantly dissipated 
what remained of their fortunes in a \ ain effort to keep ahead of their 
upstart rivals. Confidence in the ruling classes was shaken by repeated 
scandals invobing the high aristocraev', and one foreign visitor re¬ 
marked that the city itself was for sale if only a buyer appeared. The 
weakness of the whole system was made luridly clear by the career 
of Marius. 

Marius and Sulla 

Gains Marius was bom to humble parents in 157. Though once a 
henchman to the Metelli, who got him electerl to various minor offices, 
he presently broke with his patrons. Soon thereafter Rome went to 
war with jugiirtha. a native leader in northern .Africa, and the Metel- 
lus who commanded the Roman armies made little progress. .Manus 
criticized him severely and. with the aid of disgruntled e(|uestrians, 
was elected consul for 107. Taking over Metellus’s command, he 
presentlv defeated and captured Jugiirtha. Marius was the ablest 
general of his generation, and his success was due primarily to his 
new model army. In place of the old citizen army he organized an 
army of well-trained professionals. Recniited on a volunteer basis, 
these soldiers were attracted by his promi.se that he would look after 
them, even after the w'ar. ,\t bottom, therefore, their loyalh’ went to 
Marius rather than to Rome. This dangerous precedent became a 
disaster for the Republic. Thereafter Roman politicians found soldiers 
useful as a political clientele, and in order to have soldiers, they began 
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looking for wars. Isolationist Rome gradually became recklessly ag¬ 
gressive. 

Before Marius had completed the pacification of .\frica, the Roman 
colonies in Gaul were attacked by invaders from the north known as 
Cimbri and Teutons. Roman armies were disastrously defeated and 
panickv Romans demanded that Marius be sent to save Gaul. Tliey 
therefore elected him to a second consulship (104), though legally he 
could not stand again until ten years after his first term. Wlien he 
failed to finish the war in that year, Marius ran for a third consulship. 
In this manner he held office for five consecutive terms (104-100). 
Though the last enemv forces were destroyed in 101, Marius insisted 
upon one more consulship in order to have time to make ample pro¬ 
vision for his veterans. Bv this time he had entered into an alliance 
with a popular agitator, Satuniimis. who had kept Rome in an uproar 
ever since 103. This man claimed to be continuing the program of 
Tilierius Gracchus: in realiW, he was an unscrupulous demagogue. M 
the end of 100 Satuminus was killed in an election day riot and 
Marius withdrew into temporarv’ exile. 

The departure of Marius brought a brief lull to the tunnoil at 
Rome, but new troubles soon liegan disturbing the Roman state. The 
position of the Italian allies was rapidly deteriorating, in spite of the 
attempts of Marius and others to remedy matters. .At last, in 90, the 
allies set up an independent state, “Italia." after severing all connec¬ 
tion with Rome. Two years of fighting followed, and in the end 
Roman arms prevailed. Rome’s victor)' was due in large part, how¬ 
ever, to the fact that she promised Roman citizenship to all reln-Ls who 
laid down their arms. This measure added 40(),(X)0 names to the citi¬ 
zen rolls, almost doubling the former numlx-r, but as voting still tcxik 
place onlv at Rome, most Italians were effectively disfranchised. They 
remained sullen and discontented. Moreover, the fighting had caused 
great damage throughout Italy, and Rome was full of displaced per¬ 
sons. Marius, who had returned from his self-imposed e.xile in time 
to take a minor part in the war, then undertook to improve his politi¬ 
cal |X)sition by appealing to these malcontents. The senate had by this 
time learned to fight fire with fire, however, which gave a new fonn 
to the political stniggle at Rome. 

The senate’s new champion was Lucius Cornelius Sulla (138-78), 
a successful general from an obscure branch of a great patrician fam¬ 
ily. Much distressed at the progress of a social upstart like .Marius, 
Sulla devoted himself to the senatorial cause with such zeal that he 
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was allowed to mam’ a Mctella and became consul in 88. At this 
juncture Mithridates (132-63), the oriental king of Pontus in Asia 
Minor and an ally of the Parthians, launched a war against Rome. It 
was necessarv to send armies to the East at once, and leaders at 
Rome quarreled bitterly over the command. Sulla was given the 
appointment, but as soon as he was out of the city his enemies trans¬ 
ferred it to Marius. Refusing to acquiesce, Sulla marched on the 
cits’ \sith his troops and Marius fled to .\frica. Sulla proceeded to 
Greece and Asia Minor, won a few minor victories, looted system- 
aticallv, and gave Mithridates peace terms that left his power 
unimpaired. 

During Sulla’s absence Marius retunied to Rome and was elected 
to a seventh consulship (86), but two weeks after entering office the 
old man died. His friends then governed the city in a high-handed 
fashion, executing several senatorial leaders. .After careful prepara¬ 
tions, Sulla returned to Italy with his army and again marched on 
Rome. He took the city- after severe fighting, had himself proclaimed 
dictator (82), and punished his enemies w’ith the utmost ferocity. He 
published long lists of “proscribed” persons who were to be executed 
and whose propertx’ was to be confiscated, after which he introduced 
various constitutional changes designed to strengthen the political 
power of the senatorial class. He laid down his dictatorship in 79, 
probablv because the Metelli had withdrau’n their support, and a 
vear later he died. In later times Sulla was pictured as the cruelest and 
most bloodthirsty’ of Romans. 

Pandemonium 

Sulla's reforms shored up the tottering Roman aristocracy only for 
a moment. In fact, the dictator was scarcely dead when an unsuccess¬ 
ful rexolt broke out. One of the greatest weaknesses of his system 
was that he left no competent successors, and until a new group of 
leaders arose, the government of Rome merely drifted. .A group of 
rather voung men took charge of Rome about 70, however, and they 
remainetl in pow’er for a quarter of a century. 

First among these new’ leaders may be mentioned Cnaeus Pompey 
(106-48) and Marcus Crassus (114—53). Each had joined Sulla soon 
after his return to Italy, and each had enriched himself by seizing 
the properties of his enemies. C.'rassus was essentially a businessman 
and banker, closely associated with the big business of his day, but 
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thirsty for power and glory. Pompey, on the other hand, was an able 
general with vast political ambitions. A few years younger than they 
was Julius Caesar (100-44), an aristocrat related by marriage to Marius 
and his confederates. Marcus Cicero (100-43) was still another of 
the group, a member of the equestrian class, well educated, Romes 
greatest orator, and an honest man (which was something in those 
days); but he had no clientele, either of old-fashioned clients, or of 
soldiers, or of businessmen, or of other hangers-on. and his political 
ambitions led to pathetic tragedy. Marcus Cato (95—16), a descend¬ 
ant of the old censor, became the recognized leader of the conserx a- 
tive aristocrats; he was high-minded and courageous but politically 
inept and wholly out of touch ssith the new day, 

Pompev and Crassus had been rivals for Sulla’s favor in their youth; 
they quarreled incessantly during their consulship in 70; and for 
manv years their fear and hatred of each other distracted Rome. 
.\fter Crassus completed his consulship he returned to his business 
activities, but Pompey could find no such refuge. He had held the 
highest political office, but he could scarcely retire when not quite 
thirtv'-seven years old. In looking around for something glorious to do, 
his eve fell on .\sia Minor, where a new war with Mithridates had 
been dragging along rather unsuccessfully for several years. .\t last, 
in 66, the senate was persuaded to assign this command to Pompey, 
who spent five years conquering the East. 

Crassus was terrified at the news of Pompey's appointment and 
especially at the prospect of the general’s returning to Italy, like 
Sulla, at the head of an army. In his nightmares Crassus saw his own 
name heading Pompey’s proscription lists. He therefore entered into 
a political alliance with young Julius Caesar and began seeking ex¬ 
cuses for raising an armv with which to resist Pompey. He and his 
agents kept Rome in a turmoil with demagogic proposals, until the 
terrified aristocrats elected Cicero consul for ftl. Before the end of 
that vear Mithridates was dead and it was certain that Pompey would 
soon return to Rome. \s Crassus and Caesar still had no army, and 
saw no immediate hope of getting one, Caesar persuaded Crassus to 
change his tactics and seek Pompey’s friendship. Unfortunately, how¬ 
ever, one of Crassus’s lieutenants, a decadent aristocrat named Lucius 
Catiline (c. 108-62) refused to accept the new polity- and Ix-gan 
plotting an armed rebellion late in 63. Cicero easily foiled the plotters; 
Catiline and his accomplices were killed; and Cicero spent the rest 
of his life talking about how he had saved Rome. A year later Pompey 
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landed in Italy and, to the relief of many, he discharged his soldiers 
at once. 

The next two or three years were a period of high excitement. 
Popular leaders accused Cicero of using illegal methods against 
Catiline and eventually had him exiled for several months. Cato 
blocked all Pompev’s efforts to get bonuses for his veterans. Social 
scandals and lurid political trials rocked the cits', .^t last, in 60, Caesar 
brought his two friends together in an informal secret coalition now 
known as the First Triumvirate. Each of the three members got 
exactly what he wanted by joining the Triumvirate: Pompey got his 
bonuses and ratification of his settlement of the East; Crassus got aid 
in various business undertakings: and Caesar was elected consul for 
.59 and became proconsul (ex-consul serving as provincial governor) 
in Caul a vear later. The Triumvirate was cemented when Pompey 
married Caesar's daiighter-though he was six years older than his 
new father-in-law and had recently named Caesar corespondent when 
divorcing his third wife. 

The political life of Home during the next ten years has aptly l>een 
compared to a witches' Sabbath. On the very first d;iy of Caesar s 
consulship, some of Pompey's veterans attacked his colleague (Bibu- 
his) and so scared the poor man that he dared not leave his house 
thereafter: Caesar virtually became sole consul. He spent the next 
eight vears conquering Caul as far as the Rhine and the English 
Channel, securing an army of ten legions absolutely devoted to 
himself, and making great propaganda at Rome with his grandio.se 
ac'counts of his accomplishments. Crassus and Pompey Ix-gan using 
armed gangs of slaves and gladiators against each other, and they so 
terrorizetl the citv that no prominent politician tlared go on the 
streets without a l>odyguard. WTien Cato once had the courage to 
criticize Caesar in the senate, he was beaten within an inch of his 
life by ho<xllums. t)n more than one occasion gangsters prevented an 
election bv driving voters from the polls. When the two gangs fought 
a pitched battle in the streets of Rome, and Crassus's commander was 
killed (52). his followers carried his Ixxly in state tcj the fortiin, where 
thev celebrattnl a terrifying wake and burned down the senate ho«is<* 
as a funeral pyre for their hero. 

Meantime the price of grain at Rome had risen to unusual heights. 
Pompey publicly attributed the misfortune to Crassus’s financial 
machinations and got himself named relief administrator-with 
enormous opportunities for political skulduggery and graft. Being 
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worried about Caesar’s growing reputation and his army, Pompey 
next persuaded the senate to put him in command of six legions in 
Spain, but as he was unwilling to give up the relief racket, he 
illegally sent his son to command the troops. Not to be outdone by his 
two allies, Crassus secured command of troops in S\Tia, w'here he 
foolishly embarked upon a campaign against the Parthians. He was 
defeated and killed (53). Caesar’s daughter had recently died (54), 
severing the last bond txing him to Pompey, and the Triumvirate thus 
came to an inglorious end. 


Civil War 


CiNil war between Caesar and Pompey thus became virtually in¬ 
evitable. The aristocracy and the upper classes hoped that the two 
men would exterminate each other, but they supported Pompey, ex- 
[X?cting to destroy him after he had eliminated Caesar; the populace, 
on the other hand, preferred to back Caesar. During the years 51 and 
50, the two generals were maneuvering politically, each trying to 
make the other seem an aggressor, and at last, early in 49, a Caesarean 
tribune (Mark .\ntony) forced Pompey into an illegal action. On 
Januarv' 11 Caesar crossed the Rubicon (a small stream marking the 
Ixnmdary between Cisalpine Gaul and Italy) and marched on Rome, 
announcing tliat he would free the city from the tyrant who was 
planning to overthrow the constitution. Pompey proclaimed Caesar 
an outlaw. 

The ensuing battles need not detain us. Within two months Caesar 
had occupied all Italy and Pompey was a fugitive in Greece. Caesar 
then turned to Spain, where he defeated Pompey’s son. In the summer 
of 48 he advanced into Greece and defeated Pompey at Pharsalus, 
after which Pompey fletl to Egx'pt and was murdered there. Caesar 
pursued him slowly, punished his murderers, and restoretl the (pii-en. 
C:leopatra, to the throne from which her brother had recently ex- 
|K*lletl her. Returning to Rome through .\sia Minor, he defeatetl the 
son of Mithridates at Zela, announcing his victory in the famous 
words, Veni, vidi, vici (“1 came, I saw, I conquered”). Meantime 
C’ato and others had recruited armies in Africa, where Caesar de¬ 
stroyed them early in 46, and after his defeat Cato committed suicide, 
saying that he did not care to survive Uberty. The year 45 saw a 
second victory in Spain, after which no military force in tlie Roman 
Empire could withstand Caesar. 
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Nevertheless, Caesar was not loved by the Roman aristocrats, and 
no settlement was possible at the moment. He had been named 
dictator by a subsei^ient senate, but he introduced no important 
changes in government. Instead he planned a war against Parthia, 
hoping that victor)’ would stimulate enough enthusiasm to bring 
forgetfulness of the past. On the very day that he proposed to declare 
war, however, he was murdered by a small group of aristocrats 
led by Brutus and Cassius (the “Ides of March,“ i.e., March 15, 
44 B.C.). 

The conspirators had made no plans for governing Rome and the 
world after Caesar's death, and they showed their fatuous incompe¬ 
tence by doing nothing but orate on liberty. Meantime the go\ enimcnt 
of Rome fell to more resolute persons. .At the time of his death, Caesar 
was seizing his fifth consulship, having as colleague Mark Antony 
(8(k-30). .Antony continued in office, of course, and quickly seized 
Caesar's war chest and papers. That night Rome w'as occupied by 
troops devoted to Caesar, and within a short time most of the con¬ 
spirators had fled from the city they had "liberated." Early in the 
summer of 44 the sitiiatiun was complicated by the arrival in Rome of 
Cuius Octavius (6:3 b.c.-a.o. 14), later Octavian, and finally known 
as Augustus. Being Caesar’s great-nephew, he had been named as 
C'aesar's heir in his will. Though only eighteen years old. Octavian 
received the advice and aid of man)’ of Caesars friends, and soon he 
l)ecaine a major factor in politics. 

.After various conflicts, which may be called a new civil war, Mark 
.Antony, Marcus l,epidus, and Octavian united their forces and 
formed the Second Triumvirate. They immediately proscribed many 
of their enemies, including Cicero, and they destroyed the armies of 
Bnitiis and Cassius at Philippi in Thrace (42). .After this victory, 
and the suicide of the “hlx-rators," .Antony proceeded eastward, 
Octavian retunied to settle matters in Italy, and Lepidus was sent 
off to .Africa. Octavian was rather successful in Italy, and presently 
eliminated Lepidus as a power in the Triumvirate. .Antony, on the 
other hand, w'as badly defeated by the Parthians (!i6) and became 
entangled with Cleopatra, who inflateil him with her own vast dreams 
of empire. WTien .Antony and Cleopatra advanced to the conquest of 
the West, their forces met Octavian’s near Actium, on the western 
coast of Greece, and there they were decisively defeated (September, 
31). ,A year later .Antony and Cleopatra committed suicide in Egypt, 
leaving Octavian sole ruler of the civilized world. 
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THE ROMAN REVOLUTION 


Any summaiy of the political events of the last century of the 
Roman Republic must perforce give a rather superficial picture of 
what was going on. The politicians who strutted across the stage may 
have thought they were directing the course of events, but really 
they were carried along by forces which they could neither master nor 
comprehend. Like leaves floating down a river, they showed the 
direction of the current, but they did not determine it. At bottom, the 
story of these years tells how a small cit)’-state found itself unable to 
govern a w'orld empire and at last was overwhelmed by a fundamental 
revolution. 

This revolution was partly political, partly economic, partly intel¬ 
lectual, and it was so far-reaching that the Rome of .Actium can 
scarcely be recognized as the daughter of the Rome of Scipio Aemil- 
ianus, still less as the granddaughter of the Rome of Scipio .Africanus 
or Fabius. The old Rome had been an aristocratic republic, well 
organized and functioning smoothly. Now the old aristocracy was 
financially bankrupt and had lost the voters who had subserviently 
elected its members to office year after year. After Tiberius Gracchus 
these old aristocrats could no longer control Rome, and eventually 
they became extinct. Some were murdered in the days of Marius and 
Sulla, others lost their lives during the Cisil Wars, hundreds were 
executed by the Second Triumvirate, others were killed or committed 
suicide after the battle of Philippi. Those who escaped with their 
lives were powerless, and their families died out inglorioiisly within 
a centun.’ after .Actium, The passing of this aristocracy entailed the 
passing of the old Rome and made way for a new Rome which was 
niled by new men in a new manner. 

The old Rome had been an agricultural communitx', with trade left 
largely to Etruscans, Italians, or Greeks from southern Italy. These 
traders profited greativ from Rome’s wars in the early decades of the 
second centuiy, and when the\' were granted Roman citizenship in 
88 B.C., some of them became important behind the scenes in Roman 
politics. They were even more important in Rome’s economic life and, 
advancing hand in hand with the generals, they made Rome the 
economic capital of the Mediterranean world. Commerce and finance 
replaced agriculture in the new Rome, and even agriculture became 
highly capitalistic: the new Italy was divided into great estates, 
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ownetl by absentee landlords and worked by gangs of slaves. The 
successful politicians of the new day were those who cooperated best 
with the financial interests. 

Roma's now The old Rome had not been imperialistically aggressive, but after 
imperialism Marius and Sulla Roman generals were ever on the lookout for new 

wars. Sometimes they fought for booty or glory, but in the days of 
the First Triumvirate they fought primarily in order to acquire armies 
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of soldiers who would support their political careers. We must bear 
in mind, however, that Rome's military’ conquests were not due to 
her generals or her people, but to the world situation. Africanus or 
Aemilianus could never have conquered what Caesar and Pompey 
added to the empire. WTien Rome began her career of conquest, in 
the third century, the eastern Mediterranean world was dominated 
by three powerful Creek empires. During the next hundred years, one 
(Macedon) was destroved by Rome but the other tvvo (Syria and 
EgsTit) were reduced to impotence hy the repeated revolts of their 
oriental subjects. .\t the beginning of the Erst century there was a 
power vacuum in the Near East. The only question was whether this 
region should fall to Rome or to such Orientals as Mithridates and the 
Parthians. The Greeks, who could no longer rule these lands, 
preferred Roman to oriental rule and handed their countries over to 
Rome. Rome was thus sucked into the vacuum, willy-nilly, without 
much serious fighting. Likewise Caesar’s successes in Caul were due 
in large part to the collapse of a powerful state that had ruled there 
in the second century, and to the fact that most Cauls now preferred 
Roman rulers to Germans. Rome had little to do with the revolution- 
ar>’ forces which destroyed her imperialistic predecessors in both East 
and West. 

Caesar's complex character has always been an enigma to his¬ 
torians. Immediately after his death, Octavian and others began 
building up his reputation to heroic proportions, and from that day to 
this Caesar worshipers have proclaimed him the greatest man that 
ever lived. Others have pictured him as a mere destroyer. Obviously 
the truth lies somewhere between these extremes. There can lie little 
doubt of his high military talents. He knew how to inspire his fol¬ 
lowers. and he was (juick to forgive his enemies. He was heartlessly 
brutal to Cauls and Gennans, but in general the provincials supjrorted 
him because they regardetl Pompey and Cato as typical of the 
aristocrats who had plunderetl their provinces so ruthlessly and so 
often. What Caesar wanted was power and a brilliant political 
career. To gain these ends he was prepared to go to any lengths, just 
as Pompev and Cato were prepared to go to equal lengths to stop 
him. Pompey and Cato had already sho\s-n their incapacitv' to rule 
Rome during the 50's, and there is no reason to suppose that Caesar 
would have succeeded better had his life been spared. The good 
things that came from the Roman Revolution came in spite of Caesar 
rather than because of him. 
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The greatest benefit that men derived from the Revolution was that 
Rome ceased being a ciri’-state, ruling and plundering the world, 
and became the capital of a world empire. The wars that had dis¬ 
tressed the world ever since Alexander now gave way to the Roman 
peace. The looting of provinces was gradually brought under control, 
and provincials came to feel themselves good Romans. Pompey, 
Caesar, and .Antony were very liberal in conferring the rights of 
Roman citizenship upon their friends in the provinces, and soon the 
men thus honored were the local leaders, binding their cities to Rome 
hy Ironds of self-interest. By liquidating the moribund aristocracies 
everywhere, the Revolution opened the way for new men, both at 
Rome and in the provinces. The Revolution made possible a “career 
open to talent." The old Roman skill at uniting peoples of many races 
and cultures reappeared and Rome again boasted that she could make 
anyone a good Roman citizen. 

THE ROMAN EMPIRE 

The Civil Wars ended with the battle of Actium in 31 b.c. Octavian 
slowly proceeded to Egv'pt, which he occupied without opposition 
and annexed to Rome, and then returned home early in 29. Two years 
later he promulgated laws regularizing his position and completing 
the transition from the Republic to the Empire. He thereby in¬ 
augurated the third great period in Roman history: the first had been 
the Kingdom, from earlv times to 509; the second was the Republic, 
from 509 to 27; and the Empire lasted from 27 B.c. until the end of the 
ancient world. 

Octavian was a shrewd and cautious man who never forgot that 

his great-uncle, Julius Caesar, had been murdered because his 

enemies suspected him of planning to set up a tv'ranny. He therefore 

carefully avoided all semblance of innovation. In 27 B.c. he merely 
¥ ’ 

announced that, as the wars were over, he was laying down all the 
war powers that had been granted him, returning the government to 
the senate anti people, and “restoring” the Republic. Thereafter his 
power rested upon a new interpretation of a few traditional institu¬ 
tions of the old Republic. 

In 27 Octavian w-as serving his seventh term as consul, and he con¬ 
tinued to be elected annually until 23; two further terms raised the 
total to thirteen. Ever since Sulla, however, consuls had regularly 
l>ecomc “proconsuls" the next year, with power to command troops 
and govern provinces. Octavian was only a proconsul after 23, but he 
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so arranged matters that he ruled all the provinces in which it was 
necessary to station large lx>dies of troops: the other provinces were 
governed as before by appointees of the senate. It thus came about 
that Octavian commandetl all the troops in the empire. In the second 
place, Octavian was granted the frihunicia potestas, or “power of the 
tribune." Being a patrician, he could not legally hold the office itself, 
but by special act of the senate he received all its powers. As these 
powers included the right to s'cto legislation, and to propose new 
laws, the legislative j)owcr was virtually transferred to him. 

.\ third slight change concerned finances. The old treasury was left 
untouched, but the costs of govenrment had risen so enormously that 
the old revenues were no longer aderjuate. Octavian therefore estab¬ 
lished a new treasury, not c-ontrolle<l by the senate, whose revenues 
came from his provinces and whose funds he used as he saw fit— 
chiefly for paying his troops, who were thereby renaoved from 
senatorial control. W'hen even these revenues were not enough, 
Octavian contributed heavily from his own purse. He was by far the 
richest man in the world, with sast properties in every part of the 
Empire; when the res'enue from these estates was regularly used for 
public purposes, they virtually became public property. 

Caesar had been chosen pontife.x maximus. or “highest priest," head 
of Home’s religious organization, in 63; Lepidus succeeded him in 44 
and was allowed to keep the [x>st until his death in 12 B.c.; Octavian 
then took it over and passed it on to his successors. Octavian was 
always careful not to accept a dictatorship or any new public office, 
but he was granted various hononuy titles, chief of which were Pater 
Patriae (“Father of the Fatherland”) and ,\ugustus. These titles 
carried no powers, but the latter became so popular that e\entually 
it was uswl as his name. Today historians regularly call him .\ugustus, 
at least for the years after 27 ».c. Not until a.d. 70 did one of .Aiigus- 
tus’s successors (Vespasian) assume the title "Emiieror." yet it is 
.so convenient that historians ordinarily use it for all rulers after 
27 B.C. 

.After these slight political refonns. .Augustus ruled calmly until 
his death in a.d. 14. He w as always most deferential tow'ard the senate, 
and he carefullv preserved the old forms of election. His personal 
|X)pularity w’iis so great, howeser, that if he recommended a candi- 
tlate, that man was sure of election. Presently he began recommend¬ 
ing one candidate, and only one, for each office, and unless a man 
was so recommended, it was not worth his w’hile to run. Soon after 
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the death of Augustus the useless formalitv of elections was dispensed 
with, magistrates being chosen thereafter by the senate on nomina¬ 
tion by the emperor. As the consuls and other elected officials now 
had little or nothing to do, election became a rather empt\' honor. 
Augustus preserscd the old practice, dating from the days of Sulla, 
by which all persons elected to the office of quaestor (the lowest of 
the high offices) automatically entered the senate a year later. It thus 
came about that Augustus and his successors indirectly appointed the 
senators by basing their candidates elected quaestors. Long before 
his death there were very few senators who did not owe their posi¬ 
tions to Augustus, and such a senate was not apt to quarrel with its 
creator. .Augustus boasted that the old magistrates again ruled Rome 
and that his own preeminence was due entirely to his personal 
popularity. In a superficial sense this boast may have been true, yet 
the spirit of the government was entirely different, and the old Re¬ 
public was gone beyond recall. 

.\ugustu$‘s high hopes to found a dynasty were shattered because 
he had no sons. His only daughter, Julia, became the mother of rivo 
promising young men, each of whom died before his grandfather did. 
.Augustus then turned in grief to Tiberius, a son of his third wife by 
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her Erst husband (Claudius Nero), and he formally adopted this 
stepson as heir and successor. When Augustus died in a.d. 14, 
Tiberius took over the nile. Each of the next three emperors was re¬ 
lated in some way to .Augustus or Tiberius, and between them the 
lour members of this “Julio-Claudian" line presided over the destinies 
of the Empire for slightly more than half a century (a.d. 14-68). 
WTien the last of the dynastv- (Nero) died, in 68. ninety-eight years 
had passed since Actium. and the imperial system was so firmly estab¬ 
lished that no one seriously suggested any other form of government. 

Most of our information regarding the Julio-Claudian emperors 
comes from two bitterly hostile writers of the second century, the 
historian Tacitus and the biographer Suetonius. Their unforgettable 
accounts suggest that the four successors of Augustus were respec¬ 
tively a tXTant, a madman, a fool, and a monster. Today this version 
of history is still popular in Hollywood, but scholars paint quite a 
different picture. They remind us that the ancient writers limit 
their narratives almost wholly to the court life and militaiy’ affairs, 
thereby ignoring more than 99 percent of the people of the Empire, 
and that even if everv thing they said were true (which it pnibably is 
not), it would show only the dark side of the picture. As a matter of 
fact, Tiberius (14-37) was an able and efficient administrator who 
did much to raise the standards of honest)' and efficiency in 
provincial government. In later times public opinion considered him 
an excellent emperor, surpassed only by Augustus himself. Claudius 
(41-54) owed his position as emperor to his las’ish bribery of the 
Praetorian Guard (the only troops in Italy), thereby establishing a 
precedent which subsequent emperors could not live down, but his 
reign also saw a beneficial reorganization of the bureaucrac) in Rome, 
conscious efforts to broaden Roman citizenship, the construction of 
acjueducts and other public works, and humanitarian legislation. Not 
much that is good can be said for Gaius (sometimes called Caligula. 
37-11) or Nero (54-68). but even the latter was hardly the monster 
that some have pictured. He was a weakling, but he permitted good 
ministers (notably the highly competent Stoic philosopher Seneca) to 
nde as they saw fit during the first several years of his reign. His 
fundamental troubles were financial, and only in the minds of the 
envious rich were they the result of his personal extras agance. 

Nero’s death (by suicide) was followed by a year and a half of 
civil war, fought mostly in Italy and concerned only with the amhi- 
tions of rival candidates for power. Four emperors succeeded one 
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another in rapid succession, but the fourth, Vespasian, took a firm 
grip on the government and ruled well for ten years (6&-79). He 
was succeeded by his two sons, Titus (79-81) and E)omitian (81-96). 
Titus was called “the darling of mankind,” but Domitian became un¬ 
popular in his later years and was murdered in 96. 

During the next eighty-five years the Empire was governed by the 
five “Good Emperors": Nerva (96-98), the soldier Trajan (98-117), 
the cosmopolitan and philanthropic Hadrian (117-138), the gentle 
Antoninus Pius (138-161), and the philosophic Marcus .\urelius 
(161-180). Under them the ancient world achieved its highest level 
of good government, economic prosperity', and contentment. As none 
of the first four of these emperors had a son. each chose an able man 
to lie his successor and trained him thoroughly for his future duties. 
The plan worked well until Marcus .Aurelius was succeeded by his 
incompetent son. Commodus. with whom troubletl times l>egan. 

The Roman Empire attained its greatest extent early in the second 
century. The wars of Pompey in the 60s b.c. had 1«1 to the annexa¬ 
tion of Syria and brought the states of central .Asia Minor and Palestine 
into alliance with Rome; Caesar conquered Gaul during the 50’s; and 
in ;30 B.c. Octavian addtnl Egypt. .All the shores of the Mediterranean 
were then in Roman hands, and Rome’s domain was bounded by 
deserts on the east and south, by the .Atlantic on the west. Tlie north¬ 
ern frontier remained unsatisfactory, however, and .Augustus fought 
several wars in that region. .At last a defensible frontier was estab¬ 
lished along the Rhine and Danube rivers, from the North Sea to the 
Black Sea. .Augustus advised his successors to seek no more, and in 
general they followed this advice. Britain was anne.xed in a.d. 42; 
parts of southern Germany were added at the end of the century 
(really a frontier rectification to promote military efficienev'); and 
much of modem Romania was conquered by Trajan earlv in the sec¬ 
ond cenhiry. The civilized world was thus united under one govern¬ 
ment, and it enjoyed peace and prosperity under the beneficent rule 
of its emperors. 
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12. THE STATE 


Writinc in the decade between 30 and 20 b.c., when 
the civil wars at last were ended and Augustus s organization of the 
Roman world was talcing shape, the poet N'ergil expressed his con¬ 
ception of Rome's imperial mission in a few famous lines. The poet 
has just described the meeting of Aeneas, the mythical ancestor of 
the Roman people, with his father Anchises in the lower world. After 
unrolling before his son’s eyes a vivid summarx' of Romes history 
down to Augustus. .Anchises concludes: 

Though others mold more lifelike busts of bronze, 

Carxc living faces from the marble block. 

Plead causes better, measure the high heavens. 

Predict the ordered risings of the stars,- 
Remember, Roman, it will be your task 
To rule the peoples with authority. 

To teach the arts of peace. 

To spare the humble and beat down the proud. 

[Aenetd VI. 847-853] 

For almost two thousand years men have concurred in Vergil's judg¬ 
ment that imjjerial rule was Rome’s greatest glory, just as the arts and 
sciences had once been that of Greece. We cannot do better, there¬ 
fore, than to open our discussion of Roman civilization with a brief 
account of how Rome ruled the world that she had conquered at 
such fearful cost. 

ROME'S IMPERIAL GOVER}IMEST 

The old Roman Republic had been governed by a few dozen 
families of rich landowners, who monoiwlized the seats in the senate, 
dealt out ctinsulships, commands, priesthoods among the members of 
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their social class, determined policy, and managed the affairs of state. 
During the long period of their supremacy these aristocrats per¬ 
formed their work well. They were intelUgent, patriotic, honest, well 
trained. Young men of these families knew from childhood that some 
day they would occupy seats in the senate, and their whole educa¬ 
tion was directed toward public careers. So well were thev trained 
for their duties, and so soberly did they fulfill them, that a Greek 
ambassador once reported that the Homan senate resembled “an 
assembly of kings.” 

Early in the second ceiitur)’ before Christ thoughtful Romans, such 
as the elder Cato, began to see that world empire w’ould some day 
render this patriarchal system obsolete. Being deeply attached to the 
old scheme of things, they became vociferously “isolationist,” but thes' 
fought a losing battle. Fifty years later the Homan Republic began a 
decline which continued through a centiny' of dcmagogiier\' and civil 
war. During this same hundred years Rome was also being sucked, 
willy-nilly, into the power vacuum created by the collapse of the 
Hellenistic monarchies that had succeeded .Alexander the Great. .At 
the end of the Republic. Rome ruled the Mediterranean world but she 
could not govern herself. 

Both in antiejuity and in modem times historians have usuallv 
directed their attention to the lurid or dramatic aspects of this ex¬ 
citing centur)- and have therefore overlooked the fact that it als<j saw 
great progress in the science and art of government. Failures have 
l)cen widely adsertised while successes have passed unnoticed. We 
hear much of the s'iolence and rapacity of prominent Roman officials, 
largely because we have records of their misdeeds (often liased on 
the biased accounts of political opponents or the fiery' denunciations 
of ambitious prosecuting attorneys), but there were countless others 
who did their work well. These good officials are unknown to history, 
however, because they were never guilty of sedition and no one ever 
sued them for extortion. The solid foundations of the Roman Empire 
were being laid by such men as these, and the early emperors com¬ 
pleted the task. The essentials of the .Augustan system were estab¬ 
lished lx*fore Augustus ever came to power. 

The government of imperial Rome was a monarchy, but in its 
first two centuries it was not an arbitrary despotism. Under .Augustus 
himself, much depended upon the emperor’s personal popularity, 
which made him seem a leader rather than a ruler. Later emperors 
retained a share of this popularity, at least among the common peo- 
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pie. The emperor was kept constantly in the public eye, and countless 
schemes were devised for raising him in the public esteem. He be¬ 
came a XTsible syinbol of the unity of the Empire, a stimulus to 
patriotic enthusiasm, and he was revered as such. 

.Augustus always expressed the highest respect for the senate, and 
he was careful never to encroach openly upon its authority' or 
prestige. .Actually the powers of the senate declined steadily under 
the Empire, until at last they virtually disappeared. The members of 
the senate were still recognized as a separate order or social class in 
the state, entitled to wear distinctive ornaments and to be addressed 
by distinctive titles, but the old senatorial families of the Republic 
had nearly all become extinct by the time of Vespasian and their 
places were taken by a new aristocracy made up of men who had won 
imperial favor in one way or another. Since certain high officials of 
the Empire, such as the governors of provinces and the commanders 
of legions, w’ere ordinarily picked from the senate, the emperors were 
obliged to promote able men to that order. .A scat in the senate often 
came as the reward of high serv ice to the state, but unfortunately 
others became senators because of their wealth or family connections 
or for less laudable reasons. 

The senate still retained much of its old prestige and was believed 
to represent public opinion—even though the public opinion it rep- 
resentetl was usually no more than that of the wealthy classes in the 
city of Rome. Sometimes, as in the days of Caligula, Nero, or Corn- 
modus, the senate might criticize emperors, but during the long 
periml of the “Good Emperors” the two were on the best of terms. 
Moreover, those rare occasions on which the senate attempted to 
exercise its power merely advertised its futility. Its more competent 
members were so busy governing the Empire that they had no time 
lor hostile demonstrations. 

The Bureaucraaj 

The day-by-day work of governing the Empire fell to a body of 
trained bureaucrats. There had lieen no regular bureaucracy in Re¬ 
publican Rome, where the work was done by elected officials and 
senatorial committees, or by their lieutenants, personal employees, or 
slaves. Caesar entrusted the details of administration to his personal 
slaves, and the early Julio-CIaudians continued to fill important posts 
with slaves or freedmen. Many of these slaves were Creeks, whom 
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old-fashioned Romans grumbb'ngiy accused of intolerable arbitrari¬ 
ness and conceit. .Augustus gave important posts to equestrians 
(members of the social class next below senators, mostly well-to-do 
businessmen), thus laying the foundations of a permanent bureauc¬ 
racy. This body of professional civil servants was reorganized and 
greatU expanded by Claudius, and again by the Flavians. Its upper 
levels were recruited from the Roman senatorial and equestrian 
classes and from the army, but its lower ranks were recruited from all 
parts of the Empire. In the second centurx' it governed the Empire, 
with the emperor himself little more than the top bureaucrat. 

The army, too, came to play a new role under the Empire. .After 
the battle of .AcHum Octavian had about 600.000 men under arms, 
hut during the next few years he reduced the number by more than 
half, and until the time of Marcus Aurelius the armv never again 
contained more than 300.000 men. About half these * soldiers were 
members of the legions, which admittetl only Roman citizens, while 
the other half were auxiliaries, made up of provincials who received 
Roman citizenship upon discharge. In the first century the officen 
were Romans, or at least Italians, but in later times many prosincials 
leceived important commaneb. Vespasian stopped recniiHng com¬ 
mon soldiers in Italy, and thereafter the rank and file of the army 
came from the provinces, either citizens (often the sons of dis¬ 
charged auxiliaries) or prosincials. Italy and the peaceful provinces 
were almost denuded of troops, with the bulk of the army staHoned 
along the frontiers. The army also perfonned a great service in 
Romanizing the provinces, especially those in the West. The dis¬ 
charged veteran was a man of consequence in his native village, who 
had learned Latin while in the army, known recruits and officers from 
other provinces, and become thoroughly imbued with the spirit of 
imperial Rome. 

The most serious difficulHes facing the imperial government in the 
first century were financial. Under the late Republic. Roman ciHzens 
had been asked for no direct taxes because the income from tribute, 
booty, slaves, and the other profits of war adequately coveretl the cost 
of government. The return of peace cut off much of this revenue, 
and simultaneously the growth of the bureaucracy increased expendi¬ 
tures. In spite of his popularity, Augustus was reluctant to tax Roman 
citizens heavily, and he made up the annual deficits out of his own 
vast properties. With each succeeding emperor the situation became 
worse. .At last, in the days of Nero, the government sought temporary 
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relief by inflating the currency, and it was reduced to such sorry ex¬ 
pedients as confiscating the property of rich men on trumped-up 
charges of treason. Vespasian took over a bankrupt government but, 
by careful management and the ruthless ta.xation of everybody, he 
eventually made the treasury solvent. In the long run his extreme 
measures proved a boon to the people, especially the provincials. 
Heretofore taxation had been very uneven, varying from province 
to province according to the settlement made when the province was 
brought into the Empire. V'espasian taxed everybody to the limit, 
but when the emergency was over, taxes were reduced evenly and 
men were taxed more nearly in accordance with their ability to pay. 
When Trajan seized the gold mines of Dacia (Romania), the 
treasurs' acquired a new source of revenue and the financial crisis 
was alleviated. In the second century taxes were collected honestly 
and ecpiitably, and they were not excessive. 

Augustus and his successors spent money laWshly on public works, 
both at Rome and in the provinces. .An excellent system of roads, 
built by skillful engineers, connected the various parts of the Empire. 
Their primary purpose, of course, was to facilitate the movement of 
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troops, but when the roads were once built they could be used bv 
merchants and travelers as well as soldiers, which augmented the 
economic as well as the militar)' strength of the Empire. Moreover, 
the roads were so well policed that brigandage urtually disappeared 
and pirates were s%vept from the seas. The Brst hvo centuries of the 
Empire thus became one of the few periods in histor%’ when a man 

could travel in comparative safety from one end of the civilized world 
to the other. 

The imperial authorities also spent vast sums of money for harbor 
improvements, aqueducts, and public buildings such as theaters and 
temples. Municipalities, too, spent money freely for such works and 
often received imperial aid for their programs. CiHes and emperors 
^t aside money for works of art. libraries, public professorships of 
literature, and in a few cases for research and the teaching of such 
sciences as medicine. In addition to providing peace and securitv-. 
the imperial bureaucracy did what it could to make life pleasant 
and to promote reBnement in all parts of the Empire. 

The Provinces 

Undoubtedly the provinces profited most from the establishment 
of the Empire, and in them its l>encficent work may be* sc-en to the 
liest advantage. Many of the provinces had been cruellv misgoverned 
in the last century’ of the Republic, but after .\ctium things began 
to improve. Tilieriiis stamped out the worst abuses, and in the second 
century the provincial governors usually lived up to high standards of 
public service. Moreover, the provincial cities retained a great amount 
of local self-government. Distances and cximmuiiications lieing what 
they were, officials at Rome could not do more than exercise a general 
supervision, and provincial governors had neither the power nor the 
staff to impose their wills upon reluctant iwpulations. The Roman 
officials were careful not to interfere with local customs, laws, or 
religions, and they left the details of local government to native 
officials. The result was that very- few persons in the Roman Empire 
considered themselves oppressed. 

During these two centuries, acute dissatisfaction with the imperial 
system arose only among the Orientals, the Jews being especiallv 
hard to govern. Not even the destruction of Jerusalem in a.d. 70 
sulxlued them, and they rebellc-d again in 115 and sHll again in 135. 
Other Orientals were less rebellious, but Rome could not appease the 
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hatred which she had inherited from the Creeks. Considerations of 
policy caused her to defend Creeks and Creek culture against the 
rising tide of Orientalism. This pro-Creek policN', foreseen long before 
by Eumenes II and his son .\ttalus III of Pergamum (see page 168), 
perpetuated Creek cultural supremacy’ in the Near East for several 
centuries, but at the same time it added to the growing restlessness 
of the Orient. Moreover, the Orientals were gaining strength daily, 
and after the death of Marcus .\urelius in 180, their influence upon 
the government and life of the Empire became more obvious vear 
by year. 

Elsewhere men quickly became reconciled to the new regime. 
Peace and good gosemment brought economic prosperih', and 
energetic men piled up enormous fortunes. Both at Rome and in the 
provinces these parvenus presently supplanted the old aristocrats as 
the dominant social class, and naturally they were loyal to the im¬ 
perial system which enabh'd them to prosper so magnificently. They 
came to form a new imperial aristocracy-, and in the great davs of the 
second century- they, their sons, and their hangers-on staffed the 
upper levels of the imperial government. .\s most of them were of 
non-Roman origin, their successes reconciled all sorts of people to 
imperial rule and made men every-yy-here feel that they too might 
profit from the imperial regime. The social base upon yvhich the 
Roman Empire rested yvas thus broadened immensely, as may be 
seen from a glance at the men who Ixxrame emperors, those yyho sat 
in the senate, and those yvho enjoyed the rights of citizenship. 

The Julio-Claudian emperors (1-1-68) had belonged to the old 
Roman aristocracy but the Flay-ians (69-96) yvere Italians: Ves¬ 
pasian’s father had l>een a small-toyyn businessman and banker, and 
^’espasian himself had risen through the army. The “Good Emperors" 
(98-180) yy-ere descended from Romans who had settled in Spain or 
southern Gaul in the days of the Republic, though some Spanish or 
Gallic blood may have floyved in their veins. Septimius Severus 
(193-211) yvas l>om in North Africa, partly of Roman and partly- of 
native ancestry-. He yvas thoroughly Romanized, but his sister could 
not speak Latin correctly, and his yvife yvas a full-blooded Syrian, the 
daughter of a Syrian priest. His sons and nephews w-ere scarcely 
Roman. 

A parallel evolution may be seen in the membership of the Roman 
senate. .A feyv Italians entered that body before the Ciy-il Wars, and 
Caesar once created a scandal by introducing tyvo Gauls. Under the 
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Jiilio-CIaudians a majority of the seats went to Italians, and in the 
second centuiy the senate contained many Gauls, Spaniards, and 
.\fricans. Greeks, too, began to enter in numbers under the 'Good 
Emperors." especially Greeks from the cities of Asia Minor. It is not 
surprising that Septimius Severus and his line (193-235) honored 
many Orientals by making them senators. In fact, the various peoples 
whom Rome had conquered were gradually taking over the govern¬ 
ment and the highest honors of the Empire. 

(3J Roman The extension of Roman citizenship is equally instructive, .\fter 
ci(ix«nf 88 B.C. all free men native to Italy enjoyed the rights of Romar 
citizens. Sulla is said to have emancipated and enfranchised ten thou¬ 
sand of his slaves in order to carry an election. Pompey and Caesar, 
Antony and Octavian, all were most generous in granting citizenship 
to prominent provincials who had helped them against rivals. These 
new Roman citizens became a sort of minor aristocracy in the 
provinces, loyal to Rome and a force of great importance in strength¬ 
ening the Empire. The Julio-Claudian emperors, especially Claudius, 
continued this lil>eral policy, and every year the army discharged 
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thousands of new citizens into ciwlian life from the auxiliaries. In the 
second century practically everyone in the Empire from the middle 
and upper classes was a Roman citizen, and in 212 Caracalla (a son 
of Septimius Severus) extended citizenship to all free men in the 
Empire, thus completing an evolution that had begun with the 
foundation of Rome itself. Rome, like modem America, could absorb 
large numbers of foreigners and make them citizens. 

ECONOMIC PROSPERITY AND ITS DECLINE 

Rome’s good government and the Par Ronutna brought economic Incraasiny 
prosperity to the whole Mediterranean world for upward of two cen- population 
turies. An index to this prosperity may be seen in the rising population 
of the Empire. Ancient statistics are far from satisfactory, but the best 
modem estimates indicate that during the century and a half betvi'een 
the death of Augustus and the advent of Marcus Aurelius (14-161) 
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the population of the Roman Empire rose by about 50 percent, from 
approximately seventy million to well over 100 million persons. Onlv 
since 1800 has this rate of population growth l>een surpassed in 
Europe, and there could be no better evidence of a high economic 
prosperity whose benefits reached out to all classes of society. 

•Archeology is equally eloqtient alx)ut the economic prosperity of 
these two centuries, for it h:is laid bare the flourishing condition of 
the cities of Italy and the provinces under the Empire. Tl»e most 
famous case is that of Pom|)eii, a city of about twenty thousand inhab¬ 
itants near Naples in southern Italy. After lieing severely .shaken bv an 
earth(|uake in a.d. 63. Pompeii was rebuilt rapidly and .splendidly but 
was then suddenly buried under ashes and lava from nearby Mount 
Vesuvius in 79. .Archeologists have now dug up the greater part of the 
city. We can see the sumptuous residences, public buildings, theaters, 
and baths that made life plea.sant for the population. Pompeii was not 
alone, however, and similar cities have lieen found in inanv r>ther 
parts of the Empire. Moreover, from Spain and Britain to Syria and 
Egs’pt. countless niads. bridges, aqueducts, and other constnictions 
lH*ar witness to the lavishness with which men wen* then able to 
build. 

This peace and pn)sjx*rity reigne<l for alK>ut two hundred years, 
after which decline began. It appeartnl first in Italy, then spread 
throughout the West, and in the third century it engulfed most piirts 
of the Roman Empire. The reasons for Italy’s economic decline w’ere 
of many sorts. Much of her prosperity during the last <lecades of the 
Republic had been artificially stimulated by generals such as Sulla, 
Pompey, and Caesar, who brought home huge (piantities of booty. 
Such cnule exploitation of the Empire ended with the wars, but the 
provinces were made to pay tribute for many years to come. Presentiv 
even this mild exploitation ceased, however, and in the first century 
after Clhrist Italy's prosperity rested up>n sounder foundations. Rome 
had made herself the financial and Ininking capital of her empire, 
or at h-ast of the West, and much of her income represented interest 
and profits from investments in the provinces. Italy also received a 
steady income in exchange for exports. A'arious Italian cities had 
begun manufacturing pottery, hardware, and other articles, which 
thw exported. Italian wines were a luxury item that played an im¬ 
portant part in her export trade. Moreover, Italians still held most of 
the high political positions and drew their liberal salaries from the 
prosinces: a major Italian export was good government. During thf. 
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second century, however, all this was changed. The western provinces 
gradually built up their own industries and therefore imported few'er 
goods then formerly from Italy. Having accumulated capital of their 
own. they depended less upon loans and investments from Italy, and 
their citizens began to hold high political offices. Rome's political 
merits undermined her economic supremacy and eventuallv she lost 
her ec'onomic leadership because of them. 

Slavery had been an important factor in Italy’s ecnimmic life during 
the late Republic. The small farms of earlier times were amalgamated 
into huge estates, called lalifundia, which were worked by cheap 
slave labor. Under the Empire, however, slavery declined rather 
rapidly. Perhaps the decline was encouraged hy Stoic humanitarian- 
ism, but it was caused primarily by economic forces. In antiqiiitv most 
slaves were either prisoners of war or the victims of pirates, hut the 
Empire eliminated both of these scourges. Moreover, slavery is always 
wasteful (a slave can have no incentive to work hard or to l>e careful) 
and its success depends upon the cheapness of slaves. As the sources 
of Rome’s slaves vanished, their cost rose and slavery lost much of its 
attractiveness. Landowners found it more lucrative to turn their land 
over to sharecroppers (sometimes their freemen or former slaves), 
who eventually declined into the position of serfs bound to the soil. 
There is a certain amount of evidence to show that the owners of 
fotifundia and their slaves had already mined much of the land of 
c-entral and southern Italy. Even the sharecroppers, encouraged by 
self-interest, could do little with their farms, and before the imd of 
the second century, Italian agriailtiire was in the doldmms. The 
reverberations of this agricultural depression spread throughout the 
Mediterranean world in the third century. 
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would grant. Theoretically each praetor drew up his owti list (called 
his edict ), but in practice he usually copied his predecessor’s edict. 
It was always possible to add to the list, however, in which case the 
praetor was really arrogating to himself the powers of legislation. 
Roman law thus became judge-made law, and when deficiencies in 
the ius civile became apparent, the urban praetors began borrowing 
heavily from their peregrine colleagues. Before the end of the Repub¬ 
lic, the old Laws of the Twelve Tables were completely buried 
beneath these new formulary additions, and the ius civile had become 
identical with the ius gentium. 

.\t first Roman cixil law was used only for Roman citizens, but as it 
improved under the influence of the ius gentium, other peoples be¬ 
came anxious to share in its benefits. On several occasions in the sec¬ 
ond century before Christ, Italian cities, allies of Rome, petitioned the 
senate for permission to use Roman law. This privilege was readilv 
granted. When new prosinces were taken over, they were governed 
by praetors who pri'sided over courts in which the ius gentium was 
used in cases between Roman citizens and provincials, .\fter 88 B.&, 
w’hen all Italians were citizens, such cases became quite numerous. 
In later years the right to use these courts, and to sue and be sued 
under Roman law, was one of the majfir benefits accruing to the new 
citizen. The excellence of Roman law was therefore a factor of 
importance in reconciling provincials to Roman nile. 


Jurisconsults 


It must be borne in mind that the Roman praetors were primarily 
politicians and not necessarily men deeply learned in the law. Only 
the great respect which all Romans of the old school felt for the laws 
kept these men from playing havoc with the legal s>'stem. especially 
during the turbulent last years of the Republic. There was much 
quarreling about jury panels, and there were frequent charges of 
bribery and the intimidation of juries, hut the most reckless praetors 
respected the edicts and formulas of their predecessors. It must also 
be borne in mind that the praetors came and went quickly, holding 
office for only one year. 'Their success as jurists came from the fact 
that the better praetors were willing to listen to the advice of others 
who knew more than they about law. These learned men, who 
advised the praetors, and who really huilt the magnificent edifice of 
the Roman law, were the jurisconsults. 
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From early times there had been men at Rome whose knowledge 
of the law was held in high esteem and whose opinions were care¬ 
fully sought by prospective litigants. These men were called furis- 
consults. Sometimes they gave public lectures on the law, sometimes 
they wrote books about it, sometimes thej- gave formal instruction to 
young men. \s they had no legal standing in the courts or the com¬ 
munity', anyone could call himself a jurisconsult, and a man’s stand¬ 
ing in the profession was determined by the judgment of his col¬ 
leagues. The prestige of some jurisconsults was so high that their 
l>ooks were read and their opinions quoted long after their deaths. It 
sometimes happened that they were elected to the praetorship, or 
even to the consulship, but even if they never held high office, their 
influence was felt by others who were in a position to effect practical 
reforms. These jurisconsults were responsible for much of the progress 
made by Roman law. 

Augustus made little change in the courts or the law, though he 
was always careful to have praetors friendly to himself. His most im¬ 
portant innovation in the legal field was the naming of certain indi¬ 
viduals as official jurisconsults, whose precepts judges must follow. 
Other men might write books and express opinions about the law, 
however, and the next hundred years saw great activity along these 
lines, with jurisconsults falling into different schools according to 
their methods of interpreting the law. .\t last Hadrian directed a dis¬ 
tinguished jurisconsult to draw up a model edict, fisting all possible 
formulas, and ordered all praetors to follow this edict thereafter. .\t 
about the same time a man named Caius published an im[}ortant 
textbook called the Institutes, covering the whole field of law in a 
systematic manner. The most famous of the jurisconsults came in the 
days of the Severi, early in the third century, chief among them being 
Ulpian (c. 170-228), Paul (fL 200), and Papinian (d. 212), but these 
men were codifiers rather than creators. The creative period of Roman 
law, which began in the second century before Christ, had run its 
course by the time of Hadrian. 

Late in the third century the formulary system was replaced bv the 
"cognitio." Thereafter a judge, appointed by the emperor, heard and 
cross-examined witnesses until he made up his mind as to the facts 
in the case. These judges may have been arbitrary and authoritarian, 
but the law they administered was still the old Roman law as set forth 
by the great jurisconsults and modified by the decrees of the em¬ 
perors. 
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The later histor)’ of the Roman law may be dismissed in a few 
sentences. The troubled times following the fall of the Severi (235) 
offered little incentive to legal progress, and the fourth and fifth 
centuries were a period of deep cultural change when law, like every¬ 
thing else, was changing rapidly and the government was bec-oming 
more autocratic. These changes are reflected in the Theodosian Code, 
published in 438. which contained the principal imperial decrees 
since the time of Constantine, who had died in 337. .\fter another 
hundred years the Emperor Justinian, again finding the law in a state 
of great confusion, ordered a new code drawn up. His Corpus luris 
Civilis (529-534) has ever since remained the classic exposition of 
Roman law. It was published in three parts; the Uistitutes, a textbook 
on general legal principles, resting heavily upon Caius; the Digest, or 
Pandects, an enormous collection of the opinions of jurisconsults, some 
dating from Republican times; tbe Code, containing whatever decrees 
of the emperors from Hadrian to Justinian were still in force. The 
Novels were adde<l later for new decrees as they were issued. The 
most important of them all is the Digest, whose fifty volumes contain 
thousands of excerpts, systematically arranged to cover the whole 
field of law. 

Justinian's Corpus was the final statement of Roman law. .\fter a 
period of neglect in the early Middle .Ages, the law of the Corpus was 
revived in the West shortly after 1000. A new period in Europt‘an 
legal history then began, and Roman law spread rapidly throughout 
western Eunipe. There have since been only txvo important systems 
of law in the NN’est, the Roman and the .Anglo-Saxon: .Anglo-Saxon law 
now holds sway in the British possessions and the Unitetl States, while 
the law of western Europe anil Latin .America grew directly from 
Homan law. Even the British lawyers who created the .Anglo-Saxon 
law, late in the Middle .Ages, were deeply influenced by Roman ideas 
alxnit law. Rome passed on to the modem world a law that reflecteil 
her spirit at its best, a law that was enb'ghtened, sober, objective, and 
humane. 

ROMAN LITERATURE 

The Romans showed less regard for literature than for law. Their 
ablest young men would devote long years to the study of law, but 
thin' seemed to regard literature as something foreign, or as a refine¬ 
ment for the cultured few rather than as something to be shared by 
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all. No I-iitin author ever reached as wide a public as did Homer 
and the Creek dnuiiatists. Morevcr, I^tin literature was always 
heavily intlehted to the Creeks. .Much of Rome’s early literature was 
translated from the Creek; Roman writers read deeply in Creek litera¬ 
ture and took Creek works as their models: and the Romans have 
often been accused of lieing mere imitators. Such a charge is quite 
unjust, however, for the best Roman writers retaineil their national 
character, and, in spite of their Creek education and a few Creek 
ornaments attached to their works, their spirit and their ideas were 
as fundamentally Roman as were those of the jurists themselves. The 
Roman orators, historians, and poets owed much to Creek pretleces- 
sors, yet their views of the world remained fiindamentallv Roman. 

The earliest Romans presumably had legends, stories, and popular 
poetiy-, but, Roman character being what it was. this primitive litera¬ 
ture was not of Homeric stature and we know little about it. .Mter 
the conquest of southern Italy and Sicily, Romans came into more 
frecjuent contact with Creeks and learned to appreciate Creek litera¬ 
ture and art. However, the I.atin translations of Creek works which 
presently l)egan to appear were not the work of Romans. Among the 
earliest Latin books was a translation of the Odyssey, made bv a 
Greek slave about 240. A few years later an Italian named Naevius 
composexi a Latin epic about the First Punic War. Then the Italian 
Plautus (who died in 184) and the former slave Terence (d. 159) 
stagetl a number of free translations of Creek comedies, especially 
those of .Menander (sec page 129). In later times Romans sometimes 
compostxl cximedies and tragedies in the Creek style, but they never 
were very’ successfid. Early in the second century’ a freedman named 
Ennius (d. 169) compoised an epic poem dealing with the Second 
Punic War. .At this time (’ato the Censor, the first true Roman writer, 
was subjecting the Graectdi to his merciless ridicule (see page 173). 
He knew Creek literature well, and was much influenced by it. but his 
published works yverc on good Roman subjects; orations, treatises on 
law, a history- of Roman and Italian origins, aiul a book on agriculture. 
.After Cato. Rome saw little literary' activity- of a noteworthy sort tintil 
the time of Cicero. 

Cicero has usually been taken as Rome’s most important literary- 
man and as the greatest master of Latin pmse. Being a good Roman, 
he CTinsideretl a jwlitical career the one most worth striving for, but 
w-e have seen his pathetic failure as a politician. Had it not In-en for 
his literary talents. Cicero would scarcely be know-n today, Cicero 
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was one of the most widely educated men of antiquity, thoroughly at 
home in Creek and Latin literature, a deep student of philosophy, 
well informed on history, and even interested in fine arts. His enemies 
admitted that he was Rome’s most powerful orator, with the great 
Caesar only second best. Over fifty of his orations on political topics 
have been preserved. We also have more than nine hundred letters 
written during the last twenty years of his life, which make these 
years better known to us than any comparable period in antiquity. 



CICERO. (Copife/in* MvMirm, 


During the First Triumvirate and the Civil War, Cicero was out of 
favor politically and spent his time writing books on many subjects. 
One book, dealing with the Roman orators before his time, was almost 
a history of Latin literature; others treated moral and political 
philosophy; and still others discussed the nature of the gods and 
divination. Though Cicero never sought fame as a jurisconsult or 
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uTote on law, he composed two dialogues {The Republic and The 
Laws) in which he developed ideas about government that were 
found useful by Augustus when organizing the Roman Empire. 

The Roman Historians 

The Romans had a strong feeling for histoiy, and even in early 
times priests kept records of important events. They preserved the 
names of the consuls and other annual magistrates, listed prodigies 
and strange happenings that might indicate the will of the gods, and 
recorded kittles (or at least victories) and treaties. In the sec-ond 
centurv historical writers began to explore the pontifical archives, and 
toward the end of the centurx’ a pontifex maximus published the 
whole set of Annates maximi in eighty volumes. This prox ided Roman 
historians with much reliable material, yet the truth is that most of 
them preferred another sort of histoiy. Sometimes their history was 
mythology', and sometimes it was political propaganda. 

Mythical historv- dealt vxith the origins of Rome and the early 
Republic. It told stories of Romulus and Remus, who founded the 
city, of its earlv kings and of their wars with their neighbors; it re¬ 
minded men of the txTanny of the Etruscan kings, their expulsion, and 
the founding of the Republic; and it glorified the heroes of the early 
Republic-Horatius. who saved Rome by defending a bridge single- 
handed. or Cincinnatus, who left his plow to become dictator and 
after winning a battle went home to finish his plowing. The early 
parts of Cato’s history probably were made up mostly of such stories. 
The last part of the book, on the other hand, illustrated the other side 
of Roman historical writing. Here Cato dealt with his own times, 
introducing his own speeches and making propaganda against the 
Scipios and his numerous other enemies. This sort of history became 
quite important during the last centuiy of the Republic. Several per¬ 
sons wrote propagandist histories of the Gracchan disturbances, most 
of them hostile, while laudatory accounts of Sulla and other political 
leaders appeared in later years. Caesar wrote his own laudatory ac¬ 
counts of his conquest of Caul and the Civil War, and Cicero never 
tired of telling and retelling-in Latin and in Creek, in prose and in 
verse—the stoiy of how he saved Rome from Catiline. 

Of Rome’s three greatest historians—Sallust, Li\y, and Tacitus—the 
first and the last fall into the category of propagandist historians. 
.\s a young man Sallust entered the turbulent political life of Rome 
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during the 50’s B.c., distinguishing himself as a demagogic tribune 
attached to Caesar and publishing vitriolic attacks upon Cicero. 
Cae.sar later made him governor of Numidia. where his rapacity 
bnuight him a huge fortune. Thereafter he lived at ease in Rome 
until his death in 34. His histories were the fruit of his leisure. The 
first, a tract on The Caliliiuirian Conspiracy, was really an attack 
upon Cicero, though more sober and therefore more effective than his 
earlier invectises. He systematically belittled Cicero, patronized him. 
laughed at him. declared Catiline ts-pical of the decadent Roman 
aristocracy, and made Caesar the only admirable person in the story. 
.Sallust continued his writing with a traci (called The Jugurthine 
War) in favor of Marius and then set to work on a large history of 
Sulla and his s«iccessors. This Ixjok is no longer extant, but excerpts 
indicate that it was a terrific indictment of the dictator. Later Romans 
considered Sallust the Ix’st of their historians, chieflv Ijec’ause of his 
brilliant literary stj’le, but modern critics are more likelv to regard 
him as an unreliable pnipagandist. 

Tathut Tacitus appn)ached tbe histoiy of the Empire in a somewhat similar 

spirit. Rorn in the c*arly days of Nero, he sers’ed in the bureauracy 
under the Flavians. Ixx-ame consul in A.o. 97, and wrote his histories 
under Trajan. He opened his first l>ook. the Histories, with the civil 
wars that followed Nero and continued with a highly critical account 
of the Flavians. I.,ater he wrote the Annals, dealing with the Julio- 
(.'laiiilians in the same spirit. Le.ss than half of what he WTOte has 
been presc-r\ed, but until recently his judgments of Tilierius, 
(.'laudiiis. and Nero were taken as authoritative. McKlem scholars are 
highly critical of Tacitus, though they rank him far above Sallust as a 
historian. Tacitus's friend Suetonius wrote the Lives of the Twelve 
Caesars (Caesar to Domitian), giving more gossip but less sober 
history and being equally hostile to his subjects. 

llvy Livy approachcnl more closely the modem ideal of a scientific his¬ 

torian. Bom at Padua in 59 B.c., he reached Rome in the days of the 
Second Triumvirate. Thoroughly discouraged by what he saw about 
him. he took up a study of Rome's past for consolation, and he Ix'gan 
to write her liistoiy to encourage his contemporaries by showing them 
what sort of men their forebears had bc-cn. In the course of his long 
life he produced 142 volumes, tracing Rome’s histoiy from the begin¬ 
ning to 9 B.C. Tbe thirtv -five volumes still extant deal with the period 
from the iK'ginning to 293, and from 218 to 167, but we have brief 
summaries of the lost volumes. Livy was a much better scholar than 
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either of the other historians mentioned here, though having a less 
vi\id literary style than theirs. He was antiquity’s best example of 
the scholar-historian—a man who. having no personal knowledge of 
the events of which he wrote, compiled his narrative in a library. 
Li\y always remained a Pompeian at heart, idealizing the old Repub¬ 
lic, yet Augustus received him at court and made him tutor of the boy 
who eventualK’ became the Emperor Claudius. Sometimes modem 
writers detect the influence of the tutor in that emperor's humane 
legislation. 

The Roman Poets 

Though the Roman poets did not equal their Creek predecessors in 
creative imagination, they invented one major form of poetrx', the 
satire. Like Greek come<ly, Roman satire was bom in the revels of 
the carnival season, when individuals might criticize prominent per¬ 
sons with great freetlom. Satire then took the form of a poetic mono¬ 
logue, usually pungent and caustic, sometimes coarse and scurrilous, 
and always lampooning prominent individuak or ts'pes. Many 
Romans tried their hands at this form of social criticism, but two 
satiri.sts .stand out above the others. The poet Horace (65-8 b.c.) had 
fought iindt'r Bnitus at Philippi, after which he lived in poverty until 
.Augustus presented him with a farm near Rome in 84 b.c. Thereafter 
he led a serene and happy existence as a sort of p«H't laureate for 
the Empire. His satires reflected the bitterness of his earlier period, 
lx*fore he had won the emperor’s favor. In later vears he wrote the 
charming lyrics by which he is lx*st known today. Horace was funda¬ 
mentally a moralist, ever praising the old Roman virtues of courage, 
steadfastness, simplicitv* of living, and reverence. Rome’s other great 
satirist was Juvenal (c. 60-f. 140), who. in the days of Trajan, de¬ 
plored the social changes which he thought were undermining Roman 
life. 

More important than the satirists, however, were Lucretius and 
Vergil. Little is known of the life of Lucretius (c. 96-55 b.c.) but 
his Dc rcrum natura ("On the Nature of Things") is prized as one 
of the world’s great philosophical poems. Here Lucretius devotes 
about 7.500 lines to expounding the Epicurean philosophv, and his 
p<H*m is characterized by a high moral earnestness rarely surpassed in 
literature. Being extremely critical of the old gods, he l^lievcd that a 
knowledge of the tr\ith-that is, of Epicurus's materialistic philosophy 
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-would free men from the sufferings and fears that he attributed to 
religion. Yet at heart Lucretius was a deeply religious man. disgusted 
with the conventional religion of his day. Though a member of the 
old Roman aristocracy which had once ruled Rome, he had only 
horror for the post-Sullan Rome in which he lived. Lucretius's great 
poem and its trenchant criticisms of the existing order illustrate an 
important aspect of the decline of the Roman Republic. 

\ ergil w'as bom in 70 and died in 19 b.c. Bom and raised in rural 
Italy, he first wrote the Eclogues and the Georgies, dealing with 
shephertls and agriculture, but his fame rests upon the Aeneid, in 
which he glorified .Augustus and the Roman Empire. In this long 
epic N'ergil retold the legend of how the Trojan hero .Aeneas, after 
escaping from Troy when that citx' was captured by the Greeks, 
migrated to Italy W'here his descendant Romulus eventually founded 
Rome. It was the story of how a hero saved something of the old 
Trojan cisilization (especially its gods) and set in motion forces that 
eventually enabled Rome to bring peace and law to the civilized 
world. Unlike the Iliad and the Odyssey, this epic is not primarilv an 
adventure story. Its heroes fight much and well, but they do not 
fight joyfully, and their delight is in the arts of peace. Homer’s heroes 
capture and destroy cities, but Vergil’s .Aeneas prefers to build them. 
NN riting immediately after a period of unprecedented destruction 
and slaughter. Vergil made it his task to glorify the lalmr which the 
founding of Rome had cost and the virtues which had made her 
greatness possible. He was one of the world’s great pacifists, quick to 
see the sordid underside of militan.’ glory. He sx’mpathized most with 
those who suffered most, yet he had come to the conclusion that, if 
Rome w-as to fulfill her great mission in the world, these terrible 
things had to be. Troy had to be destroyed; the most just of men had 
to die miserably; and long and bloody wars had to be fought in 
Latiiim. Many of his companions deserted along the way, but .Aeneas 
remained firm, always obeying the gods. “I do not seek Italy of my 
own will,” he exclaimed on one occasion, but he possessed a full 
measure of the old Roman virtues of steadfastness and courage, 
perseverance and devoHon to dut>-, and in the end he reached the 
goal that the gods had set before him. It was Vergil’s hope that the 
Roman people, filled with such virtues as these and inspired by such 
heroes, might ever continue in their high mission of teaching men the 
arts of peace and repressing those who would disturb that peace. 
Surely an empire built at such cost, by such people, and for such pur- 
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poses, must last forever. The gods themselves could not will otherwise. 

The third great poet of the .\ugustan .\ge was 0\id (43 b.c.-a.d. 
17). Bom to a well-tonlo family and having missed the horrors of the 
Civil Wars and the proscriptions, he led an easy and carefree life for 
many years. He devoted his facility at making verses to light and 
rather lascivious works, such as the famous Art of Love. .As he ap¬ 
proached middle age. however, he became implicated in a scandal 
and was exiled by .Augustus to a remote port on the Black Sea. Here 
he passed the rest of his life, in spite of repeated efforts to obtain 
pardon and recall. His most famous poem is the long Metamorphoses, 
from which the artists and literary men of early modem times learned 
much of their Greek and Roman mythology. 

These brief sketches of Rome's brighter literary lights show that 
great literature was produced at Rome in three different periods. 
There was the period of the late Republic, with Cicero, Lucretius, 
and Sallust; the golden age of .Augustus followed, with Vergil, Livy, 
Horace, and Ovid; and the silver age of Trajan produced Tacitus, 
Suetonius, and Juvenal. Thereafter little important writing was done 
in Latin for more than two centuries. Literary activity revived toward 
the end of the fourth century, when the last pagan authors appeared; 
the poet Claudian, and .Ammianus Marcellinus, a historian whose 
works bear comparison with the best that Rome produced. 

Creek Writers and Scientists 

Roman civilization and the Latin language spread widelv and be¬ 
came deeply rooted in the western provinces during the first txvo 
centuries of the Empire, more perhaps for convenience and because 
of their obvious superiority than because of any deliberate design by 
the imperial authorities. East of the Adriatic Sea, however, they made 
little progress. In faci, the Romans did what they could to favor the 
Creeks and tlieir culture in these eastern provinces. The Roman Em¬ 
pire was therefore dis ided into two parts. Iwth linguistically and 
culturally, with the dividing line running from Epirus (the modem 
.Albania) in a northerly direction to the Danube and down that river 
to the Black Sea. East of this line the world was Creek; west of it, 
Roman. 

The troubled conditions of the first century before Christ left the 
Greeks little energy for creative w’ork in literature or the fine arts. 
They produced a few famous statues (notably the Laocoon group). 
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but their literary men were of no great importance, and the first cen¬ 
tury after Christ was still more barren. The Empire brought great 
improvement to the Greek East, both economically and intellectually, 
but Greek writers still compared badly with their classic predecessors. 
They possessed a certain skill as rhetoricians and popular orators, 
they wrote valuable though uninspired histories, and they compiled 
useful treatises on natural science, but only two of them deserve 
mention here. 

Plutarch was bom about a.d. 45. near the Greek Thebes. He was 
the first important native Greek ssxiter since Polybius, two and a half 
centuries before, and the last in antiquitv’. After studxing philosophy 
at .Athens, he traveled in Egypt, spent several years as a lecturer in 
Italy, returned to his native village under Domitian, and died there 
early in the reign of Hadrian. His fame rests principallv on his 
Parallel Lives of the Creeks and Homans. Here we find fifty lives of 
great men. half of them Greeks and half Romans, arranged in pairs in 
such a way that men of similar achievement may be comparetl— 
Caes;»r jiaired with Alexander, for example, and Demosthenes with 
Cicero. Plutarch was more interested in murals than in politics, and 
he wrote primarily to hold up models before his readers and to show 
the effects of virtue and vice. These Lives were very popular in earlv 
modem times, and it was from them that Shakespeare took the 
material for his Roman plays such as Julius Caesar and Antony and 
Cleopatra. 

.\n important Creek writer of the second century was Lucian, who 
Hnurished in the days of Marcus Aurelius. Bom in Syria, Lucian did 
not leant Greek until he was ten years old, but he passed much of his 
life as a lecturer and writer in .Athens. Here he composed many 
brief essays and dialogues in which he poked fun at traditional super¬ 
stitions and beliefs, eyen ridiculing the Olympian gods and the 
Homeric heroes. Homer he dismissed as a “liar,” Socrates as a tire¬ 
some old fool, and he satiri/ed society generally. He did this the 
more easily because he was an outsider, a Syrian, with no childhtxtd 
attachment to the things he ridiculed, but the fact that he won wide 
applause by such slashing criticism of ancient heroes shows how 
rapidly society’ was changing in his day. 

Writers on scientific subjects under the Empire were compilers 
rather than discoverers or original thinkers. The Romans, and Latin 
writers generally, had little interest in scientific research, but Plinv 
(23-79) compiled an encyclopedic Natural History in which he 
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summarized much of the scientific knowledge of his day. The Greek 
Galen (130-200), who sersixl as personal phs'sician to Marcus 
.Aurelius, was the most famous of ancient metlical writers after Hip¬ 
pocrates, and his numerous works were accepted as authoritative 
until modem times. C^ontemporar\' with Galen u-as the .Mexandrian 
astronomer and geographer Claudius Ptolcmaeus. He summed up 
the astronomical lore of antiquity and gave classic expression to what 
is now known as the “Ptolemaic astronomy." He declared the earth 
to be the center of the universe, with the moon, planets, sun. and 
stars revolving around it. His theoiy was universallv accepted in 
western Europe until the sixteenth century. 

HOMAS RELIGIOS 

The religion of the earliest Romans was one appropriate to primi¬ 
tive herdsmen and farmers and not much different from that of the 
other peoples of ancient Italy. These peoples all worshipetl vague 
spirits of the field and forest, called numina, which in return aide<l 
and protected the worshiper, his family, his possessions, and his state. 
The practical Romans spent little time inventing mMhs and siorics 
about these spirits, they made neither statues nor pictures of them, 
and they built no temples to them, but they scmpulouslv invoked 
them with standard formulas at stated times and seasons. These 
spirits and gods were of various sorts. The Lares guarded the clear¬ 
ing. the Penates the pantiy, Janus the house door, and Vesta the 
hearth and its fire. The worship of these simple spirits was a family 
affair. Other gods wTre more elalmrate and had other functions: 
the Bona Dea (the “Gootl Goddess”) granted fertility to fields and 
women; s|)ecial deities l(K)ked after cattle, crops, or fruits; and still 
others helped in war or guarded the state. Jupiter came to l)e re¬ 
garded as the best and greatest of the gods, niling justiv over the 
other gods and the world like a true Roman, whether the head 
of a family, the heatl of a state, or the head of a world empire. 

The Romans worshipe<l their gods in a variety of ways, both pri¬ 
vately and publicly. Sometimes the worshiper merely performed a 
trivial ac-t of reverence; sometimes there were rather licentious holi¬ 
days; sometimes there were stately processions or expensive sacri¬ 
fices of cattle, sheep, or swine. Rome also had an elaborate priest¬ 
hood, composed of several "colleges” (groups) of priests who 
looked after the different festivals or presided at public worship. 
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The most important of these colleges was that of the twelve pontiffs, 
over which the pontifex ma.ximus presided. These pontiffs had charge 
of the itts dicinum, or that part of the civil law which touched on 
religion, but they also concerned themselves with many matters 
which we would consider purely secular. Roman priests did not form 
a distinct caste, set apart for religious acti\ities, as do the clergy 
today. On the contrary, they all were magistrates after a fashion, and 
they wielded great political power. It was customary for prominent 
politicians to hold one or more priesthoods, and they especially 
coveted the post of pontifex maximus. Julius Caesar secured this 
office at considerable expense in the way of bribes, and in later 
times the emperor alwnys serxed as pontifex ma.ximus. 

The Etruscans, and later the Greeks, taught the Romans much 
about religion. The Etruscan contribution often bordered on magic, 
much of it being concerned with devices for learning the will of the 
gods from portents, the flights of birds, or the livers of sacrificial 
sheep. Specially trained priests, knowm as “augurs,” interpreted these 
signs according to elaborate rules. The Etruscans also taught the 
Romans to honor the gods with temples and with the athletic con¬ 
tests that eventually degenerated into bloody gladiatorial show’s. 
The Greeks, on the other hand, contributed several gods and much 
mythology. Various Greek gods, such as Apollo, were added to the 
Roman pantheon, and the major Roman deities were identified with 
their Greek counterparts: Jupiter with Zeus, Juno with Hera, and 
so forth. Temples were built in Greek architectual stx'les and orna¬ 
mented with Greek statues and paintings. On occasion, Romans even 
made long trips, sometimes at state expense, to consult the oracle 
at Delphi, and under the late Republic and the early Empire they 
sometimes sought initiation into Greek mysteries. 

Though Greek influence upon Roman religion began under the 
earlv kings, it increased rapidly in the third century before Christ, 
and it attained its great impetus in the second. Of course it was 
opposed strongly by Cato and other conserx'ative Romans, whose 
opposition reached a climax in 186, in the midst of the campaign 
against the Scipios (see page 172). The mysteries of Bacchus (Di¬ 
onysus) had recently been introduced into Italy, and by the time they 
reached Rome there were hair-raising stories about the crimes com¬ 
mitted bv devotees of this new god. When an excited consul laid 
the matter before the senate, that body passed a decree forbidding 
the new cult, and several persons were executed for not heeding 
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the decree. This episode deserses careful study because of its seem¬ 
ing departure from Rome’s usual tolerance in religious matters. It 
must be noted, however, that the decree merely forbade organized 
groups, or churches, and provided explicitly that a man might receive 
permission to worship Bacchus in private if he so desired. The senate 
was concerned only with the political aspects of the new cult. It 
claimed the right to prohibit politically undesirable religious organi¬ 
zations, but it did not attempt to impose any religious beliefs or 
practices upon the public. This slight flurry has well been called 
a dress rehearsal for the later prosecution of Christians. 

New Greek cults may have influenced the religious life of Rome 
in the second century, but Greek philosophy influenced it even more, 
at least among educated people. To the great dismay of Cato and 
other conservatives, Greek philosophers began lechiring at Rome 
somewhat before the middle of that century, and a hundred years later 
most educated Romans knew something of Greek philosophy. These 
foreign philosophers taught an advanced skepticism that dissolved the 
old theologies—or perhaps it would be more accurate to say that edu¬ 
cated Romans were outgrowing their primitive theologies and that 
skeptical philosophy provided them with catchwords to justify their 
doubts. A certain number of Romans, including Julius Caesar, called 
themselves Epicureans and discarded all religion—even though Cae¬ 
sar was pontifex maximiis!—and we have seen how the poet Lucretius 
set forth the teachings of that Creek philosopher in his noble poem 
De Ream Natura. 

Other Romans were scandalized by the near atheism of the Epi¬ 
cureans and took up Stoicism instead. Philosophers of this school left 
a place in the universe for God, and they had much to say about dutv- 
and justice, which virtues were always highly prized by the Romans. 
Eventually most of the old Roman austeritv' was read into the Stoic 
system, and Stoicism became a popular creed among the educated 
classes. Seneca (4 b.c.-a.d. 65), who was Nero’s prime minister, and 
the Emperor Marcus .Aurelius hoth were eminent Stoics, as was the 
former slave Epictetus, who flourished about a.d. 90. Many of the 
great jurisconsults of the first two centuries professed Stoicism, and in 
a way Roman law may be described as a formulation of Stoic ideals 
of justice and right. 

Emperor worship was not an integral part of Rome’s religious 
system, yet it deserves brief notice here. It too was a contribution 
of the Greeks to Rome. .Alexander the Great had demanded and 
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reccixed divine honors from his Greek subjects, and the practice 
had lx*en continued by many of his Hellenistic successors, hut the 
idea of a divine ruler remained abhorrent to Romans down to the 
end of the Republican period. Greeks and Orientals sometimes 
erected altars to Roman generals, either by way of flattery or out of 
sincere gratitude, and occasional Romans may have demanded such 
honors in the East in order to have something to crow about at home, 
but true Romans never honored men in such a way. Caesar’s en¬ 
emies accused him of planning to set himself up as a divine monarch, 
but the charge was most improbable; he was politician enough to 
know that such a step would arouse bitter resentment and that it 
could bring him no compensating benefit. Moreover, what reason 
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had the great Caesar to envy the status of tlie hso most conspicu¬ 
ous divine monarchs of his day—his mistress Cleopatra and her con¬ 
temptible father, Ptolemy Auletes, whom eveiybody had pushed 
around? 

Nevertheless, after Caesar’s death the obsequious senate declared 
him a god—tlie divus Julius—and set up a college of priests, under 
the chairmanship of Mark Antony, to preside over his worship. 
Similar honors were ordered for Augustus after his death, and pres¬ 
ently it became customary to do the same for every emperor after 
death. Caligula and Nero, the only two of the Julio-Claudians who 
were direct descendants of .Augustus, demanded divine honors while 
they were still alive—in |>art. perhaps, to advertise the fact that 
their Claudian rivals (Tiberius and Claudius) lacked such divine 
ancestry. Domitian too demanded divine honors during his last years. 
In the third century, when new ideas were arising on everv’ hand, and 
religion was permeating every' phase of life, the emperors laid greater 
emphasis upon their divinity. In fact, everything almut the govern¬ 
ment became sacred, and the word sacra (“sacred”) became vir¬ 
tually sv'nonymous with “imperial.” Officials spoke of “sacred” decrees, 
the “sacred" palace, and even of “sacred” coinage. In the final 
analysis, however, all this talk about a “divine” emperor and “sacred" 
institutions was merely an expression of imperial patriotism, some¬ 
times sincere and sonvetimes exacted by force. 
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The Roman Empire brought peace and prosperity 
to the Mediterranean world, which it governed intelligently and hu¬ 
manely for many vears. It bestowed material blessings and econ¬ 
omic liberty to an unprecedented degree. Not until modem times 
did so many people again participate in so high a level of material 
well-being. Yet peace, prosperity, and humanitarianism were not 
enough. The old cit\'-states may not have been able to assure these 
blessings adequately, yet they provided others which the Roman 
Empire lacked. The city-state had been a rather small, closely knit 
community in which every free man had his place as a citizen: 
perhaps this place was not a very glamorous one, but at least it was 
his, and he felt at home in it. He was an active citizen, and when 
he rendered his minor services to the state, he felt a heightened in¬ 
terest in public affairs. The community provided him with heroes 
to emulate, with something to be proud of. In the long run, intangi¬ 
bles such as these are even more important in making a state healthy 
than is material prosperity, but Rome’s imperial mlers could not 
provide them for the heterogeneous milliotis over whom they ruled. 

In the first place, the governing bureaucracy left too many {people 
with no share in their government. Tliis honest and well-trained 
bureaucracy, which performed its tasks more efficiently than they 
hatl ever heen performed before, accepted young men of the middle 
and upper classes from all parts of the Empire, but once these 
recniits had entered the bureaucracy, they formed a caste which 
conducted imperial affairs as it saw fit. During the first century, the 
cities of the Empire continued to look after local matters, and citizens 
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retained a pride in their local government. Election slogans painted 
on the walls of Pompeii (which was buried in a.d. 79) show that 
political life there was far from stagnant and that citizens eagerly 
sought municipal office. In the second century, the imperial bureau¬ 
crats assumed more and more of the tasks of local government, pre¬ 
sumably because thev performed them more efficiently than their 
elected colleagues could. Little remained for the old officials to do, 
and in the third century it became difficult to persuade men to accept 
municipal office because of the loss of time and money involved. 

In the second place, the spirit of the Empire, like that of the 
Republic, was highly aristocratic. The old Repuhlican aristocracy 
had been liquidated, however, and replaced by another in the earK 
days of the Empire. This new cosmopolitan aristocracy’ had little 
svmpathv with the principles and ideals of the old Republican pa¬ 
tricians. Many of the new aristocrats were descended, only a few 
generations back, from tbe slaves brought to Italy by Roman con¬ 
querors; others were Greeks and Orientals whose ancestors had come 
of their own acc-ord; and though these men neither appreciated nor 
understood the old Rome, they gave society a new tone. Rome 
likewise brought a new- s<x;ial order to the provinces. During the 
conquests she declared it her policy to cooperate with the best 
elements in provincial society—by which, of course, she meant th«)se 
who were quickest to welcome her. The old aristocrats were pushed 
aside, and their places were taken by men who had prospered finan¬ 
cially during the years of tunnoil. who were little inclined to per¬ 
petuate the cultural traditions of their own people, and who made 
little effort to understand Rome’s cultural traditions. 

.\t the same time millions of other persons were being tom from 
their ancestral homes and their cultural roots to migrate, voluntarily 
or involuntarily, to the great cities and especially to Rome. Lacking 
the skill, energy, or luck of their more fortunate fellows, they sank 
into the urban proletariat. As the imperial government feared and 
forbade minor social organizations—on the order of our modem 
churches, lodges, and unions-these displaced persons found few 
opportunities to make friends in their new homes. Perhaps their 
economic status improved slightly, but socially and culturally they 
led the lives of lost dogs. This city proletariat was rarely rebellious, 
but neither was it enthusiastic about the Empire or anything else. 
In the end, it played a considerable part in the political, cultural, 
and religious revolution that overthrew the Roman Empue. 
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Superstition and “the Failure of Nerve" 

One of the most distressing signs of the new day was a great growth 
of superstition. Judged by modem .standards, nearly everyone in 
antiquity was superstitious, and only the intellectual upper classes 
achieved a rational view of the world. In the period under discussion, 
however, as the old civilization was faditrg away, superstitions of 
manv sorts increased at an appalling rate. Astrologers, magicians, 
dream interpreters, prophets, and other fakirs appeared everywhere 
and were consulted by an eager public; intelligent men lived in 
dread of dreams and charms; spells and incantations were believed 
to work wonders; holy men were reputed to cure the sick and raise 
the dead. Even educated persons came to believe such things, and 
people everywhere seemed to turn their backs upon the rational 
view of the world that their forefathers had built up so arduously 
and so painfullv over the centuries. Men of the upper classes had 
once regarded the world coolly, courageously, and with a high degree 
of self-confidence; now they trembled at the very thought of spirits 
and spooks, sought the aid of magicians and sorcerers, and hailed 
astrology as the queen of the sciences. .■V modem scholar once bril¬ 
liantly defined this age as one characterized alrose all else by “the 
failure of nerve.” 

This alanning phenomenon merits our careful attention. In the 
first place, it must be borne in mind that the men who shared and 
propagated these superstitions were not the blood desc-endants of 
.\ristotle and Hippocrates. Cato and Cicero, Lucretius and Horace; 
the families of those ancients, and the social class to which they 
belonged, had long since vanished. The actual ancestors of the 
intellectual leaders of the new superstition had then been vers' 
humble persons, uneducated and undoubtedly as superstitious as 
any of their descendants. Perhaps the enlightened upper classes of 
former times had disjxjlled superstition somewhat, but more probably 
they merely drove it under cover. .At any rate, when the former 
upper classes lost control, old superstitions quickly blossomed anew. 

Moreover, the military' conquests of the first century before Christ 
were accompanied by sudden and extreme changes of fortune, which 
repeatediv raised favored individuals to a brief day of glory and then 
hurled them down again for no apparent reason. Such inexplic-able 
events strengthened ancient beliefs that the world is dominated by 
invisible powers whose actions the sorcerer can c'ontrol and the 
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astrologer predict. The political, social, and intellectual leaders of 
the new day were men who had risen from the chaos of the first 
century before Christ, and their new grandeur lent weight, in their 
owm eyes and in those of their contemporaries, to the old lieliefs 
alxxit unseen powers at work in the world. When troubled times 
returned, in the third centurs-, the peoples of the Empire descended 
to new depths of superstition. The mind of the ancient world had 
collapsed. 

.Another aspect of the failure of imperial Rome may lie seen in 
her educational svstem. There were more schools in the second 
centurs’ than ever before, l)etter financed and more widely attended, 
but still they reached only the upper classes, and the education they 
imparted was largely aristocratic, largely literary, and largely out of 
date. Young men in the West studied the Latin classics and were 
taught to write Ciceronian Latin; in the Elast they studied the Greek 
classics and learned to declaim in .Attic Greek. The study of literary 
masterpieces was largely grammatical while the essays and declama¬ 
tions were devoid of intellectual content. .Advanced pupils might 
l>e given a smattering of logic and an attenuated version of the Stoic 
or Platonic philosophy, but only in the law schools, where prospec¬ 
tive bureaucrats were trained, did instruction lead to anything: 
elsewhere it seemed designed to set the pupil apart from the world 
he lived in. The schools may have tried to preserve and pass on to 
the next generation the great cultural traditions of earlier times, but 
this traditional city-state culture was so out of harmony with the 
life of the new cosmopolitan world that no one could make it seem 
ver>' important. Discouraged schoolmasters therefore allowed them¬ 
selves and their subject to drop into barren scholasticism. The 
fault was not wholly with the schools. Rome was losing her ancient 
abilitv to absorb foreign peoples and foreign ideas. She lost even 
the ability to train her own people along the old lines, and the old 
Roman way of life had ceased to exist. 

Rome’s imperial authorities had created an efficient government, 
they had won the allegiance of the middle and upper classes by 
prosiding general economic prosjjerity, but they could not trans¬ 
mute their empire into a spiritual communiU- in which all men 
participated and to which all were ardently loyal. The imperial 
idealists of the Augustan Age. men like Vergil and Livy, were too 
narrowly Roman to be acceptable to the non-Roman or at least to 
the non-Italian peoples of the Empire. They still thought that a 
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small group of Romans should rule the world, and the heroes they 
idealized were local heroes, foreign to most citizens of the Roman 
Empire. What could Aeneas, or Scipio .Africanus, or even the great 
Julius Caesar, mean to the peasant of Spain, or .\gamemnon to the 
urban proletarian of Antioch? Or, for that matter, what did these 
heroes mean to the second-centur\' proletarian of Rome itself? 
V'ergil and Livy were outmoded for most people, but no new writers 
arose to take their place. Tacihjs, Juvenal, and Lucian could only 
say “No." becoming indignant or cynical about what they saw in 
the world about them. Neither they nor any of their contemporaries 
could find an\'thing important of which they approved. Yet unHl 
men found positive hopes and aspirations upon which they could 
agree, the)- could create no great literature or art, and there could 
be no w'orld civilization. There could not even be a stable government. 

POLITICAL DECLINE 

Things were going so badly in the last years of Marcus Aurelius 
(161—180) that the unhappy emperor was forced to fortify his courage 
by constantly invoking the consolations of Stoic philosophy. During 
his last militar)’ campaign on the northern frontier he composed his 
famous Meditotions, maintaining that a true philosopher will preserve 
a steady calm and keep a stiff upper lip through all the bludgeonings 
of Fate. .Marcus s incompetent son Commcxlus, weighed down by 
tasks greater than he could perform, sought refuge in drunkenness, 
riotous living, and the scKiety of gladiators. When he was murdered 
(192), the praetorian guard named and c|uickly murdered two minor 
emperors, and in 193 a soldier named Septimius Severus took over 
the Empire. ,\n able man, Septimius restored order and effected 
many reforms during his reign of eighteen years. He was succeeded 
by two sons, and later by two of his wife’s nephew-s, all of whom 
were young and inexperienced, and none of whom had any ability. 
Competent ministers managed to keep the political machine going, 
and to maintain outward appearances, but everything was changing 
rapidly in the days of the Severi, and when the last member of the 
dynasty was murdered (235), Rome’s decline took on new and 
catastrophic proportions. 

During the next fifty years the Roman Empire suffered under 
twenty emperors, nearly all of whom were creatures of the army 
and only one of whom died a natural death. They are often called 
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the “barrack-room emperors" because of their origin and militarv 
support. Moreover, these twenh’ men were only the official emperors, 
formally recognized as such by the senate. Many other ambitious 
men, also enjoying the supjjort of armies, claimed the Empire and 
some actually held considerable parts of it. We have no complete 
list of these pretenders and usurpers, but there must have been w’cll 
over a hundred persons whom somebody recognized as emperor 
during this chaotic half-century. Not until Diocletian (284-305) be¬ 
came emperor did the Roman world again enjoy a strong central 
government. 

The stniggles of these short-lived emperors tore the Empire to 
pieces, with one disaster following another in rapid succession. The 
emperor rarely had time to do more than secure his own position. 
His armies lived off the land and wrought incalculable damage, 
sometimes getting out of hand and sacking whole cities. As the 
government could no longer pros ide adequate police protection, bri¬ 
gandage and piracy again became rife, and some of the emperors or 
usurpers were little more than superbrigands themselves. Local 
leaders then undertook to provide securit)' for their communities, 
and the more successfid of them were presently in a position to 
ignore or defy the central government. In case of attack bv brigands 
or soldiers, their fortified villas provided refuges for neighlxiring 
farmers, who paid for the sersice by working part time on their 
protector’s lands. Fnim this system it was only a step to medieval 
knights and castles, manors, serfs, and feudalism. 

These ephemeral empenirs faced almost insuperable financial 
difficulties. They had to |Xiy their armies regularly, yet they always 
found it difficult to collect taxes. Everyone knew that a nesv emperor 
might soon arise, that he might not recognize payments made to his 
predecessor, and that he might even choose to regard such piiyments 
as evidence of treasonable support of a usurpi'r. The emperors were 
forced to w’idespread confiscation of propertx' (often on trumped-up 
charges of trea.son) and to the debasement of the ciirrenc)' bv re¬ 
ducing the amount of the precious metals in coins. Wild inflation 
followed, until all money became virtually worthless. Men returned 
to primitive barter. The inflation of course had disastrous effects 
upon the whole economic life of the Empire, ruining countless 
persons of the middle and upper classes, reducing the poor to the 
most abject conditions, and raising up a new aristocracy of lucky 
speculators. 
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When the emperors were harassed by problems such as these, 
they found neither the time nor the money to continue the old 
programs of public works, or e\’en to keep jip those alreadv in opera¬ 
tion. Hoads, bridges, acjuediicts were allowed to fall into min. The 
communication system of the Empire disintegrated, and the damage 
w-as increased by the growing menace of brigands and pirates. Trade 
and commerce declined, and with the severing of its economic 
bonds the Empire itself In-gan falling to pieces. Large and small 
areas lx*came economically self-sufficient, and the imperial authorities 
found it impossible to concentrate forces against usurpers. Thus 
all Caul was mled for fourteen years by tsvo succ-essive usiirpers 
(260-27^) who for a while were also recognized in Britain, Spain, 
and parts of northern Italy. It would be a grave error, however, to 
consider such usurpers the leaders of nationalistic revolts: they 
ilreamed of nding the whole Empire and insisted that the emperors 
at Home were the real traitors anti usurpers. 

.\t this time, too, there was a great decline in the population of 
the Empire. In the days of .\ntoninus Pius (c. a.d. 1.50) the Empire 
supported more than 100 million inhabitants: a centur\- and a third 
later Dincletian found barely half that number. Some of this decline 
was due to war and massacre, much of it to a series of devastating 
plagues, some of it to starsation or diseases aggravaterl by malnu¬ 
trition, some of it to deliberate race suicide. Declining population 
brt)ught contracting markets everywhere and thus delivered another 
blow to the shattered economic system. These distressing symptoms 
of social and economic decay appeared in all parts of the Empire, 
but they were especially noticeable in the Latin West. Commerce 
and industrs- continued at a relaxed pace in the East, but Home’s 
western provinces entered upon an economic depression from which 
they never rectrvered. 

The third centurs' also saw a revival of warfare along the frontiers 
of the Empire. The Parthians had cairsed Home little trouble in the 
second centurs", and a native rebellion overthrew their dynasty in 
226. The Tlnrd Persian Empire, niletl by a new dynast)' (the Sas- 
sanians) then embarked upon an aggressive foreign policy. Persian 
raiders fretiuently entered the eastern provinces of the Homan Em¬ 
pire, and had it not been for the brutality and rapadtv they showetl 
against Homans. Creeks, and Orientals alike, they might have found 
\aluable friends and allies among Home’s oriental subjects. At first 
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the Homan armies held their owm against the Persians, but one of 
the twenty emperors (\'alerian) was captured in 259 and died a 
prisoner in Persia. The Romans were presently forced to draw back 
their outposts, but the Persians could not e.\tend their power to the 
Mediterranean. For the next four c-enturies war between the two 
powers was chronic, a running sore in the side of the Empire. 

The peoples beyond the Rhine and the Danube were likewise 
restless in the third century. In the days of Marcus .Aurelius, a 
Germanic tribe broke across the frontier and forced him to spend 
much of his time fighting in the north, but for more than half a 
centuiy thereafter this frontier saw no further serious trotible. Toward 
the middle of the third centuiy', however, raids were resumed. When 
Diocletian seized power in 284, therefore, he found the Empire torn 
by internal dissentioii, several provinces in the hands of usurpers, 
a di.sastrous war in progress with the Persians, and Germanic 
tribesmen raiding Roman territoiy almost at will. .Men had be¬ 
gun to fear that the days of Rome’s mighty empire were num- 
Ijered. 

At first glance Diocletian seemetl to be just another barrack-room 
emperor, indistinguishable from his predecessors, but within a short 
time he had checked the major forces that were rushing the Empire 
to destruction. He made peace with Persia and crushed various 
usurpers. Realizing that one man could not adecpiately command the 
whole frontier and rule the provinces as well, he made a tnisted 
friend joint emperor with himself, and to assure a peaceful succession 
he and this colleague each adoptinl a general as heir. The tw'o em- 
I>erors were culled .Aiigusti, the two heirs, Caesars. A section of the 
frontier and various provinces were assigned to each, but tbe four 
men ruled jointly, and this innovation was in no sense a partitioning 
of the Empire. Diocletian next turned to domestic reform, and pres¬ 
ently the Empire was once more economically on its feet. Diocletian 
was not a radical innovator, and he had precedent for most of his 
reform.s, yet in the end his empire differed fundamentally from that 
of the first two centuries. It had become a military autocracy that 
went far toward regimenting the entire population. Perhaps these 
extreme measures were necessary in order to stop the anarchy of the 
preceding fifty- years, but they left the Empire an oriental despotism. 
.Many centuries w-ere to pass before the Western world again enjoyed 
the relative freedom of the early Roman Empire. 
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For tv%’ent)’ years Diocletian governed the Roman Empire, saving 
it from threatened dissolution, but at last the tired and discouraged 
old man decided to retire (May 1, 305). His colleague, or -Augustus, 
resigned with him and. as had been arranged long before, the tsvo 
Caesars automatically became .\ugusti. Troubles then began anew. 
One of the new .\ugu$ti named two friends as Caesars, thereby 
offending various others who coveted the position, .\rmies proclaimed 
two disappointed candidates Caesars and later hailed them as .\u- 
gusti. Still others entered the fray, until a total of eight men had 
claimed to be .\ugusti: two died soon after, but from 307 to 310 
the Roman world had six rival emperors. .\t first the rivals engaged 
in little actual warfare, but major battles in 312 and 313 left only 
two Agusti, Licinius in the East and Constantine in the West. Lici- 
iiius was eliminated in 32-4. and thereafter Constantine was sole 
emperor until his death in 337. 

This Constantine is famous as Rome’s first Christian emperor, 
but his importance reached into many other fields as well. He, 
rather than Diocletian, desers'es to be called the creator of a new 
Roman Empire. Diocletian was fundamentally a consersative man. 
but Constantine was a revolutionist with little respect for old Roman 
traditions, partly because he knew them so imperfectly. Moreover he 
had many reasons to hate Diocletian and his system. His father, 
Constantins, had lieen one of Diocletian's Caesars. His mother, 
Helena, once a sersant in a tavern, had run away with the young 
soldier long before anyone suspected the brilliant future that lay 
iK'fore him. Seseral years later, when Constantins began to rise 
politically, he discarded his concubine to marrs’ the stepdaughter 
of the second .Augustus. The young Constantine and his mother 
were then held at Diocletian’s court, where they were subjected to 
fre(]uent insult by Constantius’s legitimate children and their Bunkies. 
When a rival was named Caesar in 305. Constantine rose in revolt. 
He was a man of great energv’ and will power, grossly superstitious, 
and so badly educated that he could scarcely speak Latin correctly. 
His insatiable ambition lifted him above all moral scruples. He 
ordered his father-in-law to commit suicide; he caused the death 
of his brother-in-law (Licinius) after promising to spare him; he 
murdered his wife and his eldest son. Constantine was determined 
to rule the world, no matter what the cost to others might be. 
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Among Constantine’s significant achievements was the transference 
of the capital of the Empire from Rome to Constantinople, the citv 
on the Bosporus which long bore his name. Rome had long since 
ceased to be capital of the Empire in more than name, and it was 
not even the capital of Italy after Diocletian established the residence 
of the second Augustus at Milan. The economic center of the Empire 
having shifted eastward during the third centur)', the seat of govern¬ 
ment was hound to follow. Diocletian established his principal resi¬ 
dence at Xicomedia in .\sia Minor, some fift>' miles from Constanti¬ 
nople. Constantine preferred the site of the ancient Bvzantium, on 
the European side of the Bosporus, where Europe and .Asia meet, and 
here he formally dedicated his new capital in 330. Here he resided 
during his last years, an absolute monarch surrounded by oriental 
pomp, flattery', and intrigue. He was ser\'ed by an enormous bureauc¬ 
racy’ that was both proud and oppressive; the people w'ere regi- 
menterl as never before; a \ eritable army of spies reported the slightest 
signs of disaffection: and all was sanctified in the name of religion. 
Following the example of several predecessors during the third cen¬ 
tury, Constantine proclaimed himself the harbinger of a new day, 
aiul in his case the claim was justified. He was the founder of the 
|V)liticid and social system that we call Byzantine. In the next 
chapter we shall discuss his relations with (Christianity, and another 
chapter will sketch the main features of the Byzantine system. 

Constantine died in 337 and, after a series of bloody murders 
had eliminated most of his relatives, his three young sons—Constantine 
11, Constantins II, and Constans—inherited the Empire, each of them 
IiKiking after one of its parts. Constantine II, the eldest, was killed in 
340, and the tw'o remaining brothers nded in East and West respec¬ 
tively. .After the death of Constans (350), Constantins II nded alone 
until his death in 361. He was succeeded by a nephew of the great 
Constantine. Julian (.361-363), who is often called “the .Apostate” 
because, though brought up a Christian, he reverted to paganism. 
WTien Julian lost his life during a military campaign against the 
Persians, the cruel and bloody dynasty of Constantine came to an end, 
basing ruled for fifty crucial years. The next thirty years saw a 
series of lesser emperors, the last of whom was Theodosius I (.379- 
395). Being consinced that the Empire could no longer be governed 
by one central authority, Theodosius divided it between his two 
sons, allotting the Elast to .Arcadius. the West to Ilonorius. Since 
Theodosius was the last emperor to rule both East and West, many 
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historians have regarded his death in 393 as the end of the Roman 
Empire. 

This fourth century might be called the Indian summer of the Indian 
Empire. When the reforms of Diocletian and Constantine put an summer o# 
end to the disastrous calamities of the third century, conditions began the fmpire 
to improve perceptibly, especially in the East. Brigandage and piracy 
were rctluced; a new and fairly stable currency was established; 
there was even a faint revival of pagan literature, both Greek and 
Latin. As we shall see in the ne.xt chapter, Christianity made rapid 
progress during this fourth century. But the dominant classes in the 
Empire, including Constantine himself, were the sons of men who 
had risen to ailluence during the chaotic third century, often by plun¬ 
dering the estates of the wealthy. They were a ruthless and relent¬ 
less group, who encouraged the emperors in their despotism. And as 
the government's only answer to the troubles of the day was increased 
regimentation and the multiplication of rapacious officials, a sullen 
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opposition arose among the people which prepared the way for the 
culminating disasters of the fifth century. 
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Popular opinion ordinarily attributes the fall of Rome to the 
invasion of the Empire by Germanic barbarians from the north, but 
recent historians assign only secondary importance to these spec¬ 
tacular events. The invaders were few in number, they entered an 
empire long since debilitated by internal decay, and the imperial 
authorities scarcely offered them even token resistance. The Roman 
Empire was a hollow shell long before the barbarians crashed in. 
Nevertheless, the invasions actually took place, and the invaders 
turned the course of European history into new channels. They there¬ 
fore deserve our brief attention, even though they form only an 
appendix to our story of ancient civilization and its decline. 

Germans had been entering the Empire ever since the days of 
Julius Caesar. At first they were brought as slaves, but in the second 
century individuals and small groups voluntarily became agricultural 
laborers in the western provinces. Emperors and usurpers in the 
third century often hired Germans as mercenary soldiers. In earlier 
times Germans had occasionally served as auxiliaries in the Roman 
army, but being few in number they were soon lost among the 
provincials. Now ambitious Roman generals hired large bands of 
Germans, commanded by their own officers, to fight against rival 
Roman armies. In the fourth century barbarian raids became fairly 
frwpient along the Rhine-Danube frontier, and though the Roman 
legions were still able to drive the invaders out. Constantine and 
his successors sometimes found it cheaper to buy them off with gifts 
of land. The great invasions of the fifth century therefore were not 
absolutely new. 

The Goths were the first Germanic people since the days of Au¬ 
gustus to win a major victory over Roman legions. These Goths had 
once lived in northern Germany and Sweden, but in the third 
century they began to migrate southward, perhaps because of pres¬ 
sure from other peoples then forcing their way into northern and 
eastern Europe from Asia. Presently they separated into two groups, 
known as Elast and West Goths, or Ostrogoths and V isigoths. The 
Ostrogoths moved into southern Russia, but in 3/6 a large body of 
Visigoths crossed the Danube to enter the Roman Empire. Two 
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years later they defeated a Roman army at Adrianople less than 
150 miles from Constantinople, and killed the emperor himself. The 
new emperor (Theodosius I) pacified them by giving them land and 
distinguishing them hy the honorable name of allies, but on his 
death (395) trouble again broke out. Under a leader named Alaric 
they ravaged Greece and made an alliance with the western emperor 
(Honorius) after receising lands in lll\Tia (now Yugoslasia). 

Ten years later Alaric invaded Italy, demanded more land, and, 
when refused, marched on Rome. He easily entered and sacked the 
cit)' (.\ugust, 410), but he withdrew after three days. A few weeks 
later .\laric died in southern Italy. His army advanced into southern 
Gaul, where its new leader married Honorius’s daughter. This sack¬ 
ing of the “Eternal Cit)’” sent a shudder through the whole Roman 
Empire, but the imperial authorities could do nothing. The events of 
410 remained a vain w’aming of worse to follow. 

.\t the very end of 406. armies of another Germanic tribe, the 
V'andals, had crossed the Rhine into Gaul, which they looted to 
their hearts’ content—whence our word “vandalism." .After a few 
years they entered Spain, and in 429 they crossed to North Africa. 
Though they numbered only eight)’ thousand, including women and 
children, they easily occupied that region as far as Carthage. A gen¬ 
eration later the Vandals invadetl Italy by sea and sacked Rome itself 
(455). 

Meantime other Germans had been crossing the Rhine into Gaul. 
The Franks established themselves in Belgium and northern France; 
the .\lemanni (whence the word .■^lemand, still used by the French 
for all Germans) settled in .\lsace; the Burgundians occupied the 
Rhone Valley; and a few years later the Visigoths followed the 
Vandals into Spain. The last Roman legions had been withdrawn from 
Britain early in the centur)’. after which much of the island was 
occupied by Gennanic invaders, the .Angles. Saxons, and Jutes. The 
most terrible of the invaders, however, was .\ttila the Hun. some¬ 
time called “the scourge of God.” The Huns had entered Europe 
from .\sia in the fourth century and had been employed at time as 
mercenaries by the eastern emperor, .\ttila invaded Gaul in 451. 
wreaking terrific damage, but he was defeated near Orleans by an 
army of Romans and Germans. The next year he invaded Italy from 
the northeast, but he withdrew again before his death in 453. The 
Huns presently returned to .\sia, but the Germans remained to domi¬ 
nate Britain, Gaul, Spain, and North Africa. Though their leaders 
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sometimes accepted honorary’ titles from the emperor at Constanti¬ 
nople, they actually governed as they saw fit. 

Early in the fifth centur)' the residence of the western emperor 
had been moved from Milan to Ravenna—a coastal city on the north¬ 
ern .\driatic about fift\’ miles south of the modem Venice. This city, 
now famous for its Byzantine churches and mosaics, became the 
scene of the death agonies of the western Empire. Here a German 
general named Ricimer made and unmade five puppet emperors 
and actually governed Italy from 455 to 472. He was succeeded by 
another German, named Orestes, who in 475 put his twelve-year-old 
son, Romulus, on the throne. This boy—contemptuously called 
Romulus .\ugustulus, the “little .Augustus"’—w'as the last Roman 
emperor of the West, for a year later a band of German mercenaries 
slew Orestes, lianished Romulus, and crownt*d their own leader 
Odoacer (476). Some historians use this date 476 to mark the end 
of the ancient world. 

Odoacer ruled Italy until he was murdered in 49:3. Power then 
passed to Theotloric. a leader of the Ostrogoths, whom the authori¬ 
ties at Constantinople had sent to regain Italy for the Empire. 
Theodoric preferred to rule in his own name from Ravenna, and his 
Ostrogothic kingdom of Italy sursived for about sixty years. The 
Byzantine Emperor Justinian (527-565) regained most of Italy to¬ 
ward the middle of the centuiy, but not long after his death a 
Germanic tribe known as the Lombards overran much of the pen¬ 
insula. .\ Lombard king then ruled northern Italy, and various Lom- 
Irard dukes held large parts of central and southern Italy. The coast 
lands, and a strip from Rome to Rasenna, were still ruled nominally 
from Constantinople, actually by an oificial known as the “exarch” 
at Ravenna. 

These various invasions were accompanied by great disonler and 
by much wanton destniction. Civilization reachetl its lowest ebb in 
the days of the laimbards, and, had it not been for the Christian 
Church, arts and letters might have perished utterly in the West. 
We must therefore turn our attention to the story of early Christianity, 
examining among other things its share in preserving ancient civili¬ 
zation and its contributions to that civilization. 
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15. RELIGION IN THE 
LATER EMPIRE 


The Roman Empire brought peace and manifold 
blessings of a material sort to its diverse subjects but it failed to 
create an intellectual and cultural system that made men feel at home 
in their new world. .Among its characteristic social products were 
many persons who, by forsaking their ancestral villages to seek new 
homes in the cities, had voluntarily or involuntarily tom themselves 
away from their ancient cultural communities and their cultural herit¬ 
age. In their native villages these people had lived among lifelong 
friends and neighbors, with whom they cooperated in countless 
enterprises, and with these fellow villagers they shared a philosophy 
or view of the world that supplied moderately satisfactory' answers 
to the great problems of life and death. .All this they lost when they 
migrat^ to the cities. They became culturally disinherited outcasts 
who sadiv leanutl that heightened economic prosperity was no ade¬ 
quate substitute for the pleasant intangibles they had enjoyed at 
home. Onlv the hardier and more robust among them could lightly 
forgo the old philosophy that had once made life seem worth while. 
Even prosperous persons still hungered for closer human companion¬ 
ship and vaguely sought new philosophies to e.xplain life and the 
world, while their less fortunate fellows soon dropped into pathetic 
ignorance, superstition, and hopelessness. What men needed above 
all else was something worth living for, but Rome gave them only 
|H*ace and economic prosperity, free bread for the poor, and the 
bnitalizing gladiatorial combats of the amphitheater. Such blessings, 
pleasant as they might be, were not enough, even for those who were 
accustomed to lieing underprivileged. 
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As religion seemed to offer these cultural waifs an escape from 
the humdrum of their daily lives, their quest for an adequate religious 
faith became one of the more engrossing aspects of life under the 
Empire. Countless ne%v and e.xotic cults appeared. These religions 
differed widely among themselves, some attracting the poor and the 
ignorant, others appealing to the more privileged classes, yet they 
all differed widely from the traditional worship of Greece and Rome. 
Tlieir rituals stood in colorful contrast to the dull formalitv' of the 
state cults, and their doctrines promised the faithful a blessed im¬ 
mortality in a heaven whose joys would adequately compen,sate 
them for the dreariness and suffering of this world. They provided 
the hope that was so sadly lacking among the peoples of the Roman 
Empire. 

These new religions were largely of oriental origin. They began 
to appear in Rome and the West during the last centurv' of the 
Republic, but at first they attracted only foreigners sojourning there. 
Under the Empire, however, all sorts of persons turned to the new 
religions. The intensity* of this religious quest rose with the passing 
of time, until the catastrophes of the third century shattered the old 
scheme of things and set all men to seeking new supernatural assur¬ 
ances and comforts, .\fter the days of the Severi (193-235) men 
looked more and more frequently to the East for their guides and 
certainties. Ex oricrite lux, they used to say, or “From the East, Light." 
The new religions which then became popular throughout the Empire 
are called the oriental mysteries. 

THE ORIESTAL MYSTERY RELIGIOSS 

The first oriental cult to reach Rome was the worship of Cybele, 
also known as the Magna Mater ("Great Mother”) or the Mother 
of the Gods. In the last years of the war against Hannibal, when 
Rome was frantically seeking any available help, human or divine, 
someone discovered an old propheev’ predicting that she would win 
the war if this goddess were worshiped in Rome. In 205 b.c. Scipio 
.^fricanus arranged to have a famous statue of Cybele (apparently 
a large meteorite, shaped something like a woman) brought from 
its shrine in .\sia Minor and set up in the city. .After the defeat of 
Hannibal had proved the prowess of the new goddess, a splendid 
temple was erected to her on the Palatine Hill. Nevertheless, the 
Romans were sadly disappointed in their new acquisition, for her 
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cult outraged their deep sense of decorum. This worship was con* 
ductc<l bv brightlv clad eunuch priests, to the accompaniment of 
drums and cymbals, strange singing, and exotic dances. Had this 
disorderly goddess not been protected by the powerful Scipio family, 
she might well have been hustled back to Asia. But as a formal decree 
of the senate had brought her to Rome, she enjoyed a legal status in 
the city and was allowed to remain. She exercised little influence upon 
Rome’s religious life, however, until about a.d. 50, when the Emperor 
Claudius reformetl her cult, bringing it into closer conformity' w’ith 
Roman ideas as to how a goddess should be worshiped. Thereafter 
Cybele received more respectful attention. 

Nfeantime other oriental religions had appeared in the capital. 
Toward the end of the second century Irefore Christ, merchants from 
Egypt set up the cults of Isis and Serapis. \ temple to Isis was 
presently built in Rome. On four occasions between 58 and 48 B.c. 
the senate ordered it closed, but in every case it was soon reopened. 
The wars against Cleopatra, who had proclaimed herself an incar¬ 
nation of Isis, again brought the gotldess into disrepute; her priests 
were in trouble once more under Tiberius; but Caligula gave them 
official rec'ognition about a.d. 40. When the temple to Serapis at 
Rome was destroyed by fire, about a.d. 90, the Emperor Domitian 
replaced it with a magnificent new structure at public expense. More 
than any other of the oriental gods and goddesses. Isis made her 
appeal to the upper classes, and she was one of the last to go after 
the victory of Christianity'. 

The worship of the god Mithra was introduced into Rome about 
60 B.C. by Pompev’s soldiers, who had learned to revere him in Asia 
Minor during the great war against his sers'ant, Mithridates. Mithra 
was an old Persian deity whose worshipers retained much of the 
Zoroastrian theology. He was especially popular with the army, and 
his temples have IxH'n found in scores of army camps from Britain 
and Germany to Syria and North Africa. Other Mithraic temples have 
been found in Rome and tbe sicinity, and in many other cities. In 
the third centurs' Mithraism was perhaps the most popular oriental 
religion in the Roman Empire. 

These great religions, as well as their countless minor rivals, all 
had developed out of old neolithic cults connected wth the plant¬ 
ing, growth, death, and res'ival of vegetation, but their ancient 
origins had long since been forgotten, and they came to the Roman 
world as a new revelation from the East. Their oriental mythology 
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attempted to explain the origin and workings of the universe, the 
nature and destiny of man, and the historx’ of the religion in question. 
It spoke much of pollution and sin, and the cult presided impressive 
methods of purification. These religions also urged fasting and other 
ascetic practices. Their theologies centered alx)ut the old oriental 
myths of a god who had died and risen from the dead, thereby 
proving immortalitv’, while the ceremonies of the cult, coming in the 
spring of the year when vegetation was springing up anew, recalled 
his glorious resurrection. 

Though we have much csidence of the popularity' of these religions 
in the Koman Empire, especially in the third cenhiry, it is quite 
impossible to estimate the number or percentage of persons attracted 
to them. A few rich women might be thrilled by the colorful and 
statelv rites of Isis, but most worshipers of the new gods came from 
the new classes of society, especially Orientals who had migrated 
to the West. As the social status of these persotis rose, especially 
under the Severi and later, their religions became more jiopular. 
By the time of Diocletian the new gods had won wide followings 
everywhere, and the government fostered them in countless ways. 
These religions were the most serious rivals of Christianity, and 
persons who like to speculate upon what would have happened in 
history, if only some gpreat event had turned out differently, have some¬ 
times wondered how different the Western world would be today 
if Mithraism instead of Christianity’ had won in the great struggle. 

Gnosticism and Neo-Platonism 

Outside these great formal religions, whose history stretched Iwck 
into hoarx’ antiquity, there were countless wandering preachers who 
traveled from city to city, attracting disciples and preaching to any¬ 
one who would listen. These men usually called themselves philos¬ 
ophers. They l>elonged to no organized groups or schools, and each 
man had his own followers as well as his own doctrines. Some were 
Orientals, others had traveled and studied in the Orient (perhaps 
even in India), and still others merely professed to repeat traditional 
truths, but nearly all pointed to the Orient as the source of Light. 
Some were men of noble and saintly character, others were brazen 
impostors. One of the more famous was a certain .\pollonius, boni 
at Tyana in eastern Asia Minor, who flourished in the days of Nero 
and Vespasian and whose life was written, more than a century 
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later, by a philosopher li\ing at the court of Severus Alexander. The 
satirist Lucian made fun of such philosophers in the second century, 
pichiring them as humbugs and quacks, but we know that intelligent 
contemporaries had high regard for some of the men whom he thus 
pilloried. No doubt casual obserxers regarded the earlier Christian 
pn*achers as verx’ similar to these philosophic missionaries. 

Out of this general commingling of theological and philosophical 
ideas in the early days of the Roman Empire arose a tj'pe of philos¬ 
ophy knowTi as gnosticism. This new knowledge (the Greek word 
gnosis means “knowledge”) was a vague and fluctuating hodgepodge 
of doctrines derived from the Creek and oriental mysteries, from 
Plato and the Stoics, from astrology, and even from Judaism and 
eventually from Christianity itself. It distinguished sharply betxx'een 
spirit and matter, Cod and the world, linking sin w'ith matter and 
purity with spirit. It praised poverty, celibacy, and contempt of the 
w’orld: it urged various ascetic practices: and it promised a “saxior" 
xvho xvould free men from sin. To those who persevered in spiritual 
ways, thereby achiexing “salvation," the gnostics promised the greatest 
boon of all—a blessed immortality. In the second and third centuries, 
many gnostics entered the Christian Church, and some Christians 
took up gnostic ideas, much to the distress of their fellow Christians 
(see page 270). 

This reverence for, and misinterpretation of, the theories of Plato 
prepared the xvay for the last of the great pagan philosophies. Neo¬ 
platonism. This school of philosophy xvas founded at .Mexandria in 
Egypt, early in the third century, hut its greatest exponent xvas 
Plotinus (204-270), xvho did most of his teaching at Rome. He xvas 
a man of great personal charm and of unforgettable personality, a 
saint, and a mystic who believed that he had once momentarily 
achiexed perfect union xvith Cod. His most famous pupil. Porphyrx' 
(232—304), collected the master’s writings, xvrote his life, and pub¬ 
lished a learned attack upon Christianity. Neo-Platonism thereafter 
remained the leading pagan philosophy until its last school, at .Athens, 
xvas closed by the Emperor Justinian in 529. The Neo-Platonists 
perpetnatc*d the old gnostic distinction between matter and spirit, 
and they speculated abstrusely upon how a philosopher might escape 
from the former to the latter, Neo-Platonism was an otherworldly 
philosophy, attractive especially to the persons and social classes 
xvho xvere losers in the great social struggles of the day and who 
were therefore anxious to escape from the world. Nevertheless we 
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shall see that the intellectual leaders of the \ictorioiis Christians 
were indebted to it for many of their fundamental ideas about Cod, 
the World, and Man. 

THE ]E\VS IS ROMAS TIMES 

Judaism cannot rightly be numbered among the oriental mysteries, 
yet it was an oriental religion that profoundly influenced the religious 
histoiy’ of the Roman Empire, in part directly anti in part indirectly 
through Christianit]k’. The religious histon.' of the Jews in this period 
cannot be understootl apart from their political histon,’. We have 
already seen (on page 83) how Cyrus the Persian permitted many 
Jews to return to Jenisalem from their Exile in Babylonia (S36 B.c.). 
Thousands took advantage of this permission and settled in Judea, 
where thev set up a small theocratic state, governed by their high 
priests under the loose supervision of a distant Persian satrap. For 
two hundred years this tiny state continued in the obscure and 
peaceful tenor of its ways. After the death of .\lexander the Great, 
Palestine fell to the Ptolemies and was governed from Egx’pt, but the 
political position of the Jews changed little from what it had been 
in Persian times. \ century later, in 200 B.c., .\ntiochus III tbe Great 
seized Palestine and annexed it to tbe Seleiicid empire, but again 
the change of higher rulers had little immediate effect upon the Jews. 

The overthrow of ,\ntiochus at Magnesia (189 B.c.) gave new 
hope to Orientals throughout the Greek East, and they tpiickly 
began throwing off the yoke of the oppressor. Within a little more 
than a century, as we have seen (page 169), they had destroyed 
Creek power in the Near East, and, had not the Romans intervened. 
Orientals might again have ndetl supreme in their part of the 
world. The Jews had their share in this Oriental revival, though rarely 
cooperating directly with their rebellious neighbors, .\ntiochus IV' 
Epiphanes (175-163), the last important king of the Seleiicid line, 
inaugurated an extensive program of llellenization in Palestine. 
,Vt first he met with moderate success, but when he took over the 
Temple itself (167) he provoked revolt. The rebeLs were led by a 
certain Judas Maccabaeiis, and after three years of fighting they 
compelletl .\ntiochus to return the Temple and repeal various laws. 
Judas thus tn’came a national hem in Israel and his exploits are still 
commemorated by pious Jews in tbe Feast of the Ilanukkah observed 
every year in December. Judas was killed in 161, but his brothers 
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continued the anti-Greek agitation until 135, when one of the family 
became an independent king (see page S3). At first he ruled only 
a small region around Jerusalem, but before 100 all Palestine had 
been conquered. This Maccabean state remained an independent 
monarchy until the coming of the Romans under Pompoy in &3 B.c. 

Two brothers were quarreling over the kingship of this Jewish 
state when Pompey arrived. He put one of the brothers on the 
throne, but real power went to his pro-Roman prime minister, an 
.Arab named .Antipater. This .Antipater was the father of Herod the 
Great, whom Antony made king in 37. .After Actium, .Augustus rati¬ 
fied this appointment, and Herod continued to rule until his death 
in 4 B.c. Herod was a remarkable man, a thoroughly Westernized 
Oriental, who never forgot that his primary task was to retain the 
favor of the Romans. In this he was eminently successful, but though 
he officially adopted Judaism and married the daughter of the last 
of the Maccal>can kings, the Jews always regarded Herod as a foreign 
oppressor. 

Rebellion broke out in Judea after Herod's death, and the Romans 
sent officials called “procurators” who governed the countrv' around 
Jerusalem until a.d. 66. They always found the Jews hard to govern, 
however, and when rebellion broke out again in 66, the Romans 
decided upon a thorough pacification. A'espasian was sent to Palestine, 
but iK’fore he could complete his task, Nero was dead and V'espasian 
had turned his attention to becoming emperor. .As soon as he had 
been recognized by the senate, in Decemlx?r, 69, he ordered his 
son Titus (the future emperor, whom he had left in command of the 
troops in Palestine) to conclude the Jewish War. In the spring of 
70 Titus took Jerusalem by storm and destroyed the city. Palestine 
became a Roman province, ruled by a governor resident at Caesarea. 
On tsvo subsequent occasions, in 115 and again in 135, there were 
bloodv Jewish rebellions in Palestine, but each was suppressed by 
the Romans with great vigor. 

Not all Jews lived in Palestine during these troubled years. Many 
had remained in Babylonia under the Persians, and in Parthian times 
they became an important section of Jewry. In the third century’, 
thousands of Jews migrated fmm Palestine to Egypt, settling especi¬ 
ally in .Alexandria, where they formed a quarter or more of the 
population and where they were granted special privileges in the 
way of self-government under their own laws. Other Jews settled 
in Antioch. Tarsus, Ephesus, and other Greek cities, and before the 
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end of tlie second century they had reached Rome and the West. 

In the first century after Christ there was a Jewish group in practi¬ 
cally every important city of the Empire. These Jew’s outside Pales¬ 
tine were said to live in the diaspora, or “scattering." 

Though there was a certain amount of anti-Semitism in the ancient Roma's 
world, the Roman government was not unfair to the Jews of the lenient 
diaspora. Caesar and ,\ugustus granted them important privileges, policy 
and the imperial authorities usually protected them from the fuiy of 
anti-Semitic mobs. The Jews of the diaspora repaid these favors with 
loyalty, and very few of them sympathized with the rebels of Pales¬ 
tine in 66-70. In the reljellions of 115 and 135, the Jews of Cyprus 
and Egj'pt took more conspicuous parts, for which they were punished 
severely by the Romans. In general, however, as soon as the imperial 
authorities were consinced of Jewish loyalty, they allowed the Jews 
to live in peace. 
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During their long years under Persian and Greek rule, the Jews 
of Palestine had greatly expanded their theological ideas. Thus thev 
no longer merely insisted upon the strict monotheism taught by such 
prophets as Isaiah. They confidently expected that some^y all men 
would worship this one true God in Jerusalem. This idea was often 
expressed by the later prophets, as when Malachi (c. 450) exclaimed, 
“From the rising of the sun even unto the going dowm of the same 
my name is great among the Gentiles, and in every place incense is 
offered iinto my name, and a pure offering; for my name is great 
among the Gentiles, saith Yahweh of hosts.” Did the prophet mean 
to imply that already pagans were unwittingly offering sacrifices to 
the true God. or was he merely anticipating a time when all men 
w'ould openly embrace Judaism? In either case, he clearly believed 
that the unity and universalitv- of God implies one and the same 
worship for all mankind. The Hebrews thus surpassed even the 
Persians and the Stoic philosophers of their day in proclaiming the 
existence of only one God and the essential equality of all men before 
him. 

The postexilic Jews also laid great emphasis upon the Law, as 
recordetl in the Torah—or first five books of the Bible. Popularly 
believed to be the word of God himself delivered through the mouth 
of Moses, this Ijjw served as foundation for the Jewish theocracy. 
The way of life it prescribed was followed, after a fashion, by nearly 
everyone in Palestine, where the whole I^w could be observed with¬ 
out undue difficulty. The Jews of the diaspora, on the other hand, 
who were always a minority and sometimes a tiny minority in their 
communities, often found the “yoke of the Law" to be a grievous 
burden. In Homan times, when even the Palestinian Jews came into 
more frequent contact with Gentiles and many of them became 
somewhat Ilellenized, they too sometimes wishc<l to lighten this 
burden. N'arious interpretations of the Law then arose, some of them 
strict and some more liberal. 

The party of the Sadducees, led by the high priests and composed 
largely of the well-to-do classes in the cities, were conservative in 
social and political matters but they tended to Ik* liberal and urbane 
in interpreting the Law. After the destruction of Jerusalem in a.d. 70, 
however, this sect virtually ceased to exist. Their great rivals, the 
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Pharisees, were mostly Palestinian peasants, led by their rabbis or 
teachers. The most famous of these rabbis was Hillel (c. 60 b.c.-c. 
A.D. 10), who came from Babylon but lived in Palestine during the 
thirty years before the birth of Christ. He was enlightened and 
humane, but conservative theologically, and many of his teachings 
resembled those of the Gospels. Hillel’s grandson. Gamaliel I (died c. 
A.D. 30), is mentioned in the New Testament as the teacher of St. 
Paul, and that man’s grandson. Gamaliel II (died c. a.d. 115), took 
an iinimrtant part in reorganizing Judaism after the destruction of the 
Temple in a.d. 70. Desiring to adhere strictly to the letter of the Law, 
the rabhis developed elaliorate rules for interpreting the Scriptures, 
and their theological views were presently set fort in the Talmud. 
This huge collection of treatises, composed in the first five centuries 
of the Christian Era. became the intellectual foundation of medieval 
Judaism. 

.\ncient writers also sjwak of groups of pious Jews, called Essenes. 
who entered a monastic order and lived apart from other men, 
especially in the neighborhood of the Dead Sea. Part of each day they 
spent in working in the fields and part in studying the Scriptures or 
other religious books. They often thought and WTOte about im¬ 
mortality, angels, and other matters not stressed in the older Judaism. 
One of the most exciting archeological finds in recent years came in 
1947 when some Bedouin boys, exploring a caye near the Dead Sea. 
found a number of leather rolls coyered with ancient Hebrew writing. 
Some of these “Dead Sea Scrolls” date from the first century before 
Christ, others from the first after C;hrist. but all were made liefore 
A.D. 70. One giyes us a Hebrew text of the Book of Isaiah a thousand 
years older than any heretofore known, another contains a com- 
mentarx’ on the prophecy of Habakkuk. and others giee the rules of 
a monastic order very like the Essenes. One speaks at length about a 
“Teacher of Righteousness” who had appeared upon earth but had 
been executed by wicked rulers, but we cannnot say whether this 
Teacher was a real man or only an ideal. The discoyerx' of these 
scrolls caused archeologists to examine the region of the caye with 
great care, and they discovered many other scrolls as well as the 
foundations of a building that apparently had been a monastery. 
Coins found in the ruins date occupation from about 100 to 30 E.C., 
and again from about a.d. 10 to 70. Tire monks apparently hid the 
books of their library in the caves when the Romans came in 70 
and destroyed the monastery. Scholars have not yet had time to 
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study these scrolls as carefully as they deserve, but they have already 
given us new and valuable information about Jewish religious life 
in the time of Christ. 

.\t this time too the Jews were much concerned with speculations 
concerning the Messiah. Our word "Messiah’ is merely the Anglicized 
form of a Hebrew word meaning "anointed : the corresponding 
Creek word is ebristos, whence our word “Christ.” In the days of 
Da\id and Solomon, Hebrew kings had become kings by being “an¬ 
ointed." just as in later times European kings were “crowned." The 
word “Messiah” therefore came to mean king, just as we sometimes 
say "the crown" when wc mean “the king, .\fter the Exile, however, 
the word came to refer to a special kind of king. Patriotic Jews longed 
for a return of political independence, which they svmbolized by a 
return to power of the “House of David, or “The Messiah. In the 
days of Judas Maccabaeus these dreams took on new life and vigor, 
and when political independence was finally achieved, it seemed that 
they had at last come true. But unfortunately the Maccabean kings 
failed to live up to what had been expected of them, and disillusioned 
idealists decided that another sort of Messiah would presentlv appear. 
This Messiah would ap[x>ar by Cod’s direct intervention in mundane 
affairs, and under him truth would prevail and righteousness triumph, 
but probably only after purification of the world by the sufferings of 
the Messiah and his followers. Perhaps the Teacher of Righteousness 
mentioned in the Dead Sea Scrolk was such a Messiah. During the 
period of Roman rule several persons proclaimed themselves to Ik* the 
Messiah, or, more commonly, their enthusiastic followers proclaimed 
it for them. One such "Messiah" was Judas of Calilee, who was 
crucified for rebellion in a.d. 6, whose sons met the same fate about 
44. and whose gjrandsons had a large share in instigating the 
revolt of 66; another was Simon Bar Kokba, who led the rebellion of 
135; another was the John the Baptist mentioned in the Cospeb; 
and still another was Jesus of Nazareth. 


(6. EARLY CHRISTIANITY 


Ot’B knowleilge of the earliest historj’ of Chris¬ 
tianity' comes entirely from the New Testament. Here the four Gospels 
give their accounts of the life of Jesus, while the .Acts of the .Apostles 
tells of the early church and Paul. The remaining books of the New 
Testament-the Epistles of Paul and others, and the Revelation- 
illuminate many sides of early Christian life and thought, but they 
tell us nothing of the life of Jesus. All that we know of him comes 
from the Gospels. 

Each of the Gospels associates the beginning of Jesus’ public career 
with the preaching of John the Baptist. This strange man was a 
Messianic enthusiast, some of whose followers believed him to be 
the Nfessiah. though he apparently made no such claim for himself: 
he merely proclaimed that the Messiah would appear shortly and 
urged his hearers to prepare for this long-awaited event by repenting 
of their sins. To those who professed repentance he administered the 
rite of baptism. His activities centered in the region of the Jordan, 
east of Jenisalem, and attracted such attention that the authorities 
Ix’gan to fear him. They therefore ordered him arrested and executed. 
Before his arrest, however, John had baptized Jesus. 


Jesus of Nazareth 

Jesus was bom shortly before the death of Herod the Great in 
4 B.C and lived for about thirty years at Nazareth, a town in northern 
Palestine, where he followed the trade of carpenter. He was at¬ 
tracted by the preaching of John, who baptized him about a.d. 28, 
after which Jesus began his own preaching. His earliest message 
was very like John’s: "The Kingdom of Heaven [i.e., the Messianic 
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Kingdom] is at hand." Like John, he urged men to prepare themselves 
for the coming of the Kingdom by ethical reform. To aid his followers 
in this undertaking he set forth his famous ethical teachings, and 
the new views regarding a close relationship of God and man which 
Christians have ever since regarded as the heart of the Gospel. 

In these teachings Jesus was. in a way, the successor of the great 
Hebrew prophets, but he broadened their teaching and he made 
what had once been addressed to one special people into something 
appropriate to all mankind. He used unforgettable parables to illus¬ 
trate the nature of the Kingdom and the manner of its coming, and 
before long stories were told of his amazing power over demons and 
of other miraculous works. Hundreds flocked to hear him. When 
these mars’elous events persuaded his most intimate associates that 
Jesus was indeed the Messiah, he bade them be silent. Nevertheless, 
he was profoundly impressed by what he saw about him, he re¬ 
flected deeply upon God, the Kingdom, and the divine plan directing 
the universe, and he bec-ame consinced that he had been selected to 
play an important part in the great drama. 

This early preaching was done in Galilee, the district around 
Nazareth, but presently Jesus went up to Jenisalem. Here he was 
greeted with tumultuous enthusiasm by the populace, who hailed 
him as the promised King (Messiah). Fearing lest the Romans mis- 
constnie these demonstrations as political revolt and violently pacify 
the city, the Jewish authorities arrestetl Jesus themselves and handed 
him over to the Roman procurator, Pontius Pilate, charging him with 
subversive actisities. Pibte ordered Jesus crucified. Above his head 
they fixed a placard declaring sardonically, “This is the King of the 
Jews.” The most probable computations indicate that this supreme 
tragedy occurred on Friday, April 7, in a.d. 30. 

During the confusion attendant upon the arrest and crucifixion 
of Jesus, many of his associates fled to Galilee. Within a few days, 
however, they were back in Jerusalem, confidently announcing that 
Jesus had risen from the dead, that they had .st*en him, and that he 
would soon return to establish the Messianic Kingdom. Within a 
short time these men had won many followers and Jerusalem again 
was full of excitement. The execution of Jesus had not pacified the 
city, but the Jewish authorities tried once more to wan! off Roman 
interxention by themselves punishing those disturbing the peace. 
Several disciples were arrested and at least one (a man named 
Stephen) was executed. Many then left Jenisalem, thus spreading the 
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Gospt'l to nearby tou-ns and cities. Some reached Caesarea, others 
Damascus, and still otliers traveled as far as .Antioch. It was in the 
latter city that the disciples were first called "Christians.’* 

The Christians then became somewhat less active in seeking new 
recruits, until disturbances in 40 and 41 launched them on a new 
course. The Emperor Caligula had conceived the unfortunate idea 
of setting up his owti statue in the Temple at Jerusalem. He was 
murdered at Rome before the plan could be carried out and Rome 
thus narrowly escaped civil war in Palestine, but thousands of enthu¬ 
siasts. both Jewish and Christian, expected that this “abomination of 
desolation" (supposedly prophesied in Daniel) would lead directly 
to the appearance of the Messiah. .After the Romans had restored 
order, they executed several Jewish rebels who had claimed to be 
Messiahs, as well as one prominent Christian (James, the son of 
Zebedee), and they arrested Peter. \\T)en the excitement had died 
tlown. Christian leaders met in council at Jerusalem, about a.d. 45, 
and inaugurateil a new program. They decided that the whole world 
must be evangelized before Jesus would return as .Messiah. They 
therefore set out upon great missionary journeys, hoping to carry the 
Gospel to every comer of the earth. 

Paul of Tarsus 

Meantime the Christians had won a great recruit in the person 
of Paul of Tarsus. .A Jew of the diaspora, lx)m to a family of impor¬ 
tance and inheriting Roman citizenship, well e<lucated in Hebrew and 
Creek. Paul differed noticeably from the earlier disciples. .At first he 
|>ersecuted the Christians but, as the famous story tells us. while 
on the road to Damascus to arrest disciples there, he undersvent a 
psychological experience that converted him to Christianitx’ (about 
A.D. 31). After passing several years in Antioch and Tarsus, preach¬ 
ing to Jews and Gentiles, he attended the council at Jenisalem, after 
which he set out on a series of great missionary' journeys that took 
him through Asia Minor and Greece and eventually to Rome. There 
he was executed, probably in 67. 

Paul's actisities were dominated by a great idea. He tells us 
that he was brought up a strict Pharisee and that as a young man 
he went to Jerusalem to study the Jew'ish Law under famous teachers 
there. He no doubt shared with other ardent Jews of his day the 
hope, so often expressed by prophets, that Judaism and the wor- 
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ship of Yahweh would some day be the religion of all mankind. 
But being a Jew of the diaspora, Paul knew from personal ex¬ 
perience how difficult it would be to persuade Gentiles to accept 
the yoke of the Law. .\t first he feared and hated Christianity, and 
even assistetl in the persecutions, because he thought it was weak¬ 
ening Judaism, .\fter his experience on the Damascus road, however, 
he came to regard Christianity as a purified and perfected Judaism, 
retaining all its essentials but rejecting the minutiae of the Law which 
Gentiles would never accept. .\t the council in Jerusalem he induced 
his fellow Christians to agree that thereafter converts need not 
assume the full burden of the Law. In later years Paul was extremely 
bitter against those who insisted upon the whole Law, thus showing 
how fundamental he felt the whole matter to be. Paul was already 
looking forward to the day when Christianity would be the religion 
of the Boman Empire and of the world. This imperial dream also 
lay iM'hind Paid's statesmanship in founding churches along the great 
roads, in the provincial capitals, and at last in Rome itself. He was 
founding a religious empire that was to parallel the political empire 
of .\ugustus and his successors. Paul was one of the great empire 
builders of the first century, and in due time his empire absorbed 
the one founded by Augustus. 

Moreover, Paul was one of the most interesting personalities of the 
ancient world. Deeply convinced that he had been set apart, even 
fn>m his mother's womb, to preach the Gospel, Paul voluntarily gave 
up a life of scholarly ease to become a wandering preacher. Frail 
in l)ody and afflicted with a serious infirmity, he deliberately faced 
lalnirs such as might have daunted a stronger man. His intensely 
active mind poureil forth the volcanic eloquence of his Epistles, and 
upon the foundations he here laid down, others reared the mighty 
etlific-c of C:hristian theology. He was the great organizer of the early 
church. Though differing from Jesus in temperament as much as a 
man well could, Paul amply desers’ed his fame as the second founder 
of Christianity. 

THE EARLY CHURCH 

Wliile Paul was founding churches in Asia Minor and Greece*, 
other apostles were carrying the Gospel to other parts of the w'orld. 
.\fter the council at Jenisalem, Peter went to .\ntioch. later he was 
at Corinth, and finally he reached Rome, where he was executed, 
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probably in 67. Other Christians had appeared in Rome as early as 
41. Still others visited parts of .\sia Minor untouched by Paul, estab¬ 
lished a church at Alexandria, and even began evangelizing the 
Parthian East. The church at Jerusalem remained the most important 
during those years, being presided over by James “the Just,” a 
brother of Jesus, who had not been prominent before the Crucifixion. 
The Jewish War of 66-70 scattered this first Christian community, 
and thereafter most Christians were of Gentile origin. 

Some forty' years later, a Roman official named Pliny (a nephew of 
the scientist mentioned on page 224), reporting to Trajan from Asia 
Minor, spoke of the progress of Christianity in his prorince and de¬ 
clared the new religion to be spreading even to the villages. /Vt the 
time of the death of Marcus Aurelius (180), Christianity had pene¬ 
trated to practically every prorince of the Empire, but when com¬ 
pared with the total population Christians were not numerous. The 
lx*st figures are onlv guesses, but they' seem to indicate that in 160 
there mav have lK*en a million Christians all told, or about 1 percent 
of the p<ipulation of the Empire. 

Most Christians in these first tw'o centuries were jx-rsons of humble 
•>rigin. l>elonging to the lower levels of the artisan-merchant class 
in the large cities. Manv were, or had been, slaves. .\s Paul remarked, 
there were “not many wise after the flesh, not many mighty, not 
manv well-born” among them; they were rather the “foolish," the 
“weak." the “lowlv," the “nobotlies." The early church was a great 
democratic and cosmopolitan society in which there was “neither 
Greek nor Jew, barbarian, Scythian, bond nor free." Here all men were 
equal. The early Christians were serious, sober, hard-working per¬ 
sons who found in their religion and its promises a release from the 
humdrum life to which they were reduced. We have already seen 
something of the pathetic condition of these displaced persons, and 
perhaps we can imag'ine what it meant to them when Christianity 
brought hope and color to their lives. 

When Paul and other missionaries entered a new community', they 
usually went first to the local synagogue. Taking advantage of the 
prevailing liberty' of speaking, they undertook to prove to the assem¬ 
bled congregation that Jesus was the Messiah. Such preaching often 
led to disputes, after which the Christians were excluded from the 
synagogue. Thereafter they held their meetings in private houses or 
other rooms. .\t these meetings they went through ceremonies closely 
resembling those of the synagogue, with the reading and explanation 
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of passages from the Law and the Prophets, the singing of Psalms, 
and prayer. 

From the earliest times, however, the Christians added two dis¬ 
tinctive rites of their owm. The first was baptism, “in the name of 
Jesus," by which members were initiated into the Christian com¬ 
munity. The second ceremony was a solemn eating of bread and 
drinking of wine in memory of the last supper of the disciples with 
Jesus on the eve of the Crucifixion. This latter ceremony—simply 
called “breaking bread” in the Acts of the Apostles, hut later called 
the Eucharist from the Greek word for “thanksgiving" or, by Protes¬ 
tants, simply the “Lord’s Supper”—was regularly observed on the first 
day of the week. 

From the earliest times Christians had expressed opinions about 
the nature of God, man, and the world, but at first their theologx’ 
differed from that of the Jews on only one major matter. While the 
Jews believed that the Messiah—or Christ—was still to come, the 
Christians insisted that he had already appeared in the person of 
Jesus of Nazareth, whom the Jews had wickedly slain, but who had 
risen from the dead and ascended into heaven, whence he would 
return shortly to establish the Messianic Kingdom. 'These first Chris¬ 
tians searched the Jewish Scriptures diligently for passages that might 
be prophecies of the Messiah, and they quickly convinced themselves 
that the coming of Jesus had fulfilled all these predictions. Still more 
important, however, was the momentarily expected return of Jesus 
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as the Messiah. No one knew exactly when he would return, but 
it would be suddenly and soon. As the years rolled by, and Jesus failed 
to return, many Christians lost this assurance of an immediate Second 
Coming, but they never gave up their certainU’ that it would take 
place sooner or later. From that day to this, small groups of Chris¬ 
tians have appeared at intervals to keep alive this early faith in a 
speedy return of Jesus, and we shall see that the visions, or apo- 
calj'pses,” of such enthusiasts have sometimes played an important 
part in the secular history as well as the religious history of Christen¬ 
dom. 

Paul added much to this simple theolog)’. The earliest Christians 
had been Jews, thoroughly familiar with the religious traditions set 
forth in the Old Testament, preaching to Jews of similar background 
and knowing little of tbe world outside Palestine. Paul, on the other 
hand, was a Jew of the diaspora who had spent his early life among 
Gentiles and whose preaching was addressed primarily to Gentiles. 
Naturally he had to discuss the religious problems that interested his 
Gentile hearers and to speak their language. He therefore had much 
to say about immortality’, sin, salvation, and the other questions 
which the oriental mysteries attempted to answer. He w’rote no 
formal treatises on theology, but passages scattered here and there 
through his Epistles show that he thought often and deeply upon 
these great questions. He thus laid the foundations of Christian 
theology. 

The details of this theology need not detain us here, and we need 
only remark that the hints he gave enabled bis followers to develop 
an elal)orate view of the world that was l)oth new and significant. It 
showetl how sin entered the world with the first man, /Vdam, and 
pictured the progressive sinfulness of mankind as century followed 
century’: it told h(»w God punished sinful men, but at the same time 
promised through his inspired prophets that he would some day set>d 
a Savior; it announced that Jesus was this Savior, and that by his 
sufferings on the cross he had expiated the sins of the world. The 
coming of the Christ was thus made the central point in human 
history’, and the most important problem in early Christian theology 
concerned his real nature. Some early Christians pictured Jesus 
as a mere man, all>eit one endowed by God with marvelous powers; 
others considered him as a mere god, not very’ different from 
the various pagan gods who supposedly had died and risen from 
the dead; and still others placed him above men and angels 
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though denying him complete divinity. None of these early views 
was acceptable to the great majority' of Christians, but a successful 
formula was not found until the fourth century. Jesus was then de¬ 
clared to be both perfect God and perfect Man, the Son of God the 
Father and Creator, and the Second Person in the Holy Trinity. 

These theological questions were debated very seriously and at 
times acrimoniously, for the early Christians believed unity on such 
matters to be essential. The first to cause trouble were the gnostics, 
who became numerous in the church in the second century and who 
often denied the full humanity of Jesus. Their opponents insisted that 
such teaching would make Christianity just another mystery religion, 
with Jesus virtually indistinguishable from Mithra, Serapis, or Or¬ 
pheus. For them, the great sufjeriority' of Christianity lay in the 
fact that Jesus had really lived as a man on earth very' recently, 
whereas at best the others were mythical figures dating from a vague 
and hoary antiquity. The gnostics were therefore declared to l)e 
“heretics" (from the Creek word for a “sect" or “school" of philosophy, 
and ultimately from a verb meaning "to choose”), while their op¬ 
ponents called themselves “orthodox” because they held the "true 
opinion” (in Greek, ortlios means “straight" or “true"; doxa, “opinion"). 
Of course these difficult problems could not be solved overnight, and 
some of them have continued to disturb Christianity' throughout its 
history. The “orthodox” answer to these problems concerning the 
nature of Christ was finally given in the Nicene Creed (325), how¬ 
ever, and this Nicene orthodo.\y is usually taken as marking the end 
of the great creative age in the development of Christian theology'. 

The New Testament 

These controversies made it desirable to have guides by which 
thi-ological (questions might be settled, and such a guide was found 
in the Scriptures, though they had originally been written for qtiite 
different purjxxses. Christians no longer observed the minutiae of the 
Mosaic Law, but they continued to read the Old Testament (in 
the Septuagint Greek translation; see page 89), partly liecause it 
was their heritage from Judaism, partly because of its religious and 
ethical merit, and partly l)ecause its prophecies were supposed to 
refer to Jesus. This Old Testament was presently supplemented with 
the books of our New Testament. ,\s various Christians had written 
books in the first century, it became necessary to decide w'hich of 
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them were authoritative, and the books so chosen form the “canon" 
of the New Testament. The authors of the canon included only those 
C'hristian wTitings which they believetl (sometimes mistakenly) to 
be of apostolic origin—that is, to have been ssTitten by one of the 
original disciples of Jesus or by Paul. Though the selection was made 
largely in the second century, it was not until the fourth that the 
New Testament assumed its present form, and perhaps a few verses 
have been addetl even more recently. 

The earliest writings in the New Testament are the Epistles of 
Paul. During the 50's and 60’s Paul wrote letters to various churches, 
usually for quite specific purposes—to settle disputes, to correct abuses, 
or to denounce other teachers, .\fter disposing of the main matter in 
hand, howeser, he would usually add a few remarks on theological 
or ethical matters, but he was not wTiting treatises on theologs', as is 
sometimes erroneously assumetl. .A collection of his letters was pres¬ 
ently made and circulated among the churches after his death. 

Next in time came the four Gospels. The earliest is the Gospel of 
Mark, which probably was written at Rome during the 50’s. Tradition 
said that Mark had scr\ed Peter as interpreter, and presumably he 
recorded Peter’s account of the life of Jesus. The Gospel of Matthew 
came somewhat later. Its unknown author u.sc*d Mark extensively, 
hut he had a collection of the sayings of Jesus, part of which he 
incorporated in his Gospel Jis the “Sennon on the Mount.” and he 
also had other written sources. The Gosivl of Luke and the .\cts of 
the .-Xpostles were the work of one man. who had Ixfn a companion 
of Paul. The last part of .Acts is written largely in the first person, 
showing that it is personal reminiscence. The narratis e of .Acts goes 
dow'n to 62, bringing Paul to Home but saying nothing about his fate 
there, which seems to indicate the date of the l)ook. .Many scholars 
believe, however, that several years elapsed l>efore this first draft 
w'as revised and published. When composing his Gospel, the author 
of Luke used Mark and the collection of sayings, but he also pos¬ 
sessed still further information whose sourcre wc do not know. The 
author of Luke was a man of high literary skill and a gcxrd historian, 
and one modern writer has declared his Gospel to be "the most 
beautiful lx>ok in the world.” 

-As these three Gospels resemble each other rather closelv, they 
are often called the Synoptics. The Fourth Gospel is quite different, 
repeating very few episcxles narrated in the earlier acxxmnts. WTiile 
the Synoptics make Jesus talk mostly about ethical principles and 
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the Messianic Kingdom, the Gospel of John pictures him as speaking 
especially of immortality, of sin and forgiveness, of his own relation 
to Cod, ^d of the symbolism of the Eucharist. This mystical Gospel 
has always been the most popular of the four with Christians. It was 
probably wTitten at Ephesus late in the first century, but there is no 
satisfactors' esidence as to its author. 

The New Testament also includes eight minor Epistles-Hebrews, 
James, I and II Peter, I, II, and III John, and Jude, which are 
attributed to famous persons though their real authors are unknown 
-and it closes »nth the Revelation of John, probably svritten at 
Ephesus in the last days of Domitian. The author’s name was John, 
but he probably was not the John who wrote the Gospel. His powerful 
imagination and literary ability, the poetic beauty of many passages, 
and the promise of a good time to come shortly have made his book 
of visions a favorite with many readers. 

Church Government 

The second century also witnesed a great elaboration of church 
government. .\t first each local church-the group of converts in a 
single town—had IxMJ’n under the immediate care of the apostle who 
establishetl it. When Paul left one community to evangelize another, 
he would appoint “elders” (presbyteroi), who continued his fostering 
care, and he gave his churches a permanent organization resembling 
that of the synagogues from which they had broken away. The govern¬ 
ment of the synagogue had been \cry democratic, the congregation 
being prt“sided over bv a group of men who owed their prestige to 
age, dignity, piety, or learning. Christian elders were men of much 
the same sort. We also read in the New Testament of officials called 
“bishop.s” (episkopoi) and others called “deacons (diakonoi)—in 
Greek the former word means “overseers”; the latter, “sersants —who 
had much to do with governing the chiirches. Behind each of these 
offices lay a complicated history. 

The bishops seem to have l)een identical with the elders in the 
churches founded by Paul. In early times each local church might have 
several at one time, but it often happened that one bishop stood 
out among his colleagues, perhaps because of personal prestige or 
administrative ability, or perhaps because efficient management re¬ 
quired centralized responsibility. Before the end of the second 
century each city customarily had only one bishop. The remaining 
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elders or priests ( preshtjteroi ) held an intermediate position between 
the bishop and the deacons, and they devoted themselves largely to 
preaching and conducting worship. The bishop was chosen by the 
priests, \%ith the approval of the Christian communits', and he held 
office for life. He really governed the Christian community, and even 
in the second century some bishops were powerful men. The bishops 
of a province were in frequent communication with oiw another, 
and they occasionally assembled in provincial meetings called 
“synods.” In this way a close Empire-wide organization gradually 
grew up. 

The office of deacon dated back to the first days of the church 
at Jerusalem. These early Christians had been liberal in their charities, 
with the apostles themselves distributing food to the poor. Presently 
“deacons” were appointed to do this work, in order that the apostles 
might devote their whole time to preaching. In later times the deacons 
continued to look after charities and other temporal matters for their 
churches. Since they knew the business side of church life well, deacons 
rather tliaii priests often were chosen bishops. At first these officials 
performed their duties in their spare time, each earning his own liNing 
as best he could, but before the end of the second centun,' some com¬ 
munities supjwrted a paid clergy who occupied themselves wholly 
with church affairs. 

From early times Christians had tended to hold themselves aloof 
from pagan society. This aloofness was encouraged by the popular 
hostility, and the aloofness in turn encouraged the hostility. More¬ 
over, early Christians usually had neither the time, the means, nor 
the opportunity' for much social life. Their church became the most im¬ 
portant thing in their lives, they enjoyetl the warmest friend¬ 
ship with other Christians, and they had little desire to seek 
further social contacts. But at the same time Christianity was spread¬ 
ing into all parts of the world, and Christians every-where were 
extremely conscious of their kinship with all other Christians through¬ 
out the world. Christianity was not merely a world religion: it became 
a world society as well. 

The early Christians also developed new ideas about the nature 
of the church and its relation to society in general. They called 
their communitv the ekkU-sia, employing the Creek word for the 
political assembly of the citizens of a Greek city. They took the 
word, however, from the Greek translation of the Old Testament, 
where it was used only to designate the Jewish people assembled 
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for religious purposes. For the Christians, therefore, an ekkiesia 
was a national assembly, and by adopting this word thes' showed that 
thev considered themselves a nation or people. This idea had been 
expressed bv Paul when he spoke of Christians as the "true Israel, or 
as “Israel after the spirit." as opposed to “Israel after the flesh." 
The author of 1 Peter, going further, spoke of them as “an elect race, 
a holy nation, a people.” In the second century Christians some¬ 
times referred to themselves as a “third race"—third, that is. in ad¬ 
dition to Creeks and Jews—while pagans reviled them with the same 
epithet. It must be admitted that these early Christians were, in a 
sense, a “race” or “nation.” They constituted a considerable body of 
people united, not by a real or fictitious common ancestry, but by 
an ardent consciousness of their unitv’, by a strong mutual loyaltv', by 
a distinctive wav of life, by a common intellectual background, and 
bv a common hope. Joined by bonds such as these and by their dis¬ 
tinction from the pagans, and governed by a well-organized clergs', 
the Christians had come to form a state within the Roman state. 
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Modem ideas about the desirabilitv' of a complete separation of 
church from state were cjuite foreign to the ancient world. We have 
already seen (page 226) that in Republic-an Rome priests were magis¬ 
trates, and that under the Empire the emperor himself regularly held 
the office of [X)ntifex ma.ximus. Tlie senate decided which gods might 
be worshiped in the citv', ordering Cybele brought from .\sia Minor 
and expelling the Creek Bacchus and the Egyptian Isis. In general the 
Romans were tolerant toward foreign cults, forbidding only those 
religions that practiced Iwrbarous rites, such as human sacrifice, or 
those which thev suspected of subversive political activity, such as 
the Bacx;hic communities prosecuted in 186 b.c. (see page 226). In 
all these cases, as in that of C’hristianity, the attitude of the Roman 
goveniment was determined hy political rather than by theological 
considerations. The Romans were not religious bigots. 

From the earliest days, the Christians had a bad reputation with 
the Roman authorities. P<intius Pilate ordercnl the Cnicifixion because 
the Jews had accused Jesus of relndlion, and a dozen years later James 
was executed after seditious disturbances in Palestine. Even though 
both victims were innocent, the Roman officials undoubtedly believed 
th»‘m guilts'. Meantime Christians had been expelled from Rome for 
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rioting (41). When a fire burned a large part of the city in 64, and it 
seemetl politically desirable to find a scapegoat, the Christians seemed 
an obvious group to accuse, and several were put to death. Three 
years later, Peter and Paul were likewise executed at Rome. We 
know nothing of the details, but it seems probable that by this time 
there was some general legislation against Christians; or jx’rhaps the 
so-called institutum ncroniaiwm. which forbade men to be Christians, 
was merely an oificial inteqjretation of some existing law against 
secret associations. .\t any rate, we find cases from time to time 
during the next centuiv, or even later, when Christians were executed 
simply for being Christians. 

Nevertheless, we must not exaggerate the bloodthirsty nature of 
Rome’s anti-Christian policies during the first txvo centuries. There 
was a law forbidding Christianitx’, to be sure, but under ordinary 
circumstances little efi^ort was made to enforce it. ^\^len Pliny wTOte 
to Trajan about the Christians (112), he had been a practicing lawyer 
at Rome for thirty vears, vet he declared that he had never witnessed 
a case against Christians in court and therefore had no idea how to 
conduct one. Trajan replied that if a man brought l)efore the court 
was clearly a Christian, and refused to recant, he must be punished, 
but that no search for Christians should be made, and that under 
no circumstances should anonymous denunciations receive attention. 
In times of political tension, as just after the murder of Caligula or 
in the last days of Nero or Domitian, jitteiy* officials may have hunted 
out Christians, but in most cases legal action was brought by private 
citizens, and often the martyrs were merely the victims of mobs and 
lynch law. 

Popular ill will toward Christians was shown in many ways that 
fell short of lynching or execution. One of our earliest pagan refer¬ 
ences to Christianity comes from the |>en of the historian Tacitus, 
who accused them of "hatred of the human race." Others accused 
them of more horrible alH'rrations, such as cannil>alism, incest, and 
atheism. Still others, preferring ridicule, whispered it ul>out that 
the Christians really worshi|H*d a god with an ass’s head. Slightly more 
plausible charges suggested that slaves employed as nurses or house 
serxants made great efforts to convert their young charges to C^hris- 
tianity, thereby blighting the child’s chances for a distinguished mar¬ 
riage or career. Controversialists on a still higher level complained, 
with a large degree of truth, that C.'hristians refusetl to serx’e in the 
army, to hold minor political offices, or to perfonn other patriotic 
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duties—in a word, that they were bad citizens. When men were 
dragged into court charged with being Christians, they were always 
given an opportuniU' to prove their innocence by simply burning a 
pinch of incense before the statue of a pagan god or the emperor. Con¬ 
vinced Christians regarded such 
an act as gross idolatry and 
refused to perform it, even at 
the cost of their lives; pagans 
regarded it as a minor patriotic 
gesture (much as we regard 
saluting the flag) and insisted 
that there must be something 
radically wTong with a man 
who refused to make so trivial 
a sign of lovalty to the Empire. 

It must also be admitted 
that the Christians sometimes 
intensified their unpopularity 
by provoking the pagans. Their 
clannishness and general aloof¬ 
ness encouraged fantastic sto¬ 
ries about them. If a man’s wife 
were converted, she might 
seriously impair his social posi¬ 
tion. whatever that might be, 
by refusing to associate with 
his pagan friends; or she might even leave him, taking the children 
with her, if he refused to be converted too. Naturally that man and 
his friends became rather bitter critics of all Christians. Ill feelings 
might also result if a girl, converted to Christianity, suddenly refused 
to many' a pagan friend of the family. Christians claims to a higher 
moralitv', and their frequent denunciation of ancestral institutions 
and practices, offended pagan hrarers. Stoic philosophers said 
exactly the same things with impunitv’, but they continued to live 
in the society they criticized whereas the Christians withdrew and 
denounced it from the outside. Thus popular hostility and persecution 
appear as striking evidence that, even in the second century, Christi¬ 
anity and paganism had become two mutually exclusive ways of 
life, two different civilizations, which were already at war with one 
another. 
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The Third Century 


The coming of the Severi brought a ne\%’ stage in the history of 
Christianity, and the first memlrer of that dynasty', Septimius Sevenis 
(193-211), is remembered in Christian history as one of the great 
persecutors. In his early years as emperor he met strong opposition 
in the East, and apparently he blamed the Christians for a part of his 
difficulties. Christianity had made great progress at Edessa, the 
capital of a small buffer state in northern Syria, and its niler, Abgar 
IX (179-214), had become the first Christian king in history. When 
this tiny state went to war with Severus in 1^, he apparently feared 
the disloyalty of Christians within the Empire itself. There were 
riots in Egypt between Christians and pagans, and a Christian proph¬ 
ecy suddenly appeared which predicted the fall of Rome in this 
very year, 195; another prophesied the coming of the anti-Christ in 
202. .\larmc*d by these manifestations. Septimius issued two edic-ts 
in 202 forbidding the conversion of pagans to Christianity or Judaism. 
Many Christians in Egypt and North Africa were punished for disre¬ 
garding the edicts. 

Except for this one occurrence, Christianity enjoyed peace and even 
imperial favor under the Severi. Septimius’s wife, Julia Domna, was 
the daughter of a Syrian priest, and after her death (217) her two 
nieces wielded great influenc'e as the mothers of successive emperors. 
Orientals flocked to court, bringing oriental ideas and oriental re¬ 
ligions into prominence. During his brief reign Elagabalus (21S-222) 
devoted more care to performing his duties as priest of an oriental god 
than he did to his duties as emperor. A few years later, under 
Severus Alexander (222-235), a temple was built to Mithra on the 
Capitoline Hill in Rome, close by the temple of Juno herself. Even 
Christianity began to receive more respectful attention at court. .Alex¬ 
ander erected statues of Abraham and Christ beside those of Orpheus 
and .Apollonius of Tyana in his private chapel: he intended it as a 
compliment, but many Jews and Christians resented haring their 
heroes associated with a pagan god and a pagan preacher of rirtue. 
.Alexander also ordered the Golden Rule, taken from the Gospels, in¬ 
scribed on a public building, and his mother sununoned a famous 
Christian theologian from Alexandria to explain his religion to her. 

During the next fifty years, when Rome was ruled by the barrack- 
room emperors and es’orything seemed to be going wrong, Christi¬ 
anity made remarkable progress. In fact, the political chaos of the 
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agf was an aid to the Christians. The hacklxinc of the old regime was 
now broken, and ChristianiU 's close organization and trained officials 
enabled it to make the most of the social fluidity that followed. In 
those days of economic confusion, the sobriets’ and fnigalits' of tbe 
Christians, and their abiliU' to rest content with little, were valuable 
virtues which won respect and brought new converts to the religion. 
Moreover, these same virtues enabled many Christians to raise their 
economic and social status. Presently Christianity was no longer a 
religion of slaves and the lower levels of the urban proletariat, .\gain 
it produced scholars and thinkers who, like Paid, could discuss matters 
with pagans on their own ground. .\nd finally, members of the 
educated upper classes, disgusted with the barrack-room emperors and 
their underlings, iH'gan seeking refuge in Christianitv-. The church 
therefore grew rapidly in the third century. There had been alxmt 
a million Christians in the world in ISO; there were p(>rhaps six or 
eight million in SOO, though the population of the Empire as a whole 
had declinetl drastically. Where Christians had formerly been b;irelv 
1 percent they now made up at least 10 perci*nt of the population, and 
their numliers now included [K^rsons of high importance. 

Pcrseculion btj Dccius and Diocletian 

Except for a few' sporadic outbreaks, the persecution of Christians 
almo.st stoppeil after the affair of 202. During the excitement following 
the murder of .Alexander and the seizure of power bv Maximinus 
(23.5), a few Christians were killetl in Syria and Home, and two 
rival |iopes were expelled from the citv', but Christians did not suffer 
again until the days of Dccius (249-251). Persecution stopped again 
when he was killed in Iwttle. but a few years later it was resumed 
by Valerian (2S3-259). The measures taken by Decius were the 
most systematic and the most far-reaching yet attempted. Orders 
were issued that everv’ jx'rson in the Empire—or at least every free 
adult male—must sacrifice to the pagan gods and receive a certificate 
stating that he had done so; in our own day a few of these certificates 
have lx>en recovered from the sands of Egvpt. Those who refused to 
sacrifice were to lie executed, and several thousand Christians lost 
their lives. It proved impossible, however, for the Homan government 
to enforce its order. Certificates were easily forged and sold to 
Christians; pagans were hired to sacrifice for them. The more austere 
churchmen denounced such cheating as equally reprehensible with 
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actual sacrificing, but most Christians did not have to do either. Not 
one Christian in a hundred was seriously bothered, simply because 
the imperial authorities did not have the means to enforce such an 
order. 

Why did Decius make this great effort to stamp out Christianity’? 
N’arious answers to this question have been suggested. His immediate 
predecessor as emperor had been Philip the .\rab (243-249), an 
Oriental whose indulgence toward the new sect was so great that false 
rumors accused him of secretly being a Chrisb'an himself. Decius was 
a \Vesten»er from Illyria (a province then scarcely touched by Christi¬ 
anity) and may have wished to reverse his predecessor’s polic\’ for 
[Kilitical reasons. Perhaps he and the legions who put him in office 
had Ix'cn offended by Christian criticisms of the military profession. 
Or perhaps Decius sincerely believed that the unprecedented calami¬ 
ties suffered by the Empire in recent years were a punishment from the 
pagan gods for neglect of the old religion and that a universal 
supplication, participated in by every’ citizen of the Empire, would 
restore their favor. .\nd finally, the edicts against the Christians fol- 
low’ed shortly upon a spectacular celebration of the thousandth an¬ 
niversary’ of the founding of Rome. Decius ivas try’ing desperately to 
restore the morale of the Empire, and his plans called for the elimina¬ 
tion of that Empire's principal critics. 

In the long run Decius’s efforts defeated their purpose by turning 
men’s sympathies towartl Christianity. As one Christian writer had 
already remarketl. The bIo<xl of the martyrs was the seed of the 
church.” The old slanders aliout cannibalism and incest were rarelv 
repeaterl now, and the populace behaved quite differently at the 
executions. The martyrs of the second century hatl died amidst the jeers 
and howls of the mob; when Cy’prian was beheaded in 258 the jiagans 
stood by in grim silence, fully aware that a terrible thing was IxMiig 
done, and the Christians, present in large numix’rs without Ix-ing 
molesteil, were allowed to carry’ his body away in a triumphal pro¬ 
cession. Public opinion was tuniing against persecution. Therefore 
Callienus. realizing the futility of violence, discontinued the persecu¬ 
tions s(Min after his father’s death (260). For more than fortv vears 
thereafter the Christians enjoved peace. 

We natundly wonder why the (.'hristians did not take advantage 
of these favorable circumstances to establish a tnodus vivendi with 
the Roman government. Jews had always been as uiqxiptdar as the 
Christians with the populace, and they had repeatedly risen in armed 
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revolt, which the Christians never did. Nevertheless, the emperors 
excusetl all Jews from sacrifices and other civic obligations incom¬ 
patible with their religion. Had the Christians seriously tried to 
reach an understanding with the government, they would probably 
have been accorded similar status. The Christians never tried. Em¬ 
bittered bv two centuries of persecution, they did not wish to come 
to an understanding with their enemies. 

After Callienus’s surrender in 260, the imperial authorities ignored 
Christianity for fortv' years. The Christians multiplied rapidly during 
these years of peace, they rose in the social scale, they acquired 
valuable properties, and they openly built large churches. The wife 
and daughter of the Emperor Diocletian (28-4-30.5) were Christians, 
and a large Christian church faced his palace in Nicomedia. The 
emperor was well disposed toward the Christians, but his Caesar, a 
general named Calerius, was bitterly hostile, .\fter a victory over the 
Armenians in 297, he became aggressively intolerant. As the king of 
.\rmenia was a Christian, Calerius may have suspected that he re¬ 
ceived aid from Christians within the Empire. He therefore purged 
his army of Christians—very few Christians entered the army, but 
during these last fortv' years converts had often remained in service— 
and in :30:3 he persuaded Diocletian to inaugurate a general perse¬ 
cution. 

At first Diocletian insisted that there be no bloodshed, but when 
his early measures proved ineffective, he revived Decius’s order 
(•304). The longest and bloodiest of all the persecutions followed, 
but in the end it failed. Diocletian retired in 305 and died a few 
years later, and at last Calerius, old, sick, and discouraged, admitted 
that he could not abolish Christianity. Shortly before his death in 
.\pril. 311, he signed an edict granting equal toleration to all religions. 
The CJhristians had won their great struggle with the Roman state. 
.\ few months later the rising young Constantine publicly embraced 
Christianitv’ and ended the persecutions. Many attempts have been 
made to estimate the total number of Christian martyrs, from the 
Crucifixion to Constantine, and it is still possible to find scholars 
who plac'e the figure at a million or more. One percent of that 
figure would doubtless be much too low, 10 percent too high. 
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Constantine’s father, Constantins, had once been 
a worshiper of Sol Invictiis (“The Unconquered Sun"), a deits’ of 
Mithraic origin whom he identified with Apollo, but when he dis¬ 
carded Helena and married Theodora, daughter of the .Augustus 
Moximian (293), he transferred his allegiance to his father-in-law’s 
favorite deity, Hercules. The young Constantine, then about thirteen 
years okl, followed his father, and his ties with Hercules were 
strengthened when he married Maximian’s other daughter, Faiista 
(307). .After he had forced his new father-in-law to commit suicide 
(310), he reverted to the worship of .Apollo, who was said to have 
appearerl to him in a vision, promising victory. During the next two 
years Constantine’s chief rival in the West was Fausta’s brother, 
Maxentiiis. who remained true to Hercules and claimed the favor of 
all the pagan gods. Constantine finally defeated him in a battle fought 
near the Milvian bridge, just outside Rome (October, 312). On the 
eve of the Ixittle Constantine saw another vision, this time of a cross, 
and the next day he ordered his soldiers to mark their shields with 
a Chri-stian symbol. He then attributed his victors’ to the Christian 
God and declared himself a Christian. 

In the nineteenth century rationalistic historians were inclined 
to scoff at this story and to explain Constantine’s conversion as the 
trick of a cool-headed politician seeking Christian support. Such a 
theory is very difficult to defend, and it now finds few advocates. 
•Neither Constantine nor anyone else in his day was a nincteenth- 
c-entury rationahst in matters of religion. He was an impulsive and 
grossly superstitious man whose conduct may well have been deter- 
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mined by dreams and visions. Also he may have been impressed by 
the courage and .strength shown by Christians under persecution, 
and wisely dccitled to court the favor of a God who could work such 
wonders. But though he favored Christians and their God after 
312, he was careful not to bum his bridges behind him. ffe also 
recognized the power of other gods (or other manifestations of the 
one true God, as he might have said) and he retained tlie position 
of pontifex maximus which made him official head of the pagan 
cult—as did all his Christian successors for the next fiftv' years. As 
late as 330 he still issued coins bearing the image of Sol Invictus. 
He was the first Christian emperor, but not until he reached his death¬ 
bed did he formally become a Christian by baptism, and only rarely 
did he make a noteworthy effort to direct his life in accordance with 
the precepts of the Gospels. 

Giftsto Constantine found many ways in which to favor Christianity. A 

tha church fcw months after the victory over Maxentius he met with his princi- 
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pal remaining rival, Licinius. at Milan. There the two men issued 
the famous Edict of Milan (313), by which they granted complete 
religious toleration to all religions and promised to restore Christian 
property confiscated during the persecution. little later, Sundays 
and Christinas Day were declared legal holidays. So many privileges 
were extended to the Christian clergy’ that the rush of applicants 
for ordination had to lie checked by new laws. Constantine and his 
mother Helena—who had followed him into Christianity—were most 
generous in their gifts to the church. .\t Rome Constantine gave the 
sumptuous Lateral! palace to the popes, who used it as their official 
residence for several centuries. Many new churches were built and 
old ones repaired. The new capital at Constantinople was to be a 
Christian citv, with magnificent churches among its most imposing 
buildings—though of course it numbered many pagans among its 
citizens and there were pagan temples dating from the days of old 
Bvzantium. Famous churches were also built at Jerusalem and 
Bethlehem. 

Constantine soon found that he could not avoid mixing in church 
affairs. Both he and the church leaders were most anxious to main¬ 
tain the harmony and unity' of the church, which then contained 
many quarreling factions. Constantine could not ignore these factions 
when restoring church property: to which faction should he give 
compensation? He therefore ordered church councils to adjudicate 
disputed matters and heal the schisms. .\t first the councils were local, 
hut in .325 bishops from all over the Christian world were summoned 
to Nicaea, in northwestern .\sia Minor, to settle a theological contro¬ 
versy raised by an .Alexandrian priest named Arius regarding the 
nature of Christ and his relationship to Cod. Out of this council came 
the Nicene Creed, which is still accepted by most Christian churches. 

THE CHURCH IN THE FOURTH CENTURY 

The conversion of Constantine was followed by a rush of converts 
to Christianity, which continiiwl throughout the fourth centurv'. 
When it became smart and stylish, and even politically helpful, to 
profess Christianity, many worldly people entered the church for 
unworthy reasons. We must not assume, howexer, that all, or even 
most, of the new converts were hypocrites. Many high-minded per¬ 
sons who had admired Christianity and its teachings before, but 
who lacked the courage and fanaticism of martyrs, now entered the 
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church. The strenuous measures of Diocletian and other persecutors 
had called the attention of everyone to the religion, and the martyrs 
had conxinced many that the Christian faith had powers shared by 
no others. When complete religious libertx’ prevailed, Christianity’s 
superior merits enabled it to make rapid progress. 

It is quite impossible to give exact figures illustrating this growth 
of the church. .\t the time of Constantine's conversion, Christians 
may have made up 10 or 12 percent of the Empire’s population, 
with two-thirds or three-quarters of them in the more densely in¬ 
habited eastern provinces. A hundred years later half of the population 
may have been Christian, with the East still leading in percentage as 
well as in absolute numbers. Here all classes of persons, both in cities 
and in villages, were Christians, while in the West Christianity was 
still predominantly a city religion. The disasters w’hich overwhelmed 
the Western world in the fifth century turned countless others to 
Christianity, and in the sixth century' Creco-Koman paganism and the 
oriental mvstery religions finally ceased to exist as such. 

The Edict of Milan (313) had granted equal toleration to all re¬ 
ligions. and for a moment Christians seemed satisfied. Under Con¬ 
stantine’s sons, however, they sometimes became restless. Pagan 
temples were destroyed or converted into churches; temple property 
was confiscated and sold; idols were smashed or melted down; and 
individual Christians sometimes committed deeds of violence against 
pagans. \o longer content with the toleration for which they had once 
prayed, many Christians began saying that the state should tolerate 
no other religion. Fagan resentment liecame so great that the 
Emperor Julian (360-363) decided to attempt a revival of paganism. 
His untimely death put an end to his efforts, and thereafter the status 
of the pagans and their gods grew steadily worse. The Emperor 
Cratian (367-383) refused the title pontifex inaximus, after which the 
imperial government no longer maintained official relations with the 
pagan deities. A decree of :3S0 ordering all pagans to l)ecome Chris¬ 
tians could not be enforced, but in 392 The<xlosius crowned a long 
series of anti-pagan laws with one forbidding sacrifices or other honors 
to the old gods. Sometimes, too, the pagans suffertxl violence, as when 
the bishop of Alexandria le<l a mob that destroy«l a magnificent 
temple to Serapis in 391. One of the more violent Christians was a 
certain Cyril, bishop of Alexandria (412—144), whose zeal was turned 
against Jews, pagans, heretics, and supposed heretics. One of his 
great triumphs came when his followers lynched Hypatia, a beautiful 
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and talented lady of Alexandria, a teacher, and the author of several 
books on mathematics and the Neo-Platonic philosophy (•115). 

Both Christian and imperial authorities were more concemetl about P*r»*«uf»on 
heresy than about paganism. Heresies usually began with the exprcs- of lierefics 
sion of a theological opinion which others regarded as a deviation 
from tnie doctrine, but they were much aggravated by nationalistic 
and class feeling, and they often serxed as a means of protest against 
the political and theological absolutism that emanated from Constan¬ 
tinople. Heresy thus became a threat to the unity of both church and 
state. -At the Council of Nicaca (325) Constantine vainly tried to end 
the .Arian hcresv (founded by Arius; see page 327), but .Arianism con¬ 
tinued to flourish and presently it became popular at court. Constan¬ 
tine was baptized by an .Arian bishop whom he had once exiled, and 
his sons were avowed Arians. Cratian and Theodosius were great 
champions of orthodo.xy, however, and Arianism was presently 
stamped out. Meantime other heretics arose, and church councils had 
condemned their teachings. Not content xxith condemning error, both 
church and state finally invoked \iolence against it. In the days of 
Theodosius, barely three-quarters of a century after Diocletian's 
persecution, a numl)er of unfortunates were executed for heresy at 
Bordeaux. They were the first Christians to be executed—not merely 
lynched—by their fellow C'hristians for their theological beliefs. A 
practice was thus inaugurated which continued to disgrace Christian¬ 
ity for many centuries to come. 

Church Organization 

The great increase in the number of Christians, as well as their Rankt of 
new political status, entailed a rapid development of church govern- thm tlorgy 
ment. The three orders of clergy—bishops, priests, and deacons—had 
existed from early times (see page 272), and in the fourth century 
their organization was fitted to the political organization of the 
Empire set up by Diocletian and Constantine. Thereafter the political 
and religious officials paralleled each other rather closely, whether in 
villages, cities, or provinces. A priest looked after the church in a 
x'illage; a bishop, with priests as assistants, had charge of the churches 
of a city and its surrounding villages; and a bishop of higher rank, 
called an archbishop, exercised a general supervision over all the 
churches of a proxince. There was, however, no exact ecclesiastical 
counterpart to the central government in the fifth century. Five of the 
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more important bishops, sometimes known as patriarchs, were recog¬ 
nized as enjosing special prestige and authority; they were the 
bishops of Rome. Constantinople, .\lexandria. .\ntioch. and Jerusalem. 
The patriarch of Jerusalem ow'ed his eminence to the association of 
his citv with the first Christians: the patriarch of Constantinople was 
the emperor’s agent in religious matters; and the other three were 
the bishops of the three strongest churches in Christendom. We shall 
see in the ne.xt chapter (page .306) that early in the seventh centuiy’ 
Moslems conquered Jerusalem. .\Ie.xandria. and .\ntioch. Thereafter 
the patriarchs of Constantinople and Rome were the two most 
eminent leaders of the church, one in the Creek East, the other in the 
Latin West. 

The position and growing powers of the bishop of Rome, or |>oj>e. 
require special attention. The church at Rome was one of the oldest 
in the West and even in the first centurv one of the strongest in the 
world. It had witnessed the martyrdoms of Peter and Paul and in 
later times had contributed many martvrs of its oxxm. It was distin¬ 
guished for its charitable works: by the vear 2.50 it supporterl fifteen 
hundretl widows and other unfortunates with its ample funds. .\t first 
the church at Rome was Greek-speaking, with few true Romans in its 
membership, but in the second centurx' the Latin-spxiking members 
gradually won the upper hand and elected Romans as popes. Often 
the.se po|H-s were able and ambitious men who shared imperial 
Rome’s thirst for nde and w'orld dominion. They In'gan claiming that 
they ought by right to rule the whole Christian (Church. One of the 
earliest popes to put forward such claims was Victor (1S9-198), but 
in the next century several of his successors surpas.sed him in 
aggressiveness. 

The removal of the capital to Constantinople, coupled with the 
rapid growth of Christianity in the fourth century, left the pope one 
of the most important men in the West. Oamasus (;366-:384), an 
extremely able man of broad views but fond of living in a luxurious 
style, did much to promote papal primacy. Mis successor Siriciiis 
(;384-.398) was the first to issue decretals (interpretations of church 
law), which were supposedly binding on the whole church and which 
actually were accepted widely in the West. The barliarian invasions 
of the fifth c-entury further enhanced the power and prestige of the 
popes, who appeared as the leading champions of Christian civiliza¬ 
tion against Gothic barbarism. (The Goths, though Christians, were 
.\rians converted by a certain Ulfilas [c 311-381], sent from Con- 
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stantinoplc in the days of Constantins II, .337-361.) But while the 
West gradually came to accept the primacv' of the pope over all other 
bishops, the East insisterl that the patriarch of Constantinople had 
equal authoritv. Nevertheless, eastern bishops occasionally invoked a 
|x>pe as referee in their disputes, thereby acknowledging his eminence, 
and on other occasions popes intersened without being invited. 

The popes defended their claims to primacy in many ways but after 
the fourth centurv they relied especially upon what is known as the 
“Petrine theoiy," This theory- teaches that Peter was the “Prince of 
the .\postles,” that he was the first bishop of Rome, and that the words 
addressed to him in the Gospels also apply to his successors, the 
popes. The chief of these texts is the famous one from Matthew 
(16:18), reporting Jesus as saying, “Thou art Peter (Greek, Pr/ros], 
and on this rock [Creek, petra] 1 will build my church. Few equally 
brief statements have had a greater influence upon the course of 
history. 

The popes of the fourth century may have Iwen aggressive in claim¬ 
ing primacv within the church, but they usually w-ere quite deferential 
toward the emperor. Damasus never forgot that he owed his position 
to the emperor, and Siricius was not a man to defy the authorities. 
Nevertheless the emperors did not have everything their own way. 
.\thunasius, bishop of .\lexandria (328-373), for example, had to be 
exiled five times because of his strenuous opposition to the .\rianism 
favored by the emperors. 

.4t the end of the century .\mbrosc, bishop of Milan (374—397), 
went even farther. .\s Milan was the seat of imjjerial headquarters for 
the West, .\mbrose had many contacts with the em|H*rors. Twic-e he 
humiliated Theodosius publicly, W'hen a mob of Christians destroyed 
a sy-nagogue in Syria, Theodosius ordertd the bishop of the town to 
have it rebuilt. ,\mbrose denounced the emperor to his fate from the 
pulpit, reminded him that he owed his empire to Gotl, and compelltd 
him to rescind the order. .\ few years later, in 391. .Ambrose found 
a much l)etter complaint against Theodosius. The emperor had 
ordered his soldiers to massacre a large numl)cr of persons at Thes- 
salonica because of a riot there. .Ambrose excluded him from the 
church and forced him to do penance before readmitting him. 
Theodosius learned his lesson well and was careful not to oflend the 
formidable bishop again. Ambrose thus l)ecame the first Christian to 
prove tliat the church could dictate to the state, a precedent which 
w-as to embarrass later rulers. 
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Toward the beginning of the third centur>’, when Christianity' 
first attracted educated pagans in considerable numbers, Christian 
writing and thinking rose to higher intellectual levels than any known 
to the church since New Testament times. These new converts were 
familiar with the great works of pagan culture, and they expected the 
leaders of their new faith to live up to the same high intellectual 
standards. Christian preachers therefore began to study the master¬ 
pieces of pagan oratory while Christian writers discussed questions 
of history and philosophy. .Apologists were no longer called upon to 
refute such pagan slanders as those charging Christians with cannibal¬ 
ism and incest, but to be successful they had to present a large and 
carefully considered view of the world in harmonv with the best 
information available. 

.Alexandria became the first center of this new Christianity. Here a 
certain Pantaenus had opened a school for Christians late in the sec¬ 
ond century. Before his conversion to Christianity, he had been a 
teacher of Stoic philosophy and afterward he continued to teach all 
the traditional subjects in his school, merely adding Christian 
theology. After his death the school was continued bv Clement of 
.Alexandria (c. 1.50-220), who, before his conversion, had received a 
good pagan education at .Athens. On one occasion Clement remarked 
that God had used the Creek philosophers as well as the Hebrew 
prophets to lead men to Christianity. 

The great glory of the .Alexandrian school was Origen (18.5-2.53). 
Though brought up a Christian (his father was martyred in 202), 
Origen read so widely in pagan literature that a contemporary critic 
accused him of studying Plato more than he did the Gospels. He was 
personally acquainted with Plotinus, the philosopher of Neo-Platon¬ 
ism. His writings covered a wide range of subjects, including sermons, 
commentaries on the Bible, and theology, but two of his works stand 
out above all others. One was his careful edition of the f)ld Testa¬ 
ment in Greek, the other his reply to Celsus, a pagan critic of Chris¬ 
tianity. As he copied out Celsus’s whole book, paragraph by para¬ 
graph. following each section with his reply, we can easily reconstruct 
the lost text of the original attack. Celsus was a Platonist, and in gen¬ 
eral his arguments were on a high plane, but Origens replies were 
overwhelming. Origen’s influence upon Christian thought was 
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enormous, but in the fourth centur\' he came to be considered hereti¬ 
cal because his views on the Trinity could not be liarmonized with 
Nicene orthodoxy. 

Carthage was to western Christianity' what Alexandria was to 
eastern. Here the Bible was early translated from Greek into Latin, 
and here Tertidlian (160-230) did his work. Before his conversion he 
had been a lawyer, and his writings show a mind trained in Roman 
law just as Origen’s l)etray the Platonic philosopher, but Tertullian 
added a puritanical austerity which modem vsTiters sometimes attrib¬ 
ute to his African ancestry or environment. His best-knoNSTi work is 
his Apology. In his later years Tertullian too became entangled in 
heresy and died outside the church. .\ few years later the .African 
church was illuminated by Cyprian (200-258), descendant of an old 
Roman family, who had been a professor of rhetoric before his con¬ 
version. In his writings he had much to say on matters of church 
policy and government, thus showing his heritage from ancient Rome, 
and we have seen (page 279) that he met a martyr’s death under 
Valerian. 

The fourth century was the great age of the Fathers of the Church. 
These Fathers were the intellectual leaders of their day, without peer 
among their pagan contemporaries. They filled in the heretofore 
sketchy outline of Christian theology, elaborating a system that was to 
dominate European thought for more than a thousand years. Of the 
many Creeks only two can be mentioned here. Eusebius of Caesarea 
in Palestine (260-340), a friend of Constantine, an admirer of Origen, 
and a semi-Arlan, was the scholarly “Father of Church History." His 
Ecclesiastical History telb us most of what we know about Christian 
history in the second and third centuries, and his Chronicle made an 
important effort to unite the political histories of all the ancient states 
from .Adam to his own day, with everything centering around the 
coming of Christ and the rise of Christianity. .Athanasius of .Alexandria 
(293-373), whose quarrels with the .Arian emperors we have alreadv 
ineirtioned. wrote copiously on theological topics. The Latin West also 
produced distinguished Christian writers, among them the .Ambrose 
of Milan (c. 340-397) mentionetl above, but we can give extended 
mention only to Jerome and .Augustine. 

Jerome (340-420) was bom of Christian parents in Illvria, but as 
a young man he taught literature at Rome. Presently his religion over¬ 
came his infatuation with the works of Cicero, and in 379 he was 
ordained priest. He served Pope Damasus as secretary and traveled 
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in the East, eventually settling in a monastery at Bethlehem where he 
passed the last thirts’ years of his life. Jerome is notetl especially for 
the Latin translation of the Bible, commonly called the Vulgate, 
which he made at the suggestion of Damasus. There had been Latin 
translations before his time, but all were made from the Greek and 
none was ver\' satisfactory. Witli the aid of rabbis in Bethlehem. 
Jerome learned Hebrew in order to translate the Old Testament from 
the original text. His translation is a magnificent piece of Latin prose 
and, with slight alterations, it is still accepted as authoritative by the 
Roman Catholic Church. Jerome also publishe<l many other works. 
He translated Eusebius's Chronicle, greatly amplifsing it and con¬ 
tinuing it down to his own day. This translation was directly or in¬ 
directly the source from which most medieval writers drew their 
information about the histors' of Greece and Rome. Jerome’s lives of 
various saints poptdarized a tx'pe of literature that remainetl a favorite 
throughout the Middle .\ges. .And finally, he engaged in frecpient and 
furious controversy w’ith pagans, heretics, and ortho<iox Christians. 
Jerome was the outstanding scholar of the ancient church. 

.Augustine (3.54—430) was bom near Carthage in North Africa, the 
son of a pagan father and a pious Christian mother. After receiving a 
literary education at Carthage, he Iwcame professor of rhetoric at 
Rome and later at Milan. For a while his restless interest in religious 
and philo.sophical problems turned his attention to Maiiichaeism, an 
austere religion of Persian origin (Mani, its founder, was crucified 
in Persia in 276) which presers’ed the old Zoroastrian dualism of Cod 
and Satan and emphasized sin and redemption, but which was much 
influenccti by Christianitv'. Later Augustine was deeply affected by 
the Neo-Platonists. While at Milan he became acquainted with 
.Ambrose, under whose influence he was converted and Isaptized 
(387). Rehiming to Africa, he became bishop of Hippo, where he 
remained until his death in 430. He wrote a prodigious number of 
books on diverse theological topics—the Trinity, predestination, grace, 
free will, the origin of esil, salvation, ami the like—and he has ever 
since been counted among the greatest of Christian theologians. Not 
all his followers could wield so might)’ a sworti as his. how'ever, and 
many who tried ctit them.selves badly. Cmuntless heretics of the 
Middle Ages, as well as Luther and Calvin, drew their theological 
inspiration from him. 

The two of .Augustine’s lio<»ks whose appeal has reachetl bevond 
professional theologians are the Confessions (carrying the stoiy of his 
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life down to his return to Africa) and The City of God. When Alaric 
the Goth sacked Rome in 410 many pagans complained that the 
world’s misfortunes were due to Christian neglect of the old gods, and 
Augustine wrote The City of Cod to refute this charge. The first half 
of the book was devoted to showing that Rome was no better off in 
the old days, and that the pagan gods (whom he considered demons) 
were powerless to help their worshipers, .\ugustine then developed 
at length his theory of Two Cities—the "terrestrial city” representetl 
bv the various empires from Assyria to Rome, and the “heavenly city” 
of the saints, from Adam through the Hebrews to the Christians. 
.\ugustine had come to look on the Christian Church as a new but 
quite different empire rising from the mins of old Rome. In this he 
was not mistaken. 


The Beginnings of Monasticisni 


One other aspect of the fourth-century church deserses our atten¬ 
tion. As soon as Christianit)’ became popular, austere Christians of the 
old school bc'gan saying that it was impossible to lead a tmly Christian 
life in the debased church of their day. Even in the third century 
ardent Christians of this sort in Egypt had l)egun to withdraw into 
the desert, hoping to lead more perfect lives. Such flight from the 
world was encouraged by the economic and political distress of the 
time, when all worldly things seemed to be going to rack and min. 
Long liefore the advent of Christianity, Egyptian peasants had often 
reacted to similar conditions in the same way, and in the fourth cen¬ 
tury many reverted to this ancient form of escape. 

The first Christian anchorites, or hermits, went out as individuals, 
living alone or in small groups in caves or mins, praying, fasting, 
mortifying the flesh, and constantly stmggling against the demons 
that beset them from every side, .\ntony and Paul, semilegendary 
hermits of the davs before Constantine, made enormous reputations 
by living thus, and their deetls were imitated by lesser men. The prac¬ 
tice spread to Syria, and in the fifth century a hermit there, now 
known as St. Simeon Stylites, earried world flight to the ultimate by 
passing thirty years on top of a sixty-foot pillar, his admirers bringing 
him food and water which he pulled up in a basket. 

The solitary hermit fleeing to the wilderness illustrates an impor¬ 
tant aspect of the social and religious history of the fourth century, 
but monasteries provided better refuges for Christians who wished to 
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lead holy lives apart from the everyday world. Monasteries were 
nothing new. Even in the second century before Christ the Serapeum 
near Memphis had sheltered recluses dedicated to the god. Shortly 
after the time of Christ a Jewish writer described a similar com- 
muniri' of Jews near .\lexandria. .\n order known as Essenes had 
monasteries near the Dead Sea (w’hence came the famous “Dead Sea 
Scrolls"; see page 261), and other groups had similar houses in the 
West. 

The Erst organizer of Christian monasticism was an Egs’ptian 
named Pachomius. .\fter living for several years as an anchorite, he 
drew up a rule for the guidance of monks and organized his first com¬ 
munity near Thebes in Upper Egypt in 318. Similar communities soon 
sprang up in other parts of the East, and a few were to be found in 
the West. Sometimes these monasteries were large establishments 
housing a hundred or more monks, who lived frugal and sober lives, 
dividing their time between work and prayer, owning their scanty 
propertv in common, and usually avoiding the extreme mortifications 
of the anchorites. Jerome was much interested in establishing such 
communities for men and others for women, and at about the same 
time Basil, bishop of Caesarea in Asia Minor, drew up the rules still 
followed by monks in the Eastern Church. 

Monasticism penetrated the West slowly, and the excesses of the 
eastern anchorites never became popular there. Several communities 
of monks existed in Italy and Caul in the fifth cenhiry, but only with 
the reforms of Benedict of Nursia (c. 480-c. 543) did monasticism 
become important in the West. Though Ixjrn to a well-to-do family 
and sent to Rome to complete a legal education. Benedict preferred 
the religious life. He is said to have lived for three years in a cave 
in the hills east of Rome, associating with monks. About 520 he 
established a monastery at Monte Cassino—a site halfway betw-een 
Rome and Naples, again made famous in World War 11. Benedict 
gave his monks an elaborate set of niles. Monks were to be chosen 
carefiillv after a long novitiate, and on entering the order each was to 
take the three vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience to his su¬ 
periors. Each monastery was under the rule of an abbot, chosen by 
the monks themselves. Austerities were reduced to a minimum, but 
each monk was to w-ork hard-iisually in the fields—for several hours 
a dav. Other hours were set apart for prayer and devotions, still others 
for reading and study. Food was to l)e plain but adequate. These niles 
were so sensible that monasticism spread rapidly throughout western 
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Europe, and for several centuries Benedictine nronks were among 
Europe’s most potent cultural and intellectual leaders. 

CHRISTIANITY AND ANCIENT CULTURE 

The victory of Christianity marked the completion of a social and 
cultural revolution that had begun with Rome’s conquest of the 
Mediterranean world. .Augustus and his colleagues had found mod¬ 
erately satisfactory answers to the political problems raised by this 
conquest, but they had scarcely touched the deeper social and cultural 
problems. The passing of the old political system of countless inde¬ 
pendent states destroved the old social organization and left countless 
millions with no very clearly defined place in society. As time went on, 
this class of socially displaced persons became larger rather than 
smaller. "The confusion of the third century, and the government’s 
despotic efforts at regimentation in the fourth, made the sibiation 
infinitely worse. 

When Christianity’ first appeared, it made its appeal largely to 
members of this submerged social class. 'The ancient proletarian who 
became a Christian no longer felt himself to be a displaced person 
for his Christianity provided him with a spiritual home. It showe<l him 
that there were important things in which he could share personally. 
It gave him something for which to hope. It won his undying loyalty, 
and sometimes it fortified him with the courage to defy imperial 
orders. The Christian Church became his real fatherland, more im¬ 
portant to him than the Roman Empire and all that it represented. 

The brilliant culture of the ancient w*orld had been inalienably 
associated with the life of the ancient city-states. Under the world- 
Nvide Roman Empire its roots were destroyed and it began to wither 
away. The earlier Christians shared very little of this culture, but in 
the third century they began to know it better. Some Christians 
w'ished to receive more education and to associate with educated 
pagans, or at least to enter into controversy with them. They learned 
something about the higher levels of pagan culture, finding much to 
admire and much that they considered useful. .\t the same time new 
sorts of converts began entering the church. Pagans of culture and 
refinement, disgusted with the imperial system, began seeking refuge 
in Christianity. Of course the new convert did not abandon or forget 
all that he had learned in his pagan days, even though his conversion 
might indicate a deep change of heart. He brought much of the higher 
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thought and culture of paganism into Christianity' with him, just as 
earlier converts had brought with them much from the oriental 
mystery religions, and just as the peasants converted in the fifth and 
sixth centuries merelv gave new names to the old neolithic festivab in 
honor of ancient spirits and gods, continuing to obserse them as 
before. 

Christianity thus absorbed the best of pagan culture and perpetu¬ 
ated the noblest ideals of the ancient world. Even in the third and 
fourth centuries the best Christians resembled the stalwart heroes of 
Greece and Rome more than their pagan c-ontemporaries did. Tertul- 
lian differed from Cato the Censor, to be sure, but not so much as did 
Septimius Severus. Csprian resembled Cicero more, and possessed a 
larger share of the old Roman virtues, than did Decius or \'alerian. 
.\ugustine was a better Platonist than Plotinus. Christianity absorbed 
the Roman world as well as converting it, and it immortalized the 
best of pagan antiquity along with its own distinctive Gospel. 
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18, THE EASTERN EMPIRE 


Constantine was one of the world’s great revolution¬ 
ists. He consciously and deliberately rejected the system which he 
found prevailing throughout Diocletian’s empire, and he energetically 
set himself to creating a new social order. His adoption of Christianity’ 
as the state religion and his transference of the imperial capital to 
Constantinople were only the two most spectacular and the most 
famous of his many reforms. Nevertheless, the cultural traditions of 
the ancient world were so tenacious that the importance of his innova¬ 
tions did not become apparent at once, and at least two centuries 
elapsed before the new social order showed all its characteristic 
features. 

The new empire that Constantine created and the new cixilization 
that emerged from his reforms are commonly called “Bvzantine,” 
because By'/antium was the ancient city whose site he selected for 
liis new capital—the “New Rome." later known as Constantinople. 
Here the Byzantine emperors ruled for more than a thousand years, 
claiming to be the lawful successors of .Augustus and the legitimate 
rulers of whatever lands the Caesars had once held. As a matter of 
fact, however, the new Germanic kingdoms of the West were so firmlv 
established during the greater part of this long period that their 
rulers could afford to find it amusing rather than insulting when 
Byzantine legalists haughtily treated them as mere usurpers. The 
Byzantine emperors actually ruled only the eastern half of the earlier 
Roman Empire, and usually they ruled only a small part of that 
eastern half. 

Byzantine cixilization, like Bx'zantine rule, xvas limited to the Creek 
East. The eastern proxinces of the Roman Empire had always been 
distinct from the western, culturally if not constitutionally, and after 
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the founding of Constantinople the cleft separating them rapidly grew 
wider. Though the Byzantine court and army continued to use Latin 
until the seventh century, they were Greek in spirit long before they 
officially adopted the Greek tongue. Communication Ix-tween East 
and West declined during the fourth century, and in the fifth centim- 
knowledge of the Creek language largely disappeared in Rome and 
the W'est. The peoples of the eastern provinces never had studied 
Latin very assiduously, and even in the fifth century it was not easy 
to find an able Latin interpreter in Constantinople. The old Roman 
Empire had split in two, with the dividing line at the .\driatic Sea, 
and thereafter the Creek-speaking East followetl its own course, cul¬ 
turally as well as politically. 

We have already seen that during the fifth century practically all of 
Rome’s western proxinces fell into the hands of Germanic invaders— 
Ostrogoths. Visigoths, Vandals, Burgundians. Franks. .\nglo-Saxons. 
and others—and that these barbarians set up independent kingdoms 
in what had once been Roman territoiy- (see page 243). 'The eastern 
provinces of the Empire were more fortunate, but they too were often 
menaced by barbarian invaders. On several occasions Germanic trilies 
ravaged the Balkan area, penetrating even into southern Greece, but 
peac-e with Persia (which was then being attacked vigorously from 
the north by central .Asiatic nomads, akin to the Huns) protected the 
rich prox'inces of .Asia Minor, S\Tia, and Egypt. Industrx' and com¬ 
merce declined, to be sure, but economic conditions throughout the 
East remained vastly superior to those prevailing in the W'est. 

Justinian 

Such was the sad state of affairs when an ambitious and energetic 
empt'ror at Constantinople decided that the time had come to restore 
the Roman Empire of former days. 'This emperor was Justinian I 
(527-565). Bom in 463. he was the nephew of an illiterate but able 
l)arharian whom the army made emperor in 518. Justinian himself 
receivetl an excellent etlucation. and he had a large share in the 
goxeniment under his uncle. He Ixxramc the second founder of the 
Bvzantinc system, scarcely less significant in its history than Con¬ 
stantine himself. Coming after two hundred years of experimentation, 
when the basic innovations hail been tested by long experience, he 
devoted his great energx’ and administrative talent to bringing the 
Roman Empire of his day into conformity with his ideal of what it 
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ought to be. His tasks were not easy, but his successes were re¬ 
markable. 

The first of Justinian’s great projects was the reconquesl of the Hit 
West. The N'andals in northern .\frica. whose pirates had closetl the vietonts 
western Mediterranean to Byzantine shipping, were the first to fall. 

Justinian’s general Belisarius regained Carthage in 533; all North 
.Africa and Sicily were .soon in his hands: and in 536 he proceeded to 
Naples. .As Italy was stoutly defended by the Ostrogoths from their 
capital at Ravenna, its concpiest was no easy matter, and not until 555 
did Justinian’s power reach north to the .Alps. .Meantime civil dis,sen- 
sion among the A’isigoths had enabled the emperor to rcoccupy south¬ 
ern and eastern S^iain (551). Nearly all the Mediterranean basin 
once more was in Roman hands. 'The Persians, under the ride of 
Chosroes I (531-579), had by now resumed their wars with the 
Roman Empire. They overran the rich province of Syria and wore out 
several valuable Roman armies Isefore they consented to an armistice 
(557) and signed a precarious peace (.562). Even the Danulie frontier 
was crossed by barbarians on more than one occasion. Justinian’s 
perseverance es entually triumphed, howes er, and in his last days he 
could boast that he ruled Rome’s ancient empire—even though he 
had not regained Britain, Caul, the provinces on the upper Danube, 
or northern Spain. 
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Justinian's program of domestic reform was equally ambitious and 
much more novel. He summed up this program in a famous phrase. 
“One empire, one church, one law.” His codification of Roman law 
was quickly accomplished (see page 216), but the reestablishment of 
church unity proved to be more difficult. It required delicate negotia¬ 
tions, both with the pope in Rome, who had only recently made peace 
with the patriarch of Constantinople after many mutual recrimina¬ 
tions, and also with numerous heretics in Syria and Egv'pt. The 
favor of the pope was regained, but the heretics remained obdurate. 
Justinian set himself up as the final arbiter of theological truth, but 
unfortunately he could not even induce his wife to accept his de¬ 
cisions on fundamental matters. She persisted in heresy all her days, 
aiding and abetting fellow heretics as l)est she could. In fact, Justinian 
himself fell into heresy in his later years. 

Justinian also undertook to rule the church with an iron hand. He 
was not completely successful, but he firmly established the system, 
vaguely foreshadowed by Constantine himself, that is now called 
Caesaropapism. The head of the state became an autocrat dominating 
l)oth temporal and spiritual matters, and acting as both Caesar and 
pope. Justinian further showed his enthusiasm for the religious unity 
of his empire bv closing the pagan schooU in .\thens (529) and 
driving the last Platonic philosophers to Persia. His gifts to the church 
were numerous, and among them the most famous was the mag¬ 
nificent Church of the Holy Wisdom (Hagia Sophia or, in Italian, 
Santa Sophia) at Constantinople. This building is perhaps the 
world’s finest e.\ample of Byzantine architecture. It is interesting to 
note that the religious polic\’ of Chosroes. the contemporary king of 
Persia, closely paralleled that of Justinian: Chosroes’ zeal for Zoroas- 
trian orthodo.xy equaled Justinian’s for Christian orthodoxy, and he 
practiced a sort of Zoroastrian Caesaropapism. 

.\s Justinian’s cunstant wars had bankrupted the Empire, his suc¬ 
cessors lacked the means to hold what he had won. Only a few years 
after his death the Lomliards occupied most of Italy (.56S-572), and 
the last imperial troops were driven from Spain in 612. Barbarians 
from the north again crossed the Danul>e into the Balkans, and the 
Persians resumed their aggressions. Realizing that the strength of the 
Empire lay in the East, the imperial authorities decidetl to hold their 
.Asiatic prosinces at any cost but to let the others go if necessary. 
Even this limited defense proved too much for the treasury, however, 
and exorbitant taxation drew groans even from the richest provinces. 
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Early in the seventh century a general named Heraclius (610-841) 
seized power, and the first years of his reign witnessed an un¬ 
precedented series of disasters. .\n able and aggressive Persian king, 
Chosroes II (590-628), took Antioch (611), Damascus (613), and 
Jerusalem (614), and even carried off the patriarch of Jerusalem and 
what was supposed to be the True Cross, .^s this True Cross, un¬ 
earthed some three centuries before by the mother of Constantine, 
was regarded as the holiest of all the relics in Christendom, its loss 
to the infidels spread despair over the Christian world. Five years 
later Persian annies entered .Alexandria (619), Meantime hordes of 
.Asiatic nomads, knowu as .Avars, were again invading the Balkans and 
they besieged Constantinople itself in 626. .At the same time, Chosroes 
made a quick dash across .Asia Minor and entered Chalcedon, on the 
.Asiatic shore of the Bosporus opposite Constantinople. The capital 
itself was not taken, how'ever, and this supreme effort so debilitated 
the Persians that they were incapable of further fighting. Seizing the 
offensive, Heraclius carried the war into Persia, defeated the king’s 
army near Nineveh, and sacked his palace at Ctesiphon. Soon there¬ 
after Chosroes was murdered by his son (62S), w’ho purchased peace 
by surrendering all the territories his father had won and returning 
the True Cross. Heraclius was then able to devote thirteen years to 
domestic reforms which eventually put the Empire on its feet once 
more. 

These long wars left both Byzantines and Persians bankrupt and 
exhausted, an easy prey to the followers of Mohammed who were 
then storming up out of the .Arabian peninsula. .As these .Arabs and 
their coreligionists w'ere destined to be Byzantium’s principal rivak 
throughout the remainder of her history, and finally to be her con- 
(|uerors, we must turn our attention to them and especially to their 
religion, which is called Islam or, more conunonly though less cor¬ 
rectly, .Mohammedanism. 
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19. THE RISE OF ISLAM 


The .\rabian peninsula is largely a desert, of little 
economic value. \’arious tril)es of nomads, called “bedouin," earned a 
scanty existence by pasturing sheep and camels, but the peninsula was 
always ox'erpopulated, and its peoples were often forced to seek new 
homes in the neighboring countries. Even in the fifth and sixth cen¬ 
turies these migrating bedouin had greatly disturbed both Romans 
and Persians. But not all .\rabs were bedouin. Along the western edge 
of the peninsula, not far from the Red Sea, were villages and cities 
inhabited by farmers and traders. .\t the extreme south, near the 
Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb where the Red Sea joins the Indian Ocean, 
lies the land of Yemen, famous for its inc-ense and spices. It was the 
ancient Shel>a. whose queen is mentioned in the Old Testament, and 
which the Romans called Arabia Felix (“Araby the Blest"). From 
ancient times Yemen had l)een an important c'ommercial center, 
\isited by caravans from afar. 

The region now known as the llejaz. north of Yemen along the 
eastern shore of the R«1 Sea, is in itself one of the most unpre¬ 
possessing parts of the peninsula, hut through it passed the trade 
routes connecting Yemen with Syria and Egv’pt. To avoid the in¬ 
tolerable heat of the coastlands, the principal road ran several miles 
inland, winding its way through rocky and mountainous country. It 
was regularly traveled by Arab traders, and along it lay important 
towns, the chief of which was Mecca. This famous city owed its im¬ 
portance. and perhaps even its existence, first to its copious water sup¬ 
ply and secondly to its Kaaba—a temple, or perhaps a simple enclos¬ 
ure, built around a large black stone, which was \isited by pilgrims 
from all parts of .Arabia. Mecca and the Kaaba had from time im- 
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memorial been under the protection of the Koreish, the Arab tribe of 
which Mohammed was a member. 

Little is known of the religion of the Arabs in the days before 
Mohammed. They were polytheists, each tribe having its own gods, 
but these deities had gradually been amalgamated, and in recent times 
there had been a tendency to revere one gotl. .Allah, above all others. 
Jews living in .Arabian cities, especially Medina some two hundred 
miles north of Mecca, had spread a knowle<lge of Judaism and even 
won a few converts, while .Abyssinian Christians had introduced a 
heretical form of Christianitv’. There arc also a few traces of Zoro- 
astrian ideas, but it is not clear whether they were brought to .Arabia 
by Zomastrians from Persia and Mesopotamia or, as seems more 
likely, by Jews as a part of Judaism. 

Mohammed 

Mohammed was Iwrn at Mecca about the year 570. From an early 
age he accompanied caravans as a camel boy, and upon reaching 
maturity he liecame business manager for a wealthy widow named 
Khadija, whom he eventually married (about ,595). His economic 
l>osition being thus assured, Mohammed liegan devoting much time to 
religious speculation, often withdrawing into the dc.sert, and about 
610 he came to lielieve that the .Angel Gabriel himself had brought 
him special messages from .Allah. He continued to receive the.se 
messages throughout his life, and they are now presersed in the 
Koran, the .sacred book of Islam. 

.At first .Mohammed mentioned his visions only to a few intimate 
friends, but almut 613 he began to preach publiclv, and even at this 
early date he proclaimed the two fundamental doctrines of Islam: 
“There is no God but Allah, and Mohammed is his Prophet!" He 
demanded that everv’ man submit himself to the will of .Allah as 
expounded by the Prophet. The .Arabic word for “submit.” islam, is 
-Still the offidal name of his religion, and a man actually so submitting 
himself is designated by the participial form of the same verb, 
moslem. This greaching aroused great opposition at Mecca, and 
especially from his own tribe, whose members profited greatly from 
the traditional pilgrimages to the Kaaba. They became so troublesome 
that Mohammed decided to shake the dust of the city from his feet 
and went to Medina (622). This flight from Mecca is commonly 
called the Hegira. Moslems consider it the crucial event in Moham- 
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mcds life and count years after it, just as Christians reckon time 
before and after the birth of Christ.* 

As Medina was just then being tom between tsvo rival factions, its 
citizens invited Mohammed to become their niler. He accepted the 
invitation, and the city (formerly called Yathrib) has ever since been 
known as “The City of the Prophet”—A/cc/inal an-nabi, or simply, 
Medina. Mohammed's views e.xpanded in many directions during his 
years there. Soon after arrising. he made the acquaintance of various 
Jew's, from whom he learned something of a higher religion. .\t first 
he believed his religion to be identical with Judaism and hoped to 
make Jenisalem his religious capital, but when the Jews refiLsed to 
accept him, he turned against them bitterly. Nevertheless, he incor¬ 
porated many Jew'ish ideas into his new religion. .\t the same time, 
his tasks as ruler of Medina were developing his latent statesmanship, 
and he presently began expressing the opinion that ail the world 
should become one vast theocratic state ruled by .Allah and his 
Prophet. Later legend declared that he even went so far as to send 
letters inviting the Roman and Persian emperors, fleraclius and 
Chosroes, to "submit” to .Allah. When he found it difficult to finance 
his government at Medina, Mohammed decided to punish the Mec¬ 
cans for their unbelief by raiding their caravans. In the pitched battles 
that followed, he and his a.ssociates usually were victorious, and thus 
arose the idea of a fihad, or holy war against infidels, which later 
played so great a part in spreading Moslem civilization. 

Wien the Meccans were at last ready to make peace, Mohammed 
granti*d them sarious concessions. He insisted that all idols be re¬ 
moved from the Kaaba, but he allowed the black stone to remain. 
Pilgrimages might continue as before, but the pilgrims must become 
.Moslems. In 630 Mohammed returned to Mecca in triumph. .As news 
of this victory spread through .Arabia, sheiks from all parts of the 
peninsula hastened to “submit.” A year later .Mohammed led a great 
pilgrimage to the Kaaba. after which he returned to Medina, where 
he died on June 8, 632. 

* Mosirm books in Western languages use the abbreviation a.b. (Anno Ue^irae, 
“Year of tbe Hegira"), much as (Kristians use the abbreviation A.n.. counting the 
year I a.m. from the day Mohammed supposedly left Mecca, July 16. 622 a.d. 
.Mohaiiimcd rejected the solar year then in general use and returned to the old 
lunar calendar of 354 and a fra^ion davs. As each lunar year begins about eleven 
days earlier than the moceding according to the solar calendar, a whole year is 
thus gained in about MU solar years. The year IS75 a.m. began on August 20, 
1955 A.D., which, according to our solar r^oning, was only 1333 years, one 
month, and four da)'s after the Hegira. 
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It is not eas\' to make up one’s mind about Mohammed’s character. 
As has been the case with most famous religious leaders, his followers 
have surrounded him with a mj-th and a halo, thereby raising him out 
of the class of ordinary’ mortals. His critics sometimes go to the 
opposite e.\tremc. In particular, they often question the reality of his 
visions. In his later years Mohammed may have invented sisions to 
suit an occasion, but there seems to be no valid reason for doubting 
the early ones. He was an impulsive enthusiast, an ardent hater, and 
a dreamer who may very well have thought he heard the voice of 
Gabriel. His responsibilities at Medina taught him to calculate, to 
dissemble, and to use the sword to supplement the force of .Mlah’s 
word, but he w’as always a brave soldier and a high idealist, and he 
succeeded to a remarkable degree in inspiring his followers with 
each of these noble \irtues. 

THE CALIPHS AST) THEIR CONQUESTS 

Mohammed had made no arrangements for a successor at the time 
of his death, so his closest associates assembled at Medina to select 
a new' leader for the Moslem community'. The leader thus chosen w’as 
called the Caliph, or “Successor." Upon the death of the first caliph, 
similar elections were held until four leaders had e,xtendcd their rule 
over a period of almost thirty years. 'These four caliphs were .\bu 
Bakr (632-634), Omar (6:34-644), Othman (644-656), and .\li 
(656-661). Each of the four had been closely associated w'ith 
Mohammed Isefore the Hegira, and each w'as related to him bv 
marriage: after the death of his wife Khadija, Mohammed had 
married daughters of the first two, and the last two had married 
daughters of Mohammed and Khadija. .Mi was also a cousin of 
Mohammed, the son of an uncle who had cared for the voting 
Prophet after the death of his parents. 

•■Mi was chosen by the religious e.xtremists liecause of his blood 
relationship with the Prophet, but tbough be was extremely ambi¬ 
tious and rather unscrupulous, he w-as not an able ruler and he soon 
was murdered. A kinsman of Othman then seized power as caliph 
and founded the Ommiad dynasty that niled until 750. The .Abbassid 
dynasty, descended from another uncle of the Prophet, then held 
power until 1258. During the greater part of this period, however, one 
or more rival dynasties contested its claims. As these successive 
dynasties of caliphs provide a convenient framework upon which to 
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arrange the rest of early Moslem history, we shall hereafter divide this 
historv into three great |>eriods: the first four “orthodox" caliphs, 
632-661; the Ommiads, 661-750; and the Abbassids. 750-1258. 

The death of Mohammed encouraged several Arab sheiks to with¬ 
draw their recent “submissions," and .\bu Bakr s first task was to bring 
them back into line. In this he was eminently successful, and within 
a year all .\rabia was again Moslem, this time permanently so. Shortly 
before his death, Mohammed had been planning a raid into the 
territory east of the Jordan River. Ahu Bakr carried out the proposed 
expedition, after which he sent an army against the Persians in Meso¬ 
potamia. His successor, Omar, directed astonishingly successful cam¬ 
paigns against both Persia and Byzantium. Moslem armies smashed 
the Persian forces and entered Mosul in 641, and within ten years they 
had occupied the whole of Persia. The conquest of Syria was even 
easier. Damascus was taken in 6;15; the coastal cities from Tyre to 
.\ntioch, and several inland cities such as .Aleppo, fell in 636; Jerusa¬ 
lem followed in 638; and last of all, Caesarea was taken in 640. Other 
.Arab forces, entering Egx'pt in 639, completed their conquest of the 
country by taking .Alexandria in 642. Within a year or two they had 
occupied Libya and Tripoli. Turning to the sea. other Moslems cap¬ 
tured the island of Cxquos in 649, and a smashing victory over the 
Byzantine naw gave them command of the eastern Mediterranean 
(655). In the course of these few years the first generation of Moslems 
coiupiered and united the greater part of the Near East. By thus 
restoring it to rule by Orientals, they avenged the victories of .Alex¬ 
ander the Great after almost a thousand years. 

Wonder naturally arises as to how a relatively small number of 
.Arabs could make such sweeping conejuests in so short a time. Great 
credit must of course be given to the enthusiasm of the Moslems, 
now united and inspired by their new religious faith, hut this is not 
the whole story. Both Persians and Byzantines had worn themselves 
out bv long years of fighting, and the .Arab attackers caught them un¬ 
prepared on a new front. Moreover, the Arabs fell upon a Persia 
already rent by civil war (eight kings had seized power and been 
overthrown during the five years separating the death of CJhosroes 11 
in 628 from the first Moslem attack in 63:3), and many factions pre¬ 
ferred the Arabs to their Persian rivals. 

The situation inside the Byzantine Empire was even more compli- 
c-ated. For many centuries the descendants of the various peoples con¬ 
quered by Alexander the Great had been growing increasingly rest¬ 
less under alien rule. In this theologically-minded age, they often 
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showed their hostilitv' to Constantinople by supporting various Chris¬ 
tian heresies. Coinersiotj to Islam then became an even more pointed 
way of defying Byzantine orthodo.xy, and submission came the more 
easily because the heretical doctrines, deeply influenced by ancient 
oriental traditions, often resembled the teachings of Mohammed more 
closely than they did the orthodo.\y which Constantinople was vainly 
trv’ing to impose upon its subjects. There are Christian writers who 
solemnly maintain that all Islam is just one more Christian heresy— 
though it would be truer to regard both religions as heresies of 
Judaism. The caliphs encouraged conversion by relieving all who 
became Moslems from tribute, yet they tolerated Judaism and Chris¬ 
tianity, seldom invoking the sword as an argument in theological 
disputation. Countless Orientals therefore remained tnie to Christian¬ 
ity for several generations, and large groups of oriental Christians 
(called Maronites) still exist today. Nevertheless, we have here one 
of the few cases in historx' in which large numbers of persons have 
deserted Christianity for a rival religion. 

Elstablishing their capital at Damascus, the Ommiad caliphs con¬ 
tinued the concjuests of their pretleeessors. In the northeast they 
added the modem Afghanistan and the region bevond the Oxiis with 
such ancient cities as Bokhara and Samarkand (709-712), and they 
pushed their frontier eastward across the Indus River (712). In Asia 
Minor they drove the Byzantines from all territory ea.st of the Taurus 
Mountains. But their most important conquests w'ere in the West. A 
series of successful raids in North .\frica carried their jwwer to the 
Atlantic, and by capturing Carthage in 698 they deprived Bvzantiiim 
of its last foothold in .\frica. Spain was invaded by a local .Moslem 
leader from Morocco (711), and as the Visigothic kingdom had long 
since fallen into decay, the peninsula was easily otx’upied by the 
invaders. Within a few years only the iiorthwesteni comer of Spain 
reinaint*d in Christian hands. Crossing the Pyrenees for the first time 
in 720. the invaders raidt'd southern and central Frantx* until thev 
were defeatetl in a battle near Tours in 732. They then retired to 
Spain, |)art$ of which they held f«>r more tlian seven hundred years, 
and where they built up a famous Islamic civilization. Their capital 
at Cordova became the most cisilized city in western Europe, a 
beacon of light and learning for the whole M’estcrn world. 

The .'Vbbassids tranferred their capital from Damascus to Baghdad, 
a city on the Tigris in Mesopotamia (762). From the cultural point 
of view, the next centurv' or two were the most brilliant in Moslem 
historv', but territorial expansion almost came to an end. .\ftcr two 
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great caliphs (Harun al-Rashid, 786-809, and al-Mamiin, 813-883), 
political decline set in and the empire quickly disintegrated. The 
Spanish Moslems had not recognized the .\bba$sids, and after 756 
they were governed by a member of the Ommiad family who had 
escaped massacre at the time of his dynastv’s downfall. This man 
and his succ-essors called themselves emirs (militarv' leaders) at first, 
but in 929 they assumed the title “Caliph,” thereby setting themselves 
up as independent rivals of the caliphs in Baghdad. North .Africa fell 
to two native dynasties liefore 800, one of which presently conquered 
Sicily and Sardinia (827). Soon after 868 the governor of Egv’pt be¬ 
came virtually an independent sovereign, and presently he added 
most of Syria to his domain. The greater part of .Arabia then fell to 
another dynasty (900). In the course of the tenth centurv north Africa 
and Egy pt were again united under the Fatimid dynasty-so called 
l)ecause it claimed descent from Mohammed's daughter, Fatima. This 
dynasty ruled Syria and the Hejaz as yvell, and Cairo became tlie 
most brilliant capital in the Moslem world. The Fatimids too called 
themselves caliphs. The eastern and northeastern provinces (in India 
and Afghanistan) had long since broken awav from the .Ablxassids, 
while between 867 and 874 most of Persia fell to rebels. .After alxnit 
900, therefore, the .Abbassids held little more than southern Iraq (the 
environs of Baghdad) and a comer of Persia. In fact, they usuallv 
were virtual prisoners of their Persian viziers or their Turkish body¬ 
guards. In the eleventh and bvelfth centuries, however, Moslem 
leaders from Turkestan conquered much of India, and others ex¬ 
tended these .Asiatic conquests in the sixteenth century. 

Though the political unity of the Moslem world was thus destroyed 
by A.D. 900, its component parts were still united by their common 
culture and their common devotion to Islam. We have seen that long 
before this time many Christians had come to regard their church, or 
Christendom, as their true fatherland, attaching their patriotic loyalty 
to it rather than to the Roman Empire or its various successor states 
(see pages 274 and 293). Similarly Moslems tended to attach their 
patriotic loyalty to what they called Dar al-Islam (the whole Islamic 
community, or the world of Moslem civilization), and to regard their 
temporal rulers as being of rather secondary importance. 

THE ISLAMIC RELIGION 

Islam, like Judaism and Christianity, is a book religion; that is to 
say, its fundamental teachings arc contained in a sacred book which 
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the faithful esteem as the revealed word of God. For Moslems this 
sacred book is the Koran, which professes to be the word of Allah, 
rcN’ealed to Mohammed through the Angel Gabriel. Tradition teaches 
that the oracles were written down as soon as they had been deliv- 
ered, or at any rate during Mohammed’s lifetime, and that after his 
death they were collected by his secretary. Their present form and 
arrangement, however, were determined in the days of the Caliph 
Othman. who ordered a new edition of the Koran shortly after 6.50. 
At present there are 1U stiras, or chapters, each of which is an inde¬ 
pendent oracle composed in rhythmic prose. E.xcept for the first sura, 
all are now arranged simply in decreasing order of length. Some 
stiras clearly date from the .Meccan period, others from the davs at 
Medina, but not much more can be said with certaint)’ about the 
origin of this famous book. 

Some of the earlier suras consist of vehement and picturesque de¬ 
nunciations of the Prophet’s enemies, or of lurid descriptions of the 
hell to which he consigned them, while others give equally vivid pic¬ 
tures of the paradise which he promised to beliexers. The elalmrate 
rules and regulations of later stiras .sometimes reflect Mohammed’s 
growing concern with matters of government and administration. 
Some stiras arc hymns of praise, reminiscent of the Psalms of the Old 
Testament; others are narratives based, in a few cases, on Bible 
stories; others contain arguments on theological topics; others con¬ 
sist of moral ma.xims or ethical teachings; and many are elocpient 
exhortations to belief in .Mlah and his Prophet. In fact, the contents 
of the Koran are so \aried that, at first glance, a Westerner is likely 
to consider the book utterly chaotic. Yet for manv centuries devout 
Moslems have found in it the beginning and end of all wisdom. The 
noble first sura, often compared to the Christian Lord’s Prayer, is 
recited countless times daily in public and private devotions. It is 
worth quoting in full, even though no translation can adequately re¬ 
produce the rhythm and exaltation of the .Arabic verses: 

Praise be to Cod. Lord of the worlds! 

The compassionate, the merciful! 

King on the day of reckoning! 

Thee only do we worship, and to Thee do we cry for help. 

Guide Thou us on the straight path, 

The path of those to whom Thou hast been gracious;—with whom Thou 

art not angry, and who go not astrav. 


[Rodwell tr.] 
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WTien Moslems began using the Koran as a guide to life they 
quickly encountered diGRculties. Sometimes passages composed at dif¬ 
ferent times and on different occasions contradicted each other, and 
questions sometimes arose to which the Koran provided no answer. 
Men tried to solve these problems in the light of remarks allegeiHy 
made by Mohammed or of his actions in similar cases. Traditions 
regarding the Prophet and his sayings were therefore collected and 
these books of tradition ( hadith) came to enjoy an authoritv' .second 
only to that of the Koran itself. .\nd finally, Moslems have always 
done many things which neither the Koran nor tradition explicitly 
commanded: such practices are said to be authorized by general 
consent. These various teachings were eventually amalgamated into 
a coherent system called the stinna (“orthodoxy"). While this ortho¬ 
doxy teaches that Islam has presented a rigid and unalterable svstem 
of faith and morals from the veiy first, such is not the case. Btnng 
a living religion, Islam has absorbeil countless doctrines and practices 
from its rivals during its long historv’, and it has often invented new 
ones, but thralogians have always managed to reconcile these accre¬ 
tions with the Koran or with tradition. 

Theology and Religious Practice 

From the days of Mohammed himself, Islamic theologv’ has cen¬ 
tered around six great points. (1) Monotheism: “There is no God but 
.Allah!" .Mohamnuxl recogiiizetl the Jews as fellow monotheists, but 
he regarded the Christian doctrine of the Trinity as a blasphemous 
denial of the divine unity, (2) Angels. Mohammed believed in a 
hierarchy of lesser spirits, servants of .Allah. He, like the Christians, 
took this theory of angels from the Jews, who in turn had taken it 
from the Persians. Mohammed also Ix'lieved in a Satan who niled 
over hosts of evil spirits (jinns). (3) Prophets. .Mohammed accepted 
the Hebrew prophets (among whom he numbered Jesus) as author¬ 
ized spokesmen of God. but he proclaimed himself the last and most 
important of the series. (4) Revelations. The Koran must be regarded 
as the final word of Goil's revelation, but Mohammed accepted the 
Jewish and Christian Scriptures as lesser revelations, and from them 
he derivetl his theories regarding creation and world history. (5) 
Heaven and hell. There would be a Day of Hesurrection and Judg¬ 
ment, after which the just would be sent to enjoy the pleasures of 
paradise while unbelievers and the wicked suffered in the fires of 
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hell. (6) Fate. Each man's fate, or lot in life {kismet), was deter¬ 
mined by the ine.\orable decrees of .\llah. Though these six funda¬ 
mental doctrines have aKvays remainetl the basis of Islamic theology, 
Mohammed never set them forth systematically. During the ne.xt 
three or four centuries, however, Moslem theologians worker! them 
up into elaborate systems of theology that undertook to explain every¬ 
thing in heaven and on earth. 

It was said that .Mohammed once prophesied that his followers 
would fall into seventx-three sects and that in the end seventv-two 
would he destroyed while one was saved. A partial fulfillment of the 
first half of this prophecy soon appeared, and though pious writers 
liked to limit Moslem sects to the number predicted by the Prophet, 
it actually rose much higher, .\s might be expected in a religion 
where church and state were closely entwined, the early divisions 
of Islam were at once political and theological. They began with the 
usurpation of the Ommiads after the murder of .\Ii (661). Devout 
partisans of .Ali not only insisted that the caliphate should be held 
only by descendants of Mohammed—that is, of .Ali and Fatima—but 
also accused the Ommiad faction of adding to the true doctrine of 
Mohammed. In the end they rejected the whole body of Islamic 
tradition. Islam was thus rent asunder, with the adherents of the 
Ommiads called Sunnites (from stinna, the orthodox tradition about 
■Mohammetl) while their opponents were Shi'ites (from shtaU, “sect”). 
This division has persisted down to the present day. The Sunnites are 
much the larger group, ami call themselves “orthodox,” while the 
Shi'ites have tjuarreled about many things and have divided into 
several minor sects. The Shi'ites intrcKliiced a new enthusiasm into the 
religion, they produced more fanatics than did their adversaries, 
they criticizeil the scholasticism of the Sunnites, often taking up 
mysticism instead, but they did not often win large numbers of 
followers. Nevertheless, the Shi'ites are now the major faction in 
Persia. 

The religious life of Moslems revolves largely around various prac¬ 
tices which are expected of everyone. (1) Recitation of the creed: 
'TTiere is no Cod hut Allah, and Mohammexl is his Prophet!" (2) 
Prayer. Every Moslem must pray five times daily, facing toward 
Mecca, after washing himself with water or, if that is not available, 
with sand. The prayers take various forms, but they usuallv include 
reciting the creed and the first sura of the Koran. (3) Fasting. During 
the month of Ramadan no Moslem may either eat or drink between 
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sunrise and sunset. (4) Alms. .At an early date alms were divided into 
two sorts, imposed and \oluntary, the former becoming a sort of ta.\ 
paid to the state and used for religious puqjoses. (5) Pilgrinw^e. 
Every Moslem is expected to make a pilgrimage to Mecca at least 
once in his life. Of course so long a trip is out of the question for the 
great majority of Moslems, but thou.sands of pilgrims still visit Mecca 
every year. (6) To these five duties Moslems .sometimes add that of 
taking part in a jihail, or holy war against the infidels, should one 
occur. 

In addition to imposing these major obligations. Mohammed laid 
down countless niles for lesser matters. He tolerated the old practice 
of polygamy, b«it a man might take only as many wives as he could 
support, and in no case more than four. Divorce was made ea.sy for 
men but impossible for women, though men were often deterred by 
the law ordering that they return her dowry to a divorced wife. 
Atlulterv was severely punished. Slavery was tolerated, but various 
laws mitigated the lot of slaves. Moslems were forbidden to drink 
fermented licpior or to eat pork, and the ancient practice of cir¬ 
cumcision was retained. 

Mohammed made no provision for a professional clergy, but soon 
the mullahs (teachers of Islamic law and dogma) attained a position 
approximating that of the medieval Christian clergy. Every town had 
one or more mosques, where the faithful assembled on Fridays for 
public prayer. Their prayers were led by an official c'alled an imam, 
who also preached a sermon. This imam, regarded as a repre.sentative 
of the caliph, was paid a small salary from funds contributed to the 
mosque by pious persons; often he was also a schoolteacher or other 
public servant. The muezzin chanted the call to prayer five times dailv 
from a minaret of the mosque. 

In the early days, Islam advanccHl hand in hand with political 
power and. until the decline of the .Abbassids, religion did not go 
in advance of empire. In more recent times the situation h;»s changed, 
with Islam making many converts in China and the Malay Peninsula, 
and even reaching the Philippines, without prior military conquest, 
hslam has also spread to central Africa, where its successes in the 
twentieth century arc said to fill the hearts of Christian missionaries 
with dismay. Islam is by no means a dead religion. .According to the 
most reliable estimates, there are over 300 million Moslems in the 
world today, as opposed to about 750 million Christians. If judged bv 
numbers alone, Islam is the world's second religion. 
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The Arabs who came out of the desert in the davs of Abu Bakr and 
Omar were largely illiterate bedouin. Two centuries later the caliphs 
at Baghdad ruled over what was then the worlds most highly civilized 
state. The .\rabs had learned much during these bvo hundred years, 
but not so much as the contrast here suggested might imply, and thev 
always were absorbers rather than the creators of cixilization. True 
.\rabs made up only a small fraction of the caliph’s subjects, and their 
contribution to the culture of his empire was correspondingly small. 
This brilliant new Moslem civilization was the creation of all the 
\aried peoples of the Near East. Syrians and Egv'ptians tracetl their 
cultural roots back to ancient Eg\'pt and Babvlonia, in spite of the 
veneer of flellenistic civilization imposed upon them since .Alexander 
the Great; Iranians aiul Iraqis showed a similar veneer of Persian cul¬ 
ture covering more ancient oriental foundations. Now that the peoples 
of the Near East were again master in their own house, long-sub- 
mergetl oriental features of their culture once more predominated. 
Cultural leaders did not reject the heritage of Greece and Persia, 
however, and to the resulting cultural amalgam true Arabs con¬ 
tributed three elements, namely, political unity, the Islamic religion, 
and the Arabic language. 

Tile area of the Moslem w'orld, extending from the Indus River 
westward to the .Atlantic Ocean, was larger than the Roman Empire 
in its most glorious days, and its cidture was more homogeneous than 
that of Rome’s varictl empire had ever been. There were frequent 
wars on the frontiers, to be sure, as well as occasional relK'llions at 
home, and perhaps the roads and towns were not so well policed as 
they hatl been in Roman times, yet a higher degree of peace and 
economic prosperity prevailed under the caliphs than the Western 
world had known since Rome s Good Emperors” six hundred years 
before. 

Cultural units' was promoted by the law of Islam rex|uiring pil¬ 
grimage to Mecca. Every year thousands of pilgrims visited the Holy 
City from everv' Moslem countrv', taking home with them new ideas 
of ever)' sort. Pilgrimage thus became a great educational and unify¬ 
ing experience. .As Islamic law forbade translating the Koran into a 
foreign language, all good Moslems ha<l to know some Arabic, anti 
this remarkably flexible language soon proved that it could meet the 
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requirements of an elaborate and highly developed ci\iIization. A 
Moslem could travel from one end of his world to the other with this 
one language, wliereas a Roman traveler would have required both 
Greek and Latin. 

The caliplis and the aristocrats surrounding them were proud of 
their Arab blood, but they conveniently forgot that their mothers and 
grandmothers had usually been harem slaves of non-Arab origin. Thus 
the mother of Harun al-Kashid was a Persian slave, as was the mother 
of his son al-Mamun. perhaps the most glorious of the .Abbassids: even 
if his grandfather had been a pure .\rab (which he was not), al- 
Mamun would have been only one-quarter .\rab and three-quarters 
Persian. Soldiers, traders, and scholars, who traveled freely over the 
whole Moslem world, were of equally varied racial origin, but the 
peasantry was little influenced by the coming of Islam. 

Likewise the political policies of the caliphs were .\rab only in a 
diluted way. Omar and Othman were fighters and leaders, who had 
neither training nor e.vjK'rience in governing foreign peoples. They 
therefore continued whateser local government they found in con¬ 
quered countries, usually leaving the former bureaucrats in office. 
When the Ommiads were ruling from Damascus, they absorljed much 
of the old Byzantine ss’stem. and similarly in Baghdad the .\bbassids 
fell under powerfnl Persian influence. In each case the ovenvhelming 
majority’ of those going through the routine of government were non- 
.\rabs who continued to nde as before the coiujuest. It thus came 
about that while the first caliphs were dem<K’ratic leaders of Arab 
tribesmen, tlieir successors quickly forgot this primitive democracy. 
The caliph Harun al-Rashid (of Arabian Sights fame) is still taken 
as a classic example of the aloof oriental despot. Surrounded by a 
court of sycophants and eunuchs and a harem of beautifid slave girls 
adept at intrigue, perfidy, and poison, he niled through a sizier over 
an abject jH'opIe with a despotism that could be tempered only by 
assassination. 

The fabulous splendor of Harun al-Rashid's court at Baghdad also 
Ixjars witness to the wealth of his empire. .Agricidture was of c-ourse 
the foundation of its economic life. The rich soils of Mesopotamia and 
Egypt were again exploited to the fullest extent, with large sums of 
money devoted to repairing and expanding the irrigation systems. 
New crops were introducetl from India and elsewhere. Some, such as 
cotton, soon attained wiile usage and high (‘conomic value while 
others, such as the citrus fruits, remained luxuries until quite recent 
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times. Thi* cities of the empire were industrial centers, with textiles 
taking the lead in economic importance while ironwork and ceramics 
came close behind. Except for the Aegean and .Adriatic seas, the 
Mediterranean was almost wholly in Moslem hands, a highway for 
Moslem commerce. Ships and traders followed the coast from Spain 
along North .Africa to Tunis (not far from the ruins of ancient 
Carthage), .Alexandria, and .Antioch. Others sailed from the Red Sea, 
or from Basra on the Persian Gulf, through the Indian Ocean to 
India or the Malay Peninsula, and occasionally even to China, while 
still others \entureil south along Africa as far as Madagascar. Camel 
caraN'ans traversed Egx'pt from the Mediterranean to the Red Sea. 
followed the old trade routes north to Syria, or crossed the desert 
from Damascus or .Aleppo to Mesopotamia and Persia. Others skirted 
the southern shores of the Caspian and passed through the ancient 
and famous cities of Merv, Bokhara, and Samarkand on their way to 
Kashgar, at the western tip of China. Here Moslems traded with 
Chinese merchants. Midway between Europe and the Far East, 
Baghdad became famous among the world’s wealthiest and most 
cosmopolitan cities. 

Science and Philosophy 

From the eighth to the tenth or eleventh centuries the Moslem 
world was very active intellectually, with Baghdad as its great center 
but with lesser centers scattered over the empire from Cordova to 
Bukhara. Scholars and learned men were constantly traveling from 
one center to another, spreading their learning as they went. Educa¬ 
tional institutions, however, were rather primitive. Elementary educa¬ 
tion was left to individual initiative. Young boys were first sent to a 
local teacher, perhaps an imam, who might teach the elements of 
reading and writing. Most of them would then be apprenticed to a 
trade or a profession, but a few ambitious pupils would eagerly seek 
out teachers with reputations for learning. Moreover, the Abbassid 
caliphs took an active interest in intellectual matters. Famous observa¬ 
tories were built at Damascus and Baghdad by al-\famun; scientific 
societies were founded and subsidized; and finallv, toward the middle 
of the eleventh century, came an institution which has been looselv 
called the University of Baghdad. Its professors were hired by the 
state to give public instruction, especially in law and medicine; it 
made prosision for the housing and care of the students; it had a large 
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lihran'; and it conferred degrees. Similar institutions arose later at 
N'ishapur (Persia), Damascus, Cairo, and elsewhere, and the Fatimids 
actively encouraged schools in Egypt. A strong intellectual class was 
thus created. 

One of the first tasks of Moslem scholars was to absorb as much as 
possible of the scientific and philosophical knowledge of their 
predecessors, both Greeks and Orientals. Their way was prepare<l by 
CJhristians of the Nestorian heresy, who translated Greek lx>oks into 
Syriac, a language akin to Arabic. Then, in the ninth centurv', the 
works of Plato and Aristotle. Euclid and Ptolemy, Hippocrates and 
Galen, and other renowned Greeks were translated into .\rabic—often 
from the SsTiac. The most active of the translators was a Nestorian 
named Hiinayn ibii Ishaq, who flourished in the days of al-Mamun. 
Other works were translated into Arabic from the Persian, still others 
from Sanskrit. Some Moslem scholars produced huge works of an 
encyclopetlic sort in which they strove to include all learning, therebv 
presers ing a large part of the scientific knowledge acquired in earlier 
times. Others added greatly to this knowledge, especially in the fields 
of mathematics, medicine, and geography. 

Moslem mathematicians learned from India to use the symbols now 
called “.Arabic numerals,” including the use of a cipher for “zero." 
Tliis invention of the cipher, making it possible to arrange numbers in 
columns of units, tens, hundreds, etc., has been hailed as one of the 
great steps forward in the history of arithmetic.* The .Moslems also 
curried further the Greek discoveries in geometrs’, to which they 
added plane and spherical trigonometiy, and they inventetl algebra. 
They also inherited the old oriental interest in astronomy. Having the 
scientific works of Ptolemy, they knew that the earth is round—which 
fact was then largely ignored in western Europe—and thev accepted 
the Ptolemaic theory- that the earth is the center of the universe, 
surrounded by spheres containing in turn the moon, the sun, the 
planets, and the “fixed" stars. They developed the details of this 
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’ Imagine a Roman boy adding DCCLVII. .MCIX, and CLX.\XVIII, and 
getting as the conect answer MMLIV! The Creek system of writing mimeraU was 
almost as awkwiird. Creeks and Romans added and subtracted with the aid of an 
abacus—a frame crossed b\- several wires along each of which ten counters slid. 
(The use of this device, incidentally, is not an inconvenient wav of adding: a 
Japanese Ixank clerk equipped with an abactu once defeated an American with 
an adding machine in totaling up a huge column of figures.) MultipKing was 
<lone by repeated additions, but tne disision of large numbers was very' difficult 
Try to divide MMCCCCLXIX by DCCCXXIIl. It can be done only by gucss^ 
work and memory. 
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system with the aid of their new mathematics, and they- compiled 
numerous astronomical tables which long remained the best in the 
world. 

Moslem scientists won their most enduring fame in the field of 
medicine. .\t first they depended upon Creek medicine, as transmitted 
to them by Nestorians. many of whom were excellent physicians them¬ 
selves and who translated Hippocrates and Calen into .Arabic. Becom¬ 
ing the best physicians in the world. Moslems presently produced a 
huge medical literature of their owm. High among the famous Moslem 
physicians stood al-Kazi, or in Latin. Rhazes (c. 86S-925), who was 
bom in Persia but who became head physician in a large hospital at 
Baghdad founded by Harun al-Rashid. He \STote many treatises on 
medical subjects, including an important work on smallpox and 
measles, and he compiled a huge encyclopedia of medical knowledge 
which remained standard for several centimes. His greatest successor 
was Ibn Sina, or in Latin. .\v'icenna (980-10.37), likewise a Persian, 
who compiled an equally famous medical encyclopedia. The Canon, 
and who also wrote on philosophy and theology. 

Moslems had learned from the Greeks how to determine latitude 
by sighting the elevation of stars with an astrolabe; from the Chinese 
they had leametl the use of the compass; and their navigators had 
Ix'tter maps than were ever made before. Travelers wrote Ixxiks 
describing the countries and cities they hail visited, which included 
India and China as well as Christian Europe. Moslem gwigraphers 
thus luid a far wider view of the world than that of their Creek and 
Roman predecessors or their Christian cxuitemporaries, and their 
knowledge of it was far more accurate. 

.\t the same time Moslem historians vv'ere writing histories, manv 
of which were superior to anything appearing in western Europe 
during those centuries and a few of which could stand comparison 
with the works of Creek and Roman writers. The most illustrious of 
.\rabic historians was Ibn Khaldun (1332-1406). Boni in Tunis to a 
family ex|X‘lled by the Spaniards from Seville, where they had once 
heen members of the Moslem aristocracy, Ibn Khaldun was long in 
the service of .Moslem rulers at Fez, Cranada, Damascus, and Cairo, 
and he passerl several years at Oran, where he composevl his huge 
Universal History. In the long introduction to this work he set forth 
his views on how society develops, elaborating a philo,sophv of his¬ 
tory which has received high praise from modem scholars in'cause of 
its profundity, its comprehensiveness, and the sheer intellectual power 
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it displays. It has even been rated above anything said on the subject 
by such ancient writers as Plato, Aristotle, and St. Augustine. 

These studies and this new learning often raised grave problems 
in the minds of devout Moslems. Mohammed and his early disciples 
knew nothing of such matters, and Islam, like most great religions, 
has always been bede\ iled by ignorant fanatics who insist that divine 
revelation contains all that men need to know. Moslem scholars and 
thinkers have always stood in danger of persecution by this rabble. 
Nevertheless, men made fniitful efforts to harmonize the new learning 
with the religious truths revealed in the Koran. They started with 
.\ristotle’s ideas as set forth in the Metaphysics, or perhaps it would 
be truer to say, with .Aristotle’s ideas as misunderstood by Porphyry 
and other Neo-Platonists (see page 256). It was these Moslem writers 
who first referred to .Aristotle as al-failasuf, “The Philosopher,” an 
epithet often applied to him by Christians a few centuries later. The 
most imix)rtaut of the early Moslem philosophers was al-Kiudi (bom 
c. 8.50), one of the few intellectual leaders of Islam who was a tnie 
.Arab; but the philosopher Iwst known in the West w;ui Ibu Hushd, or 
in Latin. .Averrow (1126-1198), the son of a lawyer in Cordova. Pro- 
foundlv conx’inced that there can l>e no basic contradiction Ix'tween 
resealetl religion and science, or between faith and reason, .Avermes 
wrote many Imoks attempting to reconcile the two, and in due time 
w'e shall see with what care and profit his treatises were studied by 
Christian theologians in the next centuiy (see page 571). 

Unfortunately the Mo.slems also perpetuated much of the supersti¬ 
tion and magic that had been so prevalent in the late Homan Empire, 
sometimes tiirnitig astronomy into astrolog)', and chemistiy into 
alchemy. Avicenna. al-Kindi. and others of superior intellect ful¬ 
minated in vain against such su]X'rstition, and even today popular 
belief holds that there is, or ought to lie, something “.Arabic” about 
i»strolog\- and magic. 

In pre-Islamic Arabia the poet had been a man of importance w'hose 
poems (juickly passed from mouth to mouth. Under the Ommiads, 
scholars began to make collections of these early war songs, hunting 
songs, love songs, elegies, and satires. In later times, new sorts of 
poetry were introduced, perhaps in imitation of Persian or Indian 
models, and long ballads were recited by minstrels to the accompani¬ 
ment of music from a lute or a guitar. But poets never lost their 
enthusiasm for the pre-Islamic tv-pes, and we shall see that the Euro¬ 
pean troubadours learned much from them (page 587). 
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GRANADA; ROOM IN THE ALHAMBRA PALACE 

Th# WTiile the storyteller never enjoyed the same high prestige as the 

Arabian poet in Moslem lands, people were always glad to hear stories, and 
Night* collections of them presently appeared. The collection best known in 

the West is The Arabian Nights. It was compiled in Egypt in the 
fifteenth centurj’, but many of its stories are very old, some being of 
Persian, or Indian, or even ancient Egyptian origin. They are per¬ 
meated with the spirit of Islam, but it is well to remember that their 
idealization of Harun al-Rashid and the Baghdad of his day exhibits 
no greater historical accuracy than the novels of Sir Walter Scott 
(written about 1820) which deal with the Crusades of the twelfth 
century. 

Arabic The story of the other Islamic arts is much the same. Moslem 

fina art* architects, for example, began by copying the buildings they found 
in the lands that had been conquered, but before long they were 
making additions of their own. Domed Byzantine churches were 
copied as mosques, but the slender and graceful minarets were soon 
added. Persian pointed arches grew into the round horseshoe arch. 
The opportunities of Islamic painters and sculptors were limited, for 
Moslem tradition taught that Mohammed had been very strict in his 
interpretation of the Hebrew Second Commandment—"Thou shalt not 
make unto thyself any graven image, nor the likeness of anything that 
is in heaven above, or in the earth beneath, or in the waters under the 
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GRANADA; CENERAIIFE AND CARDEN 

earth.” Artists might sometimes disregard this commandment in 
sectilar art, but they did no very important work. They leametl to 
make pleasing decorations from geometrical figures and inscriptions, 
however, and thus created the st)’le which we still call “arabesque.” 
Since most Moslems lived not far from the desert, they were likely to 
consider a garden shaded with fruit trees and cooled with a fountain 
of water the nearest earthly approach to paradise, and they developed 
great skill at landscape gardening. Their artistic talents received high 
expression in the great mosques at Baghdad, Damascus, and Cairo, 
but they may also be seen to advantage in Spain—in the Ciralda 
Tower at Seville, in the great mosque at Cordova, and in the famous 
Alhambra and Ceneralife at Granada. Though the latter buildings are 
rather late (the end of the thirteenth century), they show Moslem 
architecture, landscaping, and decoration in their most charming 
forms. Granada is now \isited every year by countless pilgrims— 
romantic pilgrims from America and Europe—especially since Wash¬ 
ington Irving captured and immortalized its bewitching beauty in his 
Talcs of the Alhambra (1832). 





20. THE BVZANTINE EMPIRE 
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The brilliant achievements of the Moslems should 
not blind us to the contemporan,- activities of their Byzantine rivals. 
These Byzantines had seen bad times in the seventh century, when 
their richest provinces in .Asia and Africa fell to the infidels, and the 
Balkans were devastated by Slav ic invaders. In 700 the imperial au¬ 
thorities held a firm grip only on Thrace and .Asia Minor (including 
Armenia)-or slightly more than the Turkish Republic of today. They 
kept a looser hold on the Balkans, and in a still looser way they held 
the Exarchate of Italy—scatteretl territories including Ravenna, 
Venice, Rome, the “heel" and “toe" of Italy, Sicily, and Sardinia- 
Corsica. But might)' Rome’s official successor retained only these few 
fragments of her world empire. 

Nevertheless, the domestic reforms of Heraclius (610-641) pres¬ 
ently Ix'gan to pay dividends, and toward the end of the seventh 
centur)' Byzantine armies checked the Moslem advance. .Arab fleets 
sailed through the Dardanelles to attack Constantinople annually 
from 673 to 678 while Arab armies dashed across Asia Minor to 
besiege the city. The fleet attacked once more in 717, but in every 
case the attackers were driven away. At the same time the Balkan 
Peninsula was being reduced to order. During the eighth century and 
the first half of the ninth, the Empire was distracttnl by religious con¬ 
troversies, but even these controversies ended (&t3) just as the 
decline of the Abbassid calipbate l>egan. During the next two hun¬ 
dred years Constantinople riv aled Baghdatl as one of the world’s lead¬ 
ing cities, and the Byzantine Empire attained her greatest glor) under 
the -Mactxlonian dynasty of emperors (867-1057). Her annies re¬ 
gained large areas once lost to .Moslems in Syria and crushed various 
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enemies in the Balkans; her traders held their own against Moslem 
rivals in the Mediterranean; her trcasur\’ was full; and her culture 
attained its most hrilliant development. 

The drear\' chronicle of By/antium's dynasties and wars nee<l not 
detain us, but several features of her civilization deserse our attention. 
This civilization was new and different from that of Greece and Rome, 
and its influence is still felt in the world today. In culture, as in 
tliplomacs- and war, the highest hope of the By7.iintines was to keep 
what thev had inherited from their predecessors. They were less crea¬ 
tive culturallv than their Moslem rivals, yet they built up social and 
political institutions that were admirably adapted to preserving an 
inherited civilization in time of stress and danger. Three of these 
institutions—the autocracy, the army, and the church—were especially 
characteristic of the Byzantine age. 

Though the Bvzantine emperors claimed to be lawful successors 
to .\ugustus. Trajan, and Marcus .\urclius, their resemblance to these 
predecessors is not easily discerned. They even differed from such 
intermediate emperors as Diocletian and Constantine. They called 
themsehes “autocrats," or rulers dependent upon and accountable to 
no one hut themselves, and they insisted that all earthly power 
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derived ultimately from thcm-though they might piously add that 
this power descended through them from Gotl. In practice, however, 
their autocracy was checked by many political and financial forces. 
In theoiy-, the emperor was elected by the higher officials of the state 
(who formed the senate), with subsequent ratification bv the armv 
and the people, but practice was quite different. From time to time an 
ambitious man would seize control by rebellion. The successful rebel 
would then keep power in his family by having his son elected and 
consecrated during his own lifetime, and in like manner the son would 
assure succession to his descendants. .As the empt>rors thus chosen 
could be removed from office only by assassination, the new' dvnasri' 
remained in power until another successful rebel appearetl. 

The emperor lived in a splendid palace where all the details of his 
public and private life were conductetl with great pomp and circum¬ 
stance. The court ceremonial, derived from that of the Persian kings, 
was designed primarily to dazzle visitors with the august majesty of 
the emperor, and the harb;irian ambassarlor w’ho remained unim¬ 
pressed by all this formality was indeed a remarkable man. With the 
passage of time, however, obsequiousness elaborated court ritual to 
absurd extremes, and today many persons somewhat erroneously 
regard bow'ing and scraping before the mighty as the most character¬ 
istic feature of Byzantine civilization. 

Many emperors were capable men who letl armies themselves and 
took personal charge of the administration. On the other hand, those 
who owed their exalted position to their lucky birth sometimes 
showed little interest in ruling and left the chores of government to 
their subordinates. In either case, the detailt'd work w’as done by an 
enormous bureaucracy, inherited from late Koman times. Memlrers of 
this bureaucracy were arrange<l in an elaborate hierarchy, each level 
of which enjoyed its own titles, honors, and privileges. They con¬ 
ducted the gosemment with great ruthlessness, employing a large 
and irresponsible secret police to ferret out the slightest plot or 
grumbling against the government. Punishments were severe and 
cruel, often taking the form of maiming or blinding the offender. .An 
especially monstrous case of Bvzantine cruelty occurred in 1014 when 
fifteen thousand Bulgarian prisoners of war were blinded while 150 
others were left with only one eye apiece to lead their comrades home. 
In spite of its many defects, howeser, the Byzantine autocracy con¬ 
tinued to lumber along for many centuries, and it preserved much of 
antiquity’s heritage for later and happier times. 
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Conditions being what they then were, the armed forces were of 
supreme importance to Byzantium, and in retrospect the achiexe- 
rnents of the Bs-zantine army seem quite remarkable. The science of 
warfare had developed greatly since Roman times, much of its 
progress being due to Bvzantine generals. The Roman army had been 
largely infantry, but the Byzantines leanted from the Persians how to 
use cavalry. Thereafter they relied especially upon cataphracts—heavy 
cavalry, with horse and rider protected by coats of mail (small inter¬ 
locked rings of metal) and armed with long lances like medieval 
knights in armor. For scouting and quick raids, they used light 
cavalrv', armed with javelins (throwing spears) or bows and arrows, 
but they put less emphasis upon the traditional infantry’. Military 
engineers made equal progress in the science of fortification and 
bridge building, and they invented the famous “Greek fire —ap¬ 
parently a petroleum product used to spread fire on enemy lx>ats or 
bridges. 

Justinian's successors recruited their annies by conscription. The 
Empire was divided into districts called “themes, each of which was 
required to raise and maintain one army corps. It has been estimated 
that in the ninth century the Byzantine army included about 120,000 
men, or almost half the number maintained by the whole Roman 
Empire in the second century'. The importance of military affairs at 
this time is also indicated by the fact that military commanders 
gradually superseded the civilian governors in the themes, and mili¬ 
tary gos'eniment was thus extende<l to the whole Empire. There was 
also a Byzantine navy, but the imperial authorities rarely gave it 
adequate support. It sometimes drove back Moslem pirates, but on 
occasion its inadequacy caused the army to suffer serious reverses. 

Byzantine Christianity 

Throughout Byzantine times the church ser\ed as a prop and 
emlK’llishment to the throne and the throne repaid these sers'ices by 
supporting the church. The state clearly was the major partner in 
this marriage, and though the clergy mildly criticized the government 
at times, they never ceased reminding their flocks that unquestioning 
obedience to the civil authorities was a major Christian virtue. But 
while each partner may have derived some benefits from this union 
of church and state, each also suffered from it. Theological con¬ 
troversies often distracted the state; politicians blatantly invoked 
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religion to justify their policies or their crimes; and political domina¬ 
tion rohlx-d the church of much of its ritality. 

The head of the church organization was the patriarch of Con¬ 
stantinople, who, like the heads of other departments of state, was 
appointed by the emperor. So thoroughly was the Byzantine Church 
habituated to state control that, after the Turkish conquest (1453), 
it allowed the sultan to appoint its patriarchs, even though he was 
a .\lo,slern and. as caliph, the successor of .Mohammed and titular 
head of Islam!’ Moreover, when Eastern Christianity spread to peo¬ 
ples (notably the Slavs) not ruled from Constantinople, separate 
churches were set up for them in which local sovereigns enjoyed pre- 

* In practice the situation was not quite so anomalous as it might seem What 
usuallv hap«-n«l was that, when a patriarch died, the leading churchmen would 
asKiiihle, sel^ the one of their number whom they peferred as his successor 
authorities to appoint that man. Sinc-c the fall of tlw 
Turlcish Empire during World War I. the patriarch has been chosen freely by the 
church leaders. ^ ^ 
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rogatives similar to those of the Byzantine emperors. In modem 
times, therefore, Russia and the various Balkan states have each had 
their own independent church organizations, each dominated by the 
local government, and the leadership of the patriarch of Con¬ 
stantinople in the Elastem Church has depended largely upon his 
[vrsonal prestige. 

Constantine, Justinian, and their successors were firmly convinced 
that, if the church was to be of any use to them, it must be firmly 
united theologically as well as administratively. They therefore laid 
great emphasis upon theological orthotlo.xy, and even today the 
Elastem Church calls itself the “Orthodo.x Church." Nevertheless, the 
speculative spirit of the Greeks made it difficult to preserse theological 
uniformity, and the church was rent by one heresy after another. 
Following the e.vamples of Constantine and Justinian, the Byzantine 
emperors vainly attempted to enforce the acceptance of orthodox 
doctrine. Moreover, heresies often became symbols of dissatisfaction 
with existing political or social conditions, and only rarely did the 
rank and file in the rival hosts of orthodoxy and heresy have a clear 
comprehension of the fantastic theological subtleties which they dis¬ 
puted so fanatically. They merely favored or opposed the Byzantine 
system as a whole. 

It would be tedious to trace the complicatetl history of theological 
controversy in the Eastern Church, yet a few of the major heresies 
require our attention. One important early heresy, the .Arianism of 
the fourth centurv, c-oncemed the doctrine of the Trinity (see page 
2S5). Though orthodoxy taught the equality of the three "Persons" 
in the Trinitx’, .\rius preferred to subordinate the Sou (and the Holy 
Ghost) to the Father, .\rius explicitly accepted the divinity of Christ, 
however, and his views should not be confused with those of modem 
Unitarians and others who regartl Jesus as simply a great religious 
leatler. In later centuries, theologians quarreled oxer the so-called 
dual nature of Christ, with orthodo.xy teaching that Jesus was at once 
perfect Gotl ami perfect Man. Tlie Nestorians dex iated from this 
norm by laving too much emphasis on his humanity, the Monophysites 
oxeremphasized his dixinitx’, and still others disturbed the balance in 
other ways. 

.\n even more bitter controxersx’ aro.se in the eighth century over 
the xvorship or reverence paid to images. The "iconcK’lasts" xvent 
around smashing images (or. as they said, “idols") and they enjoyed 
imperial favor under the Isaurian dynasty (717-820), but in the end 
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their opponents, the “iconodules" (image-worshipers), won out (843). 
The iconoclasts were especially strong in Asia Minor and the Eastern 
provinces, where Islam was making rapid progress, while the 
iconodules were mostly in Greece. Iconoclasts often charged that Cod 
favored the idol-smashing Moslems as a punishment of Christians for 
their idolatry, to which the rival faction replied that infidel successes 
were God’s punishment of Christians for their sacrilegious destruction 
of the holy images. When the Creeks finally won, many iconoclasts 
accepted what they considered the purer worship of Islam, and there¬ 
after the Orthodo-x Church was almost wholly Creek. The victory over 
iconoclasm therefore marked a decided setback to the powerful 
Orientalizing forces in the Byzantine Empire. 

'Throughout the Bs’zantine period the patriarch of Constantinople 
and the pope of Rome were rarely on friendly terms. In general the 
leaders of the Eastern and Western churches managed to agree in 
matters of doctrine, making orthodoxy the same everywhere, but in 
matters of power and prestige they remained bitter rivals. The popes 
were already insisting that they be recognized as holding supreme 
authorit)' over the entire Christian Church, while the patriarchs de¬ 
manded complete equalits'. ’The final breach came in 1054, since 
which date the Roman Church has denounced the Eastern Church as 
schismatic, while the Orthodox Church regards the Roman as hereti¬ 
cal.^ 

The Eastern churches, both orthodox and heretical, were active in 
missionarx' work, often with the support of the emperor. In the 
fourth centurx" an .\rian named Ulfilas (d. 381) converted the Goths, 
through whom .\rian Christianity spread to nearly all the other 
Germanic tribes. Ulfilas also made a Gothic translation of the Gospels, 
parts of which are still available. They are our oldest example of 


* A church ii said to be schismatic when it ses'ers political and administrative 
connection with another thou^ no differences of doctrine separate them; it is 
heretical if it teaches unorthodox doctrines. The only theolocical difference sepa¬ 
rating the Eastern and Western churches is one concerning the so-called “Proces¬ 
sion of the Holy Chost“ or the “Filioque.“ The Roman Church accepts a version 
of the creed which says of the Holy Ghost that he “proceedeth from the Father 
and the Son.” The Creeks denounce the words “and the Son” (in Latin. Ftiioquc) 
as an unauthorized insertion by Rome. Ccnintless differences in practice charac¬ 
terize the two churches (Eastern churches conduct their services in national lan¬ 
guages, (or example, and allow priests to many) but none is regarded as 
fundamental. The essential difference between the two churches concerns the 
supremacy of the pope. Certain groups of Eastern Christians, known as Uniates. 
has* acceded papal suprenukcy and ate therefore recognized by the pope, though 
they retain their distinctive liturgy, their married clergy, etc. 
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literahire in a Germanic tongue. The importance of Nestorian phy¬ 
sicians anti translators in the intellectual history of the Moslem world 
has already been indicated. Other Nestorians carried their variety of 
Christianity to India and even to China in the seventh and eighth 
centuries, while Monophysites from Egv'pt converted Abyssinia and 
even entered .\rabia. 

In the ninth centurv' two Orthodox missionaries. Cv-ril and Meth¬ 
odius, converted various Slavic tribes living in Bohemia and Moravia. 
The new alphabet thev invented, based on the Greek, is still used to 
write Russian, Serbian, and Bulgarian. The most important victory 
of Orthodox missions came more than a hundred years later, about 
990, when Prince N'ladimir, the ruler of Kiev in southeastern Russia, 
accepted the Byzantine form of Christianity and ordered his people 
baptized. The Russian Orthodox Church, thus founded, eventually 
Irecame the largest and most powerful branch of the Eastern Church. 

While Bvzantine missionaries were entering Russia from the south¬ 
west, Moslems were forcing their way through the Caucasus at the 
southeast. The native tribes living north of the Black Sea, caught be¬ 
tween two fires, therefore found it difficult to maintain a pagan 
neutrality. The ruler of one such tribe, the Khazars, having no desire 
to offend either of his powerful neighbors by accepHng the religion 
of the other, about 750 ordered his people to embrace Judaism, of 
which he had learned from Jewish merchants from Constantinople. 
This is the only large-scale conversion to Judaism known to history. 

Economic Life 

.\griculture was the foundation of Byzantine economic life. In pre- 
Moslem days Egvpt had provided much of the grain consumevl by 
the capital while more luxurious foosls came from Syria. In later times 
Asia Minor had the difficult task of feeding Constantinople as well 
as herself, which led her to develop a highly intensive agriculture, 
much superior to anything then knovyn to western Europe. The land 
was divided into large estates, held either by wealthy aristocrats or 
by monasteries, and was cultivated by multitudes of serfs. Occa¬ 
sionally the government tried to break up these estates, especially in 
the days of the iconoclast emperors, but its efforts were in vain. The 
serfs continued to lead rather wretched lives while the landlords lived 
in luxury at Constantinople. Here tliey spent their huge incomes and 
thus added conspicuously to the wealth and splendor of the city. 
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Constantinople was a large and beautiful ciU', the finest in Europe 
and a ri\'al to the Baghdad of Hanin at-Kashid. It was a ciU’ worthy 
to be the capital of a great empire. Situated at the crossing between 
Europe and .\sia, famed for its churches and palac'es, it was visited 
regularly by traders and travelers from distant countries, and it 
proudly claimed to be the center of the world. Several cities in .\sia 
Minor, and two or three in the European prosinces of the Empire, 
were larger and richer than any cits' in Europe before the tsvelfth 
centurs'. The population of these lesser cities had decUned somewhat 
from its maximum in tlie heyday of the Roman Empire, but we have 
no reliable materials upon which to base an estimate of actual num¬ 
bers. 

These cities were filled with craftsmen who continued the high 
traditions of ancient times. .\ll craftsmen were organized in guilds, 
under rigid state supervision, and every aspect of their work was 
carefully regulated. These regulations may have helped maintain high 
standards of workmanship, but in the long run they undoubtedly 
exercised a deadening influence upon industry. Most craftsmen spent 
their time making articles of everyday use, of course, hut their fame 
rests primarily upon the luxury goods which they proiluced for the 
court and the churches, .^n item of especial importance was silk. 
Nestorian monks had smuggled silkworms out of China in the seventh 
century, and a silk industry had arisen in Syria. After the Moslem 
conquest, silkworms were cultivated in southern Greece, where 
Corinth and Ttiebes developed the industry, but silk was in such 
demand for court and church ceremonies that its export to foreigi 
countries was strictly forbidden. 

Commerce was more important than industry at Constantinople. 
.Afti-r the Moslem invasions many merchants of such cities as .\ntioch 
and .Alexandria migratetl to the capital, thereby augmenting its com¬ 
mercial class, but retained connections with their old homes. Learn¬ 
ing that they anti their Moslem colleagies could rise above religious 
bigotiy and do mutually profitable business, these merchants presently 
made C.'onstantinople a great commercial center. As they usually 
preferred to let foreign merchants come to them, rather than go 
abroad seeking goods and markets for themselves, their city was filled 
with traders from India, Ceylon, and China, from Syria, Egypt, and 
Spain, from the Balkans and central Europe, from Italy, France, and 
Britain, and even from Russia and Scandinavia. Again the government 
undertook to regulate everything. Only a limited number of traders 
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from a given region were allowed in the citv’ at one time; they were 
housed while there in government-owned buildings; they might pur¬ 
chase onlv designated goods and must pay fixed prices; and they were 
charged heavy import and export duties. Nevertheless, the govern¬ 
ment performed one serx ice of incalculable value. For seven hundred 
years after Constantine it resisted all temptations to debase the coin¬ 
age. Monev' had by this time virtually disappeared in the West, and 
.\siatic money was sometimes of questionable value, but Byximtinc 
gold “bezants" were accepted as a medium of exchange the world 
over. 

Intellectual Life 

The Byzantines became rich, they* built a city that dazzled barbarian 
visitors, and thev preserved much of ancient civilization, but they 
added little that was new to the intellectual treasures of mankind. 
They created a new style of architecture, but it had achieved its finest 
expression before the death of Justinian (565). Mosaics at Con¬ 
stantinople and Ravenna still excite the admiration of critics, while 
B\-zantine icons and other church decorations sometimes attract the 
curious. Bvzantine achievements in the arts went little beyond these 
limits, howexer, and aside from one epic dealing with the achieve¬ 
ments of a hero fighHng against Moslems. Byzantium’s contribuHons 
to literature were slight. 

The Byzuuitines took no part in, and indeed knew little about, the 
scientific advances being made in the Moslem world of their day. 
They produced no important scientists. We hear of a c-ertain "Leo the 
Mathematician." whose* fame was so great that the Caliph al-Mamuii 
vainlv offered him a large reward if he would reside in Baghdad. Un¬ 
fortunately, however. Leo was an iconoclast. His mathematics there¬ 
fore fell under suspicion, and his works were destroyed by the rival 
faction when it came into power. Today we know him only by 
reputation. 

Men wrote numerous histories of the world at this time, and other 
scholars compiled dictionaries and encyclojiedias which have pre¬ 
served information about classic Greek times. Still others assemblt*d 
books of excerpts for the use of people who lacked the curiosity or 
the energy required to read the ancient classics in their entirety, \fost 
useful of all, however, were the scribes and librarians who laboriously 
copied and preserved the great works of ancient Creek literature. 
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Modem editions of the Creek classics arc nearly always based on 
manuscripts copied from those made by Bvzantine scribes. 

Conditions in the Byzantine world being what they were, it is not 
surprising that the most important and the most revered writers of 
the day were the theologians. First place among these writers must be 
accorded to St. John of Damascus, who died about 752. Bom to a 
rich family in Damascus, he served the Ommiad caliph as treasurer 
for many years before he became a monk at Jcnisalem. In spite of 
his friendly association with Moslems, or perhaps because of them. 
John WTote copiously and bitterly against the iconoclasts. Lives of 
saints were a popular form of religious literature, filling the universal 
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human need for romance, ucarious adventure, and inspiration. Other 
writers were famous for their hymns, a few of which have found 
their way into modem hymnals. Thus St. .Andrew of Crete (eighth 
century) composed the well-known hymn beginning “.Art thou 
wears ? Art thou languid?"-a hymn which well exemplifies the spirit 
and appeal of popular Bs^zantine ChrisHanity, especially when it is 
compared svith such martial western hymns as “Onward. Christian 
soldiers" or “The Son of God goes forth to war." 

The more one studies ByzanHne history, the more one comes to 
think of the Byzantines as old, old men, weary but still struggling 
valiantly to preserve the ideals of an age that had passed. In their 
day the East had gone over to the Moslems, who became the intellec- 
tu^ and cultural leaders of the world, and western Europe had fallen 
to peoples whom Byzantium considered illiterate barbarians. Only 
C:onstantinople was illuminated by the light of that Creek and 
Christian learning which was the legacy of the ancient world. The 
Byzantines preserved something from the wreckage of this ancient 
civilization and later passed on the fragments to western Europe. It 
is largely thanks to these Byzantines, therefore, that Greek culture did 
not perish from the earth. 

THE SLAVS 

A chapter on BvzanHum c-annot be satisfactorily concluded without 
a reference to the Slavs, explaining who they were, whence they came, 
and how they entered the orbit of Byzantine civilization. The various 
peoples whom we call Slavs now occupy the greater part of eastern 
Euroix*. where they constitute the overwhelming majority of the 
population, but they are a linguistic rather than a racial group. The 
original Slavs were a rather small body of people who conquered and 
imposed their languages upon neighlxirs of various racial origins. The 
Slavonic languages Irelong to the eastern half of the Indo-European 
family (see page 30). having affinities with Sanskrit and Persian 
rather than wath the Greek. Latin, anti Germanic tongues. Pre¬ 
sumably, therefore, the original Slavs came out of Asia at an early 
date. 

Our earliest records of the Slavs come from the second centurs 
after Christ, when they were living in what is now Poland, just north 
of the Carpathian Mountains. In the fifth and sixth centuries, how¬ 
ever, they began migrating from their Polish homeland. Those who 
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traveled west are now known as the West Slavs. They occupied Ger¬ 
many as far as the Elbe River, but they have long since been sub¬ 
jugated and absorl)ed by the Germans. Other West Slavic tribes, 
ancestors of the Czechs, crossed the mountains into .\Iora\ia and 
Bohemia. Still others occupied the rest of Poland. These West Slavs 
received their Christianity and their higher culture largelv from the 
West, and today they are Roman Catholics who write their languages 
with the Latin alphabet. The Czechs form a special case, having first 
been converted to Eastern Christianity by Cyril and Methodius 
(c. 86.5) and later converted to Latin Christianity—with recalcitrants 
being sold to Venetian slave traders. 

Beginning late in the sixth centurx- other Slavs migrated into the 
Balkan Peninsula, where they became the Yugoslavs or South Slavs. 

pi’^hx ^ ugo is the Slaxic word for "south.") Some came only as 
raiders, attacking Constantinople and forcing their way into southern 
Greece, but others established permanent settlements throughout the 
peninsula. Sometimes the emperors bought off Slavic chieftains by 
giving them extensive territories for colonization, but other Slavs 
entered the Byzantine world in a less glorious manner. It has been 
plausibly suggested that our word “slave” (and the corresponding 
wortl in most western European languages) is derived from "Slav" 
and received its present ignominious meaning because of the large 
numlx*r of Slavs sold in the slave market at Constantinople. Most of 
the South Slavs received their Christianity from Consiantinople and 
arc today members of the Eastern Church, writing their dialects with 
Cyrillic characters, but a few tribes in the northwest, notablv the 
Ooatiuns and the Slovenes, were later forced to accept Roman 
Catholicism and the I^tin alphabet. 

The original Bulgars were not Slavs at all but nomads from .\sia 
who settled near the Caspian Sea and along the V’olga River—w'hence 
their name. Late in the seventh centurv' (c. 680) they entered the 
Balkan Peninsula, where they presently established a powerful 
empire. They attained their greatest power early in the tenth centurv 
hut were overthrown some fiftv- years later (c. 970). Meantime they 
had adoptetl the language of the Slavs and Byzantine Christianity- 
(869), after which they were gradually absorbed by the Slavic 
population of the Balkans. Today they are virtually indistinguishable 
in language and culture from the other South Slav peoples. 

.About 900, various tribes of .Asiatic nomads, collectively called 
.Magyars, began entering the Hungarian plain along the middle 
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Danube. Here they established a great empire, and here they still 
predominate. They thus drove a non-Slavic wedge between the West 
Slavs of Bohemia and the South Slavs of the Balkans, and as they’ re¬ 
ceived their Christianity from Rome, they eventually became an out¬ 
post of Western culture. 

The most important of all the Sla\ic peoples were the Blast Slavs. 
Mo\’ing eastward from their early homeland in Poland, they settled 
in southern and central Russia, especiallv along the Dnieper River, 
and Kiev became their principal city. As the main highway from the 
Baltic to the Black Sea followed the Dnie[>er Valley, this region was 
often visited by traders and raiders from Scandina\'ia, whom the 
Slavs called Varangians or Russ. Gradually the newcomers acquired 
political power. Tradition asserts that a certain Riirik began to rule at 
Novgorod near the Baltic soon after 860 and that his successor Oleg 
established his capital at Kiev- about twenty years later. The dynasty 
of Rurik then ruled for more than three centuries over a loosely 
federated Slavic state that e.xtended from the Baltic to the Black Sea, 
from the Carpathians eastward into the steppes beyond Moscow. 
This state was called Russia, from its V'arangian rulers. The adoption 
of Christianity (c. 990) brought Bv’zantine culture to Russia, and in 
the elev enth century Kiev became a famous city. Perhaps it was more 
civilized than any then existing in western Christendom. 

For several centuries Constantinople exercised a sort of tutelage 
over the early Russian state, principally through the Russian Orthcxlox 
Church. In those early days its chief official (the metropolitan) and 
its higher clergy were nearly always Creeks. When Constantinople 
was taken by the Turks (14.5.8), the Russians proiidlv proclaimed that 
Moscow (by that time their capital) was the “third Rome”—third, that 
is, after the Rome on the Tiber and the one on the Bosporus, .\fter 
marrv’ing the niece of the last Byzantine emperor, the Russian tsar 
made every effort to continue the old regime. Russia thus became the 
principal inheritor of Byzantine practice in autocracy and religion. 

THE DECLISE OF THE NEAR EAST 

Throughout their long history the Byzantine emperors and the 
caliphs were constantly harassed by nomads from central .^sia, and 
each line of rulers, when its fatal hour struck, was destroved bv 
Asiatic invaders. Huns and .\vars, Bulgars and Magv'ars, overran 
eastern and central Europe repeatedly between the fifth and tenth 
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centuries, while other Asiatics were attacking Persia or the empire 
of the caliphs. The most formidable of the Asiatic invaders, however, 
were the Turks. Originating in Turkestan, these nomadic warriors had 
accepted Islam in the ninth c-enturv’, and during the next tsvo hun- 
ilred years they kept the whole Near East in confusion. 

Turks had first entered the Near East as a bodyguard of slaves to 
protect the caliph at Baghdad. They presently made him their pris¬ 
oner, and for over a hundred years they go\erned the .\bbassid em¬ 
pire through these helpless caliphs (836-945). A Persian general then 
expelled them from Baghdad, assumed a title about equivalent to 
“generalissimo,” and with his successors governed the empire for 
another hundred years (945-10.55). The Persians governed well, and 
the century of their rule was prosperous, economically and intellec¬ 
tually. The Persian rulers were presently overthrown, however, and 
thereafter Turks of one group or another dominated the Near East 
until the nineteenth century. 

The new Turkish invasion was led by a certain Tughril Beg, 
founder of the Seljuk dsnasty. .\fter occupying northern Persia, 
Tughril captured Baghdad (lff>5), “freed” the grateful caliph, and by 
him was granted the title of Sultan—“one having dominion.” A few 
years later one of Tughril’s kinsmen invaded Armenia, where he de¬ 
feated and captured the Byzantine emperor at Manzikert (1071). 
N'arious members of the Seljuk dynasty' then overran Mia Minor, 
where they set up states of their own. One of them even nded for a 
few years at Nicaea, barely fifty miles from Constantinople. His de¬ 
scendants assumed tlie grandiloquent title Sultan of Rum (“Rome”), 
and ruled from Iconium. The spectacular conquests of the Seljuks 
ceased with the first generation, and they soon fell to quarreling 
among themselves, but they dominated the Near East for over two 
hundred years. 

One consecjuence of the Seljuk conquests w'as the European inva- 
■sion of the Near Blast which we know as the First Crusade. .As the 
Europc>an aspects of the crusading movement will be discussed in a 
later chapter (see page 450), we shall now mention only its fleeting 
disturbance of the Near East and its more unfortunate effects upon 
the Byzantine Empire. Though professing that their sole purpose was 
to rescue the Sepulcher of Christ from the infidels (who had held 
it for over four centuries), various crusaders presently developed other 
ambitions. The armies of the First Crusade reached Constantinople 
late in 1096, reconquered parts of Asia Minor (including Nicaea), 
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and advanced toward Palestine. Forgetting Jerusalem for the moment, 
one Christian leader then went off to found an independent princi¬ 
pality for himself at Edessa, while others did the same at .Antioch and 
Tripoli. At last, however, the main body of crusaders entered the Holy 
Citv (1099) and founded the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem. 

Saladin The Christians owed their success in part to the Seljuks, who were 

so husT quarreling with one another that they had no energy left for 
resisting the invaders. Presently, however, the Moslems were ready to 
counterattack. The reconquest of Edessa (1144) led to the Second 
Cnisade (1147-1149), which was a fiasco from the beginning. During 
the next forty years the Moslems augmented their military forces and 
discovered a emmmander of genius, the famous Saladin (Salah al-Din, 
1138-1193). ,\fter becoming Sultan of Egx'pt by overthrowing the 
Fatimid dynasty (1174), and conquering Syria and Iraq, Saladin 
undertook to drive the Christians from Palestine. His recapture of 
Jerusalem (1187) brought on the Third Crusade (1189-1192). Sala¬ 
din could not complete the liberation of Palestine, but neither could 
the crusaders regain Jerusalem. During the next century ambitious 
Christian leaders launched other futile crusades, but the fall of Acre 
(1291) put an end to the last of the crusaders’ kingdoms. 
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The Fourth Crusade dilfered fundamentally from the others and 
exercised a far deeper influence upon the history of the Near East. 
Intriguers managed to shift the attack from Palestine to Constanti¬ 
nople, which they carried by storm in .April, 1204. The crusaders then 
divertid themsedves for several days looting the richest city in Chris¬ 
tendom. The leaders had already agreed upon a division of the spoils, 
and at once they proclaimed a Latin Empire under Baldwin of 
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Flanders. Subordinate principalities were created for lesser crusaders, 
and several Aegean Islands went to \'enice, whose diplomats had 
played a sinister role throughout. After the Elastem and Western 
churches had been nominally reunited under the pope, a Venetian 
was appointed patriarch of Constantinople. .A revived Bulgarian Em¬ 
pire then took advantage of the general confusion to seize the greater 
part of the Balkan Peninsula. 

After the fall of Constantinople in 1204, various Greek leaders fled 
to Asia Minor, where they set up a new capital at Nicaea. .As the 
Latins had seized both sides of the Straits, and as the Seljuk Sultan of 
Rum had occupied at least two-thirds of .Asia Minor, these Creeks 
held only the northwestern comer of the peninsula—plus small terri¬ 
tories around Trebizond and in Epinis. Half a century later, however, 
the emperor at Nicaea (Michael VllI Palaeologus) regained parts of 
Greece, and in 1261 he captured Constantinople itself. He made no 
progress against the Biilgars, but in the ne.xt century their empire was 
destroyed (1330) by a Serbiati leader who founded a short-lived 
Serbian Empire. .As soon as the Latin patriarch had been expelled 
from Constantinople, the Eastern and Western churches again broke 
asunder, and only a legacy of bitter hjitrexl surx ived their momentary 
union. The restoration of its old capital gave the Byziintine Empire a 
new lease on life, and for almost two centuries the Palaeologi con¬ 
tinued to mle Constantinople and a tiny fragment of its once mighty 
empire. 

Meantime another blow had fallen upon the Near East from central 
.Asia, where a leader known as Genghis Khan (1167-1227) had welded 
the Mongols into a fonnidable fighting force. .Attacking Persia in 1219, 
he overran the country with frightful slaughter. Great cities, such as 
Merv and Nishapur, scat of a famous universitx', were utterly de- 
stroywl. Genghis’s sons and grandsons continued his bloody work, 
completing the conquest of China (see page .398), further devastating 
the .Near East, temi>orarily occupying much of Seljuk .Asia Minor 
(1243), and sacking Baghdad (1258), .Aleppo, and Antioch (1260). 
They were defeated by an Egyptian army in 1281. and driven from 
Syria, but a Mongol dynasty ruled Persia until 1349. Other Mongol 
armies, adxancing westward, had invaded Russia in 1241, reached 
Liegnitz in Silesia (now in eastern Germany) and Olmutz in Bo¬ 
hemia, crossed Hungary, and even touched the Adriatic. They could 
not hold so vast a desolation, but they founded an autocracy, known 
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as the Golden Horde, which dominated most of European Russia for 
two hundred years. 

A centuiy’ later the Near East suffered a second Mongol invasion, 
led by Tamerlane, or Timur the Lame (Bom in Turkes¬ 
tan, Tamerlane early won control of the territory north of the Oxus 
River and east of the Caspian Sea. where he made Samarkand his 
capital. He overran Persia in 1;380-1381. defeated the armies of the 
Golden Horde in 1391, and invaded India in 1398, advancing as far 
as Delhi. Baghdad was again destroyed in 1401. and a year later the 
Turks were defeated in .\sia Minor, after which the Mongols pene¬ 
trated as far as Nicaea. A little later Aleppo and Damascus were 
destroyed with dreadful slaughter, and an Egyptian army was de¬ 
feated in its turn, but Tamerlane’s heart was set on conquering China 
and he tumetl toward the Celestial Empire. While on his way thither 
he died (1405). Tamerlane w’as credited with being more cruel and 
bloodthirst)' than the earlier Mongols, and he left behind him less of 
an empire than they, but he greatly advanced their work by destroy¬ 
ing the better part of Moslem civilization in .\sia. 

Last of all came the Ottoman Turks. Ever since the appearance of 
the Seljuks in the eleventh century, nomadic peoples had been filter¬ 
ing into the Near East from Turkestan, and the activities of Genghis 
Khan and his successors accelerated this infiltration. The Seljuk rulers 
in Asia Minor, who had been greatly weakened by the first Mongol 
attack (1243), frequently employed these newcomers as frontier 
guards. One group of such guards, led by the descendants of a man 
named Othman and therefore called Ottoman Turks, was stationed 
in northwestern Asia .Minor in the vicinity of N’icaea. Before 1350 it 
rendered itself independent of its decadent Seljuk employers. The 
Ottomans then crossed the Dardanelles and began their European 
conquests bv taking Adrianople (1361), Bulgaria was added to their 
domain a few years later, and Serbia became a vassal state after her 
defeat at Kosovo (1389). The Ottoman Turks also expanded their 
rule in .\sia Minor, most of which peninsula was in their hands before 
1400. 

Tamerlane’s invasion (1402) threw the Ottoman forces into confu¬ 
sion for a moment, but they soon resumed their conquests. Their at¬ 
tempts to seize the islands of the .\egean precipitated the first of a 
long series of wars xsith Venice (1416), and in 1422 they boldly but 
vainly laid siege to Constantinople itself. During the next thirty years 
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they busied themselves with further gains in the Balkans, consoli¬ 
dating their earlier conquests, and then they were ready for a more 
serious attack upon the Imperial City. Mohammed II (1451-1481) 
l.iunched the attack early in 14S3 and his forces entered the city on 
May 29. The last B>''/anHnc emperor, Constantine XI Palaeologus, 
died fighting bravely on the walls. 

The Ottomans at once made Constantinople their capital, but their 
conquests did not cease. Within a few years they had occupied the 
entire Balkan Peninsula, including Greece and most of the islands, 
and had snatched Crimea and much of southern Russia from the 
Coklen Horde (1475). Syria, Egypt, and Arabia were presently added 
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(1516-1517), Hungiin- was conqufred (1526). Vienna was besicgtxl 
(1529), Mesopotamia and Baghdad were taken from the Persians 
(1564), and all North Africa, including Morocco, was added by 1556. 

These last conquests were made in the days of Suleiman the Magnifi¬ 
cent (1526-1566), the most famous of the TiirkLsh sultans, under 
whom the Ottoman Empire attained its greatest extent and its greatest 
renown. For more than a centiirx' thereafter the Ottoman Turks 
remained a power feared by Europe, but their conquests were com¬ 
pleted. 

The last .\btjassid caliph had been murdered during the Mongol 0*ctin« 
sack of Baghdad in 1258. The ruler of Egypt then conferretl the title of tho 
upon a distant relative of the last caliph and kept him as a powerless caliphato 
creature at Cairo, not ri^cognizwl by most Moslem authorities on holy 
law. Tile lawyers then began saying that the line of true caliphs— 
temporal and spiritual successors of the Prophet—had ceased with .\li 
(661), or with lliu-un al-Bashid (809), or at the \-er>' latest with 
al-Mamun (833), but they admitted that any temporal ruler who 
enforced Islamic law might be called a caliph after a fashion. There 
was no reason why there might not be two or more such caliphs 
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simultaneously in different parts of the world. The Ottoman sultans 
assumed a caliphate of this secondary sort after their conquest of 
Egypt and were satisfied with it until the end of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, when, as we shall see in due time, they began deseloping new 
theories regarding the position and powers of the caliph. 
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21 . FAR EASTERN CULTURES 


Up to this point we have been examining the ciWliza- 
tion and history of only one small portion of mankind-the portion 
which then inhahitecl the ancient Orient and the Mediterranean basin. 
We have seen how men in the Near East created a neolithic culture 
some seven thousand years ago, and we have traced its gradual 
progress and extension over the larger area. Differing geographical 
conditions, differing cultural inheritances from paleolithic times, and 
historic circumstances caused this neolithic culture to develop along 
different Unes in different regions, however, and thus gave rise to vari¬ 
ous new cultures. Oriental, Greek, and Homan. The Homan Empire 
embraced all three culture groups, which enabled each to lie enriched 
by contributions from the others, but after its decline, each group 
developed along its own lines. The culture of the ancient Orient re¬ 
ceived new forms in the Moslem world; that of ancient Greece sur¬ 
vived in the BsTtantine Empire, whence a part of it jiasscrl to the 
Hussians and other Slavs, who gave it a new character; and we shall 
presently see in greater detail how the peoples of western Europe 
built upon foundations laid by the Romans. History thus shows us 
how ancient arc the origins of our civilization and how long and 
arduous has been the task of creating it. 

There are still other culture groups in the world today, however, 
and some of them have createrl elaborate and highly complicated 
civilizations of their own. The story of the rise of modem European 
and American civilization therefore is not the only thread in the 
tangled skein of human history, nor is it the only important one. Other 
civilizations have arisen in other parts of the world, differing pro¬ 
foundly from those we have been studying. Their foundations were 
laid in their own distinctive neolithic cultures, which were quite inde- 
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pendent of those arising in the Near East, and at times these Asiatic 
cisilizations have equaled the best that their European competitors 
couid then show. Europe has never had a monopoly on higher civiliza¬ 
tion. 

But why should .\mericans of European descent and culture con¬ 
cern themselves with something that has contributed as little to their 
civilization as has early and medieval .\sia? In the first place, the 
civilizations of India and China differ so widely from ours that thev 
possess all the romantic interest of strange peoples and places. More¬ 
over, a careful study of these foreign civilizations gives us something 
to compare with our own; it impresses upon us the fact that cixiliza- 
tion can take many forms, no one of which is the best, always and 
for all men; and it may thus help us deflate our Western arrogance. 
We shall see that for some six hundred years, while western Europe 
was sunk in the “Dark Ages” (a.d. 500-1100), the peoples of China 
and India, like those of the Moslem world, were enjoying a period 
of such brilliant cultural achievement that thev would have been 
quite justified in dismissing western Europe from their minds as a 
land of unlettered barbarians. 

Though cultural primacy eventually returned to Europe, the signs 
all indicate a great political and cultural revival in twentieth-centurs' 
.Asia. In recent years the Asiatics have learned much from Europe and 
.America, to be sure, but they have not surrendered their own cul¬ 
tural traditions. In fact, they could not utterly forsake them, even 
should they so desire. It is absurd to suppose that any considerable 
number of .Asiatics will ever become conventional Europeans, and it is 
equally abstird to assume that Europe will continue forever to enjoy 
the cultural leadership that has been hers in recent centuries. Tlie 
world civilization of the future will doubtless blend European and 
non-European elements to form intricate new cultural patterns, and 
the importance of these non-European peoples in the world today is 
such that alert Americans need to know something of their cultural 
background. As enough has alrea<ly been said of the earlv Islamic 
world, the present chapter will sketch the cultural history of india and 
Indochina, of China, and of Japan from early times to the Mongol 
conquests in the thirteenth century. 


21 INDIA 


India is a groat peninsula or subcontinent that juts 
southward from Asia into the Indian Ocean and is enclosed on the 
north by the Himalaya Mountains. Its area of about 1.600.000 srjuare 
miles is slightly more than half that of continental United States 
(three million square miles) but greater than that of Europe outside 
the “Iron Curtain" (1,450.000 scpiare miles). In 1951 its population 
was +17 million, as opposetl to 151 million in tlie United States and 
slightly over 300 million in western Europe. India’s huge population is 
a modem development, howes'er, and the countrv’ was not densely 
inhabited in earlier times. Today the peninsula is dbided between 
two self-governing members of the British Commonwealth—the Kt* 
public of India, which is largely Hindu in religion, and Pakistan, 
which is largely Moslem. 

The Indian peninsula is divided by nature into four great zones. At 
the north, the Himalava Mountains separate India from the rest of 
Asia much more effectively than the Urals separate Asia from Europe. 
There are piusses at each entl of this great range, however, the easiest 
of them l>eing the Khyber, which connects Afghanistan w ith the upper 
\alley of the Indus. Over this pass invading conquerors have swarmed 
into India many times in recorded history, anil no doubt they came 
just as often in prehistoric times. South of the mountains lies a great 
plain, w’atered by the Intlus River in the west and by the Ganges 
in the east. Here are to be found most of India’s cities and peoples: 
here most of her civilization developed; and here most of the famous 
events in her history took place. South of the Vindhya Hills and the 
.\arbada River is the great central plateau known as the Deccan. .\nd 
finally come the coastlands-the Malabar Coast on the west and the 
Coromandel Coast on the east-which are separated from the Deccan 
by the Chat Hills. 
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The climate of India is dominated bv the monsoon winds. These 
monsoons blow in a northeasterly direction from the Indian Ocean 
from June through September, bringing a jH*riod of heavy rains, and 
in the opposite direction from October through February, bringing 
cool air from the Himalayas. The remaining months, March to June, 
are stiflingly hot except in the far north. This enervaring climate has 
profoundly influenced Indian history, for India has been invaded time 
and time again by energetic peoples from the north, but in e\ ery case 
they have soon lost their strength and vigor, 

.Archeology shows that India has been inhabited since early pale¬ 
olithic times and it enables us to sketch the major outlines of her cul¬ 
tural history through the neolithic and bronze ages. .Anthropologists 
and linguists, on the other hand, can tell us something about the 
many races that have mingled to form the Indian people of today. 
Small groups of Negritos, now found only in the far south, are the 
remnants of very early inhabitants, though not necessarily of the first 
inhabitants of the peninsula: even todav they are simple savages. 
Neolithic culture fost entered India from southeastern .Asia, ap¬ 
parently brought by a people distantly related to the .Australian 
aborigines. It was characterized by the cultivation of rice, the exten¬ 
sive use of bamboo for buildings and weapons (spears and blowguns), 
by boomerangs, and eventually by tombs hewn into the solid rock and 
monuments built of huge cut stones called “megaliths." Thousands of 
megaliths may still be seen in the Deccan. The three million persons 
in northeastern India to<lay who speak languages belonging to the 
Munda family (other dialects of which are found throughout south¬ 
eastern .Asia) presumably are descended from the pioneers who 
brought neolithic culture from Indochina to India. 

Beside them in southern India dwell about sixtx- million persons 
who speak Draxidian languages. These languages show no kinship to 
any other known family of languages, and scholars therefore cannot 
decide when or whence the Dravidian-speakers came. .At present the 
prexailing opinion holds that they entered from the northwest after 
theMundas had occupied much of India, but there are scholars who 
maintain that they too came from the east and were therefore the first 
to bring neolithic culture to India. In any case, Dravidians and 
•Mundas amalgamated to a great extent, with the Dravidians usually 
becoming the dominant partners, and for many centuries after 4000 
B.C. the)- controlled India. The culture and religion of modern India 
rest to a large extent upon foundations laid by these Dravidian-speak- 
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ing p«jplcs. India has since been invaded many times by men of 
other races—Mediterraneans, Mongols. Alpines, Nordics—but only the 
Nordics have added substantially to Dravidian culture in the greater 
part of the peninsula. Strange to say, however, Nordic racial char¬ 
acteristics are now rarely found in India except among the hillsmen in 
the north. 

Somewhat later a second neolithic culture, based primarily on the The Indus 
cultivation of barley and wheat, and with potteiy closely resembling Volley 
that of neolithic Mesopotamia, appeared in the Indus Valley. It seems culture 
to have been brought by a Mediterranean people from the Near East, 
who presently created the first urban civilization in India. Pottery 
fragments have been found which date from about 3200 b.c. (as we 
learn by comparing them with similar Sumerian potterv’), but the 
Indus V'alley civilization did not reach its flowering until almost a 
thousand years later in the two great cities. Mohenjo-Daro and 
liarappa. 
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The ruins at Nfohenjo-Daro, unearthed during the 1920’s, cover an 
area of almost a square mile, and at Ilarappa, four hundred miles to 
the north, they are even larger. The streets, laid out at right angles 
to the points of the compass, were paved and drained with well-built 
sewers, and aqueducts provided an adequate water supply. Houses 
built of kiln-<lrie<l brick often consisted of only two small rooms, but 
others were large and sumptuous. These cities w'ere commercial 
centers, inhabited by thousands of persons, and possessing a Bronze 
.\ge culture and a political and economic organization strong enough 
to collect food from countless villages over a wide area. There are not 
many traces of war, or of a militarv’ caste, which would imply a peace¬ 
ful population of peasants, but there is ample evidence that traders 
from Mohenjo-Daro reached the great cities of Sumeria. Their 
hieroglyphics have not yet been deciphered, though scholars some¬ 
times note resemblances with early Sumerian writing. No temples 
have been discovered, but there arc statuettes of the Earth Mother, 
so widely worshipetl throughout the neolithic Near East. Others repre¬ 
sent a deity probably to be identifie<l with Siva, who still holds a 
prominent place in the Hindu religion. Traces of this civilization have 
been found at many sites in the Indus Valley, but it does not seem to 
have passtxl to other parts of India. After an e.xistence of some three 
centuries, 2500-2200 b.c, Mohenjo-Daro and Hurappa were destroyed 
and abandoned, anti for seven nr eight centuries thereafter India could 
Imast only a decadent Bronze .Age culture. 

Skeletons found at Mohenjo-Daro show that racially the popula¬ 
tion of the city was highly mixed. There were .Australoids, .Alpines, 
Mongols, and Mediterraneans, with the latter apparently the domi¬ 
nant chu». If the Dravidian-speaking peoples of India created this 
high civilization, as is sometimes suggested, why did it not spread to 
the rest of Dravidian India? .Anthropologists often find characteristics 
of the M»-diterranean race in the Indus Valley population today, but 
not in the Deccan and southern India. It would therefore seem that 
Mi'diterraneans invaded the Indus Valley in the fourth millennium, 
bringing this new culture with them, that they subjugated a sparse 
Dravidian population instead of expelling or exterminating it, and that 
whatever traces of Dravidian culture are to be found at Mohenjo- 
Daro-the statuettes of Siva, for example—were the work of this 
subjugated people. 

Tliis view' of conditions at Mohenjo-Daro also suggests that the 
present division between Pakistan and India goes back to ancient 
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times. The Moslem invaders of the eleventh and twelfth centuries had 
little trouble converting their Mediterranean kinsmen of the Indus 
\'alley to Islam, for these peoples had long lived under alien domina¬ 
tion. but in Dravidian India the Moslems enjoyed only superficial 
and temporary successes. Like many another intruder upon the sacred 
soU of Mother India, they were quickly absorbed by the peoples 
whom they had conquered. 

The Vedic Age 

In an earlier chapter we saw that, toward the middle of the second 
millennium before Christ, the land now knovni as Iran, or Persia, was 
invadeil by nomads speaking an Indo-European language and that 
their descendants eventually founded the mighty Persian Empire (see 
page 74). .\t about the same time a kindred people w-as forcing its 
way into India from the northwest, presumably entering through the 
Khyber Pass. These invaders called themselves .\r>’ans. We have no 
contemporary record of their coming, and archeology' has been of 
little help to us in studying this invasion, but it seems that these 
•■Vryans came in waves during the two or three centuries after loOO 
B.C., that they easily subdued the decadent inheritors of the Indus 
civilization, and that by 1200 they were ruling the Punjab, if not the 
whole Indus Valley, .\bout four hundred years later they embarked 
upon a new period of conquest, and by 600 b.c. they had established 
their supremacy over the whole Ganges Valley except Bengal at the 
river’s mouth. ’They foundW various states as they advanced, the 
easternmost and most powerful of which was Magadha, just west of 
modem Bengal. Small groups of Aryans also pushed into southern 
India, where they eventually exercised great cultural influence 
though their political power did not extend far south of the Narbada 
River. 

Like their kinsmen in Iran, these .\ryan invaders spoke an Indo- 
European language, the Indian form of which is now known as 
Sanskrit—a language which astonished European scholars in the 
eighteenth century by its similarities with Cri^ek and Latin. Sanskrit 
later became the sacred language of Hinduism, and such it has re¬ 
mained down to the present day, just as Latin became the language 
of the Roman Catholic Church. Like Latin, however, Sanskrit ceased 
to be a spoken language long ago, and it has since been known only 
by scholars. Before 500 B.c. the various peoples of northern India 
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were speaking various languages derived from Sanskrit, which were 
known as Prakrits (vernaculars), and today almost 150 languages are 
spoken in the Indian peninsula. About three-quarters of the Indian 
people speak one of the rivcntv’-tvvo dialects descended from Sanskrit, 
the chief of which is Hindustani or Urdu. 

The earliest Sanskrit literature consists of collections of religious 
texts knos\Ti as the N'edas, some of which go back to about 1200 b.c. 
The earliest and most important of the N'edas is the Rigveda, a col¬ 
lection of about a thousand hymns to the “Vedic” gods. Three other 
N'edas include later hymns, collections of prayers and mystic formulas, 
and compilations of magic spells and incantations. These N'edas were 
regarded as inspired scripture, so sacred that no word could be 
changed, and Hindus still accord them the same high reverence that 
Christians give the Bible. In the next period of Indian histors' com¬ 
mentaries were composed to explain the Vedas, and between 600 and 
;>00 B.C. came the Upanishads, which discuss theological and philos¬ 
ophical questions. The period when the .Arv’ans were conquering the 
Canges Valley also produced the two enormous epics, the Mafia- 
bharata and the Ramayana, which played much the role in India that 
the Iliad and Odyssey played in ancient Greece. 

The Vedas picture the Aryans in northwest India and the Punjab 
at a time when thev had forgotten their early wanderings and knew 
but little of the Canges Valley. They fought their many wars-glorified 
cattle raids—principally against each other. Living in villages and 
fortifiwl strongholds, their houses often were mere wickerwork 
daubed with mud. but the better ones might be built of timl)er. They 
were a pastoral people, interested primarily in their cattle, though 
thev practiced agriculture as well. Like most pjistoral peoples, they 
organized their society on a patriarchal basis, with the father of the 
family exercising great authority. Villages were rather democratically 
governed by the heads of families, aiul si'S'cral s'illages might be 
united as a tribe under a raja (a word relatetl to the Latin rex, “king"), 
who led the armv in time of war and who much resembled a Homeric 
chieftain. NVarriors fought with bronze swords. battle-;Lxes, and 
javelins, but their principal weapon was the l>ow and arrow. NVhen 
not engagMl in fighting they spent their time hunting, chariot racing, 
gambling with dice, and imbibing great quantities of strong liquor. 
These early Aryans were a highly intelligent people and their poets 
were gifted men. 

In Vedic times the people of northern India were classified in four 
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social groups on the basis of their occupations. First came the Brah¬ 
mans. or priests, specialists in all matters touching religion; they 
offered the sacrifices, declared the xs-iU of the gods, and composed and 
preserved the V'etlas. The Kshatriyas. or xvarriors. formed a second 
caste, to whom fell the duties and pleasures of war and government. 
Below them stood the N’aisyas. or common people, who were herds¬ 
men. farmers, or artisans. The fourth caste consisted of Sudras. or 
laborers, who did the menial work of the community; most of them 
apparently were descended from the pre-Aryan populations; and they 
were rather contemptuously referred to by their social betters as 
"dark-skinned” and “snub-nosed." or as “slaves.” Not being considered 
members of the Aryan community, the Sudras were not admitted to its 
religious rites, which led to the further reproach that they were “non¬ 
sacrificing.” The law forbade the intermarriage of persons of different 
groups, but at first these rules were not well enforced. The Brahmans 
were especially anxious to remain uncontaininated by social or racial 
pollutions, however, and in later times, when the Aryans began find¬ 
ing it difficult to maintain their political and social superiority, they 
strictly enforced the rules alxnit caste. The original four castes were 
dixided and subdixided, until there were as many as three thousand 
of them, all strictly hereditary. At the bottom of this social ladder 
stood the millions of “untouchables. 


Indian Religions 

India has long been knoxvn as the great mother of religions. Even 
in Homan times philosophers occasionally made long and perilous 
journeys to the cast, hoping to learn xvisdom from Indian sages, aiul 
in our'oxvn day students of comparative religion have found India a 
fruitful field for study. Some Indian religions are as primitive as any 
on earth; others must be countcxl among the most exalted; and it is 
possible to trace India's religious development through the long 
course of her history. Moreover, nothing reveals the character of the 
Indian people better than religion, which is the key to much of their 
history. 

The religion of the Bigxeda xxas that of a primitive pastoral people. 
One of its deities was the sky god Dyaus-pitar. who was worshiped 
as Zeus-pater in Greece and as Jupiter in Rome; another xvas Agni, 
a god recognized in fire, whose name is preserved in the Latin xvord 
ignis, “fire”; and still another was Mitra, akin to the Persian Mithra. 
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The greatest of all the V'edic gods, however, was the storm-god Indra, 
whose thunderbolts aided the .\r>’ans in their conquests. These gods 
were brought to India by the Aryans and worshiped by them with 
prayers and sacrifices. Each family made its pris ate prayers and offer¬ 
ings daily around the hearth, and there were great public sacrifices of 
cattle, not unlike the hecatombs offeretl by the Homeric Greeks, Even 
in these early times, however, other gods, presumably of Dras idian 
origin, were forcing their way into the Vedic pantheon, just as various 
pre-.\chaean gods, such as Demeter, eventuallv mounted the Homeric 
•Mount Olympus. Thus Siva, whom we have already met at Mohenjo- 
Daro. is occasionally mentioned in the Vedas, and he, together with 
Vishnu (likewise of Dravidian origin), eventually became one of the 
most widely revered gods in India. In the end the Dravidian gods 
prevailed, after their great Arv-an rivals had fallen by the way. 

This primitive X'etlic religion may have served the pastoral Aryans 
well, but a time came when it no longer was adequate. Vedic 
mvthologv’ and theology were modified by the addition of new prac¬ 
tices and new ideas as set forth in the Upanishads. Tbis rev ised form 
of the V’edic religion is called Brahmanism. Rejecting or explaining 
away much of the cruder mythology of the Vedas, the Brahmans de- 
velopesl a tht*ologv' which taught that the whole universe is penneated 
by an impersonal divine spirit (Brahma), akin to the soul of man, 
and they worked out a system of physical and mental discipline 
(yoga) by which men could bring their souls into harmony with this 
spirit and thereby achieve wisdom or salvation. 'They insisted upon 
the vanitv' of all earthly pleasures, declaring them to be illusions; they 
gave little attention to rituals and sacrifices, but they urgetl various 
ascetic practices as a means of purifying and training the soul; they 
pictured the sage as a man who withdrew to the forest for meditation; 
and they developed elaborate views about fate (karma) and the 
transmigration of souls. This theology taught that after a man’s death 
his soul migrates to the body of another man or animal, and that a 
man's ethical conduct in this life determines his character and status 
in the next, just as his status in this life was determined by his conduct 
in earlier incarnations. 

.\s no such ideas are to be found in the Vedas, we naturally wonder 
about their origin. They hardly seem appropriate to a race of con- 
(jiiering warriors, who would scarcely strive to conquer a world that 
they believed to be an illusion or despise a world that they had just 
conquered joyously. The Brahmans, on the other hand, were a con- 
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senative priestly caste, little likely to introduce new ideas except 
under pressure from the outside. It seems very probable, therefore, 
that Brahmanism represents one step in the odtural conquest of the 
.\r)’an insaders bv the natives whom thes' had defeated in battle. 
Perhaps the enerv ating climate of the Canges ^ alle\’ and central India 
helped make the Ars ans less bellicose, and perhaps the pessimism of 
the new religion was encouraged by a general disillusionment follow¬ 
ing the wars. The ascetic features inherent in all religions are likely to 
become more prominent in times of distress and social disintegration. 
It is quite evident that at this time the Brahmans were much con¬ 
cerned about the future of their caste, for they were then making and 
enforcing the rigid rules that have preserved that system to our own 
day. .\nd finally, the same general disillusionment, asceticisni, and 
world flight are shown to an even greater degree by the two new 
religions that arose in India late in the si.xth centuiy before Christ, 
namely. Jainism and Buddhism. 

The religion known as Jainism was founded alrout 300 b.c. by a 
certain Vardhamana, commonly known as Mahavira. or Great Hero 
(Utin, Magnus Vir). After practicing extreme asceticism for several 
years, he began preaching and inspired crowds of followers with his 
ascetic ideals. Though critical of the Brahmans and rejecting the 
Vedas, Mahavira retained the Brahman beliefs alxiut the evilness of 
the world, the transmigration of souls, and kartna. lie taught that it 
was possible to escape from the world and fate by means of the “Tluee 
Jewels": Right Faith. Right Knowledge, and Right Living. For him. 
Right Faith was belief that in the past men have become Jinas ( vic¬ 
tors over the world"), and that it still is possible to become one; Right 
Knowledge was an elaborate teaching about the nature of the world 
and the soul; and Right Living required obedience to five laws: not to 
injure any living thing, not to lie. not to steal, not to be unchaste, and 
not to desire worldlv possessions. (Compare these five laws with the 
last five commandments in the Mosaic Decalogue.) Many of Maha- 
vira’s followers became mendicant monks, but others lived according 
to his tides as best they could while engaged in ordinary occtipations. 
Jainist philosophy found no place for a god. but it revered the saints 
(Jinas, especially Mahavira himself), to whom temples were erected- 
these apparentlv being the first temples in India. MTien it liecame 
evident that not everyone cxtuld practice the extreme asceticism of the 
rigorists, two sects of Jainists arose, the moderates being "white- 
robed" while the extremists went “sky-clad”-i.e., naked. There are 
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about 1,500,000 Jainists in India today, but the religion has not spread 
widely outside that country. 

The other great religious teacher of sixth-century India, Gautama, 
the Buddha or “the Enlightened One” (c. 563-483), was bom to a 
princely family of northern Magadha. not far from the present frontier 
of Nepal. Though married to a beautiful princess and the father of a 
son, he made “the Great Renunciation” when thirty years of age, 
leaving home and family to become a wandering ascetic. For five 
years he lived with other ascetics in the forest, but when he found 
fasting and penances to be of no avail, he turned to meditation and at 
last he attained enlightenment (c. 528). The remainder of his life 
he spent in elaborating and preaching his doctrines. His noble char¬ 
acter and the simplicity of his teaching attracted thousands of fol¬ 
lowers. and his disciples eventually carried his religion to almost 
every’ part of .\sia. Gautama w'as one of the world’s great religious 
teachers, who amply deserves the epithet conferred upon him in the 
title of Sir Edwin Arnold’s famous poem, sympathetically recounting 
the mythological version of his life and teaching—“The Light of Asia.” 

Buddhist doctrine is primarily ethical, but it rests upon a philosophi¬ 
cal view of the world. The essence of this philosophy is set forth suc- 
cintly in “Four Noble Truths" which (1) affirm the universality of 
suffering (2) attribute this suffering to selfish desire. (3) declare that 
it may be ended by rooting out such desire, and (4) teach the “Noble 
Eightfold Path” for doing so. 'The Eightfold Path—the code of 
Buddhist moralitv'—retjuires Right Understanding (of Buddhist 
philo.sophy), Right .Attitude of Mind, Right Speech, Right Action, 
Right Means of Livelihood, Right Effort. Right Recollection, Right 
Meditation. In simpler terms, it teaches that a man should cease from 
sin, practice virtue, and purify his heart; and according to its “Five 
Precepts." the sins one should particularly avoid are killing, stealing, 
unchastity, lying, and the use of intoxicating liquors. The teaching of 
“the compassionate Buddha" laid great stress upon gentleness, pa¬ 
tience. peacefulness, purity, and above all, sy’mpathy with every living 
creature. 

Gautama retained the Brahman beliefs about karma and reincarna¬ 
tion, but he taught that virtuous actions, accumidated through many 
incarnations, would so purify a man’s soul that, freed from the cycle 
of rebirth, he would at last enter Nirvana. This Nirvana, which is the 
great end of all human existence, is not complete extinction, as is 
sometimes erroneously supposed, but something akin to Christian 
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• salvadon." Or perhaps it resembles what popular preachers ha\e in 
mind today when they speak of “peace of soul." It will he noted that 
in all this discussion nothing is said about gods or spirits. Gautama 
did not explicitly deny the existence of the old gods, but neither did 
he invoke them, worship them, or offer sacrifices to them. Early Bud¬ 
dhism was essentially “atheistic. 

In spite of his princely origin. Gautama was completely democratic. 
Disregarding the caste system, he drew his followers from every class 
of societv-, and his way of salvation was open to all mankind. In his 
lifetime. Gautama organized his followers in a church or order. He 
imdoubtedlv hoped that some day everxone would be a member of 
this congregation, but the niles of the order were so austere that not 
. verx'one could follow them-and life would be impossible if every¬ 
one did follow them faithfully. There were therefore many persons 
who sympathized with the teachings of Gautama, and Ined up to 
them as best they could, but who did not make the Great Renuncia¬ 
tion and enter the order. The monks were members of an organized 
Buddhist community, which they joined by making a threefold pro¬ 
fession. “1 take refuge in the Buddha. I take refuge in the Doctrine. 

1 take refuge in the Order." From the days of Gautama himself, 
Buddhist monks were disHnguishetl by their yellow robes, their shaven 
heads, and their beggars bowls. Living by begging, they spent much 
of their time in meditation but. taking a middle way between world¬ 
liness and asceticism, thev did not practice the rigors of the Jaiiusts. 
and their monasteries, donated by wealthy patrons, sometimes became 
famous centers of learning. 

Buddhism spread widely in India during the next few centuries, 
hut it never won a majority of the people, and in later times it lost 
ground so sadlv that there are verx' few Buddhists in India today. 
Nevertheless Biuldhism is an important religion in most other .\siatic 
countries. an<l its 150 million adherents make it fourth in numbers 
among the worlds religions. In the early centuries of the Christian 
Era Buddhism dividetl into two major and several minor sects, with 
its original form best preserved in the Hinayana ( l.esser \ehicle ) 
Buddhism of Cevlon. Burma, and Indochina, though greater numbers 
adhere to the Mahayana (“Greater Vehicle”) form now practiced 
in Tibet. Mongolia. China. Korea, and Japan. Mahayana Buddhism 
has found a place for the old popular deities, it recognizes saints who 
have helped others to achieve salvaHon, and it accords divine honors 
to Buddha as a universal savior. 
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The last of the great Indian religions. Hinduism, is professed today 
by more than 250 million persons in India, hut it has not spread widely 
outside the peninsula. Though it took form in the centuries imme¬ 
diately before and after the birth of Christ, its continued development 
has caused it to di\ide into innumerable sects. Hinduism is therefore 
a highly conglomerate religion, showing features derived from eveiy 
phase of India's past, and in one or another of its many forms it ap¬ 
peals to people on every social and intellectual level. Maintaining old 
beliefs and practices, it preserses the old Indian beliefs aljout karma 
and the transmigration of souls, it promises sabation or release from 
this cj'cle of existences, and while it finds a place for the begging monk 
or “holy man," it makes its appeal primarily to the a\erage man who 
is not prepared for the Great Renunciation. Hinduism insists that man 
achieves salvation, not by the ascetic practices of the Jainists or by 
Buddhist wisdom, but by the love and worship of sasnor gods. 

The great gods of the Vedas play a rather minor role in this religion, 
and the most prominent places in the Hindu pantheon go to the pre- 
Aryan Siva and N'ishnu. Siva was an ancient vegetation and fertility 
god, whom the Creeks identified with Dionysus, and he is still 
worshiped by the humbler classes in India with noisy and orgiastic 
rites. Though the giver of life. Siva is also a destroyer and is often 
depicted in hideous forms. V'i.shnu too began as a fertility gwl, but he 
has assumed many new forms for, unlike Siva, he has repeatedly 
become incarnate in men. His most famous avatars (incarnations) 
were as Rama, hero of the Ramayana epic, and as Krishna. Krishna 
was a mythical warrior who to€)k part in the Great Bharata War, as 
recounted in the other great Sanskrit epic. Embodied in this second 
epic is a section called the “Bhagavad-Cita" ("The Song of God"), 
dating from the second century before Christ and telling of Krishna’s 
life and suiferings. It remains the most jropular book of Hinduism, 
sometimes being called the Hindu Gospel. The theory of reincarnation 
enabled Hinduism to teach that Krishna and the other avatars of 
Vishnu were at the same time truly Cotl and tnilv man. that a true 
god hatl suffered in men’s behalf, and that the many gods of primitive 
times were early incarnations of Vishnu. The third of the great gods 
of Hinduism, Brahma the Creator, is worshiped less ardently than 
the other two. Hindu theologians often describe these three deities— 
Brahma the Creator, Vishnu the Preserver, and Siva the Destroyer— 
as three aspects of one God, which they thus present as a Trimurti, or 
Trinity. 'This Hindu Trinity has little in common, however, with the 
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Cliristian Trinit)-. Benares is the sacred city of Hinduism, full of im¬ 
posing temples, and the Ganges is its sacred river. 

ludian Empires 

The Aryans conquered most of the Ganges Valley before 600 B.C., 
but the region they occupied fell into several principalities, of which 
the most important were Taxila, in the northwest, and Magadha on 
the eastern frontier. In the following century Cyrus the Great (550- 
529) annexed Taxila and the greater part of the Indus Valley to 
his Persian Empire, and Darius (521—486) organized them as his 
twentieth satrapy. This province annually sent large quantities of gold 
to the king, and it contributed a quota of archers to the army with 
which Xerxes invaded Greece in 480. Most of the Indian satrapy was 
subsequently lost, however, and when Alexander invaded the upper 
Indus Valley (326) he found it in the hands of native kings whose 
rivalries greatly aided his conquest. He bought the friendship of the 
king of Ta.\ila, defeated this mans neighbor, and was preparing to 
advance against Magadha when his mutinous army forced him to turn 
back. Many Greeks were impressetl by what they saw, but neither 
.Alexander nor his immediate successors made a notable impression 
upon India. 

.\t tlie same time important events were taking place in Magadha. 
■\ voung man named Chandragupta Mauiy'a, who claimed royal 
descent though born of a losv-caste mother and whose activities had 
caused him to be exiled from his native country, met .\lexander in 
326 and apparentlv urged him to invade Magadha. Shortly after 
Alexander’s death (323) this man seized the throne of Magadha and 
conquered most of northern India. When one of .\lcxander s suc¬ 
cessors (Seleucus 1, 312-280) attempted to reconquer the Indian 
province (c. .305), he was defeated and forced to surrender parts of 
the modem .\fghanistan and Baluchistan—in return for which he re¬ 
ceived five hundred elephants. A few years later a Greek named 
Megasthenes visited India as Seleucus s envoy, reaching Chandra- 
gupta’s capital at Pataliputra (now Patna), and aftersvard he de¬ 
scribed the country in an interesting book. From his book and from 
Sanskrit sources we know the Mauiya period of Indian history better 
than any preceding one, and historians ordinarily date historic times 
in India from the foundation of Chandragupta s empire (323 B.c.). 

The records picture Chandragupta as a tyrannical despot, sur- 
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rounded by courtesans and always fearful of iissassination. (Megas- 
thenes reports that he never slept in the same bed on hvo successive 
nights.) Nevertheless, he organized a strong army and an efficient 
administration, and during his reign India prospered. It is alleged that 
in his last days he was converted to Jainism, abdicated, and slowly 
starsed himself to death. He was followed by his son, who con- 
tpjered much of the Deccan, and this man was succeeded, in his turn, 
by his son .\soka (273-232), the most famous of Indian kings. Con¬ 
tinuing the compiests. .\soka subdueil all India e.iccept the southern 
tip, and he boiintl his empire together by a great ss'stem of improved 
highways. He was the first and last native ruler to unite virtually all 
India under his sway, .\soka became a convert to Buddhism (allegedly 
Ix-cause of his horror at the bloodshesl accompanying his conquests) 
and in his later years he sent out missionaries who peacefully con¬ 
verted Ceylon and other foreign countries to this religion. Literature 
and art flourished in his day, and India’s cultural influence began to 
l)e felt outside the peninsula. .\soka’s successors were not men of 
ubilit)’, however, and when the last of the Maury'a kings was inur- 
deretl (185 b.c.), the empire quickly fell to pieces. 
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Almost at once the Indus Valley was invaded by Greeks from 
Bactria. a province including much of the modem Afghanistan and 
southern Turkestan. Bactria had fallen to the Seleucids when Alex¬ 
ander’s empire was disided (see page 120). hut in the next centurv’ its 
Creek ruler became virtually an independent king. "This mans son 
Demetrius (c. 167) subjugated most of eastern and central 

Iran and c-aptured Taxila (c. 175). A Creek general named Menander 
even entered Pataliputra but. being unable to hold that city, he estab¬ 
lished the Greek capital at Sagala. near Taxila. Various Greek and 
.Mongol invaders then dominated the Indus A alley for about fi\e 
hundred years. 

During these long centuries, the valley of the Ganges was ruletl by 
dynasHes of Brahmans. Early in the fourth century after Christ, how¬ 
ever. the ancient state of Magadha again produced a line of warrior 
kings who reconstructed the old empire. This dynasts’, known as the 
Guptas, was founded by a man bearing the historic name Chandra- 
gupta. .After mairv’ing a princess of Magadha and conquering a fess 
nearby states he proclaimed a new era (a.d. 320), His conquests were 
mntinued by his son. Samudragupta (c. 3:30^180). who conquered the 
rest of the Ganges A’alley and led raids into the Decc-an almost to 
•Madras, and bv his grandson. Chandragupta 11 (38(M13), who pushed 
his frontiers west to the Arabian Sea. In the fifth centurs- India, like 
Europe, wiis thrown into confusion by the inroads of the Huns. Wliile 
Attila was devastating Europe (447-45:3: see page 243), other Huns 
were invading Persia from the north (see page 298), and still others 
entered India from the northwest in 455. Others came in gre.it nuin- 
liers in the sixth centurx', inflicting terrible damage and shattering the 
Gupta Empire. Earlv in the next centurx’, however, a new Mag.ulhan 
king arose in the person of Harsha (606-64<), who recomjuercM most 
of the territory that had once been held by the Guptas. The p<-riod 
of the Gupta kings and Harsha (320-647) is often called the “golden 
age" of Indian culture, but Harsha was the last native Indian king 
of importance, and after his death a decline began. The Ganges 
Valley was again broken into tiny principalities, and almost six cen¬ 
turies elapsed liefore Moslem conquerors restored political iiniri’ to 
northern India. 

Not much is kno^'n of the kingdoms that followerl the Maurx’a 
Empire in the Deccan and southern India. The pc*oples of the Deccan 
had by this time adopted .Aiyan languages, akin to Sanskrit, and 
Buddhism had made progress among them, but after the fall of the 
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Maun'as, native dynasties rose and fell in bewildering confusion. In 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries the Chola kingdom, reaching 
south from near Madras, was perhaps the most prosperous and 
civilized part of India. 

The first Moslem invaders entered India in 712, just a year after 
their coreligionists had overrun Spain, and the\’ quickly subjugated 
Sind, the province occupying the lovv'er Indus Valley. This initial 
victory was not followed by others, however, and during the confusion 
attending the fall of the Ommiad dvmasty and the rise of the .^b- 
bassids (see page .3(6) native leaders expelled the intruders from 
India (c. 750). No furtlier Moslem invasions were attempted for two 
centuries and a half, but beginning about a.d. KXX) a second great 
wave of Islamic expansion, instigated by the Turks, brought new 
conquerors to India. Though professing Islam, these invaders paid 
little attention to the caliph at Baghdad, who was a prisoner of their 
Seljuk kinsmen (see page .337). Establishing their capital at Delhi, 
they ruled an empire almost as large as Asoka's. They drove off various 
attackers from the north, but at last Tamerlane (see page .341) 
sacked Delhi, slew 1(X),(K)0 persons in cold blood, and withdrew, 
leaving anarchy, famine, and pestilence behind him (1398), More 
than a century later Tamerlane’s descendant at the fifth generation. 
BalxT, invaded India (1.526) from .\fghanistan, and Baber's grandson, 
.AkKir (1556-1605), created the Mogul Empire which ruletl most of 
India. These Moslem conquerors usually were more interested in 
plundering India than in governing it, and lurid tales were told of the 
intrigues and debaucheries at their courts. The English defeated the 
Moguls in the eighteenth century, howev'er, and the last remnants 
of their empire were swept away in 1858. 


Indian Culture in the Golden Age 

The .\ryan invaders of India had been warriors and herdsmen, but 
even in Vedic times agriculture was superseding cattle raising, and 
from that day to this most of the Indian people have been peasant 
fanners. They have lived quietly in their ancient villages, tilling their 
fields by time-honored methods with oxen and primitive plows and 
managing local affairs in traditional ways through local councils. 
They have been ground down ruthlessly by the higher powers, but 
the wealth of India has come from their labors. 
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Ever since Vedic times, however, there have been traders and 
artisans in India, the artisans show ing great skill and the traders going 
far afield on their expeditions. In the sixth century before Christ the 
l)est iron and steel in the world were made in India. When Alexander 
the Great arrived (326), his Creeks were amazed at the splendor of 
the cities they saw and the rich gifts they received. During the next 
scN cral centuries caravans connected the Greek world of the Seleucids 
with the northwestern provinces of India while others from this same 
part of India reached China. In the first centuiy after Christ Greek 
traders learned to take advantage of the monsoon winds when sailing 
from the Red Sea to India and back. The cities of southern India then 
became important trading centers, rivaling those on the northern 
caravan routes. The peoples of the Roman Empire bought spices, 
precious stones, and other articles of small bulk, but ha\ing little to 
export in exchange, they were forced to pay for these luxuries with 
cash. Enormous hoards of Roman gold coins, dating from the first rivo 
centuries after Christ, have been found in southern India, not only 
along the Malabar Coast, but al-so along the eastern coast as far 
north as Madras and near a few inland cities. Traders from the west 
apparently built a temple to Augustus in at least one southern city. 
After the decline of the Roman Empire, the merchants of southern 
India traded with the Moslems, and later still with southeastern Asia 
and even with faraway China. In the ninth centuiy' an .Arab tra^eler 
enthusiastically described an Indian king in the Deccan as one of 
the four great sovereigns of the earth-the other three being the caliph 
of Baghdad, the Byziintiiie emperor, and the emperor of China! 

In intellectual and cultural matters India reached her golden age 
in the days of the Gupta kings and Harsha (320-647). Though these 
kings accepted the Hindu religion, they were remarkably tolerant of 
Jainists and Buddhists, whose monasteries became centers of light and 
learning. The children of the upper classes were the only ones to 
receive any scholastic education at all, usually from Buddhist monks. 
A major item in every such education was learning Sanskrit, though 
this ancient language had long since been superseded in daily use by 
\arious Prakrit (“popular”) dialects. Early Buddhist preaching and 
the first Buddhist scriptures were in Pali-a language bearing much 
the same relation to Sanskrit that modem Italian liears to Latin. But 
the rise of Hinduism rerived Sanskrit as an artificial language for re¬ 
ligious works, official documents, and scholarship, as well as for 
dramas, secular poetry, and other literary works. 
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Though many Buddhist monasteries had important schools attached 
to them, the most renowned of all was at Nalanda, not far from 
Pataliputra in Magadha. This institution has justly l)een called a 
uniNersit},-, and as an educational institution it far surpassetl anything 
in Europe at that time. One of the Gupta kings set aside the revenue 
from one hundred large \illages for its support and to supply needy 
students with food and clothing. In the seventh century the university 
was attended bv thousands of students, both Buddhist and Hindu, 
who came from all parts of India and even from Tibet, China, and 
Korea. It is said that classes were held daily in one hundred lecture 
rooms, and that three large buildings housed a magnificent libraiA’. 
For several centuries this universiri’ was the intellectual center of 
India, but its buildings and books were burned, and its teachers 
executed or scattered, by fanatical Moslem invaders late in the rivelfth 
century. 

As might be expected, the principal subject of instruction at 
Nalanda and similar institutions was the theology of Mahayana 
Buddhism, but secular subjects were studied as well. The laws of 
Sanskrit grammar were refined to an amazing degree, as were the 
rules of logic. It was at this time that Indian mathematicians made 
their greatest progress and simplified procedures in arithmetic by 
their use of a circle for zero and by their introduction of the decimal 
system (see page 317). These inventions were soon adoptetl by the 
Moslems, who later carried them to Europe. Indian astronomers 
studied Greek astronomy, but they went beyond it, and their tlis- 
coN'eries were later carried to Europe by the Moslems. Indian doctors 
were equally successful, and many of their practices were eventually 
adopted by Chinese, .Arabian, and European physicians. It is said that 
Indian doctors inoculated patients with a mild form of cow|xix to 
prexent small|X)x—a practice that was brought to Europe from Turkey 
many centuries later. 

India also dcvelo|H*d an important secular literature, of which the 
most popular examples were story books. Thus the Pauchatautra was 
a collection of stories about animals. Though many of the tales were 
vcr>’ old. they were first written down in early Gupta times. A Persian 
translation, made in the sixth century, was rendered into Arabic two 
hundred years later. In the eleventh century this Arabic text was put 
into Greek, and this in turn bec-ame the basis for a Latin translation 
made in the thirteenth century. The stories were somewhat modified 
in each version, and eventually they came to be attributed to an 
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ancient Greek named Aesop. As Aesop’s Fables they are still popular 
as children’s stories. Countless other stories of Indian origin have 
found their way into Europe by equally circuitous routes—among 
them such favorites as “Jack and the Beanstalk." “TIjc Seven-League 
Boots,” and “The Magic Mirror." An even more interesting fate befell 
an ancient tale of a more pious nature, recounting a mslhical version 
of the life of the Buddha. Late in the seventh centurs’ it reached 
Damascus in .Arabic translation, and w’as retold in Greek by St. John 
of Damascus (sec page 332) under the title Barlaam and Josaphat. 
The hero of this tale, Josaphat. was in reality Gautama, but he was 
so pious a man that Christian readers decided he must be a saint. The 
founder of Buddhism thus came to be numbered among the saints of 
the Christian Church—an honor which he amply deserved. 

A more highly developed form of literature was the Sanskrit drama. 
.As is the case with the drama of ancient Greece or metlieval Europe, 
it grew out of religious ceremonies. The poems of the A’edas some¬ 
times offered opportunity for dialogue, and the worship of Siva and 
Vishnu often included elaborate and stately rituals, but only in Gupta 
times did a formal theater appear. .About five hundred Sanskrit plays 
are still available, of which the most famous arc those by a certain 
Kalidasa, who flourished about a.d. 400. The plays often seem as arti¬ 
ficial and conventional as the Sanskrit language in which they are 
vsTitten, but they hold an honored place in the classic literature of 
India. Kalidasa was also the author of hvo long narrative poems, deal¬ 
ing with events in the heroic age, and he stands high among India's 
great lyric poets. Other Indian poets of ability appeared during the 
ne.\t few centuries, until Jayadeva published his Gita-gochula (“Song 
of Govinda, or Krishna") late in the twelfth ccntiirs'. This famous 
poem deals with the love of Kri.shna for a milkmaid, but it usually is 
given an allegorical interpretation as depicting the yearning of an 
individual soul fur union with the divine. It still remains one of the 
most (lopular devotional l>ooks in India, and its English translator (Sir 
Edw'in Arnold) called it "The Indian Song of Songs" lK?cause of its 
resemblance, in spirit, to the Old Testament book of that name. 

The other arts flourished as well in Gupta times, but less is known 
today of the artists and their works. Many of the Vedas were chanted, 
aiul the Kric p«H*try—including the Cita-gocimla—wds intended to be 
sung, but in spite of formal treatises on the subject, not much is known 
of the nature of Indian music. Indian love of InUh music and dancing 
is shown, how'ever, by the many aristociatic persons who boast of their 
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skill in these arts. From early times, likewise, the Indians were fond of 
jewelry and personal ornaments, and the works of their jewelers 
greatly impressed the Greeks in the days of Alexander as well as the 
Europeans of early modem times. Architecture was another of the arts 
to flourish under the Guptas, hiit many of its finest creations, being 
temples, were ruthlessly destroyed by fanatical Moslem conquerors. 
The Vctlas make no mention of temples, but even in Dravidian times 
sanctuaries had been cut into solid rock in the Deccan. Hindus, 
Buddhists, and Jainists made similar temples in the opening centuries 
of the Christian Era, and under the Guptas elaborate stone structures 
Were built in many parts of India. An impressive native style of archi¬ 
tecture was developed that is still used in some parts of India-though 
the Moslem conquerors later introduced Persian styles, as with the 
famous Taj Mahal at Agra. Both the cave temples and the later struc¬ 
tures were lavishly decorated with carvings and paintings. Strange to 
say, however, sculphire is the one Indian art which underwent definite 
Greek influence. For a centuiy or two after Alexander, statues of the 
Apollo tx'pe were popular in India, but Indian styles gradually came 
to pre\ail, and later statues of the sad Buddha or the many-armed 
dancing Siva show few traces of their Apollonian ancestry. 

Indian Culture Outside India 


From the end of the Vedic period through Gupta times, the center 
of Indian culture lay in the Ganges V'^alley. where Arvans and Dravi- 
dians were mingling, and where their respective cultures were gradu¬ 
ally being amalgamated by Hinduism. During these centuries, too, 
Aryan conquerors were pushing into the Deccan, carrying their lan¬ 
guages and the new composite culture with them. Southern India was 
becoming cixilized, but not until the first century of the Christian Era 
was Tamil reduced to wriHng. and the other Dravidian languages 
followed even later. A considerable Tamil literature grew up, but it 
was not comparable in extent, variety, or importance to the Sanskrit 
literature of the north. Buddhism and Jainism made many converts in 
southern India but here, as in the north. Buddhism was cventuaUv 
superseded by Hinduism. 

The region outside India to be most deeply influenced by Indian 
culture was Cevlon. In early times this island, off the southeastern 
coast of India, was inhabited by a people knossm as the Veddas (no 
connection with the Vedas), who presumably were akin to the early 
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Negritos of the mainland; considerable numbers of V’eddas still inhabit 
the interior of the island but they no\%' speak an Ary'an language. 
Toward the middle of the si.xth centuiA’ before Christ, a tribe of .Aiyans 
known as the Singhalese conquered the island, imposing their lan¬ 
guage and cidture: almost 80 jiercent of the Ceylonese speak dialects 
of Pali today. Some two centuries later Buddhist monks began to reach 
Ceylon, and presently they cons'ertetl the island to their religion. 
.\bout two-thircb of the people of Ceylon are Buddhist today—the rest 
l)eing Hindus, with a scattering of Moslems and Christians—and 
Ceylon is now the world center of Hinayana or old-fashioned Bud¬ 
dhism. Though Ceylon has since been invaded several times bv south 
Indian princes, and about a fifth of the jieople now speak dialects of 
Tamil, the island has usually maintained its independence, and tixlay 
it is quite distinct from India, culturally as well as politicallv. Never¬ 
theless. its cultural debt to India is enormous. 

Meantime Indian culture was also spreading eashvard over the Ba) 
of Bengal into Burma. Siam, and Indochina. These regions, as we have 
seen (page 352), were the first home of the early neolithic civilization 
Ihat Wiis brought to India, apparently by tbe ancestors of the Munda- 
speaking peoples now inhabiting tbe lower Canges Valley, and Burma 
is still inhabiti'd by many |x*oples speaking languages of this familv. 
Since these neolithic times, however, the whole of southeastern Asia 
had I>een oserrun by insaders from (Jbina and, at a later time, by 
Indians from lM)th northern and southern India. Legend relates that 
Buddhist missionaries reached Bunna in the days of .\soka (c. 250 
B.c:.), and it is clear that Buddhism was well e.stablishtxl in that region 
before the beginning of the Christian Era. During the next several 
centuries traders from southern India were active there, ami the native 
rulers were much influencerl by Indian secular culture as well as by 
Buddhism and Hinduism. 

W'e nwd not list the confusing series of native dynasties which 
niltxl parts of the peninsula during the.se centuries, but mention 
should l>e made of the Malayan pirates, iisuallv called Chams, who 
were slowly tamed under Indian influence and whose empire, founded 
in the .second ceiitiiry after C^hrist, endured for more than a thousand 
years. Highly ornamented Cham temples to Siva and Vishnu were 
common, but Buddhism made little progress among this warlike 
people. Most important of all were the Khmers of motleni CamlxKlia, 
a Buddhist people who.se power began alxjut the middle of the sixth 
century aiul who were destroyed by the Siamese in the fourteenth. 
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Their capital city at Angkor Thom was destroyed, deserted, and for¬ 
gotten until a French e.vplorcr discovered it in 1861. The site was then 
overgrow-n witli thick jungle, but when archeologists had cleared it. 
they found the ruins of one of the most marvelous cities in Asia. 

Angkor Wat, built in the twelfth century, remains the largest temple 
in the world, a triumph of Indian architecture. It is dec-oratc-d with 
many statues of Buddha and carvings of scenes from the Sanskrit 
epics. After the destniction of the Khmers, Chinese culture regained 
its former supremacy in the peninsula. 

The .Malay Peninsula and the islands of Indoncsia-notablv Sumatra. /ndon.,/o 
Java, and Boraeo-were likewise visitetl by Indian missionaries and 
traders in the opening centuries of the Christian Era. The Malay 
peoples inhabiting these islands were still quite primitive, and Indian 
adventurers were able to carve out great kingdoms for themselves, 
setting a pattern for the Dutch and English many centuries later. 
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Indian culhire came to exercise a deep influence upon the natives. 
Several Sanskrit inscriptions dating from the fourth and fifth centiu-ies 
have been discovered, and though the natives still speak Malay lan¬ 
guages, they have added many Indian words, and their form of writing 
is based on Sanskrit. The first Indians to establish themselves in the 
islands were Hindus, but Buddhist monks soon followed, and for 
several centuries these tsvo religions existed side by side. The islanders 
also adopted Indian artistic traditions, and their temples, built in 
Indian style, were lavishly decorated with Indian sculpture and other 
works of art. The Moslem conquest of India put an end to this com¬ 
mercial and cultural expansion of India. Ceylon, Burma, Siam, and 
Cambodia have remained Buddhist, but by 1500 Malaya and the 
islands had turned to Islam. 

While Indian culture and religion were thus expanding eastward 
across the seas, other merchants and missionaries were carrying them 
along the great caravan routes to central and eastern Asia. Exploration 
in the twentieth century has discovered many ancient cities at oases 
along these routes in western China, and it has been shown that while 
trade here w'as largely in the hands of Chinese merchants, dress and 
etiquette were copied from Persia, and religion, learning, and art were 
largely of Indian origin. The oldest Buddhist manuscripts in existence, 
dating from the second century after Christ, were found in the large 
library of a deserted monastery at Khotan. From these oases and their 
monasteries. Buddhist hooks and Budhist monks reached China 
proper as early as 2 B.c. Here the new religion made steady progress, 
and Buddhist scriptures were eagerly studied in many parts of China. 
Much of our knowledge of India under the Guptas is derived from 
the writings of u Chinese Buddhist monk. Fa Hsien, who made the 
long journey to India in order to collect manuscripts, which he took 
back to China (39^^14). Other pilgrims followed during the next few 
centuries. Beginning in 629 a certain Hsiian Tsang spent several years 
studying at the university in Nalanda, and he has left us a full account 
of his experiences. Chinese Buddhist monks first enterc<l Korea in 
372, where the new religion was formally recognized in 528. Buddhist 
scriptures reached Japan from Korea in 538, and Indian missionaries 
arrived a little later. 

Buddhist missionaries entered Nepal, on India’s northern frontier, 
in the first centurv' after Christ, and a thousand years later countless 
Indian Buddhists fled to that mountain country’ before the fury of 
Moslem invaders. Tibet achieved a national government only in the 
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seventh centur\' after Christ, but Buddhism was soon adopted as its 
official religion, and during most of its history the countr)’ has been 
governed by Buddhist monks. The Burmese and the various islanders 
acceptetl flinayana Buddhism, but the peoples of central and eastern 
Asia received the Mahayana variety, which reformers modified con¬ 
siderably to suit their national characters. Mahayana Buddhism was 
thus split into many sects, but the most ardent Buddhists in the world 
today adhere to this faction. 


23. CHINA AND THE FAR EAST 
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Geographically China, like India, is a part of Asia, 
hut it is even more sharply separatctl from the rest of the continent hy 
natural frontiers. To the north is the Gobi Desert anil to the west and 
south are almost impenetrable mountain ranges. Other mountains cut 
off cimtral China from the shores of the Pacific, and the whole western 
h;df of the country is a confusion of mountain and desert. China’s total 
area is about 3,850.000 square miles (more than 25 percent greater 
than that of continental Uniteil States), but her {Mpulation of over 
500 million is concentrateil in a few areas-the valley of the Hwang 
llo, or Yellow River, that of the Yangtze, and Kwangtung, the southern 
coastal region around Canton. .\s the soil of the great river valleys is 
fertile and their climate temperate, and as Kwangtung enjovs a sub¬ 
tropical climate, these regions are among the most densely {xipulated 
in the world. Constituting “China proper,” they are the home of 
('hinese civilization. 

C.hina s geographical isolation has rendered her population remark¬ 
ably homogeneous for so large an area. When the bones of Sinan- 
Ihropus were found near Peking several years ago (see page 7), 
authorities .somi'times claimed that the modem Chinese are descended 
from this ancient race, but such claims are very’ doubtful. The mcxlem 
Chinese are members of the Mongoloid race, and therefore distantly 
related to the .American Indians and to the Malayan peoples of Indo¬ 
nesia. but they are more closely akin to the Koreans and the Japanese. 
Surrounding China proper are several peoples of more primitive 
culture—.Mongols, Turks. Tibetans, and others—but they too are 
Mongoloids, and the differences iK-tween them and the Chinese are 
cultural rather than racial. The Chinese occupy the fertile farm lands 
while these other peoples are pastoral nomads on the steppes or 
378 
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mountaineers dwelling in high valleys. These nomads have often in¬ 
vaded lands held by the Chinese, but the invaders have never been 
numerous, and within a generation or two they have become thor¬ 
oughly Chinese. 

China has not been well explored archeologicallv, but our slight 
information seems to indicate that paleolithic civilization was fairly 
widespread there, and tliat it developed into neolithic in several 
separate areas. The best known of the neolithic cultures arose along 
the Hwang Ho about 3000 ac. and eventually spread to all China. Its 
principal grain vv’as millet; pigs and other animals were domesticated; 
men lived in villages consisting of rude huts; and artisans developed 
styles of potterv’ that have remained popular in China down to the 
present day. On the lower Hwang Ho the pottery was black, but in the 
region of the river’s great bend it was painted in ways reminiscent of 
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Near Eastern styles, suggesting connections of some sort between 
China and southwestern .Asia, even at this early date. 

Unlike the peoples of India, whose intellectual leaders have shown 
little interest in their past, the Chinese have always been historically- 
tninded. From early times they kept records and wrote rather elaborate 
histories. Western scholars formerly maintained that these histories 
had no \ alue for the period before 1000 b.c, but in recent years arche¬ 
ologists have found some truth underlying their narratives of events 
as early as 1500 b.c. The histories speak of kings who conferred great 
benefits upon mankind even before that date, and as these benefits are 
those ordinarilv associatetl with neolithic civilization, we may say that 
the earlv chronicles give a highly mythical version of what actually 
happened. Thus we are told of a dynastv' of Hsia (pronounced She-a) 
emperors who ruled from 2205 to 1766—or, according to a less common 
but perhaps more accurate computation, from 1994 to 1524 b.c. These 
dates are far too precise, and the Hsia ruled only a small part of the 
countrv, but thes’ may now lie accorded a vague historicity as the first 
known nders in China. 

The chronicles also tell us that the Hsia emperors were succeeded 
bv those of the Shang dynasty (1766-1122, or more probably, 1523- 
1028), which consisted of thirty emperors who,se names are given. It 
was fonnerly believed that the.se kings, too. were purely mythical, but 
the names of twenty-three of them have now been found on con¬ 
temporary' inscriptions. Moreover, one of their ancient capitals— 
.Anyang, on a tributary of the Hwang Ho—has recently lieen excavated 
bv archeologists. Dating from alxnit 1400 b.c., this city gives a fine 
example of earlv Chinese culture, and it definitely establishes the 
historicity of the Shang dynasty. Thousands of liones marked with 
writing were unearthed, and it was found that in Shang times the 
Chinese knew how to cast bronze, weave silk, and carve jade. The 
Shang em|X*rors probablv ruled only a few hundred square miles 
around .Anvang. but the foundations of Chinese cidture were firmly 
laid in this region and at this time. 

Tire Shang dvnasty w'as overthrown and succeeded by the Chou 
(pronounced Jo) dvnastv, which ruled for eight hundred years (c. 
1028-221 B.c. ). The Chou people lived west of the Shang, along the 
Wei Ho, and while they were as Chinese as their neighbors, their 
culture was on a lower level. They were better warriors, however, and 
during the next few centuries they extended their power down the 
Hwang Ho to the sea, and southward into the Yangtze Valley. In the 
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eighth century the dynasty began to weaken, and while the Chou kings 
continued to reign at Loyang, local lords were constantly usurping 
more and more power. Tlie shadowy Chou empire then fell into about 
t%vcnty-five mutually hostile and frequently warring principalities. 
Finally the Chous were overthrown by a military conqueror from 
Ch’in, a state west of theirs. This dynasty ruled for only fifteen years 
(221-206), hut its conquests ranged far and wide. Even Kwangtung 
was added to its domain. Its founder assumed the title "Emperor of 
Ch’in,” which was retained by all subsequent rulers until 1912, and 
from which comes our name for the whole country—China. 

Early Chinese Culture 

The conquest of the Shangs by the Chous, like that of the Chous 
by the Ch’ins, and like most subsequent political changes in China, 
exercised only a slight influence upon the development of Chinese 
civilization. Tlie Chous readily absorbed the culture of the Shangs, 
but they added little that was really new. Moreover, the Shang culture, 
which had grown out of a neolithic culture that prevailed throughout 
central China, was readily adopted by neighlx)ring peoples. Military 
conquest sometimes hastened the process, and eventually the whole of 
China accepted it. The elaborate Chinese civilization of modem times 
is largely a refinement of this early Shang culture. 

Down to the present day, most Chinese have been peasant farmers. 
.\griculturc began in the Hwang Ho N'alley as early as 3000 b.c., but 
at first its progress was slow, and China’s population undoubtedly was 
small. Simple irrigation canals may have been dug esen in Hsia times, 
but the plow did not come until Shang times, and the ox-drawn plow 
apparently was not introduced until about 300 b.c. The neolithic 
cultxire of the Hsias was succeeded by the Bronze .Age culture of the 
Shangs, but scholars are not yet agreed as to how the Chinese learned 
to cast bronze. Was it a native invention, or did they learn it from 
the Wesi? Most writers now prefer the latter alternative, though they 
are not clear as to just how a knowledge of metallurgy reached China. 
It is interesting to note, however, that bronzes of the Shang era are 
superior to those cast under the Chous, and that these are better than 
still later work. Moreover, China is poor in metals, and the tin required 
for making bronze probably was brought by traders from faraway 
Malava. TTie high development of trade implied by this theory is 
further evidenced by the many walled towns and cities of the Shang 
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j^ericxl. But bronze remained an article of luxui^’ for the rich. Iron 
was not introduced until the fifth centurx' before Christ, se\eral hun¬ 
dred years after it had become common in the Near East and India. 
\s China is well provided with iron, its use spread rapidly in all classes 
of society. 

Early Chinese society, like that of primitive peoples generally, was 
organized on a family basis, but in China the family was—and has 
remained—more powerful than almost ansAvhere else on earth. The 
power of the father was absolute, even over the life and death of his 
children, and this power passed to his wife if she surs ived him. Family 
loyalty was considered the greatest of virtues, far surpassing loyaltx’ to 
the state, and filial piets- led to exaggerated respect for all aged |>er- 
sons. The family as a whole was responsible for the conduct of each 
of its members. The right and dut\' of blood vengeance was recognized 
by the state, and a man might be punished for the misconduct of an¬ 
other memln'r of his family. Moreover, the Chinese family was a much 
larger affair tluin the ordinarx' .American family for it included persons 
of several generations, rather distant cousins, and, in theorx’ at least, 
all its deatl ancestors. China had no caste .system comparable to that 
of India, and there were no untouchables, but a man’s position in tbe 
world rose anti declined only with that of his family. The family was 
the solid fouiulation of all Chinese society, and ideas regarding it 
dominated all Chinese thinking on religion, ethics, and jyditics. 

E;irlv in the pre.sent c-entury scholars iK'gan .studying the writing on 
certain Imnes. dating from about 1400 B.t:., which had l)een plowt^d 
up in the vicinity of .Anyang. They soon discovered that this writing, 
like that of early Egvpt and Siimeria. was pictographic. with each 
character representing one word but giving no hint as to how that 
word should Ix" pronounced. The earliest t^hinese writing was simply a 
drawing of the thing mentioned, though in modem writing the picture 
usually is tjuite unrecognizable. Scrilx's soon developevl great in¬ 
genuity in devising characters for things that c-ould not Ire drawn, and 
.sometimes they even permittcvl themselves a certain sly humor. Thus 
the C.’hinese character for “father” rcprc*sents a hand holding a stick, 
that for “mother” is a woman with a broom, and a character showing 
two women standing together means “to rjuarrcl.” 

The oldest C^hinese book now extant is the / C/iing, or Book of 
Changes, a collection of magic fomndas, some of which may date from 
Shang times. The Shu Ching, or Documcnl Classic, is an important 
collection of political speeches and documents dating from early Chou 
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times. The S/ii/i Ching. or Book of Poetry, contains about three hun¬ 
dred poems: there are odes to Ije chanted during sacrifices and there 
are lyrics, but apparently the early Chinese had no epics comparable 
to those of Greece or India, .\nother early book is the Tso Chtian, a 
histoiy covering the years 722 to 468 b.c. .\nd finally comes the / Li, 
or Book of Etiquette. Its elaborate instructions as to how to act on 
every occasion show that the Chinese were already de\oted to that 
social ceremony and punctilio for which they later became noted. 
These earlv books, known as the Five Classics, were completed in the 
fifth century before Christ and have been the basis of literary educa¬ 
tion ever since. 

When scholars deciphered the antique writing on the Ixrnes from 
.\nyang, thev found that these bones had been used as oracles, .\fter 
a question had been written on it. the bone was baked until it cracked, 
and the shape of the crack indicated the oracle’s answer. Countless 
passages in the I Ching attest the addiction of the early Chinese to 
magic. Other literarv' evidence shows that they peopled the world with 
spirits of many kinds. Some represented the facts or forces of nature, 
such as the Earth or the Wind; others were the souls of ancestors; 
others were ghosts; and the greatest of them all was Shang Ti. whose 
name may be translatwl “the Ruler .\bove,’’ or “the Heavenly Ruler." 
The early Chinese worshiped all these spirits, but especially those 
associated with their ancestors. .Ancestor worship thus became an 
important aspect of Chinese family life, and its shrines were the scene 
of family reunions for sacrifice or for such family events as weddings 
and funerals. The worship of the emperor’s ancestors became a state 
cult, and its temples were important public buildings. 

The political theor\' of the early Chinese kings was in confonnitv 
with their ideas regarding family organization and religion. The king 
was supposed to conduct himself as a father to his people, and while 
many kings may have oceremphasized the authoritarian nature of this 
paternalism, there were always people to remind them tliat the\’ also 
had duties and obligations toward their subjects. The kings also in¬ 
voked divine authority, claiming to nde as representatives of the gods, 
and from Chou times onward they called themseh es “Sons of Heaven." 
This doctrine too could be used against excessive absolutism, for it 
was argued that if a king ceased to represent the gods and became 
wicked, he should be dethroned and rule given to someone else. In 
fact, the Chou kings used this argument to justify their destniction of 
the Shangs, and in later times other kings were overthrown on the 
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same pretext. But though the king might claim to rule by the “decree 
of Heaven.” the day-by-day work of government was done by a 
large, intelligent, and well-trained bureaucracy of officials knowm as 
“mandarins." The founder of the Chou dj-nasty-, being a simple mili¬ 
tary conqueror, quickly found that he needed expert help in governing 
if he was to retain his conquests. He therefore established this 
bureaucracy, the first of its kind. Mandarins were carefully trained for 
their tasks, and presently this training came to consist largely of a 
careful studv of the Five Classics and the works of Confucius and 
other Chinese philosophers. To these philosophers and their theories 
we must therefore turn. 

China’s Classic Philosophers 

The classic age of Chinese philosophy lay between 550 and 300 b.c. 
Western writers have often noted that these years were also marked 
by the rise of Buddhism. Jainism, and Zoroastrianism, by famous 
Hebrew prophets, and by the flowering of Greek literature and 
philosophy. But why did religion and philosophy attain their finest 
expression in such widely separated countries at almost the same time. 
No answer to this question can be given, but a study of the social and 
l>olitical conditions in China during those years suggests reasons why 
Chinese philosophy took the form it did. .\fter the Chou dvmasty had 
broken down, and China had fallen into many independent and 
warring states, men desperately sought ways to end this anarchy, and 
philosophers turned their attention to social problems. It therefore 
came about that while Indians were speculating about the soul and 
fate, or declaring the material world to lie an illusion, the Chinese 
thought about man and his relation to society. Other peoples thought 
in religious and theological terms, but the thinking of the Chinese, 
being humane and ethical, devoted little attention to God, the human 
soul, and immortality. 

The greatest of Chinese philosophers, K’ung Fu-tzu (“Master 
R ung." 551-479), is better known in the West as Confucius, the Latin 
name given him by Jesuit missionaries in the seventeenth century. 
Unfortunately the ston.' of Confucius’s life has been so embellished by 
myth that it is now difficult to separate fact from legend. We know, 
however, that he was bom in the state of Lu (in eastern China. 
Shantung today), the son of an impoverished member of the lesser 
nobility. In that time the road to preferment at court led through the 
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bureaucracv-, and though a man of scholarly temperament, little skilled 
in the arts of the courtier. Confucius may have held a few minor 
offices in Lu. Prolonged study of the Chinese classics brought him a 
reputation as a teacher, and he gave young men instruction designed 
to fit them for government service. Wlien almost sixty years of age he 
undertook an extensive tour through China, traveling from court to 
court in search of a ruler who would entrust him with a position of 
authority and allow him to put his theories into practice. He was 
graciously received cver>'%vhere because of his fame as a scholar, but 
he found no position that he would accept, and after returning to Lu 
he died at an advanced age. 

For their knowletlge of the teachings of Confucius, modem .scholars 
rely largely upon the Analects, a collection of his sayings compiled by- 
disciples a generation or two after his death. These sayings make it 
clear that Confucius was primarily a social and political reformer, with 
strongly humane tendencies, and tliat his larger \iews on the nature of 
man and the world were common-sense remarks intended to bolster 
his program of reform. Being much distressed at the state of China 
in his day, Confucius idealized the times describetl in the ancient 
Chinese classics and declared that China would again be happy if 
rulers and people returned to the sirtuous life of those classic days. 
Like many another radical reformer, he presented his program as a 
return to antiquity, though the antiquity he praised so highly was 
really a utopia that had never existed at all. Declaring that the proper 
aim of government is the welfare and happiness of the whole people,” 
Confucius taught that this noble end could be attained only if the state 
were administered by officials of the highest character and knowledge. 
By knowledge he meant primarily a knowledge of the ways of men in 
classic times, and to develop character he expounded a system of 
ethics that compares favorably with the best in the world. Laying 
great emphasis upon such ancestral Chinese virtues as respect for 
parents and aged persons, family solidarity, good manners, and cere¬ 
moniousness. he declaretl that if everyone practiced these virtues, all 
would be well. He looked forward-or, as he believed, backward-to 
a cooperative commonwealth whose nilers would be wisely chosen 
from men possessing these qualifications, regardless of their social 
station. 

During later Chou times some of Confucius's disciples attained 
high office in various Chinese states, and others made reputations by- 
developing the Master’s doctrines. The most important of the latter 
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was Mdng-tzu or Mencius (c. 372-289), a pupil of Confucius’s grand¬ 
son. who wTote an important book on the Confucian philosophy. The 
coming of the Ch in dsmasty (221-206) was a disaster for philosophy 
and learning because these barbarous conquerors felt no need for such 
refinements of cisilization. They vainly attemptetl to stamp out Con¬ 
fucianism by book burnings and similar measures, but under the Han 
dvnasty (202 b.c.-a.d. 220) Confucius came into his owm. Early in this 
pi*ri(Hl the Han rulers established the practice, retained until 1905. of 
recruiting their bureaucrac)' through competitive examinations on the 
Five Chinese Classics, the Analects and two other books alwut Con¬ 
fucius. and the works of Mencius. national university, attended by 
thousands of students, was founded in 125 B.c. to teach these subjects, 
and countless elementary schools prepared youths to study them. For 
two thousand years China was governed by a bureaucracy whose 
members had spent many years in an intensive and admiring study of 
the thought of Confucius, and few men in history have equaled the 
influence of Confucius upon subseriuent generations. 

The other philosophers of China’s golden age must receive briefer 
mention. First of all comes the problematic Lao-tzu. We do not know 
exactly when he lived, and we have only one brief but remarkable 
lxx)k bearing his name; even his name, which merely means “Old 
Man,” may cover a number of persons. The Tao Ti Ching (*The Book 
of the Way and Its Power," sometimes translated as "The Way of 
Life") is a collection of philosophical poems, probably dating from 
the fifth or fourth century before Christ. In sharp contrast to the 
common-sense and matter-of-fact attitude of Confucius toward the 
natural world and his desire to have a share in government, Uo-tzu 
was a religious mystic who sought illumination through retirement 
and contemplation. Like most mystics, he held a low opinion of rites 
and ceremonies (of which Confucius approved), and he thought 
much about the gods, whom Confucius disregarded. His “Way" was 
a way to achieve personal consciousness of the divine, not a way to 
social reform. His followers came to be called Taoists. and eventually 
they absorbed much of the old religion and magic of ancient China 
into their system. Even in the twentieth century, Taoism rather than 
Confucianism is the popular religion of China. 

Mo Ti was a younger contemporary of Confucius, and like him a 
native of Lu. Like Confucius, too, he was much concerned with social 
problems, but he showed less respect for China’s ancestral institutions, 
notably the family, .attributing the evils of his day to selfishness and 
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family feeling, he urged that family loyalty be extended to include all 
men, and he was conspicuous as a pacifist. Mo Ti was sharply criti¬ 
cized by Mencius, who claimetl that any lessening of family power 
would result in anarchy, yet he too found many followers. Ai the 
opposite extreme were the philosophers of the “Legalist” school. Their 
low opinion of the human race caused them to insist that men can 
be kept in order only by strict laws ruthlessly enforced, and such siews 
of course received official favor under the Ch in dynasty. Many smaller 
schools of philosophy arose during these fertile centuries, each of 
which exercised an influence upon the others, and even the Confu- 
cianists learned from their rivals. In the long run, however, the 
conservative but humane and enlightened philosophy of Confucius 
prevailed among the intellectual and governing classes of China. 


Imperial Dynasties 

The rise of the Ch in dynasty (221-206 b.c.) brought an end to the 
political disintegration that had crept over China in the last three 
or four centuries of the Chou j>eriod. The autocratic rule of the 
founder of the new dvnastv made him unpopular, however, and his 
incompetent son was soon brushed aside, .\fter a few years of confu¬ 
sion. the Han dynasty (202 b.c.-a.d. 220) seized power and, except for 
a brief interlude between a.d. 9 and 23, this line ruled China for more 
than four hundred years. The earlier Han emperors were military con¬ 
querors who addtxl Fukien to the territories held by the Ch ins, thereby 
uniting all China proper, and who extended their power far to the 
West and over part of Korea to the east. The period of their rule coin¬ 
cided almost exactly with the gjreat days of Rome (Hannibal was 
defeated in 202 b.c. and Sevenis .\Iexander was murdered in ad. 235) 
and it, like that of their European contemporaries, was marked by 
peace, prosperity, and material progress. China was governed by 
bureaucrats trained in the Confucian philosophy—which somewhat 
resembled the Stoicism of the great Roman emperors—and they 
patemalistically used the power of the state to promote the welfare of 
the people. Their empire, however, like that of Rome, eventually fell 
to pieces. 

The pattern thus established was followed by Chinese history for 
several centuries thereafter, with unification and peace alternating 
with disintegration and political partition, but we need not trace each 
c)’cle in detail. After several centuries of disintegration and barbarian 
invasions from the west, China was again united by the short-lived Sui 
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dvnasty (589-618), whose greatest achievement was linking the 
Hwang Ho with the Yangtze by the famous Grand Canal. It was 
succeeded by the Tang dynasts- (618-907), under whose enlightened 
rule China enjoved a golden age. Its capital at Ch*ang-an (now Sian) 
was the largest and most beautiful in the world and its empire was the 
richest. The cvcle was repeated once more, however, for the tenth 
centurs- was a troubled period for China, and the countrs’ was only 
partiallv reunited by the Sung ds-nasty (960-1279). Northern China 
and the Hwang Ho N'alley remained in the hands of the Khitans, a 
barliarian tribe from Manchuria, who established their capital at 
Peking ("Northem Capital"), and from whom the name “Cathay” for 
northern China is derived. The Sungs, on the other hand, rulcel from 
Nanking (“Southern Capital”), on the Yangtze. In spite of this political 
dis-ision, China’s culture received what was perhaps its finest expres¬ 
sion at this time. Tlie Chou, Han. Tang, and Sung dynasties thus mark 
outstanding periods in China's long cultural history. 

The first Ch’in emperor constructed the famous Great Wall along 
China’s northem frontier, hoping thereby to shut the l>arbarians out 
of China proper and enabling Chinese culture to expand southward. 
The conquest of the Yangtze N’alley had already added rice and silk to 
the millet culture of the Hwang Ho. and the addition of Kwangtung 
brought more rice and silk as well as soybeans, tea, several kinds of 
fruit trees, and iwultry. Under the Han dynastx- good roads bound 
the various parts of the empire together, and much lalx>r was in- 
vestetl in irrigation works and other internal impros’ements. China 
therefore develoixtl a merchant class, even though her mandarin 
nilers—scholars drawn largely from the well-to-do landowning class- 
had no sympathy with traders and taxed them exorbitantly. As trade 
progressed rapidlv in Han times Chinese traders, pushing southward, 
carried Chinese culture to the newly coiupiercd Kwangtung and even 
into Indochina and Siam. 

The Han emperors also establislu*d armmcrcial relations with India 
and Europe. Shortly after 140 b.c. a certain Chang Ch’ien was sent 
west on a diplomatic mission to Bactria and Sogdiana (now Afghan¬ 
istan), but in Turkestan he was captured by the Huns and held 
prisoner for ten years, .\ftcr escaping, returning to China, and becom¬ 
ing an important minister of state, he negotiated treaties of alliance 
against the Huns with various peoples of cxmtral Asia, and Chinese 
military’ power was established over the oases as far west as the 
Pamirs—the present western edge of China. Chang thus opened up 
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the "Silk Route” (see map, page 400). Caravans could then proceed 
westward, skirting the deserts of western China, and eventually reach 
Khotan and Kashgar, high on the “roof of tlie world.” Here the 
Chinese traded with other Mongol merchants traveling from Bactria 
and northwestern India, who in turn carried the silk and and other 
commodities to India or else through Kokand, Samarkand, and 
Bokhara to Mers-. From here other traders took them to Seleucia on 
the Tigris and eventually to the Mediterranean. Though long and 
difficult, this route was highly profitable because of the prices that 
Europeans were willing to pay for silk, and it was regularly plied by 
caravans until modem times. In early Han times, too, water routes 
were opened to connect China with India, with ships sailing from 
Kwangtung around Indochina and Malaya, but this trade was largely 
in the hands of Indians, for the Chinese have rarely shown great skill 
as sailors. 

One conse<]uence of China's expanded field of interest was the in¬ 
troduction of Buddhism into the country. At about the time of Christ, 
the new religion was brought to China from central .\sia, which had 
then become largely Buddhist, and a century later missionaries and 
monks arrived directly from India. At first their success was not great, 
but during the troubled time following the fall of the Han dynasty, 
when everything seemed to be going to rack and ruin, and when 
people everywhere were deeply disturbed, Nlahax^ana Buddhism and 
its saxior cult provided many Chinese converts with consolations 
which neither the highly intellectualized Confucianist philosophy nor 
the superstitious Taoist religion could equal. Hundretls of Chinese 
monasteries were fille<l with monks, hundreds of Sanskrit books were 
translated into Chinese, and pious pilgrims made the long journey to 
India to collect manuscripts and to study Buddhism in its native land. 
Several Chinese kings professed themselves followers of the Buddha, 
and for a moment it seemed that all China might become Buddhist. 
But when more settletl conditions returned under the Tang dynasty, 
C'onfucianism and Taoism rallied, and the triumphant progress of 
Buddhism ceased. The religion was not stamped out, however, and in 
the early tsventieth century millions of Chinese called themselves 
Buddhists. We shall see, moreover, that Buddhism exerted a deep and 
lasting influence upon the intellectual and artistic life of all China. 

In the early years of the seventh cenhiiy' Nestorian Christians (see 
page 329) appeared in China, and in 638 the>' were granted permis¬ 
sion to preach their religion throughout the empire. They made few 
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converts in China, however, and the sect presently died out. Islam 
met with greater success. Moslems reached China within a few years 
of the death of the Prophet (a.d. 632), but not much progress was 
made until after 751. In that year .^rab armies won an important 
victory in Turkestan, after which central .\sia quickly turned to 
Islam. From here the religion seeped into China itself, and while its 
successes never equaled those of Buddhism, it put Chinese scholars in 
contact with much Moslem learning. A few Chinese still accept the 
religion of Mohammed. 

The Tang and Sung dynasties saw the climax of China s scholarly, 
literary, and artistic development. A profusion of histories had ap¬ 
peared under the Han dynasty, and in later times voluminous works 
recounted China's dynastic history, her local history, and the biogra¬ 
phies of countless individuals. Important hooks on geography were 
written, rather good maps were drawm, and travelers often told of 
their experienc-es—as when Fa Hsien and Hsiian Tsang described their 
\isits to India (399-114 and 629-645 respectively). The introduction 
of Buddhism, followed by the revival of Confucianism and Taoism, 
led to much writing on religious and philosophical matters, with the 
“Neo-Confucianist” school of philosophy dating from Sung times. The 
founder of this school, Chu Hsi (1130-1200), by reinterpreting the 
ancient classics under the stimulus of Buddhist and Taoist thought, 
produced a philosophical system that remained authoritative for sev¬ 
eral centuries. 

Tang and Sung times were equally active in the production of 
literature, and especially of poetry and novels. One volume of the 
Five Classics (the Shih Citing) contained about three hundred 
ancient poems, but the art of poetry reached its perfection only in 
Tang times. Chinese poets then composed poems of almost every 
sort—songs, ballads, love poems, philosophical poems, religious poems, 
and poems describing the beauties of nature. Modem scholars often 
attribute new features appearing in the poetry of this period to 
Buddhist influence. The Chinese had entertained each other with 
adventure and love stories from ancient times, but as these stories 
were told in the popular dialects, scholars were reluctant to recognize 
them as literature. This situation changed under the Sung emperors, 
and novels dealing with historical or contemporary scenes began to 
win recognition. These same years also saw the birth of the Chinese 
theater, whioh later developed an extensive literature. And finally, the 
Tang and Sung periods saw the finest flowering of Chinese art, in 
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architecture, in porcelain, and above all in painting. In this field, too, 
Chinese traditions were broadened and deepened by contact with 
Buddhist art. 

One other field of Chinese activity must be mentioned because of its 
world-wide importance. This field is technology, in which China has 
contributed many important inventions to Europe and the world. In 
some cases the Europeans learned directly or indirectly from the 
Chinese, but in others the techniques were reinvented in Europe many 
centuries after tlieir first appearance in China. Thus the water wheel 
and the wheelbarrow were used in China in the first century before 
Christ; the former was knowm to Europe-apparently invented inde- 
[jendently in Asia Minor—at about the same time, but the latter did 
not appear in the west until about a.d. 1000. Paper, invented in China 
about A.D. 100, was brought to Europe by the .Arabs almost a thousand 
vears later. Tlie first known c.xample of printing in China is dated 
about A.D. 770, and large editions of the classics were printed in the 
ninth and tenth centuries; printing did not appear in Europe until 
after 1450. The Chinese began using paper money about 970. They 
invented gunpowder about 920. some five centuries before it was 
known to Europe, and they used the magnetic neetlle as early as 1086. 
three or four centuries before Europeans leanied of it. In recent years 
it has been shown that the remarkable progress of the C’hinese in 
mathematics, medicine, and natural science was accelerated by 
acquaintance with Sanskrit and Arabic works, but that in the Sung 
period the Chinese led the world in these fields of study. 

JAPAN 

The four major islands of the Japanese archipelago cover an area 
of about 147,000 square miles (almost exactly that of Mont.ma. or 
slightly less than that of Indiana. Illinois, and Iowa combined) but 
they are so mountainous that less than a (juarter of this area can be 
cultivated. The good lantl is very fertile, however, and susceptible 
of intensive cultivation, while the Japanese Current in the Pacific 
provides the islands with a pleasant climate. Nevertheless civilization 
arose slowlv in Japan. The earliest inhabitants of whom traces still 
remain were the ancestors of the Ainus, a non-Mongoloid race now 
found only in the northernmost island. The present-day Japanese, on 
the other hand, are Mongoloids, but more closely related to the 
nomads of the Siberian steppes, or to the Manchurians and Koreans, 
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than they are to the Chinese. Entering Japan from Korea in the first 
century after Christ, they soon e.xpelled or absorbed the earlier in¬ 
habitants and have since received little racial admixture. 

.\t first Japan was dirided among many clans of invaders, but after 
a century or two the Yamato clan, whose lands lay in the central part 
of the main island (Honshu), assumed a vague suzerainty over all the 
others. From the fourth century until 562 its power even reached 
southern Korea. The chief of the Yamato clan was a priest of the 
Sun Goddess, and when the political power of the clan increased, this 
worship became a major feature of Japan’s national religion. Eventu¬ 
ally mx-thologists declared the Yamato chief to be a descendant of the 
goddess and himself a god, thus uniting religion and government. The 
present emperor of Japan is a direct descendant of these Yamato 
priest-chiefs, and the fiction of his divinity was maintained until the 
close of World War II. 

The Japanese invaders of the first century, coming from Korea, 
knew little of the Chinese culture of the Hwang Ho V'alley, but they 
had a bronze and iron culture of their own. Higher civilization was 
first brought to Japan in the sixth century by Buddhist missionaries 
from Korea. Chinese influence became especially strong under the 
Tang dxTiastv (618-907), partly because of Buddhist missionaries, 
but largely because many young Japanese visited China to study the 
new religion. Nevertheless we must avoid the popular superstition 
which declares that the Japanese people arc mere imitators. They 
were greatly stimulated by Chinese culture in the .seventh and eighth 
centuries, just as they have been stimulated by European civilization 
in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, but in each case they 
adapted the new culture to their own needs and they made their own 
contributions to it. When T’ang culture began to decline, late in the 
ninth century, the Japanese were already far advanced in creating a 
distinctive civilization of their own. 

When young Japanese began returning from China, with their eyes 
dazzlesi by the brilliance of the T’ang court, they soon wished to 
remake their own country along similar lines. Although older and 
more consers'ative Japanese protested, the young men effected re¬ 
forms (645) which put their faction finnly in power, and they made 
Japan into an imperial country. Instead of being a mere priest-chief, 
as formerly, the head of the Yamato clan became an emperor who, 
like his Chinese counterpart, claimed absolute power from Heaven. 
A new capital was built at Nara (710) in imitation of the Tang capital 
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BUDDHIST TEMPLE AT KYOTO. (Gallowey) 

at Ch’ang-an, but later another, much more beautiful city was founded 
at Kyoto (798). The residence of the emperor remained at Kyoto 
until 1868, when it was transferred to Tokyo after a somewhat similar 
cultural resolution. The Yamato emperors created a great bureauc¬ 
racy, modeled on that of China, which functioned as a central gov¬ 
ernment, but the leaders of other clans were still too powerful to 
permit imperial interference in strictly local affairs. 

At first the emperors of the Yamato clan actually ruled, but presently fuiiwara 
they became little more than figureheads, performing the public and the 
ceremonies of office at Kyoto, but leasing important decisions and the thogunt 
details of government to stronger men svho remained Ix^hind the 
scones. For three full centuries (858-1156) the posverful Ftijiss’ora 
family thus dominated the gos'cmment. An early member of this 
family had participated in the reforms of 645, and under their rule 
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Japanese civilization achieved its first brilliant expression. This cul¬ 
ture centered around the court at Kyoto, but at the same time good 
government brought strength to the provinces, where Chinese in¬ 
fluence was much less powerful. ProNincial leaders were therefore 
able to overthrow the Fujiwara in 1156, and after a few years of con¬ 
fusion a certain Yoritomo, of the Minamoto family, achieved power 
(1185). He allowed the emperors and even the Fujiwara to go 
through the motions of ruling, but he held power and he made the 
decisions. He had himself appointed Shogun (“Generalissimo”) and 
his family dominated Japan until 1338. Two other lines of shoguns 
held office in turn (the Ashikaga, 1338-1568, and the Tokugawa, 
1603-1867), but at last the emperor again secured effective power 
(1867). During much of this period of rule by warrior aristocrats, and 
especially under the Ashikaga, Japan was always on the verge of 
breaking into tiny principalities under local lords (“daimyos”) and 
their armed retainers (“samurai”). 

The earliest Japanese religion was a form of nature worship, some¬ 
times called Shintoism (“the Way of the Cods"). Scholars often note 
likenesses between this religion and the primitive shamanism of cer¬ 
tain nomadic Siberian tribes, and its traces may still be seen in the 
popular religion of Japan. Chinese Buddhism, on the other hand, was 
a highly intellcctualized religion, appealing especially to the etlucated 
upper class, and its early successes were doubtless due to its being 
accepted as a part of superior Chinese culture. In time, however, 
Japanese Buddhism split into various sects adapted to the needs of 
persons on different intellectual, social, and religious levels. Thus the 
Jodo, or “Pure Land" (i.e., “Paradise"), sect had a wide jmpular ap¬ 
peal liecause its leaders had transformed the Buddhist Nirvana into 
a sort of f leaven, which they promi.se<l to all those professing faith 
and performing routine “good works.“ It was a “salvation cult.’ The 
Zen sect, on the other hand, appealed to the warrior and aristocratic 
classes bv teaching a rigorous self-discipline. Other sects appealed to 
other sorts of people. Even in the eighth century the emperors were 
much impressed by Buddhism, to which they gave their support, and 
under the shoguns it became the estaldished religion of the country, 
with the great majority of the Japanese people professing it in one 
form or another. The most active Buddhists in the world today are 
Japanese. 

The Japanese were still illiterate when Chinese influence was first 
felt, and when they began to write they not only used Chinese char- 
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acters but even wrote books and poems in the Chinese language. As 
the Chinese characters could not adequately record the Japanese 
language, a few w’ere selected to represent certain sounds—usually 
one syllable—but thousands of others were used for indisidual words. 
It is said that a modem newspaper must stock about ten thousand 
different characters in its print shop. The Japanese also took over 
countless words from the Chinese, especially w-ords used in scholarly, 
philosophical, and scientific discussions. In these early days, Japanese 
literature was deeply influenced by Chinese models, but Japanese 
poets and storj'tellers were already developing their own standards. 
The most famous of Japanese novels. The Tale of Genji, by Lady 
Murasaki, dates from the early eleventh century. Japanese artists were 
equally indebted to the Chinese, and like the Chinese they found their 
principal inspiration in Buddhism. 

This great flowering of early Japanese civilization came in the 
three centuries of the Fujiwara period (8.58-1156). Japan was then a 
highly civilized countr)’ and. then as later, its civilization showed a 
high degree of polish, laying great emphasis upon subtlety and refine¬ 
ment, politeness, formality’, and etiquette. .\n English writer on the 
history of manners has recently observed that, at a period when an 
English earl did not always remember to wipe the mutton grease from 
his beard after eating, a Japanese lad of eighteen might be wondering 
whether the gift of a rose blossom or of a half-open bud would better 
express his feeling for his ladylove. 

THE MONGOLS AND AFTER 

To the north and west of China, but separated from it by mountains 
or deserts, stretch the great steppes of central Asia. Though unsuitable 
fur agriculture, these treeless and semiarid plains provide excellent 
pasture for sheep, camels, and horses, and from early times they have 
been inhabited by various Mongoloid peoples—Huns, Turks, and 
Mongols. Whenever these nomads became too numerous for the 
scanty subsistence offcretl by the steppes, they raided the territories 
of their wealthier and more civilized neighbors. China has perhaps 
suffered the most from such inroads, especially at times when she had 
no strong central government, but on earlier pages we have seen how 
the Huns devastated northern India, Persia, and Europe as far as Italy 
and central France. A few centuries later the Avars and Magyars in¬ 
vaded central Europe, and still later the Turks overran the Near East. 
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The most far-reaching and the most destructive of all these raiders, 
however, was the Mongol Genghis Khan. 

Genghis Khan (1167-1227) was bom in the region now known as 
Outer Mongolia, north of the Gobi Desert and not far from the 
Siberian frontier and Lake Baikal. His father, a local chieftain (khan), 
tlied a few years later, and only by constant struggle did his young 
son retain his position. .\s he approached the age of forty, however, he 
felt himself strong enough to assume the title by which he has ever 
since been known. Setting aside his given name. Temujin, he began 
calling himself Genghis Khan (“Lord of All Men”). By 1212 he had 
set up his capital at Karakorum and established his authority over all 
the tribes of Mongolia. A year later he invaded China, whose northern 
part (then known as "Cathay") was soon in his hands, and Manchuria 
and Korea were occupied by his generals. The Sung emperors retained 
the southern provinces of China, however, and others ruled in the 
west. Genghis next turned his attention to Turkestan, and after over¬ 
running Persia and looting northern India (1219-1223), he returned 
to Mongolia. Five years later he died during a campaign in western 
China. .\ commander of genius. Genghis Khan conijuered an enor¬ 
mous empire with a fairly small army of horsemen—at most, 1.50.000 
men—but his atrocious cruelty sent shudders through the whole con¬ 
tinent. His sons and grandsons inherited an empire stretching across 
all Asia, to which they added Russia (1237-1241), where the “Golden 
Horde" nded for upward of two hundred years (see page 341). 

The famous Kublai Khan (1216-1294) was the most important of 
Genghis’s grandsons and the head of the family. Turning his attention 
to China, he established his capital at Peking, overthrew the last 
Sung emperor (1279), and extended his power over Indochina as far 
as Camixxlia and Burma: but his two efforts to conquer Japan (1274 
and 12S1) ended in failure. In his last years the “Great Khan" mled 
an empire that reached from Korea and the China Sea to Hungary and 
from the Silterian wastes to the Persian Gulf. Kublai laid aside the 
bloody customs of his fathers, absorbed much Chinese culture, and 
allowed the old mandarin bureaucracy to do most of the governing. 
Chinese artists and craftsmen made Peking one of the world s most 
l>eautiful cities, and the pt^ace which Kublai maintained throughout 
his vast empire promoted extensive trade. In his day the Silk Route 
was busier than ever. The descendants of Kublai Khan niled China 
as the Yuan dynasty until 1368. ’The family of Genghis Khun had long 
sinc-e lost its solidariU', however, for Kublai and his successors in 
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China became Buddhists while the nders of 
Turkestan, and Persia were fanatical Moslems. 

The Mongols carried death and destruction wherever they went, 
but having once established themselves as rulers they sometimes 
governed rather well. China was prosperous under Kublai Khan, as 
was India under Akbar, and the accompanying commercial activity 
had far-reaching consequences. It was under Kublai that Europeans 
first reached China by accompanying caravans along the Silk Route. 
Tlic most famous of these visitors was the Venetian Marco Polo (see 
page 629), who spent almost twenty years (1275-1292) in China at 
the court of Kublai Khan and retumetl home by way of Sumatra and 
India. His fascinating book about his travels was read and enjoyed by 
countless persons throughout Europe-by the young Christopher 
C^olumbus, among others. Then, in the days of Baber, the Portuguese 
first reached India, and the first English arrived under Akbar. Euro¬ 
pean power thus touched Asia, and a new periotl in the history of 
each continent l>egan. 
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24. REBUILDING EUROPE 


During the “six centuries of Asia” (a.d. 400-1000) 
Moslems created a brilliant civilization in the Near East (600-1000), 
the Macedonian emperors ruled a flourishing Byzantium (867-1057), 
the Guptas (320-647) presided over an India that was prosperous 
and highly civilized, the Tang dvnasty (618-907) brought China's 
golden age. which was followed by the splendid Sung period (960- 
1279), and the Great Reform of 645 prepared the way for the fascinat¬ 
ing Fujiwara period in Japanese history (858-1156). Each of these 
countries was then prosperous economically, and each was famous 
for its achievements in literature and art, science and philosophy. But 
during these same centuries Europe was very backward, still suffering 
grievously from the disasters that had accompanied the decline of the 
Roman Empire. Except for the brief “Carolingian renaissance” about 
800. the lights of civilization and learning burned low’ in Europe 
between 500 and 1000. and these centuries are not inappropriately 
called “the Dark .Ages.” 

Not much is know'n of the history of the various barbarian states 
that arose in western Europe during the troubled fifth century. When 
the great migrations were finally over, somewhat before the year 500, 
Visigothic leaders ruled Spain and southwestern France, Burgundians 
had taken over w'estem Switzerland and southeastern France, and 
the Ostrogoths held most of Italy. From their early home on the lower 
Rhine the Franks had spread their power over Belgium and northern 
France, and the Angles and Saxons had invaded Britain from north¬ 
western Germany. The jx*oples of w'estem Europe then faced the 
drear)' task of repairing the damage that had been done and of 
erecting a new civilization upon the ruins of the old. Time and time 
again during the ensuing Dark Ages they were interrupted by re- 
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newcd invasions of barbarians, but after the tenth century these dis¬ 
turbances became less frequent and less disastrous. Europe then 
settletl down to the creation of a ci\ilization that received its finest 
expression in the thirteenth century. This civilization is usually char¬ 
acterized as "medieval." and the years be^veen 1100 and 1400 con¬ 
stitute the high point of the “Middle Ages”—the thousand years be¬ 
tween Constantine and the beginning of modem times. 

Medie\al Europe drew upon three separate cultural traditions, 
which it finally blended into one. In the first place, this new civiliza¬ 
tion arose in lands that had been deeply influenced by late Roman 
civilization and it inherited much from ancient Rome, Greece, and 
even from the ancient Orient. Secondly, the German invaders 
brought with them many ideas and institutions dating from their days 
in the German forests. And thirdly, the makers of the Middle Ages 
took over the Christian religion, adapting it to their needs and under¬ 
standing and often taking it as a guide in their thinking on secular 
matters. We must therefore summarize the legacy of each of these 
three cultures upon which medieval civilization rested. 

Enough has been said in an earlier chapter about the decline of 
Roman civilization after the troubled third century. This decline was 
clearly visible in the fourth century, not only in outlying provinces 
such as Britain, Caul, and Spain, but even in Italy itself. In the fifth 
century, the authority of Rome’s central government collapsed, with 
power failing to local leaders or barbarian invaders. Trade fell off 
catastrophically, coined money became scarce, and for several cen¬ 
turies western Europe depended largely upon barter for the exchange 
of commodities. There was also a great decline in the population of 
Europe. We have no exact figures, but we can safely assert that in 600 
there were far fewer people in the West than at any earlier time for 
a thousand years. 

Western Europe relapsed into a rural economy. Much of the land 
reverted to forest, and not unUl these forests had been cleared anew 
could it be restored to cultivation. The cultivated land, on the other 
hand, was divided into great estates (called villas) and was worked by 
serfs under the supervision of a lord, who provided protection and 
other services in exchange for a lion’s share of the crops. Meantime 
cities had almost completely disappeared. Enough inhabitants re¬ 
mained in some ancient centers to preserve a formal continuity, but 
these few remaining towns were mere shadows of their fonner selves, 
sheltering only a scanty population in their crumbling ruins. At the 
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end of the sixth century, few western European towns could boast a 
population of five thousand persons. As the higher culture of antiquity 
had been a city culture, this disappearance of urban life was a 
calamity for ci\ilization. 

Nevertheless the Roman cultural tradition persisted in western 
Europe, and even came to dominate the German invaders. It was 
almost as strong in Caul and Spain as in Italy itself; it was weaker in 
Britain and the Roman provinces of southern Germany and Austria; 
but nowhere was it eradicated. Tlie persistence of Rome's cultural 
dominance is showm in many ways, one of the most obvious of which 
was the continued use of Latin. "Throughout the Middle Ages the whole 
Western world used Latin as the language of religion, law, diplomacy, 
science, and scholarship, and in all these fields Roman ideas continued 
to prevail. Frenchmen, Spaniards, and Italians today speak languages 
descended from Latin—the so-called “Romance languages"—thus 
showing their cultural dependence upon Rome, and while Englishmen 
and Germans speak Germanic tongues, they too have inherited count¬ 
less Roman institutions and Roman ideas. 

The Germans 

The Germans, like several other peoples whom we have already 
met, were descended from the neolithic villagers who inhabited the 
upper valleys of the Rhine and Danube in the third millennium before 
Christ. Racially they were a mixture of Alpine peasants with Nordic 
w'arriors (see page 18). We have seen, too, how some of these central 
European peoples migrated southward during the second millennium, 
with Hittites entering Asia Minor, .^chacans and Dorians entering 
Greece, and still others settling in Italy, At approximately the same 
time other groups, knowm as Celts or Cauls, migrated westxvard into 
France, Belgium, and the British Isles. Shortly before 1000 b.c. the 
tribes that eventually became Germanic migrated northward to settle 
in Scandinavia or along the Baltic and North Sea coasts of Germany. 

Several centuries later, some of these Germans moved south once 
more, conquering or driving out the Celtic peoples who had lingered 
in the old homeland. Between 300 and 200 b.c a second group of Celts 
therefore spread over much of Europe, occupying France, northern 
Italy, and England (but not Wales or Ireland), and even reaching 
such remote places as the Galicia in northwestern Spain, the Galicia in 
southern Poland, and Galatia in central Asia Minor. Before 100 b.c 
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the Germans had established themselves in the region lying beUveen 
the Rhine and the Elbe rivers and reaching to the Alps on the south. 
Caesar came in contact with them during his campaigns in Gaul 
(58-50 B.C.), and for a moment .Augustus thought of adding the 
whole region to the Roman Empire. .\ severe defeat in a.d. 9 con¬ 
vinced him that such a project was impracticable, however, and 
though two Roman emperors, l>omitian and Trajan, occupied parts o 
southern Germany and Romania, the Rhine-Danube fronHer usually 
stood firm thereafter. 

What little we know of the Germans at the period before the great 
migrations comes largely from a few paragraphs written by Julius 
Caesar about 50 b.c. and a pamphlet by the historian Tacitus dating 
from A.D. 98. Caesar pictured the Germans as nomads concerned prin¬ 
cipally w ith their cattle and their wars, but Tacitus indicates that by 
his time thev had adopted agriculture and settled down to village 
life. He admits that in time of peace they were lazv' and much given to 
quarreling, gambling, and drunkenness, but he pictures their military 
prowess in glowing colors. 

Tacitus's description of the German militarv- organization known as 
the comitalus has often attracted the attention of historians. He tells 
us that a chieftain would organize a group of young men to fight 
under his leadership and share his renown and boots': these young 
men were supportetl at the leader's expense, and they Iwund them¬ 
selves to him by strong oaths of loyalty. Elsewhere Tacitus speaks 
eloquently of the German love of freedom and briefly describes the 
political institutions of the German village, in which all free men 
shared power with their chiefs. He also speaks of larger political 
units called trilies. These tribes seem to have been rather transitory' 
organizations, however, for those whom he mentions do not appear 
again in later writers, and the various peoples who invaded the Roman 
Empire in the fifth century' bore other tribal names. These early 
Germans had legends and poems, of course, but they could neither 
read nor write. Their religion was quite primitive, and what little we 
know of their mythology, centering around gods such as Woden and 
Thor, comes largely from Norse epics of the tenth and eleventh 

centuries. 

The first Germans to enter the Roman Empire came as slaves, who 
were brought to Italy in considerable numbers during the first cen¬ 
tury before and after Christ. In the third and fourth centuries many 
Germans entered the Empire as mercenary' soldiers, while others came 
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as peaceful settlers, either individually or in families or in larger 
groups, much as immigrants entered the United States in the nine¬ 
teenth century. Emperors often encouraged such immigration by 
giving the settlers land to cultivate. These isolated immigrants quickly 
absorbed a considerable amount of Roman culture from their neigh¬ 
bors. The great migrations of the fifth century’ merely continued on a 
larger scale and with greater \iolence what had been happening 
regularly for more than a hundred years. The Germanic invaders 
never made up a majority of the population in any large district, and 
almost everywhere they went they found Romanized kinsmen who 
had precedetl tliem. It is a grave mistake, therefore, to think of the 
invaders of the fifth century as overthrowing a mighty empire and 
establishing their own barbarian kingdoms in its plac'e. The Roman 
Empire had long sinc'e been undermined, and the Germans merely 
seeped into the hollow places. 

It is also important to bear in mind that the Germans entering 
the Empire usually came with a high respect for Roman prestige, 
Roman culture, and Roman institutions. They hoped to better their 
lot by acquiring some of these blessings for themselves. They may 
have indulged in a deplorable amount of looting, but in general they 
came to learn rather than to destroy. Thus a Christian historian 
(Orosius), writing shortly after 415, quotes Ataulf, brother-in-law and 
suc-cessor to the .\laric who sacked Rome in 410, as saying, “I once 
ardently desired to wipe out the very name of Rome and to change 
the Roman into a Gothic Empire, but when long experience taught me 
that the wild barbarism of the Goths was incompatible with laws, and 
that without laws there is no state. I decided instead to seek the glory 
of restoring and augmenting the Roman name with Gothic strength. 1 
hope to be remembered as the restorer of Rome since I cannot replace 
her.” Entering the Empire in this spirit, the various Cennanic in¬ 
vaders .set themselves with zeal to learning what thev could from 
Rome. They still preserxed much of their barbaric strength and 
ignorance, and they retained some of their ancestral institutions, but 
in general they fitted themselves into patterns proxided by the late 
Roman Empire. 

The Church in the Sixth Century 

The third great element which xxent to make up the new cixiliza- 
tion of the Middle Ages xvas Christianity. A later chapter xvill be 
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devoted to describing various aspects of the medieval church as a 
religious institution, but a few words must be said here regarding its 
activities as a political and civilizing institution. 

We have already seen that from early times the Christians formed 
a closely knit community' directed by their priests and bishops, a 
Christian empire within the Roman Empire. Before the fifth century 
this ecclesiastical empire had spread to all the Roman provinces, and 
on the eve of the barbarian invasions its bishops were everywhere 
persons of importance. Wlien the power and authority of the imperial 
officials declined, that of the bishops usually increased, partly because 
they were the only persons in the community able to do the things that 
had to be done. The churches were by this time wealthy organizations, 
owning great estates and other valuable properties given by pious 
persons, and the bishops were nearly always men of wide experience 
in administration. In the troubled fifth and sixth centuries, therefore, 
they took over many of the functions of government, and they were a 
powerful force working for law and order in the chaotic days of the 
i)arbarian invasions. They later showed great reluctance to surrender 
to others the powers thus acquired, and throughout the Middle Ages 
there was a standing quarrel between the officials of the church 
and those of the state as to the exact powers of each. The church 
became so powerful a political institution that the history of the 
Middle Ages cannot be written without constant reference to it as 
such. 

The church also did much to cirilize the barbarians. Most of the 
German invaders of the W'est were nominally Christians, haring been 
converted in the fourth century by Ulfilas, an Arian missionary from 
Constantinople. Since the older inhabitants of the invaded regions 
were orthodox Christians, Arianism soon came to be regarded in the 
West as a svmbol of barbarism, and when the invaders wished to ap¬ 
pear more civ'ilized, they found it helpful to transfer their allegiance 
to the Catholic faith. Other Gennanic peoples were converted directly 
from paganism to Catholicism, notably the Franks about 500 and the 
.\nglo-Saxons a hundred years later. 

During the next few centuries these recently converted CJermans— 
especiallv the Franks and the Anglo-Saxons—actively propagated 
Christianits' and civilization among their pagan neighbors. Conquered 
peoples often were granted a simple option between the gallows and 
the font. Unfortunatelv there were cases in which the persons thus 
forcibly baptized did not at once become shining examples of Chris- 
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tian piet\’, even after the waters of baptism had been fortified with 
enforced attendance at a sermon or two. In fact, one writer of the 
time tells of certain defeated barbarians who accepted the Christian 
faith as the sole alternative to slaughter but were found next day 
splashing around in the river, trying to wash off the humiliating stains 
of baptism! These martial missionaries presently gave way to priests 
and monks, however, and after a few generations the descendants of 
the most reluctant converts began to show evidence of the benign and 
civilizing influence of their new religion. On the other hand, barbarian 
kings and peoples often accepted Christianity gladly, even sending 
to ask for missionaries, not because they were convinced of the truth 
of Christian doctrine, or even because they cared about such things, 
but because baptism brought them an easy entrance into the civ ilized 
world of their day. 

THE FRASKS 

Among the various Germanic peoples who invaded Roman terri¬ 
tory during the fifth century, the most important were the Franks, 
from whom modem France derives her name. These Franks had 
formerly been a confederation of tribes living in west central Ger¬ 
many, along the middle Rhine. Many crossed the river early in the 
fifth cenhiry, but others remained in the old homeland, which pres¬ 
ently came to be called Franconia and the principal city of which 
today is Frankfort. The emigrating Franks fell into two groups, the 
Ripuarians, who occupietl the region between the lower Rhine and 
Belgium, and the Salians. who took ov'er Belgium and northeastern 
France. In the fifth centuiy one of the Salian tribes was mled by a 
line of kings called the Merovingians because they claimed descent 
from a semimvthical ancestor, Merovech. The most important king of 
this line was Clovis (481-511). 

Though only fifteen years of age when he came to the throne. 
Clovis soon began planning great things, and five years later he won 
his first victorv'. In the days when the imperial power was rapidly 
disintegrating, a Roman general had carved out an empire for himself 
in the part of France that lies between the Somme and the Loire 
rivers. Clovis defeated and killed this general in 486, after which he 
added the whole of northern France to his realm and established his 
principal residence at Paris. Clovis next attacked the Alamanni, a 
Germanic tribe inhabiting southern Germany east of the Rhine and 
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Alsace on that river’s western bank. The Alamanni were defeated 
(496) blit not destroyed, and the conflict betsveen the two peoples 
continued for several centuries: in fact, if we equate the Franks with 
the modem French and the .\lamanni with the Germans {Allctnands 
in French), we might say that the great struggle has persisted to our 
own day. 

Conquad The campaign against the .\lamanni was important for another 

of franco reason as well. Dissatisfied with the meager aid accorded him by his 
pagan gods, Clovis turned to Christianitv’ and was baptized, along 
srith three thousand of his warriors, after the new god had given him 
\ictoiy'. .\s the ceremony was performed by a Catholic bishop. Clovis 
therebv became the most eminent Catholic in Caul and won the 
support of the native Gauls and Romans (or at least of their clergy). 
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who, being Catholics, cordially detested the religion of their Anan 
masters, the Burgundians and the N'isigoths. In later campaigns Clovis 
subdued the Ripuarian Franks and even extended his power over the 
Franks east of the Rhine. In other wars waged against the Bur¬ 
gundians, he was less successful, but in his last years he crowned 
his career by expelling the Visigoths from western France and thus 
extending his own territories from the Loire south to the Pyrenees 
(507). His sons later annexed Burgundy (534), as well as various 
odds and ends, and thus brought virtually all modem France into 
Merovingian hands. Other w-ars extended Frankish power eastNvard 
into the Thuringian and Bavarian provinces of central and soutljcm 
Germany. 

Clovis called himself ""King of the Franks,” and in his day he was 
the most important man in the West. Neither he nor his successors 
recognized any overlord in Constantinople, though tlie emperor may 
have considered him a subject. With the death of Clovis, the decline 
of the Merovingian dynasty began, and though his descendants con¬ 
tinued to reign for 240 years, no one tliereafter enjoyed power equal 
to his. This decline is sometimes attributed to a Frankish law by 
which the realm was divided at each succession among all the late 
king"s sons. Clovis’s kingdom was therefore split between his four sons, 
and not until 558, after a generation of fratricidal warfare, did one 
man again mle all. This man"s death three years later entailed a 
new' division, and unity was not restored until 613. The last of the 
strong Merovingians died in 639, and thereafter the kings of this 
dynasty led idle existences. 

The causes for Merovingian decline were really more deep-seated 
than this one Frankish law. The principal trouble lay in the fact that 
roads and communications had broken down throughout France, as 
everv’where else in the Western world, and the Merovingian kings 
lacked the means, or perhaps even the imagination, required to re¬ 
construct them. They could effectively rule only those regions where 
their armies happenevl to be. They sent “dukes” and “counts" to gov¬ 
ern more distant areas, but only a strong king like Clovis could trust 
the loyaltv of the agents upon whom he depended for so much. The 
local mlers enjoyed a taste of freedom under Clovis"s .sons and 
grandsons, and later they acied much as they pleasetl, virtually re¬ 
ducing Caul to a large number of independent villas. In the end, 
however, a series of powerful ministers, knowm as the “mayors of the 
palace,” managed to pull things together once more and eventually 
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to make themselves kings, first in fact and later in name. The new 
dynasty was that of the Carolingians. 

Cftorfos The first of the great Carolingian mayors of the palace was Charles 

Morfof .Martel (714-741), who owes his cognomen, Martel (“the Hammer ) 

to his victory' over the Moslems near Tours (732) which ended their 
conquests in western Europe (see page 307), The war against these 
invaders rcfjuired a greater use of cavalry than ever before in the 
West, for the Moslems raidetl and fought from horseback. It was not 
easy to find adequate supplies of horses and riders, but Charles’s 
efforts were successful. With his new and more mobile army he drove 
out the .\frican invaders and later restored unity to the old Frankish 
kingdom. He fought wars in Germany, punished rebellious nobles, 
and made the Franks a great military power once more. His son 
Pepin called himself king, and his grandson Charlemagne became 
emperor. Before discussing these great men, however, we must first 
examine the state of affairs in contemporary Italy. 
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Pepin and the Papacy 

During the sixth cenhuy, while Clovis’s sons were diriding and re- Lombordt 
uniting his kingdom, the armies of Justinian were reconquering Italy In Holy 
and losing it again to the Lombards. These barbarians, first entering 
Italy in 568, gradually occupied the major part of the peninsula, 
which they dividetl into tiny principalities—much as the successors 
of Closis were then dividing France. The imperial forces managed 
to retain fairly extensive territories around Ravenna (then ruled by 
an “exarch" and therefore calletl the “exarchate”), the ensirons of 
Rome, a few seaports, and the "heel” and "toe" of Italy. All the rest 
fell to various Lombard lords. 

In the confused years that followed this catastrophe, the most im- Pop* 
portant man in Italy was the bishop of Rome. Gregory I (.590-604), Grtgory f 
the first of the great medieval popes. Bom to a family of the Roman 
aristocracy about 540, Gregoiy entered the imperial serxice as a young 
man, and in 573 he ruled the city as prefect. 'Then suddenly changing 
his course of life and giving his property to charity, he entered a 
monastery, passed several years as the pope’s diplomatic agent at 
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Constantinople (where he failed to secure militars’ or political backing 
against the barbarians and formed a veni’ low opinion of Creeks and 
the Eastern Church, but did not Icam Greek), sersed for a time as 
abbot of a monaster.’ in Rome, and became pope in 590. As pope he 
skillfully administered the vast wealth of the Roman Church, sub¬ 
jected the Roman clergv’ to strict discipline, continued his quarrels 
with the Creeks, engaged in far-flung missionary activities (for ex¬ 
ample, sending monks to convert England), wrote several popular 
books, and, above all, became the real ruler of Rome. When the im¬ 
perial government failed to send forc’es to check the Lombard ad¬ 
vance, Gregory' organized the defense of Italy and negotiated with the 
barbarians, thereby saving Rome from capture. He used much of the 
church’s income for sersices with which the imperial authorities 
should have provided the city. In retixm, he virtually took over the 
government, naming its magistrates and supervising the administra¬ 
tion. .\s Lombard territory separated Rome from the imperial capital 
at Ravenna, Gregorv’ and his successors found it easy to preserve the 
political independence they thus acquired. 

Conditions in Italy changed little thereafter until the Lombard 
king. Liutprand (712-744), ruler of Pavia in the part of northern 
Italy that is still called Lombardv, began uniting all Italy under his 
rule. He actually secured most of the northern Lombard-held regions, 
occupied parts of the exarchate (the Byzantine-held territory around 
Ravenna), and even threatened Rome. Since the |X)pe was at that 
moment engaged in bitter theological controversy with the iconoclas¬ 
tic emperor at Constantinople, he dared not call upon his nominal 
overlord for aid. Instead he turned to Charles Martel, but that aging 
“mayor of the palace" declined to intervene in Italian affairs (739). 

Two years later Charles died and, as though he had lx?en king, his 
two sons divided his legacy, VNlien the elder brother had retired to 
a monasterv (747), the younger, named Pepin, ruled the whole 
Frankish kingdom. In 751 he assumed the title of King, after being 
elected to that office by the Frankish nobility. The last king of the 
Merovingian line was banished to a monastery, w'here he died in 
oblivion. 

Meantime Liutprand too had died and Lombard aggressions were 
resumed when his successor occupied a large part of the exarchate 
and Ravenna itself (751). These events may help explain the pope’s 
encouragement of Pepin. .\t any rate, a new pope (Stephen 11, 752- 
757) made a trip to Caul in 754, where he anointed Pepin King of the 
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Franks and namo<l him patricius of the Romans—a vague title sug¬ 
gesting that its bearer, rather than the emperor at Constantinople, was 
the rightful protector of Rome. Pepin then invaded Italy t^vice (<54 
and 756) and forced the Lombards to cede to the pope Ravenna and 
the exarchate, as well as a broad strip of territorv’ across central Italy 
connecting the e.xarchate with Rome. This grant of territory, known 
as the Donation of Pepin (756), established the Papal States, which 
continued to rule Rome and other parts of Italy until 18<0. 

\ curious by-product of these events was the promulgation of a 
document usually called the “Donation of Constantine. This docu¬ 
ment purported to be a proclamation by the great Constantine, issued 
after his conversion to Christianity, announcing that he had given the 
whole of Italv and the West to Pop Syb ester and his successors 
forever. Throughout the Middle .\ges most p*ople (but not all) 
accepted this document as genuine, and based far-reaching plitical 
theories upn it, but in the fifteenth centurv" it was conclusively 
shown to be a forgerv: todav no one defends its authenticity. There 
can be little doubt that the doctiment was concocted at Rome toward 
the middle of the eighth c-entury, and as our earliest mention of it 
comes from the monasterv near Paris where Stephen anointeil Pepin 
in 754, many scholars believe that the pp used it during this visit 
to consince Pepin that the Lombards had really robbed the papcy 
when they snatched Ravenna from the imp*rial authorities. In any 
case, later pops frecjuently invokeil the alleged tlonation to justify 
their seizures of territory’ in Italy. This Donation of Constantine is 
prhaps the most famous forgerv' in history. 

CHARLEMAGNE 

When Pepin died, in 768. his heirs followetl the old Frankish cus¬ 
tom and divided his kingdom between his two sons. Within three 
years, howeser, the younger brother was dead and the entire kingdom 
had passed to Charles, ordinarily called Charles the Great, or Charle¬ 
magne (Carolus ma^nus in Latin). Charlemagne was the most im- 
prtant ruler to appear in the West since Roman times. Large and 
handsome, and of distinguished bearing, he was a man of great force 
of character and high intelligence. Though he spke Latin as well as 
his ancestral Germanic dialect, and could understand Greek, he never 
learned to read or write. In general his plitical plicies were a 
continuation of those of his Frankish predecessors, but he appreciated 
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the greatness of Rome Ix'Her than they, and he tried to make his 
capital at Aachen into a Roman city, architecturally as well as im¬ 
perially. In each endeavor, however, he was only partially successful. 

The early decades of Charlemagne’s long reign (768-814) were 
filled with wars, by which he rounded out the earlier Frankish con¬ 
quests. One of his first campaigns took him to Italy, where he com¬ 
pleted the destruction of Lombard power and had himself crowned 
King of the Lombards (774). He occupied all Italy to a line some- 
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what south of Koiiu*, hut though ho rwognized the Donation of Pepin 
and the Papal States, he made it clear that he considered himself 
the supreme ruler even in that district. Other w-ars were waged in the 
east against Saxons. Thuringians. and Bavarians, until all the Ger¬ 
manic trilH’s had been brought under his nde and forcibly t:hristian- 
ized. When his coiupiests extendetl east of the Elbe, he established 
frontier provinces, called "marches.” beyond that river to protect his 
subjects from their non-Germanic neighbors: the Dane march against 
the Scandinavians, the Alt march and Bohemia against the Slavs, the 
East march (now .Austria) against the Avars of Hungary, and Croatia 
against the Serbs. In later times German colonists settled these 
marches, thus inaugurating the eastward expansion of the Germans 
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which is sometimes called the Drang nach Osten (“Push to the East ). 
Charles also fought against the Moslems in Spain. In his first cam¬ 
paign (778) he was ambushed and defeated by the Basques (a 
Christian people of the Pyrenees) at Roncesvalles, which defeat poets 
later made the theme of a famous epic. The Song of Roland. Several 
years later Charles returned to Spain, occupied territory as far south as 
Barcelona, and established the Spanish march. 

The most spectacular event of Charles’s reign came when Pope Lto 
crowned him Roman Emperor on Christmas Day, 800. Leo 111 (79o- 
816) was not a forceful pope. He had obsequiously notified Charles 
of his own election to the papacy and he dated his official documents 
by the year of the king’s reign.” Wlien he was roughly manhandled 
and expelled from his city by a Roman mob, he fled to Charles s camp 
in Cermanv, begging protection. The king sent troops to reinstate 
him in his city, and when Leo was accused of various shameful deeds, 
diaries went to Rome in person. He allowed the pope to clear him¬ 
self simplv by swearing to his innocence. Two days later, as Charles 
was praying in St. Peter s church, Leo placed a crowm on his head and 
hailed him as Roman Emperor. The king pretended to be surprised 
and displeased, but it is usually assumed that all had been arranged 
beforehand. Perhaps the disavowals were meant to cool the antic¬ 
ipated wrath of the emperor at Constantinople. Twelve years later 
C:harles further placatitl this rival emperor by recognizing Byzimtine 
claims to N'cnice, Croatia, and the eastern shores of the Adriatic. 
Nevertheless, writers sometimes maintain that Charles really was 
surprised, anti that Leo acted on his ow-n initiative, hoping thereby to 
establish the supremacy of the spiritural over the temporal power. 

Though C;harlemagne was crowned by the pope him.self, his empire 
was very fragile, l.ike the Frankish kingdom of his predecessors, it 
was held together principally by the force of his dominating person¬ 
ality. .\s long as Charles was alive, he kept his nobles in order, de¬ 
veloping various desices to guard against rebellions. He was an excel¬ 
lent organizer and administrator, and his "capitularies" (a series of 
elaborate laws organizing his government) give ample evidence of 
the care and thought he devoted to strengthening his empire. Never¬ 
theless this empire did not long survive its creator. Charles was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son, Louis the Pious (814-840), a well-educated and 
well-meaning man, but one who lacked his father s strength of char¬ 
acter. After Louis’s death, his three sons fell to quarreling, until by 
the Treaty of \ erdun (848) they divided the empire into three parts. 
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The territories east of the Rhine were allotted to Louis the Cennan; 
the greater part of modem France went to C'harles the Bald; and 
Italy, Provence, and a broad strip w'est of the Rhine fell to Lothair, 
along with the title of Emjieror. Lothair's share was then the most 
important, but modem Franc-e and Germany were already beginning 
to take shape, and the territoiy that lay In'tween them (part of which 
is still called Lorraine, or in German, Lothringen) has l>een a bone of 
contention ever since. The year liefore this division took place, Louis 
and Gharles had met at Strasbourg (S42), where they swore loyalU' 
to each other against Lothair, with Louis swearing in French so that 
Cdiarles's nobles could understand him, and Charles swearing in 
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Ceiman. The exact words of their oaths have been presers’ed, showing 
how the two languages were spoken in the ninth century. 

The decline of Charlemagne’s empire was not due solely to the 
quarrels of his grandsons. During the ninth and tenth centuries 
various barbarians again invaded central and western Europe, doing 
fearful damage wherever they went. Perhaps the most important of 
these invaders were Scandinasians. We have already seen (page 336) 
how those known as Varangians advanced southeastward to the Black 
Sea and founded a state at Kiev in Russia. Others turned to the west. 
Beginning shortly before 800, Danes and Norsemen invaded the 
northern and eastern parts of England while their kinsmen occupied 
Dublin and the adjacent parts of Ireland. Going farther afield, the 
Norse discovered and colonized Iceland, beginning about 860. More 
than a centurv later Erik the Red started colonizing Greenland (986), 
and about 1002 his son Leif Erikson sailed west and south along the 
coast of North America, perhaps as far as Cape Cod. Meantime other 
Norsemen were raiding northern France. Sailing up the Seine River, 
they sacked Rouen in 843 and repeatedly attacked Paris itself, their 
most famous siege coming in 886. .A generation later, in 911, a 
“Norman" leader named Rollo forced the French king to recognize 
his lordship over the district in northern France that has ever since 
been known as Normandy. In exchange for this Rollo accepted the 
Christian religion. 

.\t about the same time Asiatic peoples known as the Magyars, 
akin to the Huns and the Turks, were forcing their way into Ilungarj' 
and destroying the .\vars (see page .334). Early in the tenth century 
they raided northern Italy and crossed Bavaria to the Rhineland and 
even to Burgundy (92.3). Tlie Moslems too renewed their aggressions, 
occupying Sicily, Sardinia, and Corsica, and often raiding southern 
France (see page 309). In 843 they attacked Rome itself. These law¬ 
less times brought with them the collapse of the Carulingian Empire. 


25. THE FEUDAL SYSTEM 


Out of the chaos resulting from the renewed bar¬ 
barian invasions and the breakdown of the Carolingian Empire arose 
the economic, social, militarv’, and political system that we call feudal¬ 
ism. First appearing in the eighth century in northern France and 
spreading thence throughout western Europe, feudalism reached its 
highest development in the twelfth century’, after which it fell into 
decline. Like most mediesal institutions, it inherited many essential 
features from the late Koinan Empire and others from the Germans, 
but these legacies were reshaped to suit new conditions and tempered 
with Christian idealism. The spirit of feudalism reached out into 
almost every’ comer of medieval life to put its mark upon the basic 
thinking of all sorts and conditions of men. or perhaps we should say 
that feudalism best caught and expressed the fundamental spirit of 
the Middle Ages. Even after its decline, the fundamental concepts of 
feudalism continued to influence Western thinking, and today the 
laws and customs of western Europe and America are still permeated 
with feudal ideas. 

\Vliile we commonly speak of the “feudal system,” it seems at first 
glance that nothing could be less systematic than this “sy’stem.” The 
arrangement of social and economic details varied widely from 
province to province, and the status of individuals under feudalism 
was often very complicated. Medieval lawy’ers worked out theories of 
feudalism that supposedly explained everything but, as usual, such 
theories departed rather widely from the actual state of affairs. It 
therefore seems best to leave all legalistic theories to one side for the 
moment and to describe instead the typical features of feudalism as 
they actually existed. 
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The new feudal society was almost wholly agrarian, for towns and 
trade had virtually ceas^ to exist in western Europe. The economic 
unit at the base of feudal socieri' was a rural estate called a manor. 
Various new relationships arose between man and man, notably those 
of lord and vassal. New methods of recruiting militaiy- forces, new 
forms of taxation, and new mechanisms of government were desnsed. 
And finally, out of it all came the code of ethics which we associate 
with chivalry. Let us examine each of these aspects of feudalism in 
turn. 

The Manor 

The manor was the medieval continuation of the late Roman villa. 
The larger manors might cover an area of twenty or more square 
miles, the smaller ones as little as six or eight, but in eveiy case 
their size was determinetl largely by the lay of the land and efficiency 
of operation. .A manor usually was just an open clearing in the midst 
of a forest. The principal building on the estate was the manor 
house, built on a hill or at some other easily defended spot. This 
manor house, its bams, and a rather large yard were surroundetl 
by a strong palisade, behind which the inhabitants of the manor, 
aiong with their cattle and other possessions, might take refuge in 
case of raid or attack. At first the manor house and palisade might be 
rather primitive, but in later times a few manor houses were beautiful 
and elalmrate palaces while others were virtually impregnable for¬ 
tresses and castles, surrounded by walls and a moat. In the manor 
house dwelt the lord of the manor, his family, his retainers, and 
his personal servants. Tlie remaining inhabitatjts of the manor, who 
might numl)er two or three hundred, lived not far away in their 
cottages in the village, where there was also a mill, a church, and 
perhaps other buildings for common use. 

Some fields of the manor were used as pasture, and each village 
liad a wood lot close by, but most of the land was under plow. 
As men then knew of no fertilizer except manure (of which they 
never had an adequate supply), they could keep fields fertile only 
by frequently letting them lie fallow and by crop rotation. Farmers 
therefore used what is known as the “three-field system" of agricul¬ 
ture. They planted a given field one year with a fall crop such as 
wheat, the second year with a spring crop, perhaps oats or peas, 
and the third year they let it lie fallow. If all the fields of the manor 
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were evenly distributed in these three groups, a fairly regular pro¬ 
duction of grain and other crops might be expected year by year. 
In practice, however, the system was rarely worked out with math¬ 
ematical accuracy, and the farmer's ignorance kept the land poor. 

The agricultural methods in use on the manors were still primitive, 
yet progress had been made. .Men had invented a new tx'pc of plow, 
\rith a blade that could turn a furrow, and a plowman could now 
turn up the earth to a depth of six or eight inches, whereas the plow 
used in Greek and Roman times scratched the surface to a depth of 
only three or four inches. Crops were better than before, yet only 
rarelv did a field produce more than eight or ten bushels of wheat 
to the acre, of which a quarter had to be saved for seed. (.\n Illinois 
farmer today would expect four times as large a yield, though 
planting the same txs'o bushels of seed.) As the cattle on the manor 
all ran in the common pasture, the breeding of superior stock was 
impossible; animals were poor and undernourished, and most of 
them were slaughtered in the fall because there was so little fodder 
for the winter. Near the manor house was the lord’s vegetable garden, 
and perhaps his \ineyard and orchard, while individual peasants 
might have theirs near their cottages. 

The pasture and wootl lot might perhaps be regarded as the com¬ 
mon possession of everyone on the manor, for all had the right to 
use them freely, but the plowed land was held separately by indi¬ 
vidual peasants. Large iinfenced fields were divided into long strips, 
each about an acre in area, and several strips were assigned to each 
peasant individuallv. To keep the division as equitable as possible, 
one man would be given strips in several parts of the manor, some 
being in good land and others in bad, and in theoiy’ at least the 
strips were redistributed annually. It cannot be said, therefore, that 
the individual peasant owned his strips, even though he had the 
right to use a specified numher of them. All the peasants of the 
manor worked side by side during the plowing and harvest seasons, 
paying no attention to the strips, but each man was entitled to the 
produce of his own land only. Moreover, many of the strips, and 
sometimes whole fields, called the demesne, were reserved for the 
lord of the manor. The peasants plowed and harvested these strips 
along with their ovvm, but the crops went to the lord. Peasants were 
also required to perform various other labors for the lord, all of which 
services might perhaps be considered rent for the strips of land 
they received. The lord, on the other hand, might contribute useful 
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semces as overseer and administrator, but generally he left such 
duties to a hired steward. .Most important of all, he provided his 
peasants with protection. 

Descended in large part from the early inhabitants who had intro¬ 
duced agriculture to the region in neolithic times, or from more 
prosperous Cauls or Germans who had sunk in the social and economic 
scale, these peasants were serfs, but they were not slaves. Their lord 
could neither sell them nor evict them from the manor. .\s long as 
they performed their half of the bargain, tilling his land and rendering 
him the other stipulated services, their tenure was secure. On the 
other hand, serfs were bound to the soil, that is to say, they might 
not leave the manor if dissatisfied with conditions or even if a cruel 
and lawless lord habitually exacted more than his rightful due. It 
is well to remember, however, that it was not only the law that 
kept serfs attached to their manors. In the early Middle Ages there 
was no place to which a dissatisfied serf might go. He would not 
be receivetl on another manor, where the serfs would scarcely relish 
sharing their lands with him. The principal avenue of escape was 
to become a priest or enter a monastery, though the church would 
not receive him if he already had a wife and children. Many serfs 
did run away, however, or were crowded from their manors by lack 
of land. They wandered about the countryside in crowds, work¬ 
ing a little for their meals at harvest time, perhaps, begging and 
pilfering where they could, and making the most of the charity of 
monasteries. Western Europe was full of such unfortunates, and 
until the twelfth century or later, the unhappy serf had little hope of 
bettering his status by leaving his manor. Throughout the Middle 
.\ges there were a certain number of slaves and slave traders in 
western Europe, but the slaves were mostly house servants or artisans 
employed by the lords, or the property of trailers exporting them 
to the East. 

Most necessities besides food could be produced on the manor. 
When sheep were shorn, the wool was carded, spun, and woven 
by the peasants and their wives in the cottages. Lumber could be 
procured from nearby forests, and peasants had the skill to make for 
themselves whatever houses, furniture, and other wooden articles 
they needed. Other important articles might be manufactured by 
artisans at the manor house, but there were always a few necessities 
that the manor could not produce. Metal was needed for knives, tools, 
and weapons. Salt was required by both men and cattle, and was 
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also used to presen'e the meat of animals slaughtered in the fall. 
The village church required incense and silk vestments. The dwellers 
in the manor house sometimes enjoyctl a few luxuries such as silks 
and spic-es from the Orient. Trade therefore continued, though 
its volume dwindled to a mere trickle. Nearly everybody drew his 
lixing directly from the soil, and for several centiu-ies the manor 
remained the fundamental unit in the economic life of western 
Europe. 

Lord and Vassah 

The feudal system, when fully developed, assigned a clearly defined 
status to every member of society’, and society as a whole took on 
the apjH'arance of a pyramid. At its top stood the king, without peer, 
and its broad base was made up of the peasants or serfs who formed 
the vast majority of the population. Between king and serfs were 
stationed various ranks of free men, many recognized as the lords of 
others beneath them and all classified as the vassals of someone 
else above them, until at last the king himself was reached. The 
resulting relations between lord and vassal were extremely compli¬ 
cated, vet the whole organization of society de{)ended iqx)n them. 

Vassalage implied the dependence of one man (the vassal) upon 
another whom he recognized as his lord. To become a vassal, a man 
“commended" himself to another by going through the ceremony 
known as “hoinage.” Kneeling iK’fore his lord, he placed his hands 
in the lord's and solemnly swore “fealty,” that is, he promised to 
l)e the lord's man. The lord then formally accepted him as vassal. 
Thereafter the two men were obligated to give each other loyalty 
and support, each in his own way. The failure of either to live up to 
his side of the agreement was regarded as a disgraceful if not a 
criminal act. Tlie relations of a lord and his vassals, up to this 
point, differed but little from those Ix-twecn the ancient Roman 
patron and his clients, but military developments presently added 
new features to the compact. 

The armies of the Merovingian kings had been recruited largely in 
the old-fashioned way, based on the German comitatus (see page 
406), and as these armies were made up of Frankish infantry, the serfs 
of Gaul had no part in them. The soldiers were a Frankish elite, sup¬ 
ported by their leaders. The kings and lesser Frankish leaders held 
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large tracts of lantl, cultivated by Gallo-Roman serfs, and from their 
revenues, as well as from booty, they drew the wherewithal to sup¬ 
port their followers. The Moslem invasion of Gaul in the eighth 
ccnturv (see page 307) created a new situation, for thereafter cavalry 
replacetl infantrv' as the backbone of the army. As every soldier must 
now be prosided with a horse and a coat of mail, armies became 
highlv expensive. Charles Martel and the Carolingians solved the 
problem of paying for them by granting lands to anyone wbo would 
serve at his own expense in the new-model armies. Sometimes the 
lands thus granted came from the king’s own vast estates, sometimes 
thev were taken (either with or without compensation) from the 
i*qually vast estates of the church, and sometimes they were private 
estates that had been co»i6.scated. In this way the greater part of 
the agricultural land of western Europe eventually passed to the 
military leaders who were the king's vassals. 

Military service and vassalage thus came to be associated with 
landholding. Each important leader, as a vassal of the king, receivetl 
from him large estates made up of many manors, in return for which 
he serxed in the king’s army with a specified number of followers. 
Some of the manors he retained for his own use and support, but 
others were distributed among his followers (his vassals), who were 
thus paid for their subordinate service. In the end it came to lx* 
considered that one manor—called a “knight’s fee”—was standard 
pay for fortv’ days of military’ serx ice a year by a knight with horse, 
armor, and squire (.shield-bearer). .\s the king also required the 
serx'ices of other persons—secretaries, treasurers, judges, anti the like— 
he paid them too with grants of land and made them his vassals. 
By the tenth century \ irtually all free men, e.xcept the few traders and 
artisans and pt'rhaps the clergy, were the vassals of somebody else 
and either s assuls or sub-\ assals of the king. 

These grants of lands were never outright gifts, but merely con¬ 
ditional grants. The lord would “invMt” his vassal with the land, 
that is to say, grant him the use of it. If for any reason the vassal 
failetl to perform the services expected of him, the land went back 
to the lord. When vassals received land, the ceremony knowi as 
“investiture" supplemented “commendation” and an estate granted to 
a vassal by this tenure was called a “fieP (from the Germanic feoh 
“cattle” or “property” in general: l,atin feudum, whence our word 
"feudal”). It might be said, therefore, that the king owned all the land 
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in his realm (except certain church lands, perhaps) and rented it 
out in exchange for serv ices of one sort or another. Or it might be 
said that the land was public property whose revenue went to persons 
performing public services. Tbis process of letting out land was 
repeated again and again, each sub-vassal getting a portion of his 
lord's fief, until at last the lord of a manor distributed strips among 
the peasants who served him by cultivating his demesne. 

Fiefs reverted to the lord on the vassal’s death, but in the ninth 
century it became customary to grant them immediately to his son, 
unless there was strong reason for not doing so. .\s one manor could 
scarcely support two or more knights, the eldest son alone inheritetl 
his father’s estate. This system, by which the eldest son inherits 
all his father’s property, is known as primogeniture. As the continued 
subdivision of larger estates would likewise have caused great difficul¬ 
ties in recruiting the army, and as the kings always needed rich and 
powerful vassals, primogeniture soon became the rule everv'where, 
and younger sons had to find other careers for themselves. Many 
entered the service of higher nobles or of the king himself, hoping that 
estates might be found for them. Others became priests or monks, 
knowing that family influence would soon bring them lucrative and 
important offices in the church. Others colonized the marches set 
up by Charlemagne, and still others conquered new lands, or went on 
simple plundering raids. It thus came about, as an unexpected con¬ 
sequence of primogeniture, that younger sons playevl an exceptional 
part in the expansion of western European power and culture. 

The Feudal State 

Rarely in history have government and military power been identi- 
fieil with the organized economic interests of the state so openly and 
so closely as was the case under feudalism. In those days the wealth of 
Europe lay in its land and the lalior of its peasants, and the men who 
ownt“tl and cuntrnlle<l this land and who profited most from this labor 
made up the governing class of the state. It makes little vliflerence 
whether we accept the lawyers’ theory' that the land all belonged to 
the king, or prefer a more realistic theory that it belonged to the great 
lords before whom, and without whom, the king was virtually helpless, 
or even if we content ourselves with the simple but unsound theory 
that each manor belonged to its lord. In any case, the operations of 
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government were conducted directly by the men who owned and con¬ 
trolled the land and labor of western Europe. The organized economic 
interests of the countrv managed the feudal state; they assumed such 
governmental functions as the military, the police, justice, and taxa¬ 
tion; and they determined policy. 

\\Tiile the great feudal states were being built up along these lines, 
lawyers were busy developing elaborate theories about government 
and the ultimate source of political power. In their opinion, all power 
and authority’ trickled dowm from above, that is to say, from the king, 
through his great vassals, to the lords of the manors. Out of courtesy 
these lawyers might add that power really descended to the king from 
Cod, and ecclesiastics might insert the pope between the king and 
the Deitv, saving tlnit all power descended from God through the pope 
to the king and idtimately to his vassals. Such theories might look very 
nice on paper, but the realities of the situation were rather different. 
An exceptionally strong king, such as Charlemagne, might hold a large 
state together for a few years, but these elaborate constructions ;dways 
collapsed with the great king's death. In general, the kings had to heed 
their great nobles, and these high nobles, in turn, depended upon their 
own vassals. If this support was not forthcoming, as it sometimes was 
not, the king was powerless and his state fell to pieces. 

The feudal system thus tended to divide Europe into countless tiny 
states, each largely independent of the others and often at war with its 
neighbors. Many factors cooperated to accelerate these disintegrating 
forces. Tlie slowness of communication, and the WTctched state of 
roads and bridges, rendered it difficult for the king to send troops 
(|uickly to reduce an insubordinate vassal. .Ambitious lords could with 
impunity usurp powers to which they had no right under feudal law. 
Moreover, weak kings could often be forced to grant new and excep¬ 
tional privileges to certain vassals. If a Merovingian or early Carolin- 
gian king desperatelv needed the services of a certain vassal in an 
emergency, he might reward him with various “immunities from royal 
interference, that is to sav, he freed him and his heirs from various 
obligations, and virtuallv made him the independent ruler of a small 
state. As time went on, and immunities were granted more frequently, 
their proud possessors became a serious source of weakness to the 
crown. We must also rememln’r that each vassal's loyalty w;is to his 
immetliate lord, and that it did not rise to that man's superiors. If an 
intermediate vassal turned against his lord, he certainly was guiltv’ of 
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treason, yet his own vassals were bound to follow him. Should they 
fail to do so. they would be guilt)- of treason themselves, even though 
their treason consisted solely in supporting their lawful king! In those 
days men had no conception of national patriotism or of a supreme 
loyalty to king and country-. 

A few other aspects of feudal government deserve brief mention, 
among them the administration of justice. Every lord, from the local 
lord of a manor up to the king himself, held a court w-ith civil and 
criminal jurisdiction. As every case brought fees and perhaps fines to 
the court, there w-as much quarreling between lords over jurisdiction, 
but in general the more important—and more lucrative—cases went to 
the higher lords or to the king. As the church maintained a rival set of 
courts, handling both spiritual and temporal cases, further bitter con- 
troversv often arose (see page 508). The law used in the lords’ courts 
w-as the old traditional Germanic law, somewhat modified by Roman 
ideas to suit new- conditions. Though Charlemagne and other kings 
issued many capitularies, most of them dealt w ith purely administra¬ 
tive matters, and it was not until much later that the kings touched 
private law—that is. the law- regulating the relations of private citizens 
to each other. 

Problems of ta.xation were especially difficult under the feudal sys¬ 
tem. The lords of the manors w-ere able to compel their serfs to per¬ 
form a certain amount of labor on roads, bridges, and fortifications, 
and thev c-ollected tolls from passing traders. But these lords were 
most reluctant to contribute anything to their superiors. Feudal 
thought-patterns being what they w-ere, a lortl considered it not 
“honorable” to pay ta.xes. The higher authorities respected his scniples 
and salved his conscience by c-alling his payments “aids" to the king— 
which w-ere perfectly honorable, being free gifts, ^\^^en a man in- 
heritetl his father’s fief, he was forced to pay a “relief.” usually amount¬ 
ing to the first year’s revenue from that fief. If a vassal died before his 
eldest son came of age. the lord became the boy’s guardian and col- 
lecte<l the revenues of the estate until the lad grew- up: this was called 
“w-ardship." The lord also collected a fee when the vassal's eldest 
daughter was married. .\nd if a vassal died w-ithout heirs his estates 
“escheated" (reverted) to his lord. Such revenues as these were never 
enough, however, and kings were always in financial straits. Not until 
the revival of trade brought new sources of revenue could they embark 
upon large enterprises without the preliminary- aid of their vassals—or 
even keep these vassals in order. 
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Much has Ik-cu written about the disruptive tendencies of feudalism. 

It is quite true that feudalism often made a strong national state 
imiwssible. Mliatever the theors- of power may have been, the great 
lords, and manv of the lesser ones, were usually able to act about as 
they chose. They c-otdd defy their superiors with impunitv- and 
riTannize over those beneath them. They were rugged individualists. 
In time thev became a curse to societv’, but in their heyday they did 
manv useful things that the kings could not do. The>’ saved Europe 
from the barlwrians. and they developed a militars' skill which, during 
the crusades, was shown to be superior to that of Byzantines or 
Moslems. The feudal lords are also reproached with tyrannizing over 
their peiisants. Many lords doubtless were guiltv- of such conduct, but 
we may well (jnesHon whether any considerable number of persons 
in western Europe ever reached the state of abject sers'ility that per- 
x'aded all classes of societv' in the Byzantine Empire. 

The feudal lord had a* high regard for his owm rights, and he de¬ 
fended them vigorously. It is true that he was interested only in his 
own rights, and perhaps in those of other members of his own class, 
yet his struggles to maintain these rights established many precedents 
which men of other social classes later invoked against the tyrannical 
governments of their day. \Vlien feudal lords refused to pjiy any taxes 
exct'pt the “aids" which they gave of their own free will, they went far 
toward establishing the principle that all taxes must be x oted by those 
who pay them and that taxation without representation is tyranny. 
Wlien. in 1215. the English barons forced King John to accept Magna 
Carta (see page +S9). thex- were acting in a strictly feudal spirit, assur¬ 
ing only the rights of their own class, but several centuries later this 
document was falselv interpreted as guaranteeing these rights to all 
Englishmen (see page 775). We have seen that the relations between 
lord and x'assal were based on a bilateral contract entered into at the 
time the vassal |Xiid homage to his lord. Whatexer medieval theorists 
may have said in their legal treatises, feudal goxeniment xvas really a 
government basctl on contracts to xvhich all parties had agreed. In 
later ages, xvhen men xvished to oppose an oppressive government, 
they deviser! the “contract theorx- of government” to check the groxxing 
poxx'er of the state (see page 799). Feudal lords had done much the 
same thing centuries l)efore. In times such as ours, xx'hen thoughtful 
persons are much concerned about the possible tyranny of the all- 
powerful state, it is xx'ell to remember that in its day feudalism contrib¬ 
uted mightily to the progress of libi'rtx'. 
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In conclusion a few words may be in order about feudal idealism as 
expressed in chivalrx’. Our word “chivalry” is derived from the French 
chevalier, meaning “horseman” or “knight.” Chivalry was the code of 
conduct that feudal knights were supposed to follow. Not all medieval 
knights were nobles, and not all nobles were knights, but in general 
the two groups consisted of the same persons. The ideals of knight¬ 
hood were accepted in theorv’ by all aristocrats, and from them these 
ideals filtered down to the lesser people. 

The training and education of a knight were long and difficult. From 
early childhood he was taught horsemanship, hunting, and jousting, 
and as a youth he probably attended the court of a noble or the king 
as a page, in order to accustom himself to the social graces of the 
time, but his literarv’ education was sadly neglected. He would then 
serse for a time as squire, or shield-bearer, for a knight—perhaps his 
father or some other kinsman—and when he had given proof of skill 
and courage on the field of battle he would be “dubbed” a knight. In 
early times the ceremony of dubbing was quite simple. The man who 
was to be dubbed knelt before his lord, who struck him lightly over 
the shoulder with the flat side of his sword, after w’hich the new knight 
bore a sword and a shield emblazoned with his coat of arms. In later 
times the ceremony w'as greatly elaborated and given a strongly reli¬ 
gious hue, with the knight swearing that he would ever remain faithful 
to all the noblest ideals of chivairv. 

The chivalric notions set forth in the romantic literature of the late 
Middle .\ges (see page 589) are perhaps unduly fanciful, yet as 
cisilization advanced chivalry’ developed its idealistic side. The good 
knight was not merely a skillful fighter; he was supposed to be a 
gentleman as well. Men have often changed their ideas as to what 
constitutes a gentleman, but the men of the .Middle ,\ges had quite 
definite \iews as to what a knight and gentleman should be and do. 
The perfect knight must remain loyal to his superiors and to his 
oath, for loyalty was perhaps the greatest of virtues. He must also be 
brave and courteous, kind to all, and ready to help those in need. He 
must guard his honor and the honor of knighthood in general. He 
might fight only for noble causes and in honorable ways, despising 
trickery and deceit. He must live for honor and glorv, rather than for 
material rewards, and he must be quick to honor others when honor 
was their due. 
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It is to be feared that knights did not always live up to these loftv' 
ideals. If we are to accept the testimony of contemporary writers 
(mostly churchmen), many knights shared the manners and morals 
of modem .\merican gangsters. Y’et it would be foolish to assert that 
the ideals of chivalry’ had no beneficent influence upon the conduct of 
the aristocracy and the people as a whole. Like Christianity itself, 
chivalry’ did much to refine life in these crude and difiicult times and 
to spread civilization through Europe. 
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The last of Charlemagne’s descendants to nile in the 
German part of his empire was Louis the Child, who died in 911. aged 
eighteen, after a nominal nde of eleven years. The kingdom of Louis 
tlie German had bv then disintegrated, and the most powerful persons 
in central Europe were the dukes of the five great "stem duchies — 
so called because they supposedly were based on ancient tribal divi¬ 
sions (Stdmrnc) of the Germans. The five stem duchies were Saxony 
and Bavaria in the east. Swabia. Franconia, and Lorraine in the west, 
the last having recently been snatched from the heirs of Lothair. .After 
the death of Louis the Child, the five dukes began the practice of 
electing one of their number king, granting him a sort of leadership, 
but taking elaborate precautions to make sure that he should not 
become strong enough to restrain the feudal lilxTties of the others. 
The first king thus chosen. Conrad of Franconia (911-918), was a man 
of little conserjuence. Next came Henry of Saxony (919-9.36), whose 
line retained the roval title until 1024. .After a life spent fighting the 
Slavs and Magyars on his eastern frontiers, Henry was succeeded by 
his son. Otto 1 the Great (936-973). 

Otto at once showed himself to be a man of high ambition. WTren 
he was crowned at C'harlemagne’s old capital, .Aachen, he gave places 
of honor at the ceremony to the four other dukes, but his determina¬ 
tion to Ih? supreme quickly spoiled this early harmony. He defeated 
his four rivals, one after another, and replaced them with kinsmen or 
friends whom he could dominate and trust. .A great victory at Lechfeld 
(^5) put an end to the Magyar raids, once and for all. after which 
Otto actively colonized .Austria with Bavarians. He also planted Ger¬ 
man colonists, niled by German bishops, in the Slavic lands betxveen 
the Elbe and the Oder. As the Kingdom of Burgundy (the part of 
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Lothair’s old kingdom that lies in southeastern France beUveen Italy 
and the Rhone, Switzerland and the sea) was under a boy king. Otto 
forced the lad to recognize his overlordship, thereby preparing the 
way for a reversion of the kingdom to his successors (1032). But 
Otto’s most spectacular acts took place in Italy. 

.\fter the death of Lothair’s son (Louis 11. 855-875), northern Italy 
had fallen more deeply into feudal anarchy than any other part of the 
Carolingian Empire. Local nobles nded various parts of it, subjecting 
the unhappv peninsula to many afflictions. Mag)'ars repeatedly in¬ 
vaded the north, Moslems harassed the south, and the Byzantine 
emperors made serious attempts to rewtablish their authority. Mean¬ 
time the popes, as secular rulers of the Papal States, had been sucked 
deep into the sink of Italian politics, and in the tenth century they 
reached a very low level of influence and respect. For almost fiftv’ 
years they were the creatures of a powerful Roman nobleman, who 
almost succeeded in making the papacy hereditary’ in his family. Some 
of these popes, notably John Xll (955-963), scandalized ail Italy by 
their debauched private lives, but their chief public concern was with 
their secular estates. 

In the year 961 John XII was engaged in a serious quarrel with a 
grandee calling himself the King of Italy. The pope appealed to Otto 
for aid, and Otto, having by this time pacified Germany, decidetl to 
regulate Italy. Crossing the Alps with an army, he was crowned King 
of Italy at Pavia, and, after advancing to Rome, had himself crowmed 
Emperor by John early in 962. When John repented of his compliance 
and rebelled against Otto, the new emperor summoned a council of 
Rome’s local clergy, which obligingly deposed the pope and made 
Otto’s secretary his successor. John died shortly thereafter while try¬ 
ing to regain his office by force of anns (965). 

The coronation of Otto marked a resurrection of the Carolingian 
Empire and, at lea.st in the minds of Otto and his friends, it was also 
a revival of the Roman Empire itself. Legalists spoke of the “tran.sla- 
tion" of power from Rome to Otto, in whom they saw a true successor 
of Aug;ustus. The new empire was also a Christian empire, however, 
and the protector of the church. It was therefore called the Holy 
Roman Empire. Eventually this new empire came to Ik* regardeil as a 
logical working out of the pyramidal theories of feudalism, according 
to which the whole social and political stnicture should culminate in 
one apex, while its base covered all the world, or at least all Christen¬ 
dom. Otto presently arranged the marriage of his son to a daughter of 
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the Byzantine emperor, claiming southern Italy as an immediate 
douTA’ and apparently hoping that the whole Byzantine Empire would 
eventually fall to his heirs. Though these schemes came to nothing, 
the Holy Roman Empire continued to govern parts of Europe, after a 
fashion, for upward of eight hundred years, until Napoleon abolished 
it in 1806. 

Otto’s heirs continued to nde until the death of his great-nephew in 
1024. They were followed by a line of emperors from Franconia, 
known as the Salians, who ruled for almost exactly a century (1024- 
1125). Second in the line was Henry HI (1039-1(^6), who is often 
referred to as the most successful of the Holy Roman emperors. In his 
own right he was duke of three stem duchies; he kept the other dukes 
and lesser feudal lords in order; he extended German influence east- 
w’ard at the expense of Poles, Bohemians, and Magyars; he remained 
powerful in the church, using bishops as his assistants in local govern¬ 
ment and as high court officials; deposing three rival popes (1046), he 
replaced them with a line of German popes; and he went far toward 
creating an imperial bureaucracy, independent of the feudal lords, to 
manage the central administration. Unfortunately these successes 
antagonized a wide variety of persons, and when the king died he left 
to his six-year-old son and heir, Henry IV (1056-1106), an empire 
on the verge of revolt. After a regency of six years by his mother, the 
young Henry was kidnaped by the archbishop of Cologne (1062), 
who then govemetl in his name until the boy was declared of age in 
1066. Henry at once found himself faced with serious baronial revolts, 
especially in Saxony, but his greatest difficulties were with the church, 
which w'as then undergoing a remarkable transformation. 

Empire and Papacy 

The papacy had sunk to its lowest level during the tenth centurx’, 
when a series of unworthy popes enjoyetl neither power nor prestige, 
(.’hurches were governed by local bishops, who often owed their posi¬ 
tion to feudal lonls. Yet at this very time the church was being revital¬ 
ized by a reform movement emanating from a monastery founded in 
910 at Cluny in central France. .\t first the monks of Chmy sought 
only to reform monastic life, which like so many other things had 
suffered decay, and they were so successful that monasteries in all 
parts of Europe adopted their reforms and even affiliated themselves 
with the house at Cluny. Under an energetic abbot named Odilo 
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(994-1049), the Cluniac monks went further and urged a sweeping 
reform of the church and especially of the clergy. The pious emperor 
Henry 111 was in deep sympathy with their ideas, and the German 
popes whom he set up in Rome brought the papacy over to the side of 
the reformers. 

The reformers of Cluny insisted especially upon three things. The 
first was celibacy of the clergy. From early times the church had 
regarderl celilwcv as preferable to marriage, and the Roman Church 
had forbidden priests to marry, but on every hand there were priests 
and bishops whose chief concen was to secure ample estates for their 
illegitimate children. The Cluniacs were determined to stop this scan¬ 
dal. The second reform they demandetl was the abolition of simony, 
or the purchase of ecelesiastical offices. Such offices had often l)cen 
bought by unworthy men who coveted the enormous revenues of a 
bishop or abbot. Thirdly, the reformers demanded the abolition of “lay 
investiture." We have seen that there was room for doubt as to the 
exact status of church lands and clergs'men under the feudal system 
(see page 427), and lawyers often insisted that church officials should 
pay homage for whatever lands they held. By refusing to accept the 
homage of anv but their own men, lords could dictate the election of 
officials, but the refonners insisted that the church should have a com¬ 
pletely free hand in choosing officials. Tlie question thus lH*came: Has 
a layman the right to invest a clergyman with his fief? And finally, in 
a more general way, the reformers wished to exalt the jwwer and 
prestige of the papacv whenever and wherever possible. 

Mild reforms bearing a Cluniac flavor were effected by Henrx' Hi’s 
German popes, but the great papal reformer was Gregory’ \’H (107.3- 
108.5), This remarkable man was one of the greatest popes in history, 
and more than any other one man he was the creator of the medieval 
papal monarchy—of which more will be said in another chapter (see 
page 304). Small in stature hut corpulent, not especially well edticated 
but fired with a great ideal, and with something of the martyr about 
him. Gregorx' devoted his life to advancing the cause of the papacy. 
Soon after taking office he issued several decrees repeaHng older ndes 
against simonv and clerical marriage, and added others against lay 
investiture (1075). In these last decrees the emperor, Henry- IV (1050- 
1106), saw a menace to his whole system of government, for he 
assigned crucial posts to bishops and abbots who were his vassals. 
Henry therefore ignored the decrees. When Gregory pn>teste<l. the 
emperor declared him a usurper and ordered a convention of bishops 
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to depose him. Gregory replied by excommunicating Henr\' and re¬ 
leasing all vassals from their vows of fealty to him (1076). The 
German nobles wanted no better excuse to resume their rebellions, 
and Heniy’, thus reduced to dire extremities, was forced to seek peace 
with the pope. 

Then followed a scene which romantic historians have sometimes 
pictured as the supreme triumph of the papacy. In the midst of winter 
Henrv’ crossed the .\Ips and met the pope at Canossa (1077). Only 
after the king had stood barefoot and scantily clad in the snow’ for 
three days at his castle gate did Gregory deign to receive him. But 
being a priest, Gregory' had to absolve the penitent. .\s soon as he 
had been forgisen, Henry hurrieil back to Germany, settled accounts 
with his rebellious nobles, and resumed his quarrel with Gregory. 
Again Gregory excommunicated him (1080), but this time the papal 
thunder had no serious repercussions. Henry invaded Italv with an 
army, entered Rome, deposed Gregory, and set up a rival pope, from 
whom he received the imperial crown (1084). The next year Gregors’ 
died in exile at Salerno in southern Italy. 

Henry IV continued to rule for tw’cnts’-two years after this triumph, 
but his reign w’as a sad story of decline. His nobles caused such trouble 
at home that he was forced to withdraw his troops from Italv, which 
enabled a new pope (Urban H. 1088-1099) to continue the work 
begun by Gregory. Henry’ w’as not even permitted to redeem his status 
as the leading protector of Christianity by taking part in the First 
Cnisade, launched by Urban in 1095. 

Henry’ was succeetled by his son, Henry’ V (1106-1125), w’ho con¬ 
tinued his father's policies, both in Germany and as regards the 
piipacy. .\fter long quarreling, the matter of lay investiture was finally 
settled by a compromise know'n as the Concordat of Worms (1122). 
It W’as agreed that thereafter bishops should be elected in the presence 
of the emperor or his representative, that the emperor should invest 
the man elected w’ith his secular possessions, and that the church 
authorities should then invest him w’ith the perquisites of his spiritual 
office. Each side thus retained an effective veto on all elections. Three 
years later Heniy died, and wdth him the Salian line of emperors came 
to an end. 

Historians have since engaged in much acrimonious dispute as to 
the merits of the Holy Roman Empire in this early period. Italian his¬ 
torians have often accused the Germans of ruining Italv. In the nine¬ 
teenth century, when the ideal of the national state was accepted 
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everywhere and especially in Germany, German historians denounced 
this dream of a world empire as a mere will-o’-the-wisp. They roundly 
denounced the Ottos and the Heniys for wasting German blood and 
treasure in so vain an enterprise. It was largely because of their 
activities, the critics alleged, that Germany and Italy were unable to 
achieve unity and their just place in the world. In more recent times, 
however, historians hav'e found more to praise in the imperial system. 
They point out that feudal anarchy had created a “power vacuum” in 
Italy, and that if the Germans had not intervened someone else would 
have done so. Italy would probably have suffered worse indignities 
under Byzantine or Saracen masters. (The Saracens had recently 
seized Sicily, Sardinia, and Corsica.) Nor is it true that the Italian 
expeditions seriously weakened Germany. The emperors who made 
these expeditions also createtl a strong government in Germany and 
launched the great German migration to the east. Contact with Italy, 
on the other hand, had something of a cisilizing influence on the 
Germans in the next few centuries; and. as usual, traders follow-ed the 
armies and eventually built up strong commercial connections. .\nd 
perhaps the medieval dream of world units’ seems less inane today 
than it did to historians writing a hundred years ago. 

France 

Members of the Carolingian dynasty in France continued to call 
themselves kings for more than a huntlretl years after the death of 
Charlemagne’s grandson. Charles the Balil (877), but none enjoyetl 
regal pow'er. When these kings showed that they could not defend 
the countrs’ against the Normans and other invaders, stronger men 
assumed the task. Northern and eastern France became a series of 
frontier duchies, somewhat resembling the Carolingian marches, and 
their commanders usually acted like independent sovereigns. One such 
commander was Robert the Strong, who made his reputation by 
defending Paris from the Normans in 866. One of Rolx'rt’s sons was 
accepted by many as king of France from 888 to 898. though a rather 
helpless Carolingian nominally nded at the same time, and another 
ruled in similar fashion for a few’ months in 92.8. Many years later, the 
intrigues of various high French ecclesiastics with Emperor Otto III 
caused Robert’s great-grandson, Hugh Capet, to have himself crowned 
King of France (987). His descendants ruled France until 179'2 and 
again from 1814 to 1848. 
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Hugh Capet survived his coronation by nine years, and during the 
next centuiy’ and a half the French crown passed peacefully from 
father to son through four generations. These four successors of Capet 
performed few spectacular deeds. Though crowned and anointed as 
kings of France, they actually niled only their ancestral domain—the 
district known as the lie de France, which was a strip about a hundred 
miles long and thirty' to forty miles broad extending south from the 
vicinity of Laon through Paris to Orleans on the Loire. The Capetians 
had constant trouble with other French lords, some of whom held 
territories larger than theirs, and with vassals in their own domain as 
well. Nes ertheless, the He de France was so strategically located, both 
militarily and commercially, that its rulers eventually established their 
power over all France. 

In the eleventh centurx’ the largest domain in France was the duchy 
of Aquitaine, south of the Loire, whose dukes had aerjuired Gascony 
and dominated the county of Toulouse. They therefore ruled every¬ 
thing from the Loire to the Pyrenees and from the .Atlantic to the 
Rhone, which was more than half of the France of that day. As might 
be expected, these dukes usually paid scant attention to their feudal 
overlords, the kings of France. At this time, as we have seen, the Em¬ 
pire ruled the rest of southern France as the Kingdom of Burgundy. 
North of this kingdom, on the eastern frontier of France, the duchy of 
Burgundy was ruled by Capetians of a minor line stemming from a 
younger grandson of Huge Capet. The most important of the northern 
counties was Flanders, along the English Channel. Its nders sprang 
from a certain Baldwin Iron-Arm, an adventurer like Roljert the 
Strong, and their abilities gave them power and prestige. Farther west 
along the Channel lay Normandy, now a duchy nominally under the 
French king. Norman invasions had ceased long since, the descendants 
of the V'ikings now spoke French, and the Norman dukes had made 
more progress than any of their colleagues in checking the disruptive 
tendencies of feudalism. The northwestern tip of France, Brittanv, 
was inhabited by a Celtic-spi*aking population, many of whom were 
descended from refugees fleeing England at the time of the Anglo- 
Saxon invasions in the fifth century. The early Capetians scarcelv 
claimed to exercise power over the Bretons. 

For more than a hundred years the Capetian kings made only feeble 
attempts to govern these outlying duchies and counties of France, but 
Hugh Capet’s fourth successor, Louis \T the Fat (1108-1137), under¬ 
took more aggressive policies. Having reduced his vassals in the He de 
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France to obedience, he began disciplining refractory counts and 
dukes, and even aroused popular enthusiasm among the French 
people. His most promising accomplishment was the marriage of his 
son, Louis \'II (1137-1180), to the redoubtable Eleanor, daughter and 
heiress of the Duke of ,\quitaine. Young Louis was not equal to so 
strenuous a wife, however, and presently he divorced her (1152). 
Within two months she married the young man, eleven years her 
junior, who tsvo years later became Henry II of England. Eleanor had 
met her match, Henry got half of France, and Louis relapsed into the 
inactivity of his father’s predecessors. 
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The Romans began to rule England in the first century after Christ, 
but during the next four hundred years their civilization made less 
impression there than it did in contemporary Caul. Early in the fifth 
century when the Roman legions were withdrawn, the native British 
—a mi.xed population with Celtic elements predominating—were left 
to defend themselves. Soon their shores were harried by German 
pirates, and during the sixth century .\nglo-Saxon invaders established 
their supremacy over most of England, but not over Scotland, Wales, 
or Ireland. The invaders set up no central government, however, and 
political unity came slowly. 

Christianity made only slight progress in Britain under the Romans, 
and it largely disappeared during the .\nglo-Saxon invasions. A certain 
number of British Christians-among them St. Patrick (c. 389-461)— 
had already crossed to Ireland, however, and many inhabitants of that 
island had l)een converted. Irish missionaries then returned to preach 
the Gospel in Scotland and northern England. .At about the same time. 
Pope Gregor)’ I .sent Roman missionaries under a monk named 
.Aiigiistine-not to be confused with the great St. .Augustine, author of 
The Cilij of God—to convert the .Anglo-Saxons (597). ,As the Irish and 
Roman forms of Christianity differed on certain details—the date of 
Easter, for example-controversy divided British Christians until the 
Council of WTiitby decided in favor of the Roman religion (660). A 
fess’ years later an archbishop of Canterbury carefullv organized the 
whole English church along Roman lines. Roman Christianitv thus 
promoted the political unity of England and brought the country into 
closer contact with western Europe. 
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The Erst Viking raids upon the English coast came shortly before 
800, and during the next seventy-five years Danish invaders made 
great progress in eastern and northern England (see page 420). They 
also founder! settlements in Scotland and Ireland and on small islands 
nearby. .\t first the Anglo-Saxons offered only feeble resistance, but 
under .\lfred the Great (871-899) the invaders were checked and 
confined to the northeastern half of England. They eventually were 
absorbed by the English, and .Alfred's successors ruled all England. 
These successes were short-lived, for early in the eleventh century 
Viking invasions were renewed by Swesm Forkbeard. king of Den¬ 
mark. His son Canute (1016-1045) presided over a vast empire that 
included Denmark. Norway, and England. Not long after Canute’s 
death, however, Alfred's descendants regained the throne, in the per¬ 
son of Edward the Confessor (1042-1066). The saintly Edward, 
guarding a vow of chastity taken in his youth, left no direct heirs, 
and shortlv after his death England was invaded by William 
the Conqueror, who won the battle of Hastings on October 14, 
1066. 

William had been bom in 1027, the illegitimate son of the duke of 
.Normandy. WTien the duke died (1035), William succeeded him. 
though only a boy, and presently he married a daughter of the formi¬ 
dable count of Flanders. Being a cousin of Edward the Confessor, 
William claimed the English throne through him. \s soon as Edward 
died. William Ix-gan active preparations to seize England, carefully 
securing papal blessing for the enterprise, .\fter his victory at Hast¬ 
ings, he marched to London, where he was crowned on Christmas 
Day, 1066. Within five years he had crushed the last .Anglo-Saxon 
resistance, and in 1072 he forced the king of Scotland to pay him 
homage. His last years were saddened by the rebellions of his eldest 
son, Rolx'rt, and he died while engaged in war against his feudal lord, 
the king of France (1087). William was succeeded in Normandy by 
Hol>ert. in England bv his second son, William H (1087-1100). The 
highly unixtpular William 11 w.is followed by his brother, Henry I 
(1100-1135), who proved to be a wise and able mler. Henry took 
Normandy from his brother Robert and continued the work of his 
father, the Conqueror, in blending .■Xnglo-Saxon and Norman institu¬ 
tions. William the Conqueror, his two sons, and a grandson make up 
the Norman dynasty (1066-1154), who turned English history in 
radically new directions. 
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Norman The Norman kings favored Normans in both church and state, and 

ruf* In they created what was perhaps the most efficient government in the 

Ingland Europe of that day. William brought the feudal system to England, 
where it had hitherto existed only in a rudimentary form. British 
feudalism therefore was not a native growth but was introduced full- 
grown from Normandy, and the men who introduced it had learned 
how to overcome many of the weaknesses it betrayed on the Continent. 
William forbade private wars between his feudal vassals, he pro¬ 
hibited the erection of fortified castles without his express permission, 
and he compelled all sub-vassals to take oatbs of fealty directly to him 
as well as to their immediate overlords. William always worked closely 
with the church and the pope. Many Cluniac reforms were brought to 
the English church in his day, and though he regularly appointed 
bishops and abbots, he managed to avoid a quarrel over lay investiture 
with the formidable Gregory VII. William II, on the other hand, quar¬ 
reled bitterly with the reforming archbishop of Canterbury, whom he 
eventually drove into exile. Henry ended the controversy in 1107 with 
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a compromise substantially the same as that set forth fifteen years later 
by the pope and the emperor in the Concordat of Worms. 

England enjoyed political order and economic prosperity under the 
Norman kings, but the death of Heniy' I (1135) was followed by 
confusion and economic depression, .\fter the death of his only son 
in 1120, Henry planned to have the English crown pass to his daughter 
Matilda and her husband, Geoffrey of .\njou. (.\njou is a small French 
county immediately south of Normandy.) Unfortunately Stephen of 
Blois, a son of Henry’s sister, also coveted the crown. Only after 
eighteen years of civil war did the two factions reach a compromise 
(1153) by which the crown would go to Henry Plantagenct (1133- 
1189), the son of Geoffrey and Matilda, after the death of Stephen. A 
year later this voung man ascended the throne as Henry 11, the 
founder of the Plantagenct, or Angesnn, dvmasty which ruled England 
for t>vo centuries and a half (1154-1399). 

The Reconquest of Spain 

Meantime events in Spain were turning in a new direction. Moslem 
power in the peninsula had reached its height in the tenth centuiy, 
under .\bd-er-Rahman III (912-961), who proclaimetl himself caliph 
and made his capital. Cordova, the largest and most civilized cit>' west 
of Constantinople. His successors were not his equals, and early in the 
next century his kingdom was tom to pieces by rival emirs. .\t the 
same time the Christian states of northern Spain Iwgan reconquering 
territory. At first the most important of these states was Ledn, in the 
extreme northwest. On its eastern border lay Castile, so called from its 
many castles built as defenses against the Moslems, and still farther 
east were Navarre, .Aragon, and the county of Barcelona, once the 
Carolingian Spanish march. These petty states often fought with each 
other as well as with the Moslems, but usually they were held together 
by their common antagonism to the invaders. 

The cause of Christianity in Spain was greatly advanced in 899 
when someone found a set of bones which were declared to be those 
of St. James—one of the Twelve .Apostles—miraculously transported 
from Palestine, where James had been executed a.d. 42. St. James 
(in Spanish, Santiago) became the patron saint of Spain, and a famous 
shrine was erected at Santiago de Compostela (northwestern Spain) 
on the spot where the bones had been found. Throughout the Middle 
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Ages this shrine remained one of the most popular in Europe and was 
\isited by thousands of pilgrims. These \isitors then disseminated to 
every part of western Europe the stoiy of Spain, her holy wars, and 
the marvelous opportxinities they offered to adventurers. 

The first spectacular success of the Spaniards against the .Moslems Spanish 
came when .Alfonso VT of Castile (1072-1109) captured Toledo in victories 
loss. One of .Alfonso’s aides was the famous Cid. a mighty warrior who 
fought sometimes for Alfonso, sometimes for the Moslems, and often 



for himself, and who ruled Valencia at the time he was killed in 1099. 
The Cid liecame a hero whose exploits were repeated with emlH'llish- 
ments by epic poets, the Poema del Cid (c. 1140) being tbe earliest 
great masterpiece in Spanish literature. Alfonso’s wars also attracted 
adventurers from Fratjcc and elsewhere in Europe, many of whom 
won estates for themselves at the expense of the Moslems. Perhaps the 
most successful of these adventurers was Henr)', a younger brother of 
the Duke of Burgundy, who was allowed to marry Alfonso’s illcgiti- 
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mate daughter (1093) and received as dowry the count)' of Portugal. 
Henry’s son expanded his inheritance greatly and became the first king 
of Portugal in 1139. Spanish successes would undouhtedly have been 
even greater had not the Moslems rallied after their loss of Toledo and 
secured the aid of the .\lmoravid dv'nast)' from Morocco (1086). They 
defeated .\lfonso and reunited what was left of Moslem Spain, hut 
they were presently defeated and replaced by fanatical .\lmohades 
from .\frica (1146). For half a century thereafter the Christians made 
little progress. 


The \ortnans in Italy and Sicily 
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William the Conqueror was not the first Norman adventurer to sally 
forth in quest of a throne, nor were England and Spain the only coun¬ 
tries where soldiers of fortune could win fiefs or even kingdoms. Fifty 
years before the battle of Hastings a group of Norman knights had 
visited southern Italy on their way back from a pilgrimage to Jerusa¬ 
lem and had noted the anarchic conditions prevailing there. At home 
they spoke enthusias-tically of the opportunities offered to mercenary 
soldiers, and before long, throngs of Norman freebooters were seeking 
fortunes in Italy. As early as 1029 one such adventurer had acquired 
the title of count and a small domain near Naples. High among these 
Norman adventurers stood the numerous sons of a certain Tancred of 
Hauteville. the first of whom arrived about 1036. By cooperating with 
local I.ombard dukes against the Byzantine Greeks, they soon came 
to hold so much of Apulia (the “heel" of Italy) that one of them was 
recognized as count by the emperor, Henr)’ HI (1046). In Calabria 
(the “toe") others were almost as successful. 

The most famous of Tancrerl’s sons was Robert Cuiscard (c. 1015- 
1085), a younger half-brother of the others. Soon after succeeding his 
brother as count in .\pulia (1057) he embarkerl upon an ambitious 
program of conquest, and by 1071 practically all Italy south of the 
Papal States was in his hands. At the same time his brother Roger 
(10:31-1101) was engaged in driving the Moslems from Sicilv. He 
entered Messina in 1061, took Palermo in 1072. and completed the 
conquest in 1091. For some time the two brothers and their heirs kept 
their domains separate, but in 1127 the two states were amalgamateil 
as the Kingdom of Sicily. This kingdom, ruled bv Roger's heirs, was 
excellently governed for more than a century, and its court at Palermo 
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became one of the most brilliant in all Europe (see pages 481 and 
548). 

Southern Italv was not enough to satisfy the soaring ambition of 
Kobert Guiscard. When he began looking around for new worlds to 
conquer, his eves fell upon Greece, beyond which lay Constantinople 
and the Bvzantine Empire. Minor Normans in Byzantine service had 
plotted against their employers, and others had made successful raids 
into Greece, when a rebellion at Constantinople (1078) convinced 
Robert that the time for action had come. In 1081 he and his son 
Bohemond seized the island of Corfu and after a long siege took 
Durazzo on the mainland. Two major victories enabled them to 
occupy most of Macedonia and northern Greece. But when the 
emperor bought Venetian aid with important trade concessions, the 
Normans were defeated. Upon Robert's death in 10S5, the Greek cam¬ 
paign was dropped, but neither the Normans nor the rest of Europe 
forgot the decrepitude shown by the Byzantine Empire. 

The Norman adventurers in Italy were alternately on the l>est anti 
the worst of terms with the popes. \s early as 1(63 one pope marched 
against them with an army, to avenge their raids into the Papal States, 
but thev defeated him and took him prisoner. Six years later, another 
pope acceptetl Robert Guiscard as a vassal (1059) and bestowed upon 
him the title Count of .Apulia and Calabria, thus legitimizing after a 
fashion all that had been done. The same pope formally blessed 
Roger’s proposed conquest of Sicily as a war against infidels. This 
pope was much under the influence of the man who presently liecame 
Gregory VII. ami it is easy to see the master's diplomacy' in these 
two moves. A few years later, however, when Gregorv- was pope him¬ 
self, he began to worn.’ about the rising strength of his vassal and 
dix’ided to restrain Robert by stirring up rebellions against him. \Vlien 
Rolxrt retaliated by invading the Papal States, the pope excommuni- 
cat«l him (1078), which bothered the Nonnan not at all. Two years 
later the emperor, llenrv’ IV, stroking vengeance for his humiliation 
at Canossa, invadetl Italy with a large army. Gregorv’ speedily forgave 
Rolx*rt, blessed his war against the Greeks, and called upon him for 
aid. Returning from Greece, Robert took advantage of the invitation 
to enter Rome and loot the city (1084) but he then withdrew, leaving 
the pope to face Henry alone. As we have seen. Gregorv’ fieri and soon 
died in exile (1085). Ten years later Gregorv’’s disdple and successor. 
Urban 11, carrietl the master’s imperialistic policies to their ultimate 
conclusion by launching the First Cnisade (1095), 
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THE FIRST CRUSADE 

/mportenc* The crusades loomed much larger in the history of the Christian 
world than in that of the Moslems. The latter probably remembered 

crutadmt the Christians chiefly as infidel raiders who caused much damage but 
who could not match the wanton destruction of Genghis Khan or 
Tamerlane. The crusaders certainly exercised less influence upon the 
course of Near Eastern history than the Norman invaders exercised in 
the West. But to Europe the crusades were a matter of great import. 
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They showed many characteristic aspects of the medieval world, but 
at the same time they encouraged an economic resival which had al¬ 
ready begun when the First Crusade was launched and which even¬ 
tually brought an end to feudalism, the Empire, and the Middle Ages. 

For hvo hundred years before the first crusader took the cross, 
Christians had been fighting Moslems in Spain, Sicily, and Italy, and 
ad% enturcrs there had sought and found estates or kingdoms for them¬ 
selves. The Normans had been particularly aggressive, and Robert 
Cuiscard was by no means alone in turning his attention to the Elast. 
The crusades may also be regarded as one aspect of the Cluniac 
movement. Men had long been interested in pilgrimages to famous 
shrines, such as that at Santiago de Compostela, and during the 
eleventh century Cluny had often promoted pilgrimages to the Holy 
Land. While the Moslems did not ordinarily interfere with pilgrims— 
they were only too glad to get the money the pilgrims brought—many 
ardent Christians were coming to consider it disgraceful that the I loly 
Sepulcher should be in the hands of unbelievers. .\t the same time the 
cnisades greatly advanced the Cluniac ideal of papal supremacy. .And 
finally, the cnisades gave an impetus to trade and promoted a money 
economy, thereby setting in motion forces that eventually revolution¬ 
ized the economic life of western Europe. 

Pope Urban II was bom near Rheims about 1042. As a young man 
he entered the monasters’ at Cluny, whose spirit he absorlied thor¬ 
oughly, and he proceeded thence to Rome, where Gregory \TI made 
him a cardinal (1078). Gregory's death (1085) was followed by 
several months of confusion and one brief papacy, after which Urban 
became pope in 1088. Throughout his eleven years in office he con¬ 
tinued Gregory’s policies, including both the general Cluniac refomis 
and the feud with Henry IV’. Gregory had dreamed of a holy war to 
free Asia Minor from the Seljuk Turks, who had recently occupied 
most of the peninsula after winning their great victory over the 
Byzantine emperor at Manzikert (1071). Such a war would not 
only reopen the way for pilgrims to Jerusalem; it might also force the 
grateful Byzantine emperor to recognize pa|>al supremacy over the 
whole church and thereby heal the schism that had separated the 
Eastern and VWstem churches since 1054. The quarrel with Henry IV' 
prevcnte<l the war, but when conditions became more propitious 
Urban rcvi\ed Gregory’s scheme. 

Early in 1095 Urban attended a church council at Piacenza, in 
northern Italy, at which an ambassador from the Byzantine emperor 
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begged aid against the Turks. Urban then crossed the Alps to attend 
another council at Clermont, in central France. ^VhiIe the assembled 
bishops were discussing simony and Cluniac reforms, the pope com¬ 
pleted his plans for a crusade. When all was ready, on November 27. 
Urban delivered a powerful appeal, urging the recapture of Jerusalem 
from the infidels. Even before he had finished speaking the crowtl 
began shouting, “Detts cii/f.'”—“God wills it!"—which became the 
battle cry of the crusaders. 

There can be no doubt that Urban was actuated in part by the purely 
religious motive of regaining the Holy Sepulcher but, like Cregorv- 
before him, he also foresaw other advantages that might flow from the 
proposed crusade. Urban hoped especially that the crusade might heal 
the schism and bring the Eastern Church back into communion \vith 
Rome on Rome’s own terms; it might promote unity in western 
Europe; and of course the whole enterprise, if successful, would re¬ 
dound to the pope’s glory and thereby exalt the Cluniac ideal of papal 
supremacy. 'The motives actuating the crusaders themselves w’ere 
equally varied. 'There were probably very few, especially in the earlv 
days, who had no religious motives at all, but, from the very first, 
leaders foresaw opportunities to win lands and kingdoms, or at least to 
loot the fabulously wealthy cities of the Orient. 

Before delivering his great speech at Clermont, Urban had pre¬ 
pared careful plans, and during the next several months he was very 
active in France, encouraging prominent persons to “take the cross." 
Military leadership was assigned to Raymond of Toulouse, w'ith whom 
Urban had been in contact before Clermont, but it w'as also arranged 
that a papal legate, Bishop Adhemar of Puv, should accompany the 
crusaders and exercise general supervision. Though no kings volun¬ 
teered. several great nohles and many younger sons acc-epted high 
posts in the army. ,\ majoritv’ of the crusaders were French, including 
Roliert of Flanders and Robert of Normandv, Stephen of Blois 
(whose son later fought for the Engli.sh throne; see page 445), and the 
kings brother, Hugh; but there were also Lorrainers, who owed 
allegiance to Henry IV, and Bohemond. the son of Robert Ciiisc-ard. In 
all there were about three thousand knights and fifteen to twenty 
thousand infantry. The crusading armies were ordered to march east¬ 
ward by various routes and assemble at Constantinople in August. 

Urban, like a good general, had planned the crusade as an orderly 
military advance by trained armies. Before long, however, the agita- 
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Hon got out of hand. Carried away by the enthusiasm that Urban had 
engendered, unauthorized persons began preaching the crusade to all 
and sundry, the most famous of these popular preachers being a 
strange character known as Peter the Hermit. As there had been 
famines and much distress in France during the two preceding years, 
Peter easily collected a motley host of about twenty thousand poorly 
armed and undisciplined peasants. Without waiting for the main 
armies, this “Peasants’ Crusade" started for the East. Its first accom¬ 
plishment was a series of svild pogroms against Jews living in the 
Rhine Valley. Why wait until they reached Palestine to start slaughter¬ 
ing unbelievers? As the peasants had brought no food, they pillaged 
the countiyside through which they passed, and local authorities cap¬ 
tured and hanged a goodly number of them. When they finally 
reached Constantinople the Emperor .Mexius was dismayed. To keep 
them from looting the city, he had them ferried across the Bosporus 
and sent them on their way, but within a short time all but a fexv were 
massacred by the Turks. 

Soon after this iniHal tragedy, the main armies reached C-onstan- 
Hnople, where they passed the winter. In 1097 they won important 
* ictories over the Turks and crossed Asia Minor. By the Hme they had 
captured AnHoch, however, the cnisaders were quarreling with each 
nther, some had become more anxious to gain kingdoms for them¬ 
selves than the\' were to regain the Holy Sepidcher for (’hristendom. 
and others had simply gone home. But the crusaders finallv enteretl 
Jerusalem, on Julv 15, 1099, butchering huge numbers of Moslems 
and Jews in their fury. 

Two weeks after the fall of Jenisalem. Urban died at Rome, not 
having heard the glad news. It might have cheered him, but even so 
he would scarcely have considered the crusade a success, for relaHons 
with the Eastern Church were more strained than ever. Urban appa¬ 
rently had reached some sort of friendly understanding with the 
Bj'zanHne emperor (.\lexius), perhaps before Clermont or possibly 
while the armies were at C.'onstantinople, but the greed of the cru¬ 
saders ruined eveiything. Bohemond was the most trouhle.some. for he 
insistetl upon keeping .Antioch for himself though it had been specifi¬ 
cally promised to .Alexius. As a result of this treats’ siolaHon, .Alexius 
and Bohemond were at war, off and on. until Bohemond’s death in 
1111. and .Alexius refused to discuss church union unHl he got the citv 
that had been promised him. By sHrring up a war allegetlly for ideal- 
isHc ends. Urban had let loose passions which obliterated all idealism. 
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Urban’s crusaders captured Jerusalem, to be sure, but in its larger 
aspects and in the long run the crusade was a failure. 

Idealistic leaders of the crusade had sometimes dreamed of found¬ 
ing a theocratic state in Palestine, to be governed directly or indirectly 
by the pope. Such a scheme was quite impractical, and the military' 
leaders hastcnetl to set up their own states (see map, page 339). The 
Kingdom of Jerusalem was ruled by Godfrey of Bouillon and, after 
his death in 1100, by his brother Baldwin, both of Lorraine. They had 
theoretical control over the other principalities, but actually Bohe- 
mond, and later his son Tancred, ruled Antioch, Raymond of Toulouse 
ndetl Tripoli, and a cousin of Baldwin nded Edessa. Feudalism being 
the only form of government with which they w'ere familiar, it was 
quite natural that the crusaders should tr%’ to organize their states 
along feudal lines. Many years later lawyers drew up a document, 
called the .Assize of Jerusalem, which purported to be a set of laws for 
the new kingdom. It pictures a perfect feudal state, but this feudal 
Utopia %vas never actualized. 

Feudalism could not be set up in Syria and Palestine as it had been 
in England by William the Conqueror or in eastern Germany and 
Spain by others. It could not even be adapted to Sicilian conditions, 
and the Norman rulers in Sicily made little effort to establish it. As we 
have seen, the whole feudal system restetl on the manor, and there 
were no manors in Palestine or Sicily. On the other hand, both these 
regions enjoyed a money economy that was all but unknown in the 
feudal West. The absence of manors left the feudal pyramid hanging 
in miil-air, and money paNTnents enabled leaders to secure the services 
of others without going through the formalities of homage and investi¬ 
ture. Like their Moslem predecessors, the new rulers of Palestine col¬ 
lected taxes in cash from the peasants, and with this money they hired 
.Armenians anti other mercenaries. The most that thex' could do for 
their vassals was to allow them to collect and keep the taxes of some 
loc-alitv, but as they thereby reduced their own incomes and the 
number of mercenaries they could hire, such grants were not favoretl. 
In this wav and in others, the cnisades taught Europeans much about 
the advantages of the money economy that was then slowly reappear¬ 
ing in the West. Tire days of old-fashioned feudalism in Europe were 
numbererl, and the First Crusade may lie taken as marking the end of 
one period in medieval history and the beginning of another. Other 
crusades were to follow during the next two hundred years, but none 
ever equaled this First C^rusade in importance. 


Cloili Hatl, Yprc4 
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27. MEDIEVAL COMMERCE 


The barbarian raids into western Europe were largely 
over by 950 and peace slowly brought better times. This return of 
economic prosperit\’ was heralded, as usual, by a rising population. 
Tlie barbarians had butchered countless persons, and still more had 
died as a result of the widespread devastation. As the raiders burned 
houses and bams, destroved or drove off all the cattle, and saved no 
seed for the next year’s crop, they uniformly left famine, starxation, 
and pestilence in their w'ake. Hosts of young children died of diseases 
caused or aggravated by exposure and undernourishment. The return 
of [xrace eased these conditions, more children grew up to raise 
families of their own. and western Europe’s population grew cumula¬ 
tively. Reliable statistics are not available, but modern estimates indi¬ 
cate that the increase in population during the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries approximated 15 percent. 

This increasing surplus population, ever pressing upon the available 
supplies of land and food, forcctl fundamental changes in the eco¬ 
nomic life of Europe. We have already seen how the younger sons 
of the nobility, deprived of all inheritance by the laws of primo¬ 
geniture, often sought careers aiul estates for themselves at the 
expense of pagans or Moslems in central Europe. Spain. Sicily, or 
Palestine. At the same time humbler persons were ac<{uiring new lands 
in other ways which, though less spectacular anti less honorific, were 
more valuable to society as a whole. They cleared forests, drained 
swamps, and built dikes to reclaim land from the sea. Leadership in 
such enterprises fell to the monks of a new order (the Cistercians, 
founded in 1098), who often located their monasteries in remote 
places and who soon learned to be excellent farmers. Countless lay- 
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men followed their example, and throughout the twelfth century the 
cultivated area of Europe increased steadily. 

These developments exercised a profound influence upon the feudal 
system. Serfs must now receive more consideration, or thev would 
escape to the new regions where lands could be held in free tenure 
rather than serxile. New incentives to work, more efficient organiza¬ 
tion, and better farming methods increased the yield per acre on the 
old manors. As Europe’s food supply rose more rapidlv than her farm- 
ing population, a surplus appeared above what could be consumed on 
the manor and an increasing number of people found it possible to 
devote their entire time and energy to activities other than agriculture. 
Enterprising persons turned to commerce and industry, and town life 
reappeared in western Europe. 

THE REVIVAL OF COMMERCE 

Trade betxveen the East and the West had declined steadily ever 
since the third centurj' and it virtually ceased after the Moslem con¬ 
quests in the seventh and eighth. The western Mediterranean being 
closed to Christian traders, western Europe was forced to rely upon 
itself, and the commercial stagnation of the early feudal period 
ensued. .Nevertheless, local trade never died out completely. There 
were still occasional market days on which the peasants of a localitv 
acquired such necessities as salt while the aristocracy purchased a few 
luxuries from peddlers. Syrian and Jewish merchants continued to 
bring small consignments of spices and fine cloths from the Orient by 
way of Spain. In the eleventh century, however, trade began to take 
on larger proportions. 

Venice led in the commercial revival. That famous city, built on 
small islands in the lagoons along the shore of the northern Adriatic, 
had been founded by refugees fleeing from the Huns in the fifth 
century, and later it was expanded by others fleeing from the Lom¬ 
bards. These early Venetians presently achieved a modest prosperity 
by exchanging salt and fish for grain and vegetables in the nearbv 
villages on the Italian mainland. They thus developed their commer¬ 
cial talents from the veiy first. MTien the Lombards captured the 
Byzantine capital at Ravenna (751) and Pepin gave it to the pope, 

SAN AMRCO, VENICE. Ui* Bytontin* archilvctur* of S». Mork'i cotkadral In Vanin, 
•ractad in iKa alavanlh nntury, raflaett iKa ilreng commartial liat batwaan Vanin ond 
ConttoAtiAOpI*. (Oallewoy) 
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the Venetians inherited the tenuous eastern trade of that city. Charle¬ 
magne recognized the Byzantine emperor’s vague claims to the city in 
812, and even during the lowest period of the depression Venetian 
merchants continued to trade with the East. They imported various 
luxury articles from the East and paid for them, it is to be feared, 
chiefly with German and Slavic slaves. 

The Byzantine “duke" of Venice had been replaced by an elected 
doge as ruler of the city (697), and Venice remained an aristocratic 
republic for more than a thousand years. Venetian traders then ac¬ 
quired the alleged bones of St. Mark in .\le.xandria (829) thereby 
bringing high prestige to their city, .\fter the non-Venetian pirates had 
been driven from their lairs along the Dalmatian coast (1000), Venice 
proudly proclaimed herself “Queen of the Adriatic.” In the eleventh 
century Norman adventurers seized the few remaining Bvzantine 
outposts in southern Italy (notably Amalfi, Salerno, and Bari) leaving 
Venice with a virtual monopoly on oriental trade. A few years later 
the Bv7.antinc emperor (Alexius) was forced to buy Venetian aid 
against Rol>ert Cuiscard. paying for it with wide trading privileges 
in all parts of his empire (see page 449). Meantime, to secure ade¬ 
quate supplies of food and markets for their oriental goods, the Vene¬ 
tians were building up a commercial empire in northern Italy, At the 
time of the First Crusade, therefore, V’enice was a prosperous and 
powerful dty, possessed of a considerable fleet and prepared to exploit 
whatever commercial opportunities might arise. 

N enice soon encountered tvv'o major riv’als for the Mediterranean 
trade, Genoa and Pisa. Located on the western side of Italy, these 
two cities were force<l to drive the Moslenjs from the Tyrrhenian Sea 
before they could send ships to the Orient. They jointly reoccupied 
Sardinia in 101.5 and they raided North .\frica as early as 1030. Thirty 
years later, in 1062, the Pisan fleet inflicted a cnishing defeat upon the 
Moslems at Palermo, in Sicily, and part of the loot from this expetlition 
was used to pay for their cathedral-with its famous Leaning Tower 
hard by, A few years later the Norman conejuest of Sicily completed 
the lilM'raHon of the Tyrrhenian Sea. leaving Pisa and Genoa free to 
become bitter rivals for its control. Such they remained for many 
years, but at the same time they were engaged in a mighty struggle 
with Venice for maritime supremaev' in the Mediterranean. 

A second great center of trade in the eleventh century lay along the 
shores of the North Sea, especially in Flanders. The early Norse 
invaders of England and France had been pirates, but the refining 
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influence of civilization presently taught them the superior merits of 
trade. The first to make the change were the Varangians, w’ho in the 
tenth century followed the trade route from Sweden through Kiev to 
Constantinople (see page 336). Their cousins in the West promptly 
followed their example, and the economic foundation of the short-lived 
empire of Canute (1016-1035; see page 443) was commercial rather 
than piratical. Several seaports between Hamburg and London at¬ 
tained prominence and prosperity in the eleventh century, the most 
important of them being Bruges, now in Belgium. Their strategic loca¬ 
tion enabled Flemish merchants to navigate the Rhine and other 
rivers, cross the sea to England, or follow the coast to German ports. 
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On the eve of the First Cnisade their trade rivaled that of northern 
Italy. 

This early commerce was largely water-borne, for the roads of 
western Europe were in execrable condition. As thev were un6t for 
wagons, overland trade was limited to articles of small bulk that could 
be loaded on pack animals. Local lords frequently levied tolls on 
merchant caravans, thus refining their ancient brigandage, but no one 
pretended that this tribute was for improving the roads. Sometimes, 
however, a lord would try to prevent other brigands from robbing the 
merchants who paid him tolls-or at least from robbing them in the 
immediate vicinitv' of his toll gate. When roads and bridges were im¬ 
proved, it was done by the merchants themselves or, at a later period, 
by the kings. 

The eleventh cenhiry also saw marked progress in shipbuilding. The 
boats on the northern rivers were still small craft propelled by oars, 
but in some cases rather large flat-bottomed scows were used to trans¬ 
port bulky merchandise such as grain. The Italians, especiallv the 
Genoese, were learning to build much larger sea-going galleys, pro¬ 
vided with l>oth oars and sails and having two or perhaps even three 
decks and a cabin. Galleys of this sort carried crusaders and their 
horses to Palestine in con.siderable numbers. 


Commerce could not make great advance until coined monev 
became more reailily available than it had been in the Dark .'\ges. 
Western Etirope had drained its supply of the preciotis metals in the 
liLst centuries of the Koman Empire by exporting monev rather than 
goods to pay for its imports from the East. The Merovingian kings 
were still able to cast a few gold and silver coins in the Roman style, 
but Charlemagne could not continue the practice. He therefore intro- 
duc-cd a new sv'stem of money, minting only small silver coins. His 
new coin, called a denarius, was about the size of an .American dime. 
No larger coins were cast, but in speaking of large sums, twelve denarii 
were called a solidus and twenty solidi made a libra (pound): 240 
silver denarii actually weighevl about one Roman pound. This svstem 
of coinage spread to all western Europe and was taken by the Nor¬ 
mans to England, where it still is used; twelve British pence (abbre¬ 
viated d. for detwrius) make a shilling (a. for solidus), and twenty 
shillings make a pound (£ for libra). The fact that the denarius, or 
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penny, and the half-denarius were the only coins actually struck shows 
how slight was the use of monej' in those dark days. 

During the next few centuries the money of Europe fell into great 
confusion. Only in Norman England did the king retain a monopoly 
on the casting of coins. In France about .300 separate nobles are said 
to have usurped the right under the early Capetians, and thirty of 
them retained it until after 1.300. As both kings and nobles were con¬ 
stantly debasing their coins by adding copper or other base metals to 
the silver, and as no two proceeded at the same pace in their depreda¬ 
tions, merchants had to know hundreds of issues of coins, all of them 
having different intrinsic values. Late in the tw’clfth centurv the Vene¬ 
tians tried to bring order to this chaos by introducing new coins. These 
were quickly imitated throughout Europe, but before long they met 
the fate of their Carolingian predecessors. Conditions were made still 
more difficult by the fact that there never were enough coins to meet 
the needs of growing commerce. Western Europe lacked adequate 
supplies of silver, and not until the thirteenth century’ did the opening 
of new mines relieve this shortage. 

In the eleventh century Western traders began importing gold coins 
from Constantinople. Sometimes they reckoned large values in terms 
of these gold "besant.s," but not until the thirteenth century did Euro¬ 
peans cast gold coins of their own. Then the N'enetian ducat and 
Florentine florin, being of more stable value and better adapted to 
large transactioirs. quickly replact^d the earlier coinage. The metallic 
\alue of each was slightly over two dollars. Silver denarii were used 
thereafter principally as small change. 

Industry 

The most important prerequisite to extensive commerce in western 
Europe was an industry able to produce goods in general demand. 
As long as the manorial system monopolized the economic life of the 
West, such prtxlucts were not available. In the eleventh century, 
however, the textile industries began to develop in both Italy and 
Flanders. The hills of Tuscany provided ample pasturage for sheep, 
and weavers at Florence began the manufacture of woolen cloth, 
upon which the later wealth of the city’ was founded. A little later 
nearby Lucca became famous for her silks, the raw materials for 
which were brought from the Orient on Pisan ships. In the north, 
Flemish weavers were producing superior woolen cloth on a large 
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scale. The demand for these cloths became so great that more wool 
was needed than Flanders could produce. Flemish merchants there¬ 
fore began importing wool from England, and for several centuries 
thereafter Ixith countries prospered from this transmarine commerce. 

The cloth woven in these industrial centers was not an expensive 
luxury for the rich but a commoditj' desired by all classes of society. 
Moreover, even the peasants were now in a |>osition to buy it. The in¬ 
troduction of a money economy, and the production of food above 
what was consumed on the manor, opened up vast markets to weavers 
and cloth merchants. The peasant sold his surplus crop for cash to 
a merchant who carried it to one of the new towns that were then 
beginning to appear. With the money gained from this sale, the 
peasant bought cloth and other articles from traveling peddlers. Even 
in the txvelfth century a few enterprising men made what in those 
days seemed large fortunes because they discovered that it was 
possible to sell manufactured goods to the inhabitants of villages as 
well as to those who dwelt in manor houses. 

THE REVIVAL OF TOWNS 

This revival of trade led to the reappearance of urban life in west¬ 
ern Europe. In the early feudal period towns and cities had virtually 
ceased to exist as centers of trade and industry. In time of raids their 
Homan walls were a useful protection, and were therefore kept in 
repair, but in time of peace these “burgs" or "boroughs” often re¬ 
sembled our Western “ghost towns." In Italy, however, the nobility 
sometimes continued to live with their retainers in such towns, which 
thus preserved something of their past glory, but economically and 
politically they resembled feudal castles rather than Roman cities. 
In northern Europe the bishops usually resided in towns, where they 
sometimes maintained monasteries and schools for the clergy. Occa¬ 
sionally a bishop might rule a town with a thousand or more in¬ 
habitants. Though the courts of kings and emperors followed the 
nders in their restless migrations from one castle to another—it was 
easier and cheaper to take the court to food than to bring the food to 
court—still a few ancient cities were used as pennanent centers of 
administration. None of these towns, however, enjoyed great impor¬ 
tance in the economic life of the day. 

The revival of commerce brought new life to many burgs. As the 
configuration of the land often led merchants and traders to follow 
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the old Roman trade routes, places that had risen to prominence in 
antiquit)’ because of harbors, fords, crossroads, or other natural ad¬ 
vantages now rose again. A burg or castle made a place attractive to 
merchants, not only because of the prospective customers assembled 
there, but also because of the protccHon it afforded. As local lords 
often chargetl fees for entering the walls, the merchants might set up 
their stalls just outside the gates; in case they prospered, they might 
build warehouses and homes there; and for defense they would sur¬ 
round their buildings with walls or palisades. The area thus enclosed 
came to be known as the /nubourg-still the French word for “suburb" 
-from the Latin foris burgum. “outside the burg.” From these burgs 
and faubourgs grew the medieval towns. 

It was not long until artisans began flocking to the centers where 
tradesmen had their warehouses. In earlier Hmes weaving and other 
trades had been conducted by the peasants in their cottages on the 
manors. Now it became more convenient for artisans to move to a 
town. Here they could easily procure raw materials-such as the wool 
brought from England to Flanders or the silk brought from the 
Orient to Lucca—and here they could dispose of their products with 
equal ease. 

The great influx of artisans to the cities made food problems dif¬ 
ficult. Many arHsans. being former peasants themselves, knew how to 
grow much of their food in garden plots near the town, but they never 
had time to prothice enough. Merchants therefore began buying footl 
on the manors and transporHng it to the cities. These new markets, 
supplementetl by rising prices, encouraged lords and |>easants to 
prothice more footl, but the process of creating a surplus was a slow 
one. In early times, therefore, towns were limited to regions of great 
natural fertilit)’, like northern Italy, nr places such as Flanders where 
excellent facilities for water transportation tnatle it feasible to import 
considerable quaiiHHes of grain and other bulkv foods from a dis¬ 
tance. 

In the early Middle .Ages there were village markets at which 
peasants and peddlers traded commodities with each other, but 
market days were few and far between. The new towns held markets 
nearly every day, where artisans sold their products to traveling mer¬ 
chants and the merchants sold goods to their ultimate consumers. At 
this time. too. there first appeared great fairs which lasted for several 
days or perhaps even for weeks every year. The more famous fairs, 
such as those in the Champagne district of eastern France or the one 
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at Stourbridge near Cambridge in England, were frequented by 
crowds of merchants from all parts of western Europe. Here trans¬ 
actions were largely wholesale, great merchants bringing large con¬ 
signments of goods from distant places and selling them to the 
local merchants and peddlers, who later disposed of them in the 
town and s'illage markets. 

Town Charters 

A mediesal towm was more than a collection of people and 
houses: it was a political unit as well. At first the feudal lords and 
higher clergy showed strong opposition to the merchants, who did not 
fit easily into the e.xisting social system and who were constantly 
demanding "lilK-rties" that seemed to weaken or undermine that 
system. Presently, however, enliglitened lords began to see alluring 
possibilities of profit from prosperous towns and offered various 
elementarv' liberties-legal, economic, social-to persons who would 
settle III those they founded. These liberties were set forth in a formal 
charter, but the town remained under the rule of the lord and was 
regarded by higher authorities as a part of his fief. 

Many merchants, finding such limited freedom inadequate, began 
to organize free- and self-governing “communes.” These communes, 
too. had their charters. Sometimes the charters were bought from 
a king or lord by the townsmen, sometimes they were the free gift 
of the king or lord, and sometimes they were won by revolution. Such 
charters guaranteetl ampler liberties than those in’other towns, and 
they granted citizens the right of Ix-ing governed by their own elected 
officials. The Italian communes, in remembrance of ancient Rome, 
sometimes calletl the ruler a consul, but more commonly they simply 
c-alletl him a fmUsta. in Flanders. France, and Germany various Htles 
were used; and the English spoke of a mayor and aldermen. To fit the 
enmmunes into the feuilal system, lawyers endowed them with a 
fictitious personality and regarded the corporation as a vassal of the 
king. Thus in England the mayors of the more important towns, such 
as Ixindon. were called lord mayors, and the man who happened 

to be mayor was ranked as one of the nobility- of the realm durine 
his term in office. ^ 

The charters extendcxl many liberties lx>sidc self-government to 
the towns and communes. In the first place, all citizens were “free"- 
free, that is, to come and go as they pleased. Many citizens were 
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runaway serfs, but if they managed to stay unchallenged in a town 
for a year and a day, their former lord could not compel them to 
return to his manor. Town air makes men free," they used to say. The 
citizen was also exempted from feudal dues and services, and he 
held the land on which his town house was built under a special 
tenure-called “burgage tenure" in England-which permitted him to 
sell it or leave it by will whenever he wished. Moreover, merchants 
were highly dissatisfied with the prevailing feudal law, which, being 
the law of an agrarian society, did not adequately cover commercial 
matters, and they complained that litigation in feudal courts was slow, 
uncertain, and expensive. The charters therefore set up special courts 
in the communes. The Italian communes revived Roman law in the 
twelfth century, but in the north these communal courts gradually 
developed a new system of commercial law-called “law merchant” in 
England—that w'as recognized by merchants everywhere. Local de¬ 
fense was also left to the communal government, and citizens there¬ 
fore owed no military serxice to a feudal overlord. 

As no strong monarchy existed in Italy in the eleventh century, the 
communes of Lombardy and Tuscany recognized only a vague al- 
legiance to the local nobility from W'hom they had derived their 
charters. These communes therefore became virtually independent 
states, controlling not merely the territory within their city walls but 
also the fields and farms for several miles around. They thus came to 
resemble the “city-states" of ancient Greece and Rome, and the nobles 
eventually learned that their interests were identical with those of the 
commune. The communes fought each other in frequent wars that 
were sometimes aggravatecl by the feuds of the old nobility but 
usually were caused by commercial rivalry. 

Kings and feudal lords were more powerful in the north, but they 
too learned that it was best to let the communes have a relatively free 
hand. There was little warfare of the Italian sort between northern 
communes, and the towns did much to promote the economic and 
political unity of Flanders, France, and England. The north German 
communes had no strong government over them, but at an early date 
they united in a league known as the Hansa. It became prominent in 
the thirteenth century and reached the zenith of its power in the 
fourteenth, when about seventy-five ciHes were united under the 
leadership of Lubeck. The merchants of these cities did business and 
maintained posts in ports as far apart as London and Bruges in the 
West and Novgorod in Russia. Their establishment at London, called 
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the Steelyard, can be traced back at least to 1157; their ships carried 
much of England’s wool exports to Flanders; and the money used by 
these “Easterlings,” based on the “pound sterling," was preferred in 
England because of its stabilit)-. Though the Hansa had no great 
military power, it drove pirates from the North Sea, and it performed 
a great sersice to merchants evers’where by its contributions to 
maritime law and commercial practice. 


THE MEDIEVAL COMMERCIAL SYSTEM 


This revival of trade and towm life began rather early in the 
eleventh century, many years before Pope Urban II started preaching 
the First Crusade, but when the crusaders left for the East in 1096 
commerce was still a rather puny development. Therefore it cannot 
be said that commerce caused the First Crusade or, sice versa, that 
the crusade originated commerce, yet the two developments were 
closely connected. If we must have a short and simple explanation of 
their connection, it might be best to say that, after the ravages of the 
barbarian inroads were over, the peoples of Europe suddenly showed 
a new energy that letl to an increasing population and to a new 
exuberance in all aspects of life. It caused men to embark upon 
crusades, to revive commerce, and in general to manifest a new 
spirit of adventure and enterprise. .Appearing at approximatelv the 
same time, each of these various manifestations of returning vigor 
was influenced by the others, and each in its turn encouraged the 
others. 

Though the First Crusade did not cause the commercial revival, 
it nevertheless encouraged trade. Tens of thousands of crusaders left 
their homes to visit lands of which they had scarcely heard and in 
which they found luxuries of whose existence they had never 
tlreamed. They suddenly discovered that there was a better life than 
that afforded by an early medieval manor, and when they reached 
home again they wished to continue enjoying the luxuries of which 
they had learned. New markets were thus created, and fortunes 
avvaitevl the men who could supply them with goods. Some of these 
gootls came from the Orient, it is tnie, but the greater part of them 
could be manufactured as well and more cheaply in Europe. In ways 
such as this, therefore, the cnisades gave a great impetus to European 
trade and industry. 
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It is eas)' to mark western Europe’s economic progress between one 
crusade and the next. The main armies of the First Crusade marched 
overland through Constantinople to Palestine because the combined 
shipping of the West could not transport an army of 25,000 persons. 
Within a year or two, however, Genoese ships were busilv carrying 
supplies and reinforcements to the cnisaders at .\ntioch, and, even 
before the capture of Jerusalem, Genoese merchants had established 
themselves in several coastal cities, where they did business with 
Christians and Moslems on etjual terms. .After the fighting was over, 
the new Latin states of Syria depended upon the West for munitions 
and armor, and pilgrims flocked to the Holy Land in increasing num¬ 
bers, usually making the trip by sea. In the Second Crusade (1147) 
the German troops were transported from Constantinople to .Acre in 
Palestine by ship and the French sailed from southern .Asia Minor to 
.Antioch. During the Third Crusade (1189) European shipping was 
able to carry the French and English armies from Marseilles and 
Genoa to Acre. At the beginning of the Fourth Crusade (1202-1204) 
the Venetians provided ships for a force of 35,000 men and 4500 
horses, whom they successfully diverted from Palestine to Constan¬ 
tinople and whom they inspiretl to capture the Byzantine capital (see 
page 339), For more thjin fifty years thereafter Venetians dominated 
Constantinople, and after they were driven out (1261) the emperor 
dependeil greatly on Genoese aid. 3\3u*n we come to the later crusades 
we find it quite impossible to disentangle their economic, imperialistic, 
and religious motives, yet the Italian cities prospered mightily be¬ 
cause of them. 

Commercial and industrial progress c-ontiniietl unabated through 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. It brought an economic pros¬ 
perity to support the brilliant civilization of the thirt(*enth centurv', 
which is usually taken as the high point of medieval times. After 1300. 
however, further economic changes l)egan to undermine this new 
cultural system, and we shall sec that in general the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries present a rather different picture. 


Trade Routes and Markets 
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The governments of \enice and Genoa were deeply interested in 
oriental trade, which they encouraged and protecte<l, but local trade 
was left largely to individual initiative. The great sea-going galleys 
were owmed and operated by the state, which rented out space in 
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them to private merchants. Sailing in fleets and convoyed by warships, 
the galleys made one round trip a year to the Orient, with each fleet 
directed to a distant port hut stopping perhaps at others along the 
way. Each Italian city’ monopolized, or tried to monopolize, the 
tratle at certain eastern ports—the Genoese at .Acre, for example, and 
the V’enetians at Tyre as well as in Greece, Crete, and several .Aegean 
islands. The Venetians traded at Constantinople until 1261. but there¬ 
after the Genoese dominated trade in the Byzantine capital. During 
their stay in the Orient, the merchants resided in a fortified quarter 
of the city’, called the fondaco or “factory’," which was reser\ed for 
them and goNcmed by an Italian official knoNTO as the “consul." 
(Modem governments still maintain agents with this title in foreign 
ports to look after the commercial and other interests of their na¬ 
tionals.) .Adventurous traders often left the “factories," however, and 
sometimes they penetrated far inland on their private trading ex¬ 
peditions. 

The Italians were not content merely to bring the spices, sugar, 
and rich fabrics of the East to Italy. They also developetl markets for 
these goods throughout the West. Genoe.se ships frequented the ports 
of the western Mediterranean, and Genoese traders ascended the 
Rhone from Marseilles to sisit the great fairs of eastern France and 
Belgium. A’enetians and Germans, on the other hand, carried goorls 
from Venice across the Brenner Pass and down the Rhine to Flanders. 
Tlie N’enetians also sent ships to the West by way of the .Atlantic, and 
iK’fore the end of the thirteenth century they thus reached England 
anti Flanders. Here they exchanged their spices for woolen cloth, 
which was finished and dyctl in Italy before it was exported to the 
East. 

Meantime the northern tnule centers were prospering etjually with 
the Italian. Flemish cloth, made of English wool, was exjiortetl to 
Germany and even to Russia, and countless other commotlities w’ere 
handled bv northeni traders. Large tpiantities of French wine went 
to Englantl to pay for the w’ool. The church forbade Christians to eat 
meat on Fritlays or other fast days, thereby creating a great demand 
for fish, and fishing in the North Sea became a major industry. .As 
the fish were salted and shipped in barrels, there was abvays a great 
demand for salt. Ships required special lumber, particidarly for masts, 
and made great use of pitch and other naval stores produced in 
northern countries such as Norway. Furs were another important item 
in northern trade. 
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In the early days of the trade revi\’al, merchants found it necessary 
to travel together in companies and to hire armetl guards for their 
caravans. It was for this purpose, apparently, that they first entered 
into associations called guilds. ,\ little later the guilds secured 
charters for towns and communes. As the liberties and local adminis¬ 
tration of the town were entrusted to the men who had secured the 
charter, or to their successors, the merchant guilds came to enjoy 
great importance. Not everyone residing in a town was a member of 
the guild, however, and gradually the guildsmen came to form a 
narrow aristocracy that governed the tow’n and regulated trade in its 
own interest. 

Guild regulation of business was based on the theory that all 
guildsmen should enjoy equal opportunities. Strict rules therefore 
forbade practices which might give one member an advantage over 
his fellows. Thus every guildsman was entitled to buy his share of 
whatever goods were offered for sale in the local market; none could 
buy except in the open market; and attempts to comer the market or 
otherwise secure a monopoly were severely punished. A great deal 
was said by merchants, as well as by theologians and lawyers, 
about the just price, which the guild enforced bv fining or even 
beaHng anyone who sold at prices lower than those declarer! by the 
guild to bo just. Such talk shows the weakness of medieval economic 
theorizing, for then as now there was no impartial wav of determining 
exactly what the “just price" of a given article might be. Actually, the 
just pric-e was whatever guildsmen thought they could get. At the 
same time, guildsmen made every effort to prevent other merchants 
from profiting by their market. Traders from other towns might not 
sell goods of which local merchants had a supply, nor could they 
transport needed goods through the town without offering them for 
sale. 

In the twelfth centurx- the merchant guilds included both mer¬ 
chants and artisans, partly because of their small numbers and partly 
because many individuals were Ixith the makers and the salesmen of 
their products. A hundred years later there were so many guildsmen 
that it became convenient for them to organize along different lines. 
Craft guilds" then replaced “merchant guilds." The new organiza¬ 
tions each drew their members from only one specific industry, with 
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separate guilds set up in each town for weavers, dyers, shoemakers, 
and so forth. These guildsmen were primarily artisans, but they also 
sold their products, and the regulation of industry fell into their 
hands. 

The craft guilds had elaborate rules about training new members. 
First of all, a youth sersed for several years—usually seven—learning 
the trade as an apprentice in the house of a guildsman. During these 
years he was fed, clothed, and disciplined by his master, but he re¬ 
ceived no wages beyond a little pocket money. After completing this 
term of service, he became a journeyman—so called because he 
worked for others by the day (French journ^e). For several years the 
journeyman worked as a hired laborer, but if he was industrious, 
saved his money, and showed skill in his craft, he might become a 
master workman with a shop of his own. In early times nearly ev'ery 
apprentice could reasonably look forward to becoming a master, but 
during the thirteenth century it became increasingly difficult to 
advance Ireyond the stage of journeyman. Industry was controlled by 
businessmen, who paid cash wages to jounieymen, and there was little 
place for the old-fashioned master who fabricated .md sold tbe 
product. It is said that, about 1350, some two hundred master weavers 
in Florence controlled an industry' employing thirty thousand journey¬ 
men. 

Romantic writers have sometimes pictured these medieval guilds 
in very rosy colors, suggesting that they concerned themselves 
primarily with maintaining high standards of workmanship and pro¬ 
tecting the general public against inferior or shoddv goods. There 
can be no doubt that artisans often took pride in their work, and that 
their professional idealism sometimes found expression in guild niles, 
hut in general their regulation of trade was designetl to promote 
their own selfish interests. Regulations protecting the interests of the 
consumer often had to be forced upon tbe guild by municipal or 
roy’al authority. Moreover, the guild's elalrorate codes regarding meth- 
oils of manufacture may have lx?eii good at the time they were drawn 
up, but their very rigiility prevented industrial progress. MtHlieval 
guildsmen, like nearly everybodv’ else in the Middle Ages, wished the 
world, society, and industry to be static rather than progressive. What 
they desired above all else was stability, and they shaped their rules 
accortlingly. Industry could not progress rapidly imtil the guild system 
had been smashed, and those countries in which the guilds were 
weakest made the most rapid industrial progress. 
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The revival of commerce was greatly impeded, in its early vears, 
by a lack of adequate capital and of financial credit. Wool bought in 
England was shipped to Flanders, where it was spun and woven, 
and the cloth was sold somewhere else. How was a merchant to pay 
cash for this wool when the cloth would not reach the consumer for 
several months, or perhaps even for a year or tsvo? Under the feudal 
system rich men, who had their wealth in land, had no money to lend 
to the traders, even if they were inclined to do so, and at the same 
time the church resolutely forbade loans at interest or, as was said in 
those days, at usury. 

The attitude of the church in this matter is not hard to under¬ 
stand. Under the simple agricultural economy of the earlv Middle 
.\ges, men borrowed only to buy foo<l in time of famine. E.xacting 
interest under such circumstances seemed an exceptionally hard- 
heartetl way of exploiting the misfortunes of the needy, the more so 
as thi* lenders usually were monasteries which had grown rich from 
the free gifts of the \ery people who now sought their aid. The church 
therefore forliade all interest. In later times commercial loans fell 
under the lian because the church would not distinguish lx*tween 
charitahle loans to a starx'ing man and commercial loans to a rich 
merchant who borrowed merely in order to bec-ome still richer. The 
tlemand for loans was so great, however, and merchants were so glad 
to pay 10 to 16 percent interest if necessarv', that money was lent in 
constantly increasing amounts. Lenders with delicate consciences 
invented ingenious subterfuges to avoid the sin of “usury," but others 
simply disregarded all ecclesiastical thunders. 

When borrowed capital Ixfame more easily axailable and commer¬ 
cial enterprises grew' in magnitude, many new financial procedures 
were dexised. One such invention was the joint-stock company. A 
numixr of men would pool their resources to buy goods and hire an 
agent to sell them in another market, after which they would dis¬ 
tribute the profits among themselves. In addition to making possible 
larger undertakings such a plan proxided a sort of insurance, since all 
the company’s assets woukl not be Hed up in one venture and lost in 
case of shipxvrwk or attack by pirates or highwaymen. To avoid 
shipping coins from one city to another, these early businessmen also 
inxented letters of credit and checks. Large commercial houses, xx'ith 
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dozens of employees and with enterprises in several cities, had need 
of elaborate systems of IxKikkocping and records. .\nd as merchants 
required an education \ery different from that pro\idc<l by the 
monasteries, new schools began to teach these new practical subjects 
to laymen (see page 555). 

The first men to make commercial loans probably were rich mer¬ 
chants who had accumulatetl more capital than they could use them¬ 
selves, or who, having retired from active trade, found this way to 
enjoy an income from their sarings. Before long, however, specializetl 
bankers arose in Italy, and the thirteenth centuiy- saw these 
“Lombards’* doing business in e\en»’ part of western Europe. To the 
present day the financial district of London, corresponding to Wall 
.Street in \ew York, is called "Lombard Strwt." These Italian bankers 
lent money, charged usury, receivetl deposits, issued letters of credit, 
and transferred credit from one man to another. In fact, they per- 
formetl so many of the functions of a inorlem Iwnk that their sorsices 
l>ecame indispensable, not only to businessmen but even to kings 
and popes. 

Tlioiigh most of the earlv traders and artisans who inhabitKl the 
towns were .serfs whom overcrowding or a distaste for agrarian life 
had ciuised to forsake their manors, they soon came to be recognized 
as a special class of society knoum as the bourgeoisie. In the thirteenth 
centurs', less than one-tenth of the population of western Europe be¬ 
longed to this .social chiss, but its importance was already out of all 
|)roportion to its numbers. .\t first the bourgeoisie acceptwl most of 
the cons'entions and ideals of feudal society, they “thought feudally," 
and the more successful of them could imagine no greater glory than 
associating freely with the feudal aristocracy. Such grandeur was not 
easily achiesesl, though a rich burgher might occasionally become 
the proud father-in-law of an impecunious nobleman. .\s their power 
and importance increased, however, the bourgeoisie cea.sed to feel 
sid^sersient and the older social classes began to accept lx)urgeois 
ideas as to the gootl life. The various activities of these new citizens— 
their Inone^' (.‘conomv, their mobility, and their talk about freedom— 
eventually protlucetl profound changes in feudal society, in agricul¬ 
tural methods and the agrarian aristocracy, in the governments, and 
even in the church. 
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Meantime political developments too were changing 
the face of Europe. The exUnction of the Salian line of Holy Roman 
emperors, with the death of Henry V in 1123 (see page 438), 
precipitated a long struggle. As Henry left no direct heir, the electors 
were forced to seek an emperor in another family, and as their chief 
concern was to escape having a niler strong enough to curb their 
own feudal liberties, they chose a certain Lothair, related to the Welf 
family of Bavaria. Upon Lothair’s death (1137) they elected as his 
successor Conrad II (1138-1152), a member of the Hohenstaufen 
family of Swabia who, through his mother, was a grandson of Henry 
IV. For many years thereafter these two families remained rivals, with 
the Hohenstaufens holding the office of emperor while the Welfs levi 
the feudal opposition. WTien the I lohenstaufen emperors revived 
Henrv 's ancient controversy with the papacy, the Welfs quickly allied 
themselves with the ecclesiastical powers in Germany. The rivalry 
soon spread to Italy, where the name Welf was softened to Guelph 
while Hohenstaufen partisans came to be called Ghibellines. For 
many years thereafter the Guelphs of Italy supported the papacy 
while their Ghibelline rivals favored the emperors. 

Frederick Barbarossa 

Lothair and Conrad were not outstanding men, but Conrad’s 
nephew and successor, Frederick 1 (1152-1190), sometimes known as 
Frederick Barbarossa because of his red beard, was one of the great 
emperors of the Middle Ages. Frederick and his lawyers formulated a 
476 
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new theory for the Holy Roman Empire. Charlemagne and the Ottos 
had contended that it was the successor and heir of Imperial Rome, 
hut Frederick insisted that the Empire had been ordained by God 
himself to rule over the whole earth, or at least over all Christendom. 
He recognized the papacy as a parallel organization, charged with 
spiritual functions, but he allowed it no authoritv' in matters that were 
not strictly religious. In practice, however, he found it impossible to 
draw a clear distinction Ixjtwecn spiritual and secular affairs. Ambi¬ 
tious popes put forward many claims that Frederick and his successors 
would not allow, and the quarrel between church and state was 
thereby extended over a far broader field than it had occupied in the 
days of Henrx’ IV and Cregorx' VH. 
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Fretlerick’s controversy with the papacy began in 1154 when 
Adrian IV (llc>4-1159). the only Englishman ever to become pope, 
was made head of the church. Some ten years earlier a revolution at 
Rome had set up a commune under a certain Arnold of Brescia, who 
was accused of holding heretical views on theology as well as 
planning to end papal rule in the cit>’ anti to secularize all church 
property there. One pope was killed in the fighting, but his successor 
hastily recognized the commune before fleeing to France, where he 
died. Adrian stxm brought the rebels to heel by placing Rome under 
an interdict—that is, he forbade priests to perform their normal func¬ 
tions in the city, or, as we might put it today, he called out the 
clergN’ on strike. Shortly thereafter, when the emperor requested the 
customary coronation by the pope, Adrian was delighted. At their first 
meeting, however, Fretlerick provoked a quarrel by refusing to hold 
the popes stimip as he dismounted. .Argument continued for two 
days. At last Frederick was crowned, but only after he had held the 
popes stirrup and hanged Arnold of Brescia. This e.vecution of course 
infuriated the Italian communes, with whom Frederick had alreadv 
had his difficulties. In fact, rioting at Rome compelled both pojie anil 
emperor to flee the city on the day after the coronation. 

Still not satisfied. Adrian ne.xt sought a greater victoiy with the help 
of William, the Norman king of Sicily. He recognized William as the 
lawful ruler not only of Sicily but of all southern Italv as well, therebv 
founding what came eventually to lx- calletl the Kingdom of the 
Two Sicilies. As Frederick too claimed the Italian territoiy, he was 
much annoyed by the pope’s action. William, on his side.' a<lmitted 
that his entire kingdom was a fief hehl from the pope. Adrian then 
Ixildly put forsvard the claim (11.57) that Frederick held the Empire 
Itself as a fief from the papacy. Frederick immediately repudiatt>d 
the claim and forced Adrian to explain away his words. Tlie pojx* 
diwl less than rivo years later, and at the ensuing election the imperial 
cardinals \oted for one cantlidate while those from other c-ountries 
votetl for another. As neither side would recede, the church had two 
popes. .Me.\ander III (1139-1181), who continued .Adrian’s policies 
from a refuge in southern Italy, and the -antipope” Victor IV (11.59- 
1164), who. with three successors, was maintainetl in Rome by Fred¬ 
erick. Alexander excommunicated the empxror immediatelv, but not 
unril 1177 did Frederick make peace with him by agreeing to abandon 
the antipope. 
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Mi-aiitiine the communes of northern Italy had risen in arms 
against Frederick. The extensive self-government they had won in 
the days of his two pretlecessors offended Fredericks ideas of imperial 
absolutism, and his determination to end communal lilwrties caused 
him to invatle Italv with large armies no less than six times. On his 
first invasion (1154) he had trouble with Milan. He destroyed one 
small c-ommune as a w arning to the others, and. as we have seen, he 
hangetl .\riiold of Brescia. Though the communes had often shared 
.\mokrs antipapal views, .-\drian then found it easy to win their 
sympathies. Trouble continued until the emperor razed Milan itself 
in 1162. Five years later the communes organized against him the 
Lombiird l.eague, to which Venice, Genoa, and Pisa, as xvell as the 
jwjx- and the king of the Two Sicilies gave their support. Most of 
Italy was momentarily united against Frederick, and in 11(6 the 
cmnmunal armies defeated him severely at Legnano. In consetjuence 
of this disaster, the emi>eror was forced to make his humiliating peace 
of 1177 with Pope .Mexander, 

In his earlv days as emperor, Frederick had tried to appease the 
Welfs, then led by Henry the Lion, but he presently learned to his 
.sorrow that such appeasement was impossible. Henry' continued to 
build up his power in Saxony and east of the Elbe, until he was able 
to defy the emperor. On the eve of Legnano, Frt*derick pleaded with 
him on Ijended knee for troops, but in vain. Henry thus overrt'ached 
himself, however, for the German nobility came to regard him as a 
greater menace than Frederick to their feudal liberties. They there¬ 
fore transferred their supjxjrt to the emperor, and in 11S2 Henry was 
exik*d from Germanv for three yt*ars. Most of his estates were con- 
fUcated and distributed among more loyal vassals, with Bavaria itself 
going to the Wittelsbach family, which continued to nde it until 1918. 

Frederick's victory over Henrv was facilitated by’ his successful 
sc-ttlement of Italian alfairs. .Vlexander III died in 1181, to lx- suc¬ 
ceeded by several less vigorous and aggressive popes. Peace with the 
Lombard communes was conchukKl in 1183 by a treaty restoring their 
self-government. Perhaps the greatest triumph of all came a year later 
when Frederick annouiicetl the betrothal of his son Henry to Con¬ 
stance, heiress to the throne of the Two Sicilies. The marriage was 
solemnizetl in 1184 at Milan-which by this time had been rebuilt. 
Tlie subserpient ruin of Henry the Lion left Frederick supreme at last. 
The old man then decided to round out a brilliant career by sharing 
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in the Third Crusade. With a large anny he marched east, but in 
Asia Minor he was drowned (1190). Frederick Barbarossa later be¬ 
came the hero of a legend declaring that he had not really been 
drowned at all but was imprisoned somewhere in a dark cavern, 
whence he would emerge to save his people in an hour of need. 

Innocent III and Frederick II 

Frederick Barbarossa was succeeded by his son Henry VI, an ambi¬ 
tious and able young man of whom his admirers expected great 
things. Unfortunately, however, Henry died seven years later (1197), 
aged only thirty-two years. A few months later his wife, Coiutance of 
Sicily, followed him to the grave, leaving as sole heir a four-year-old 
son, the future Frederick 11. As Sicily was held as a fief from the pope, 

the boy remained under papal guardianship for the next seventeen 
years. 

After Henry s death the Hohenstaufen faction in Germany wished 
his brother, Philip of Swabia, to become Holy Roman Emperor while 
the Welfs, who by this time had regained some of their former power, 
\oted for Otto, the son of Henry the Lion. Both men claimed the 
throne and engaged in civil war until Philip's death in 1208. Otto the 
Welf then ruled alone until he died in 1215. During all these years, 
however, the most powerful statesman in Europe was Pope Innocent 
111(1198-1216). 

Bom to a family of the Italian nobility. Innocent was primarily a 
diplomat and statesman, and he raised papal power to its highest 
point. In a later chapter (see page .5i5) we shall describe in greater 
detail his conception of a papal monarchy ruling the whole world 
according to the laws of God. .\t present we net*d only remark that 
his idea of world monarchy differed from that of Frederick Barbarossa 
(and of Frederick II) less than might appear at first glance. What he 
chiefly desired was that his officials (the clergy) should have supreme 
authority in this monarchy. Yet if he had happened to In- bom into 
the imperial family. Innocent would doubtless have favored imperial 
officials with ecjiial zeal and thus have become a great emperor. 

For ten years Innocent successfully played Philip and Otto off 
against each other, and thereby won more than Gregory VII had 
demanded of Henry IV during the investiture conflict. As soon as 
Otto became sole emperor, however, he turned against his patron and 
spent the rest of his life quarreling with the pope. In the end, Inno- 
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cent won, after Otto’s armies had been badly defeated by the French 
at Bouv'ines in Flanders (1214). 

Meantime Innocent had been active elsewhere in the pursuit of his 
dream of a papal supremacy embracing all Christendom. For many 
years the popes had ruled the Papal States of central Italy; they were 
recognized as the feudal overlords of all southern Italy and Sicily; and 
most of the northern Italian communes were their allies. Innocent 
therefore found it easy to dominate Italy. Moreover, even before 1198 
the rulers of Portugal, Aragon, Provence, and Croatia had acknowl¬ 
edged themseh’es vassals of the pope. Innocent now advanced this 
program with great skill. By deftly exploiting the mutual animosities 
of sox ereigns as well as their controversies with their subjects, by 
excommunicating kings who dared oppose him, by keeping whole 
countries under interdict for several years at a time, and by inciting 
or hiring other kings to attack his enemies. Innocent forced the nilers 
of England, Denmark. Poland. Bohemia, Hungarx-, Serbia, Bulgaria. 
Armenia. Jenisalem, and the Latin Empire set up at Constantinople 
during the Fourth Crusade (1204) to admit his overlordship. In fact. 
Otto and Philip Augustus of France were almost the only important 
sovereigns in Europe who failed to pay homage to Innocent. The 
papal monarchy thus attaineil great earthly [wwer, but such splendor 
could not endure. With the great pojxo’s death (1216) his world 
empire began to disintegrate. 

During his controversx' with Otto, Innocent had secured the elec¬ 
tion of his ward. Fretlerick II. as Holy Roman Emperor (1211), and 
with Otto's death, the young man Ix'gan to rule in his own name 
(1215-12.50). Frederick was in many ways the most remarkable of 
medieval rulers. .Admirers declared that. l>ecause of his many and 
varied talents, he was the stiifwr mtnidi (“the mars el of the world") 
while opponents bitterly accusetl him of profligacy, of skepticism, and 
even of atheism. Ilis court at Palenno, friipiented by Liitins and 
Creeks, by Moslems, and by Jews, was the most brilliant in the West. 
But Frederick’s imperial ambitions led him into unwise policies. His 
neetl of money caused him to rule Sicily with an iron hand through 
agents who attempted to direct the whole economic life of the island, 
and whose exactions ruiiuHl the kingdom. The rest of the Empire 
suffered even more. Like his granilfather Barlwrossa. Frederick tried 
to subdue the Lombard communes, but only after several bloody wars 
tlid he achieve a certain measure of success (1237). His preoccupation 
with Sicilian anil Italian affairs enabled German nobles to flout im- 
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penal power. The most formidable of Fredericks opponents, however, 
were two able popes. Gregor)' IX (1227-1241) and Innocent IV 
(124T-1254), who continued the ambitious policies of Innocent 
III. 

As a young man Frederick had taken a vow to lead a cnisade to 
regain Jemsalem (again in Moslem hands since 1187; see page ‘538), 
but in the early years of his reign he found no time to fulfill his 
promise. WTien Gregor)’ demanderl immediate acHon. Frederick set 
sail in 1227 but was soon forced by illness to return to Italy. Gregor)- 
angrily excommunicated him. A year later Frederick emb.irkcd anew 
and presently his army entered Jemsalem (1229). Gregor)'s indigna¬ 
tion knew no Iraunds, first because the emperor had presumed to go 
on a emsade while under the ban of excommunication, and secondly 
IxK-ause he won Jerusalem by bargaining with the infitlels rather than 
by slaughtering them. .After placing the Holy Cit)' under an interdict, 
the pope invaded the Hohenstaufen lands in Italy with a mercenaiy 
army. 

Tlic secjiiel to these unedif)ing events need not be recounterl in 
detail. After Frederick had regained his lands from the papal armies, 
the pope summnneci a council of churchmen to depose the emperor, 
but Frederick circumvented him by capturing the fleet that was Ix'ar- 
ing the prelates to Rome-much to the scandal of Europe (1241). A 
few years later another church council, held by Innocent IN' at Lyons 
in France, declared the emperor deposed (1244). Even this extreme 
measure failcxl to bring Frederick to terms. As long as he livetl the 
emix-ror held his owm against his retloubtable oppments, but his 
death in 1250 brought an end to Hohenstaufen pnver and virtually 
endetl the medieval Empire itself. 

'The last stages of the decline of Hohenstaufen power may be 
summarizitl in a fexv words. Hide over Sicily passed to Frederick's 
illegitimate son Manfred, first as regent and. after 1258. as king. The 
pop-s continued their feml. however, and pre.sentiv Pope Clement IN' 

(12R5-126S) induced Charles of Anjou, brother of Louis LX of France, 
to take over the kingdom. .NIanfred was defeated and killeil in 1266. 
after which Cluirles ndetl southern Italy and Sicily. His soaring ambi¬ 
tion to rule all Italy and even to create a M«literranean empire soon 
alienatiil his papal patrons, however, and his rule of Sicily was so 
oppressive that the people drove him out. after a general m:issacre of 
Frenchmen known as the “Sicilian Vespers" (1282). Immediately the 
islantl was seized by a Spanish king. Peter of Aragon. The pipe vainK 
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proclaimed a crusade against Peter, whose family continued to rule 
Sicily for several generations. The descendants of Charles of Anjou 
retained southern Italy until 1435, when the .\ragonesc succeetled in 
bringing it under their rule, along with Sicily. 

During the last years of his reign Fretlerick had establishetl Ghibel- 
linc governments in most of the north Italian communes, and after 
his death these pro-Hohenstaufen Chibellines seemed the best defense 
against the ambitions of Charles of ,Anjou, Before the end of the 
century, however, the propapal Cuelphs were again raising their 
heads, and the communes were once more distracted by civil war as 
well as by the chronic wars of city agaiast city'. Relief came only 
when despots seized the various communes and put an end to party 
strife. 

The political power of the papacy was likew'ise on the wane. The 
elaborate constructions of Innocent III had long since vanished into 
thin air, and while his successors included able men, who shared his 
towering ambitions, none could equal his performance. Boniface N’lll 
(1294-1-303) is often called the last of the medieval popes. Though 
an able man, his personal character left much to be desired, and 
he failed completely in his attempts to dominate the kings of Euro|X!. 
His famous bull Unam sanciam (1.302; see page 5:36) cnntainiKl an 
exceptionally strong statement of papal claims, but by this time 
Boniface was merely trying to conceal his weakness Ix'hind extrava¬ 
gant language. Within five years began the "Babylonian captivity” of 
the papacy, when for seventy years seven successive popes were heltl 
in virtual captivity at .\vignon by the kings of France. 

.Affairs in Germany went no better. Conrad IV' (1250-12-54) peace¬ 
fully succeeded his father Frederick as emperor, but after this young 
man’s death a disputed election resulted in two rival emperors, one 
an Englishman and the other a Spaniard, neither of whom ever 
ruled. The years from 1254 to 127-3 are therefore calletl “the Great 
Interregnum." VV'hen both the rivals were dead, the imperial ek'ctors 
chose Rudolph of Hapsburg. The ruler of a small .Alsatian principality, 
Rudolph owed his election to his weakness and his obscurity, for 
during the Interregnum the German nobles had seized vast povv'crs 
which they did not propose to relinquish. 'The Italian possessions of 
the llohenstaufens were lost, and Germany itself was tom to pieces 
by the rivalries of her noble families. Nevertheless, a brilliant future 
lay Ivefore tbe llapsburgs. .After various ups and clowns, thev held 
the title of Holy Roman Emperor cxuitinnouslv from 1438 until its 
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final abolition by Napoleon in 1806, and they continued to rule as 
emperors of Austria until 1918. 

LIMITED MONARCHY IN ENGLAND 

Htnry II While the Hohenstaufen rulers of Germany were thus building 

and losing an empire in Italy, the English kings of the Plantagenet 
dynasty were following much the same course in France. .Almost a 
hundred years had passed since William the Conqueror had won 
the battle of Hastings and become king of England (see page 443). 
The founder of the Plantagenet dynasty, Henry II, then inherited the 


HENRY II AND ElEANOR OF AQUITAINE. TWi rcprawnlolien of Honry II (right) and hii 
wifo It now In ih* Cloitton, Nm Yofh City. (Motropofiton Atvioum of Art) 
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English throne in 1154 (see page 445). He was young, energetic, and 
ambitious, with a large empire and high ideas regarding kingship. 
It was through his mother, Matilda, that he inherited the English 
throne. From his father, Geoffrey of .\njou, he inherited the French 
counties of Maine and .\njou. the duchy of Normandy, and the 
lordship of Brittany. Through his wife, Eleanor of .Aquitaine, he 
aerjuired all southwestern France from the Loire to the Pyrenees, from 
the Atlantic almost to the Rhone. He held more than half of modem 
France, and though these various continental domains made him a 
N assal of the French king, his military power was such that he could 
defy his lord at will. Not content with these far-flung possessions, 
Henry conquered the eastern part of Ireland (1172) and took stren¬ 
uous measures to augment his power in Scotland and Wales. His 
territories w’ere almost as vast and as varied as those of his eminent 
contemporary, the Emperor Frederick Barbaros.sa, and his military 
strength was almost as great; but his empire, like Fredericks, rested 
upon no ver>' solid foundations. It was held together only by the 
fact that, under one title or another, Heniy’ ruled it all. 

Henry was succeeded by his eldest son, Richard I (1189-1199), 
who is commonly known as Coeur de Lion, or Lion-Heart. Legend 
pictures Richard as the most chivalrous and romantic of the English 
kings, partly Ix^cause of his participation in the ill-starred Third 
("nisade (1189-1192). Retuniing overland through Europe, Richard 
was captured at V^ienna and held prisoner until the English paid the 
Emperor Henrv VI an enormous ransom that amounted to almost 
two years' revenue of the crowm (1194). The remaining five years 
of his life Richard passed largely on the Continent, waging war 
against the king of France, Philip Augustus. He was succeetletl by 
his younger brother, John (1199-1216), who had been regent during 
the king's absence on the crusade. Three years after John began to 
rule. Philip .Augustus claimed that by his misconduct the English 
king had forfeited all hb lands in France. He found the military 
force to make good this claim, and the English managed to retain 
only a part of Aquitaine. John suffered severely in popular esteem 
because of this disaster, but the central government was by this 
time so strong that the king and the dynasty surs ived his misfortunes. 

Ever since the coming of William the Conqueror in 1066, the 
government of England and the high offices in church and state had 
fallen to the Norman btirons, either to men who themselves had fought 
under William at Hastings, to their descendants, or else to newcomers 
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from Normandy. A sharp distinction was therefore drawn between 
Norman and .Anglo-Saxon, between the governing class and the 
govemetl. The Normans and the court spoke French, but the common 
people continued to sp>eak Anglo-Saxon. The Norman aristocrats 
therefore developed a strong class feeling that enabled the king to set 
up the strongest central government in western Europe. 

Though the Normans introduced feudalism into England. William 
the Conqueror t(X)k great precautions to prevent the disruptive ten¬ 
dencies usually encouraged by that system. He maintained royal, 
nonfeudal, officials in all parts of the country; he made sure that no 
baron held estates in any one region that were large enough to pro¬ 
vide formidable armies; he forbade building fortified castles without 
his express permission; he compelled all sub-vassals to take a special 
oath declaring that their first loyalty was to him. William thus created 
so strong a government that his son, William II, easilv crushed the 
barons who rose against him. During the long struggle of Stephen 
with Matilda (11.3S-1154), the nobles managed to strengthen their 
positions greatly and dragged England into feudal anarchy, but 
Henrx’ II remedied conditions with a ruthless hand. We are told, for 
example, that within a short time he destroyed more than a thousand 
unlicensed castles built during the preceding twenty years. Under 
Henr\' II the monarchy was stronger than ever. 

Nesertheless the Norman kings did not have everv'thing their own 
way. Like all European sovereigns at this time, they were in constant 
c-ontro\ersy with the church over investiture and countless other 
matters. They also had trouble with their Norman barons. This 
trouble was not due solely to the feudal pride and arrogance of 
the nobility or to their desire for extreme personal liberty. .All the 
nobles holding fiefs directly from the king were aiitomaticallv mem¬ 
bers of the Magnum ConcUium (Great Council), which William 
consultc-d regularly, but when it became apparent that this body 
could not govern efficiently, the kings tunred for advice to a smail 
group of trained administrators and trusted barons known as the 
Curia Regis (King’s Court). The barons dwply resented the activ¬ 
ities of this court, whose members' exalted position and power were 
due to ability rather than to ancestry. Moreover, the system was ex¬ 
pensive, and the barons knew that in the end thev paid the bill. 
They therefore set themselves to limiting the powers of the king 
and his agents. The ensuing struggle was h-ss disastrous than the 
parallel struggles on the Continent, and out of it sprang the institu- 
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tions that have since caused England to be hailed as “the mother 
of parliaments." Three of these institutions-trial by jury, Magna 
Carta, and parliament—deser\e our close attention, even though the 
first of them had no connection with the controversy bet^veen the 
kings and their barons. 

Trial by Jury 

Toward the end of his reign William the Conqueror ordered a 
thorough surs’ev of the resources of his realm. The findings were 
assembled in the famous Domesday Book (1086), which is still 
extant and which is of the greatest value to the economic historian of 
the Middle Ages, nothing comparable having been attempted else¬ 
where in Eurojie. We mention it in this paragraph, however, because 
of the method bv which it was compiled. William sent agents into 
every' shire and hundred (a subdivision of the shire, or county) to 
collect information. Upon arrival in a community the agents sum¬ 
moned several local inhabitants whom they forcetl to answer under 
oath various questions regarding the population, the acres of plowed 
land, pasture, and forest, and the revenue of each manor, what they 
then were anti what they had been txventy years before in the days 
of Edward the Confessor (d. 1066). William thus established the 
practice of using juries to provide information required by the 
government. Later Norman kings had fretpient recourse to such 
juries—so-called from the French \erb jurcr, "to swear.” 

.Almost a century later Henry 11 began using juries in the admin¬ 
istration of justice. The Curia Regis had long been the principal court 
of law in the kingdom, but as its members followed the king in his 
constant travels, litigants neser knew where their cases would be 
heard. Henry' therefore appointed a numher of special judges to 
hold court regularly in each shire. .As these judges traveled from 
place to place, following a regular annual circuit, they' were called 
"itinerant justices." They looked after all the king’s business in the 
shire, inspecting local administration, les-ying taxes, and dispensing 
justice. They fonned an important link between the local and central 
governments. Upon arriving in a shire the justice would summon 
a jury' and inquire what crimes hatl been committed there since his 
last visit. The jury' replied under oath, giving him the names of the 
persons suspected of committing the crimes. Such juries were called 
"presentment juries" and resembled the grand juries of today, which 
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may “indict” a person—that is. order that he be brought to trial—but 
do not actually try him or conrict him. 

In the days of Ileniy II the persons named by this jurv were 
brought before the justice, where they under^vent trial by the methods 
then in vogue. Sometimes they had recourse to trial by combat, with 
the accused fighting the accuser and the rictor being considered vindi¬ 
cated. .Another methotl of trial was compurgation, with a number of 
persons ssvearing that they believed the accused innocent or guilty. 
Most common of all, however, was trial by ordeal, with the accused 
attempting to prove his innocence by carrying a hot iron a certain 
distance, by picking a stone from the bottom of a kettle of boiling 
water, or by being lx)und and thrown into a pond or river to see 
whether or not he would float. While such methods of trial may 
seem silly to us. we should remember that during the ordeal every¬ 
one was under strong religious emotion, that everyone (including the 
accused) believed that the ordeal was a direct appeal to Cod. who 
woultl infallibly indicate the man’s guilt or innocence, and that there¬ 
fore a giiilri- man would probably confess rather than undergo tor¬ 
tures which would be of no as-ail. Trial by ordeal w-as the brutal 
practice of a superstitious age, but probably it worked rather better 
than we might suppose. Ordeals had to lx; discontinued after In¬ 
nocent III, however. Leaders in the church forbade priests to assist 
at them (1215), not because they doubted the efficacy of the ordeal 
but because they felt that a priest should have no hand in an action 
that might rc*sult in the shedding of hlood. 

Meantime Ilenrv’ 11 had shown himself to be of a more skeptical 
mind, for he had little cxmfidence in trial by combat or ordeal. 
He preferred to let juries settle matters, especially in civil cases 
concerning boundaries, the ownership of land or cattle, and the like. 
In such cases juries were summoned who. from their personal knowl¬ 
edge of the affair, returned a verdict (from Latin veredicitim, “truly 
spoken”). This was the origin of our petit jury, or trial jury, yet it 
chffered fundamentally from ours. In those davs the jurors based their 
verdict on what they knew personally alraut the case; today they 
must swear that they know nothing of the case and that they will 
base their verdict on the testimony presented by witne.sses in court. 
Not until the thirteenth century did it become customary' for jurors 
to listen to the testimony of others. At first the petit jury was used 
in civil cases only, but after Innocent’s decree the itinerant justices 
began using it in criminal cases as well. If an accused bully refused 
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to go before a jury, declaring that he preferred the judgment of the 
God of Battles, weights might be piled on him until he changed his 
mind or was crushed to death. These trials by jury took place only 
in the king's courts, however, and for many years to come the 
baronial courts continued to use the older procedures. In the end 
the superior justice provided by the royal courts did much to popular¬ 
ize them. 


Magna Carta 


Though Magna Carta dates only from the reign of John, it was 
the outcome of more than a century of controversy between the 
kings and their barons. When Heniy’ I (1100-113.5) came to the 
throne his royal title was none too good, and he sought popularity 
by promising to refrain from various practices of his predecessor, 
William II. This Coronation Charter marks an important step in the 
progress of limited monarchy, for though Henry quickly broke his 
promises, the charter was remembered and became the precedent 
for stronger limitations of royal authority. Heniy II likewise had his 
troubles with his nobles, but controvers)’ did not become acute 
until the days of John. 

John was determined to be an absolute monarch like his father, 
lleniy II, but unfortunately for him he lacked his father's genius 
and good fortune. He quarreled with cvciy'body—the pope, the 
king of France, his barons, his loyal supporters—and eventually he 
was defeated. His loss of Normandy was a terrific blow to Norman 
pride. His great quarrel with the pope (during which Innocent kept 
England under an interdict for five years and John retaliated by 
outlawing all the clergy) caused great consternation and distress, 
alienating many of the C'ommon people. .Apparently John's surrender 
to Innocent (1213; see page 481) was not greatly resented, but a 
year later his defeat by the French king at Bouvines (where he was 
aiding his uncle, Otto of Cermany) was a much more serious re¬ 
verse. The burghers of London and other towns had been inclined 
to favor John at first, but his merciless ta.xation turned them to his 
enemies. The year after Bouvines the barons, now supported by the 
clergy and burghers, met the king at Runnymede, on the Thames 
above London, where, on June 15,1215, they compelled him to accept 
Magna Carta, the Great Charter. 
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This Magna Carta is the most famous document in English historv', 
often extravagantly praise<l and often misunderstood. Its sLxtx'-three 
clauses enumerate abuses of power from which John promised to 
abstain thereafter. Many clauses deal with matters of ta.xation. but 
others reaffirm various ancient rights of the barons, the church, and 
the burghers. The document was thoroughly feudal in spirit, setting 
forth rights and liberties that had long been implied in the feudal 
contract. It is quite incorrect to say that Magna Carta guaranteed 
trial by jury, or habeas corpus, or no taxation without representation. 
Moreover, it was a thoroughly reactionarx’ document. If its authors 
had continued to ha\’e their way, strong government would have 
been forever impossible, and England would doubtless have fallen 
into a feudal anarchy similar to that which already was debilitating 
the Holy Roman Empire. 

Nevertheless. Magna Carta is a fundamental document in the 
history of liberU' in the Western world. It clearly implies, though 
it nowhere states explicit)’, that there are things which even a king 
must not do. for above him stands the law. Magna Carta thus checked 
those who preached the all-powerful state. In later times its clauses 
were misunderstood and misinterpreted until they were made to 
guarantee, not the feudal rights of a few thousand barons, but the 
fundamental rights an<l libi-rties of all men. Most of these rights 
and liberties were not conceived until much later, vet without 
Magna Carta the world today would be a much worse place than 
it is. 

Parliament 

Cruel nccessit)’ forced John to sign .Magna Carta at Ruiinymctle. 
but he had no intention of giving up the fight with his hiroiis. Within 
a few weeks he was begging aid from his new overlord. Innocent 
III, who obligingly annulled the charter and ab.soIved John from all 
his oaths. The papal pronouncement carricti little weight in England, 
however, anil both king and barons prepared for civil war. John 
raisexi an army of Flemish mercenaries, and the barons invited Louis, 
a son of the French king who hail inarrieil John’s niece, to lx*come 
their leader and seize the throne of England. Louis landed in England 
and occupied London (May, 1216), but shortly thereafter John died 
and was succeciled by his nine-year-old son, lleniY III (1216-1272). 
Since the barons preferred a child to a foreigner as king. Louis lost 
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their support and returned to France. For several years thereafter 
England was under a regency, with some of the authors of Magna 
Carta acting as regents. Even when a grown man Henry III showed 
no great strength of character, and he did little that is worth remem¬ 
bering. vet his long reign was a period of important developments 
in the English constihition. These developments culminated in the 
rise of parliament. 

A famous clause in Magna Carta promised that the king would 
not collect more than the traditional feudal dues except after receiving 
express permission from his barons assembh’d in the Magnum Con¬ 
cilium. As the traditional feudal dues were never enough to meet 
the constantly rising costs of gox cmment. Henry' had to call rather 
frequent sessions of the council (now coming to lx? called parlia¬ 
ment,” from the French verb jxtrlcr, “to speak ) in order to beg new' 
subsidies from his barons. Tire kings financial difficulties were in¬ 
creased by his bad management, by his unluckx' wars in France, and 
by his subsei'xience to various pojx*s whose demands for money 
lx?came iitterlv in.satiablc. .^t the same time his personal unpopular¬ 
ity was being intensified bv the favors he showeretl upon foreigners, 
either Italian prelates or relatives of his French wife. 

Matters reached a climax when, in 1254. the pope offeretl the 
crown of Sicily to Heniy (we have already seen—page 4S2—that he 
later sold it to Charles of .Anjou) and I leniy' accepted it for his 
younger son, Edmund. In return the pope demandetl a large army 
and a huge cash subsidv. MTien the army was defeated by Manfred 
(12.58), Henrx' lost everything. Letl by Simon de Montfort. a French¬ 
man who had married Henry s sister and Ijecome a good Englishman, 
the barons of England then rebi-lletl. The king was forced to sign 
the Provisions of Oxford (12.58), which provided for a permanent 
superx'isory committee of fifteen barons to be consultetl by the king on 
every important matter. This committee, if effective, might really 
have govemeil the kingdom, but the barons w’crc too selfish for such 
responsibilities. Within three years their quarrels with each other 
enabled Henrx' to revoke all his promises—again with papal blessing. 
Civil war broke out anew. At the battle of Lewes (1264) Simon de- 
feateil the king and reestablished the supervisory committee with 
himself as its dominant member. .A year later, in 1265, he was defeated 
and killed at Evt>sham. but during his year of power Simon had 
taken a step that was to have great importance in the subse-quent 
development of parliament. 
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The parliaments which Henr\' III summoned in the early years of 
his reign were composed only of the barons who held fiefs directly 
from the crown, but presently it became customary to summon a 
certain number of knights from each shire as well. These knights 
were members of the lowest class in the feudal aristocracy, and for 
them attendance at parliament was a duty rather than a pri\ilege. 
Their sole task was to grant the king money, and the king's officers in 
the shire selected the particular indi\iduals who were to be sum¬ 
moned. Sometimes, however, the knights were able to make their 
influence felt enough to obtain redress of minor grievances before 
authorizing the grants to the king. Simon de Montfort, a man of broad 
\iews who wished his government to be popular with all classes 
of English societv', summoned a parliament in 12e5 which included 
not only the barons, the higher clergv’, and two knights from each 
shire but also tw'o burghers from each town and representatives of the 
lower clergy. 

After Simons death, parliament was summoned by the king as 
before, but the plan of having various social classes represented was 
conHnuetl. Tliirtv' years later Edward I (1272-1307) summoned what 
came to be called (or rather, miscalled) the “Motlel Parliament" 
(1295). In this parliament, as in Simon's, the five social classes 
were represented. Each group then met as a separate bodv, but in 
later times the barons and high dergv- united to form the i^ouse of 
Lords, the knights and burghers made up the Mouse of Commons, and 
the lower clergs’ dropped out. 

It cannot be said that at the end of the thirteenth centuiy- this 
English parliament was a wholly unique in.stitution, for similar boilies 
had l^n evolving elsewhere. France had her Estates-Ceneral. Spain 
her C6rtes. But these European parliaments possessed neither the 
power nor the vitality of their English counterpart, principally be¬ 
cause they were merely consultative bodies: the king might ask 
their advice, but the\’ had no way of making him follow it. The 
next fexv centuries were marked by a strong trend toward royal 
absolutism, before which the European parliaments succumbed. 
Several English kings tried to rule without parliament, but they never 
succeeded. By insisting upon the right to approve taxation, Engli.sh 
parliamentary leaders made government \sithout their cooperation 
impossible. On the other hand, they allowed England to keep her 
monarchy. By gradually limiting the powers of the king, the English 
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prevented royal absolutism, and in the end they reduced the royal 
power virtually to zero. Today the English monarch still has a throne, 
but functions primarily as a symbol of English national unity. 


FRANCE 


The king who shook the Capetian djmasty out of its long sloth 
(see page 440), thereby starting France on her rise to a position as 
a great power, was Philip II (1180-1223), now commonly called 
Philip .Augustus but knowm in the Middle .Ages as “Philip the Con¬ 
queror." Coming to the throne at the age of fifteen, he inheritetl 
the ancestral lands of the Capet dsmasty, known as the lie de France, 
and a feudal lordship over the various dukes and counts who ruled 
the western three-quarters of modem France—the part that went 
to Charles when Charlemagne's empire fell to pieces (see page 419). 
One of these vassals, Heniy II of England, held more land in France 
than Philip and all his other vassals combined; other vassals held 
more than Philip alone. In 1190 Philip accompanied Kichard I of 
England on the Third Crusade, quarreled with him bitterly, and. 
returning home, intrigued with John against him. Soon after John 
became king, however, Philip declared forfeit all the English posses¬ 
sions in France. Within a short time he had seized all John’s lands 
north of the Loire, and before his death he hatl added consitlerable 
areas south of that riser. Of their former vast jwssessions in France, 
the English retained only Guienne and Gascony. Meantime Philip had 
also advanced to the northeast of the lie de France in the region now 
known as Picardy. .And lastly, he startc*d a military campaign, com¬ 
pleted by his son, that added the c-ounW of Toulouse, or Langue¬ 
doc, to the royal possessions (for the religious asjiects of this cam¬ 
paign, see page 526). The Capetian dynasty for the first time held 
lands whose shores were washed by the Mediterranean, and Philip 
was beyond doubt the most powerfid man in France. 

Philip was succeeded by his son, Louis VIII (122^1-1226), whose 
brief reign was largely occupied with the war against the count of 
Toulouse. The crown then passed to the king's twelve-year-old son. 
Louis IX, whose mother, Blanche of Castile, acted as regent for nine 
years. .At first it seemed that the work of Philip .Augustus might be 
undone, with England regaining her continental possessions and 
France again falling into feudal anarchy. But Blanche was a remark- 
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able woman, quite the equal in intelligence, determination, and im¬ 
periousness of her maternal grandmother. Eleanor of Aquitaine, the 
formidable wife of Henry II of England. She quickly mastered the 
situation, and the kingdom which her son took over in 1236 was the 
strongest that a Capetian had yet ruled. 

Louis IX (1226-1270) is commonly called St. Louis, because not 
long after his death he was formally canonized by the Roman Church 
(1297). No king of France has more amply desers'ed that distinction. 
Louis is also the medieval king of France whom w'e know the best, 
partly because we have a biography written by his faithful friend 
and companion, the Sieur de Joinsille, which remains a masterpiece 
of medieval French literature. Louis was a mild and well-beloved 
king, but one who took his duties very seriously. His Christian 
pacifism made him averse to war—by a peace treats' with the English 
signed in 1259 he voluntarily gave them broader boundaries than 
they were in a militaiy position to demand—yet he went on tsvo 
crusades. During the Seventh Crusade (124S-1254) he was taken 
prisoner in Egypt, and he died while on the Eighth Crusade. (This 
crusade had been diverted to attack Tunis, presumably in further¬ 
ance of the grandiose schemes of Louis’s brother, Charles of Anjou, 
for extending his Sicilian and Italian empire to embrace the whole 
Mediterranean: see page 482.) St. Louis added no territoiy’ to the 
royal demesne, but his simple manners, his sincere piety, and his 
high sense of justice endeared him to all classes of society. He thereby 
strengthened the French monarchy more than he could have strength¬ 
ened it by rictorious wars and the anne.xation of new provinces. 

The last important king of this line was Louis’s very unsaintly 
grandson. Philip IV (1285-1314), calle<l “the Fair." By tliis Hme 
the feudal nobility of France had been so thoroughlv cowed as no 
longer to menace the kings position. Philip’s foreign wars wore not 
of major importance. He fought with Edward I of England over 
Aquitaine, but the most important conse<|iience of the war was an 
alliance with the king of Scotland. This alliance endure<l for almost 
three centuries, during which period Scotland was deeply influencctl. 
hoth {lolitically and culturally, by the PTench. Philip’s most serious 
difficulty was with Flanders, then tom by a civil w’ar between the 
rich burghers and the poorer classes. Philip invaded Flanders, at the 
invitation of the fomier party, but he was badly defeated at Courtrai 
(13(>2). In the end. however, he secured a few cities, among them 
Lille and Douai. 
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The conquests of Philip Augustus and his son necessitated a great 
expansion of the administratise machiners' of the kingdom, and the 
long reign of St. Louis witnessed many changes. Since these innova¬ 
tions often resembled those introduced into England by Henry II, 
historians suspect that the French owed much to Norman adminis¬ 
trators trained in England before the conquest of Normandy by 
Philip .Augustus. It was in the days of St. Louis, too, that Paris took 
its position as the capital and leading city of France. Traces of his 
work are still to be seen in that city, chief among them, perhaps, 
being the beautiful Sainte Chapelle, which he built to house the 
famous Crown of Thoms—supposedly the crowm forced upon the 
head of Jesus by Roman soldiers shortly before the Cmcifixion— 
which had been brought to France. In his day, too, Paris became 
the intellectual center of Europe because of her university. 

Philip the Fair was assisted by lawyers trained in Roman law, and 
he aspired to an absolute monarchy on the Justinian model. Though 
he summoned the Estates-Ceneral in 1302, gi'ing that body its 
definitive organization, he carefully prevented it from acquiring real 
power through control of the royal purse. His quarrels with Boniface 
Mil (see pages 4&3 and 613) really marked the end of the medieval 
church, and it was Philip who inaugurated the seventy-year "Babylon¬ 
ian captivitv" of the papacy. He confiscated church property to relieve 
his financial distress and even declared that if necessary' he might 
confiscate it all. He compelled the pope to abolish the Knights 
Templar, a famous and wealthy emsading order, and confiscated 
part of their vast projx’rty. In a word, France entered a new period 
in her historv with Philip the Fair. 

Philip was succeeded by his three sons in turn, each of whom 
died without male issue after a rather short reign. The direct line 
of the Cu|X'tiau$ thus died out, and in 1328 the crown passed to the 
descendants of Philip’s brother, Charles, count of Valois. The V'alois 
dvnasty then ruled France for Rvo centuries and a half, during the 
period that is sometimes called the Renaissance. 

THE SPANISH PENINSULA 

In Spain too the thirteenth century was a highly important period 
in national history. We have seen (page 4-47) how .Alfonso VI of 
Castile completed the first stage of the reconquest of Spain from the 
Moslems hy taking Toledo in 1085. A year later the Moslem ruler of 
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Cordova secured the aid of an African tribe, the Almorarids. and 
Alfonso was badly defeated. The Almorarids then subjugated and 
united the various petty Moslem states of southern Spain-the debris 
of the empire of the Spanish Ommiads—and ruled them with an iron 
hand for forty-six years. They in turn were overthrown by a second 
•African dwasn', the Almohades, whose empire included not only 
Moslem Spain but Morocco. .Algeria, and Tunis as well (113ft-1269). 

As long as these warlike dynasties were in their prime, the Chri.stians 
made only slight progress against them. In 1212, however. Alfonso 
N’lll of CasHle (1158-1214, son-in-law of Henry H of England and 
father of Blanche of Castile) inflicted a severe defeat upon the Moors 
at Las Navas de Tolosa, after which the reconquest proceeded rapidly. 
Alfonso’s grandson. Ferdinand III (1217-1252). took Cordova in 
1236, Murcia in 1243, and complete<l the reconquest of .Andalusia 
(the valley of the Guadalquivir River) with the capture of Seville in 
1248 and of Cadiz two years later. Thereafter the only Moslem power 
in Spain was the kingdom of Granada, which held Gibraltar and the 
southeastern coast of Spain through Malaga and .Almeria, as well as 
the mountainous country around Granada. The situation became just 
the reverse of that prevailing in the days of Moslem supremacs', when 
the C:hristians clung desperately to a little mountainous counliy in 
the north. However, the Sierra Nevadas protectetl this last Moorish 
outpost so cffectisely that, in spite of repeated assaults, the Spaniards 
did not enter Granada until 1492. 

The slowness of the Christian recoiKpiest of Spain in the twelfth 
century was due in part to the unity and strength of the Moslems, 
but in part also to the divisions and quarrels of the Christians 
amongst themselves. As we have seen, there were half a dozen 
mutually hostile Christian states in northern Spain. They enjoyed a 
cultural and above all a religious unity, but they coiild not co¬ 
operate effectisely, even to drive out the hatetl infidels. But Castile 
and Le6n were finally united under Ferdinand III in 1230. therebv 
becoming the strongest single state in the peninsula. Aragon and 
Catalonia had been united as early as 1137. but their union was of 
rloubtful advantage for the rcconquest for the new state was dis¬ 
tracted by Catalonia’s large territories in I.anguedoc (southern 
France). When these lands were lost, during the wars of Philip Augus¬ 
tus against Toulouse (1213), and Aragon could again turn her atten¬ 
tion to the reconquest, she took Valencia from the Moors in 1238. Her 
port of Barcelona became the busiest in the western Metlitcrranean, 
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however, and the imaginations of the Aragonese turned to overseas 
expansion. .\s early as 12.32 they conquered the Moors in the Balearic 
Islands, and as we have seen (page 482), the king of .Aragon 
established himself in Sicily after the Sicilian Vespers and the ex¬ 
pulsion of Charles of Anjou from that island (1282). 

Meantime the Portuguese had been conducting their own recon¬ 
quest, taking Lisbon in 1147 and reaching their present boundaries 
in 1253. As Navarre had temporarily passed under the rule of a 
French house, only three Christian kings remained in the peninsula. 
.Aragon and Castile were finally united (1479) by the marriage of 
their respective sovereigns, Ferdinand and Isabella (the patrons of 
Columbus), but attempts to unite Spain and Portugal in the seven¬ 
teenth centurv’ came too late. For many years these two kingdoms 
were bitter rivals, but today they more peaceably diside the penin¬ 
sula between them. 

This phase of the reconquest had been accomplished largely in 
the days of Ferdinand III of Castile (1217-1252) and James I of 
.Aragon (1213-1276). Victory in battle of course brought great 
prestige to these monarchs, each of whom sought to increase his 
royal power bv exploiting his personal popularity. To a certain ex¬ 
tent thev were successful, but the circumstances of the reconquest 
also created other forces which limited their ambitions. The kings 
found it necessaiA’ to reward their major followers with great estates, 
cspeciallv in .Andalusia, and the recipients presently became an aristoc¬ 
racy rich and powerful enough to restrain their king. It may be 
added that the vast estates of these fortunate grandees, and the 
abject servitude of the peasantry upon them, have bedeviled Spain 
from that day to this: great migrations from Andalusia to the .Ameri¬ 
cas failed to relieve the popular misery which was a major cause of 
the civil wars that have racked Spain in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. Moreover, at the time of the rcconquest the kings gave 
numerous charters to towns serving as military posts. Even in the 
thirteenth century they then found themselves forced to listen to 
the advice of nobles and townsmen assembled in the C6rtes, or 
parliament. Not until the days of Ferdinand and Isabella were they 
able to overcome this opposition—which incidentally is one of the 
reasons for the long life of the Moorish kingdom of Granada. 

The fact that the reconquest usually took the form of a religious 
crusade made a deep and lasting impression upon the Spanish mind. 
The Catholic Church played an inspiring role in the reconquest, and 
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in Spain more than in any other country', perhaps, it has continued, 
for better or for worse, to be a major factor in political life, some¬ 
times arousing zeal and enthusiasm for idealistic causes but some¬ 
times filling domestic disputes with unparalleled bitterness and 
cruelty. It was not inappropriate that the kings of Spain should later 
style themselves “Their Catholic Majesties." 

THE END OF THE MIDDLE AGES 

Enough has now been said to show that, toward the end of the 
thirteenth century, central and westcn> Europe was changing rapidly. 
The Western world was entering one of those great transitional 
periotls in which one way of life, or one ty'pe of civilization, replaces 
another. Such transitions never come suddenly, and it is impossible 
to give precise dates for their beginnings or endings, just as it is 
impossible to indicate the exact minute at which night changes to 
morning or evening gives way to night. We c-an only say that toward 
the year 1300 many things were obviously changing, that those 
which we associate primarily with the Middle .Ages were passing away 
or else undergoing such fundamental changes as to be no longer 
recognizable, and that at the same time new things which we as¬ 
sociate primarily with the next period in history were appearing on 
every hand. 

In the first place, the flohenstaufen dynasty had passed from tlie 
scene (1254), after a long period in which its control of the Holy 
Homan Empire had given it a unique position in the Western 
world. The fall of Acre (1291) may be taken as marking the end of 
the crusades. Boniface VlH’s famous bull, Unam sanclam (1302), 
was the last serious assertion of the mcHlie\'al theory of papal suprem¬ 
acy over all the secular rulers of Christendom. Men continued for 
many years to talk about the Holy' Homan Empire, to preach new 
crusadt*s, and to dream of a papal monarchy, but their talk was not 
taken very seriously. .\t the same time the feudal system was giving 
way, sometimes l)efore strong monarchies, as in western Europe, 
sometimes before city'-states ruled by tyTants, as in northern Italy, 
and sometimes before ambitious petty' princes, as in Gennany. The 
new rulers of Europe relied upon mercenary armies, or perhaps 
citizen armies, rather than upon feudal levies, and they governed 
with the aid of lawy'ers and trained administrators rather than feudal 
lords. The cost of these mercenaries and administrators drove them 
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to desperate expedients to find revenue above that paid as feudal 
dues. Moreover, the economic production of Europe was increasing 
steadily, permitting the growing population to maintain higher 
standards of living than had prevailed in the davs of Charlemagne 
or Hugh Capet or William the Conqueror. In later chapters we shall 
see what profound repercussions these fundamental economic and 
political changes produced in almost every phase of human actixity. 

These changes were the result, of course, of countless causes, but 
txvo new forces then at work in society stand out above all others. 
One was trade; the other, nationalism. VVTien their money economy 
replaced feudal economy by barter, the merchant class made possible 
the mercenarx’ armies and administrators; and with their new wealth 
they saved the day for hard-pressed kings faced with bankruptex'. 
By the end of the thirteenth centurx- the more intelligent kings xvere 
actix'ely courting the new bourgeoisie. .\s the price of their support, 
hoxvever, the rich burghers made extensive demands upon the kings. 
For example, they demanded that the kings suppress the private xvar- 
fare of the feudal nobles and do xvhat they could to eliminate other 
forms of brigandage: usually the kings were happy to oblige. The 
burghers, finding that feudal law did not cox’er many questions that 
arose in their commercial dealings, demanded better laws. Sometimes 
they urged the adoption of the Justinian Code, which covered manv 
points ignored by feudal laxv. Here too the kings usually xvere glad 
to cooperate, partly perhaps because the Justinian Code taught royal 
absolutism. In fac-t. the cotle opened xxith the famous dictum. “'I^e 
xvill of the prince has the force of law." In England, on the other 
hantl, the kings and their laxvyers xvorked out new codes of laxx’ 
xvhich, though often shoxving the influence of Roman ideas, preserxed 
old English traditions. Edxvard I (1272-1307) was especially active 
in promoting such legislation, as a result of xvhich he is sometimes 
called “the English Ju.stinian." The burghers also found much to 
critidze in the church, and again the kings xvere usually glad to listen 
xvith lx)th ears. The resulting alliances of kings and burghers were a 
major factor in bringing the Middle Ages to an end and ushering in a 
new day. 

The second great rcvolutionarx’ factor appearing at this time xvas 
nationalism. Several c-enturies were yet to pass before political 
theorists iK'gan to identify nationality with language and to declare 
that politic-al frontiers should rightfully coincide with language 
frontiers. .Nevertheless, the wars of the thirteenth century led to the 
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creation of what were virtually national states in England, France, 
Spain, and even Sicily. .After the fall of the Hohenstaufens, the ghost 
of the Holy Roman Empire was little more than a feeble sort of 
German national state. Men began to feel themselves Englishmen. 
Frenchmen, Germans, or Italians, no matter who their rulers might 
happen to be, recognizing other Englishmen or Frenchmen as their 
kinsmen and taking pride in their achievements. This feeling of 
nationality was encouraged by the traders, who traveled about the 
country, who knew much more of the world than most people had 
known a few generations earlier, and who found it easier to get along 
with and do business \%ith people who spoke the same language they 
did. The rise of differing systems of law, and of distinctive political 
institutions, touched the lives of many men and encouraged national 
pride. Hostility to the foreigners, especially Italians, to whom the 
pojje frequently gave high offices in the church, was another source 
of nationalistic feeling. And it would be hard to overemphasize the 
importance of literatures in the popular or vernacular languages 
(English, French, German, Italian, etc.), such as began to appear 
in the thirteenth century. Nationalism was just beginning at this 
time, and it had not yet reached the dizzy heights it later attained, 
yet It already felt itself to be incompatible with the universalizing 
ideals of the Middle Ages and with such medieval institutions as a 
universal empire and a universal church. 


St. Fnu>ci* (Bfttmtiim ArfUvt) 
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29. ORGANIZATION OF THE 
CHURCH 


Ix the last two chapters we have had frequent oc¬ 
casion to mention the political, and even the military, activities of 
the medieval church. Such activities may seem strange to a student 
holding modem \iews as to the nature of the church and its place 
in society, and they would certainly have seemed so to an early 
Christian. Even in the Middle Ages, many sincere and pious 
ChrisHans disapproved of them whole-heartedly, and most thoughtful 
pi-oplc regarded them as secondary parts of the church's program. 
In those days, as in the early centuries and now, the church was 
primarily a religious institution, whose principal functions, all men 
agreed, were to worship God and save men’s souls. But throughout 
the Middle Ages, church leaders sought to dominate all society in a 
fashion to which no one aspires today. The medieval church was a 
social and political institution as well as a religious one. 

Doubtless many persons, then as now, believed that the salvation 
of their souls depended largely upon learning a few magic fonnulas 
that would get them into heaven after they were deatl. but others pre- 
ferrtHl to Ix-lieve that the best way to get there was to lead a good 
life in this world. They considered it the duty of the church to 
teach men what this good life was, and to aid them in cittiiining it. 
But when Christian thinkers began to elaborate their ideas as to 
the nature of the gtx>d life, they found it necessaiy' to base their 
thitiking iqwn verv broad foundations, and e\entuall\ the\ worked 
out a complicated theology that covered pretts- much everything 
in heaven and c'arth. Moreoser, it was not enough merely to know 
what the good life should be. Most men required encouragement 
and help in their efforts to achieve it. This help was provided by the 
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organized church, with its clergy and its sacraments, which thus 
came to occupy a larger place in theolog)' and society than it usually 
does today. 

The Middle Ages differed from ancient and modem times in an¬ 
other important particular as well. Even.’one in die Western world 
(except, of course, the Jews) then considered himself a member 
of the one Catholic Church. Of course, the barbarians who had only 
recently accepted Christianit)' (perhaps because of military defeat at 
the hands of Clo\is, Charlemagne, or Alfred the Great) could hardly 
be e.xpected to become good Christians overnight. On the contrary', 
they and their descendants for several generations retained much 
of their old pagan ignorance and superstition. In general, however, 
the persons who dominated the political and intellectual life of the 
West accepted the Christian \iew of the world. They looked upon 
Christianity as an essential part of their way of life, and they believed 
it everyone’s duty to do what he could to make the Christian way of 
life prevail. Of course there were wide differences of opinion as to the 
best way to accomplish this mighty task, but doubt was rarely ex¬ 
pressed as to the desirability of accomplishing it. This desire led to 
the complicated medieval elaborations of the simple church of early 
Christian times. 

CHVRCH A.VD CLERGY 

Every me<lie%al % illage had a church building, and the village itself 
was called the “parish" of the priest who held services there. This 
man had undoubtedly been born a peasant, but upon deciding to 
enter the prii*sthnod he had probably been sent to a school where he 
leametl to read a little Latin and acquired a rudimentary knowledge 
of theologs’ and the Iilx‘ral arts. As a result of his travels and scho¬ 
lastic education, this parish priesi usually held a somewhat broader 
and more enlightened view of the world than did his parishioners. 
1 le had a house near the \illage church, he was allotted a share of the 
land of the manor on which he raised his food, and he might receive 
a small stipend besides from the bishop or the lord of the manor; 
but he was not permitted to marry or raise a family. In addition to 
conducting the ordinary' and special church sersices (weddings, fu¬ 
nerals, and the like), he might teach children a little popular 
theology and sacred history, or find other ways to make himself useful. 

The bishop, exercising a general supervision over the churches 
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and clergy of a larger district, called a “diocese,’* was a more distin¬ 
guished man. In many cases he was the )'ounger son of a noble 
family, well educated (for that day) and possessed of considerable 
administrative ability. As the government of a diocese was usually 
too much for one man, the bishop had a staff of assistants, called 
"canons." These assistants too were drawn largely from the upper 
social classes, and many of them would undoubtedly become bishops 
themselves some day. The bishops often had large incomes, partly 
gifts from pious benefactors but largely the revenue from lands be¬ 
longing to the church. In times of need kings had often seized church 
lands, but in compensation they permitted the bishops to continue 
collecting a part of the crop each year. This payment, called a tithe, 
was virtually equivalent to a tax, and before the thirteenth century 
a major portion of the land of western Europe had become subject 
to such church taxes. In the early Middle Ages bishops had enjoyed 
a high degree of local independence-means of communication being 
what they were, close supersision by higher church authorities was 
out of the question-but presently the bishops of the more important 
towns, called archbishops, came to outshine their humbler colleagues. 
Towering over all the bishops and archbishops of the West, however, 
stood the bishop of Rome, commonly called the pope. 

In early times a bishop was chosen by the clergy and Christian 
people of his diocese, but in the Middle Ages election was made by 
the canons. Because of the bishops’ high prestige and authority, 
kings wished to control them and even to make use of them in the 
government. At the very- least they considered it essential to have 
the church governed by bishops friendly to themselves. They there¬ 
fore persuadetl or compelled the canons to elect men whom they 
named. .At the same time the |X)pes, mspired by the Cluniac reformers, 
were aggressively trying to consolidate the administration of tht 
church by bringing the bishops under papal control. This ambition 
seemetl to require choosing the bishops in the first place. Hence arose 
the "inyestiture conflict" of the eleventh and twelfth ct>nturies. with 
kings and popes each insisting upon the right to appoint church 
officials (see page 437). At first various compromises were effected, 
allowing both king and pope to veto any elt*ction, but gradually 
the po[>es gained the upper hand in most countries. 

In early times popes were chosen like other bishops, but in the 
tenth and eleventh centuries the Roman nobility hatl come to dom¬ 
inate elections to a scandalous extent. A reforming pope therefore 
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set up the College of Cardinals (1059), whose members were to 
choose his successor, .^t first these cardinals were selected from the 
more important clergy in Rome, but presently it became customaiy’ 
to add eminent Italian clergymen, and before the end of the Middle 
.\ges a few cardinals were named from outside Italy, thus giving the 
College a more international and representative character. This system 
prevails to the present day. Tlie College now consists of sevents' 
cardinals, chosen for life by the pope, with members from ever\’ 
important Catholic country. When a pope dies, the cardinals assemble 
in "conclave" and elect the next pope—in practice, at least, from their 
own number. 

Clergx’men of all these ranks were known as the “secular" clergy 
because they lived in the “world" (Latin, saecula), that is, in the 
towns and villages along with everj’bodv else. There were other 
clergymen, however, who wished to withdraw from the “world" 
and live with a few like-minded persons in monasteries. Thev were 
called the "regular clergy’ because they lived according to the 
"rule" (regula) of their monastery. .At first the monasteries of the 
West usually followed the rule of St. Benedict (ASO-'SAS; see page 
292), but from time to time new monastic orders appeared, especially 
after the Cluniac reformers began to decline late in the eleventh 
century. In early times each Benedictine monastery was largely inde- 
[H’tident of the others, but in the tenth century a tighter organization 
was dex’cloped by the monks at Cluny. .All monks were require<l to 
take vows pledging themselves to poverty, celibacy, and obedience 
(to their monastic superiors), but the monasteries themselves some¬ 
times l>eeume rich, holding huge tracts of land and collecting tithes 
from others. Part of this wealth they used for charitable purposes, 
especially during famines and other perirnls of distress, and part of 
it went into elaborate building programs. Each monastery was ruled 
by an abbot, elected for life by’ the monks from their ow’n number. 
Monasteries, strictly speaking, were for men onlv, but convents, 
sometimes called nunneries, received women, who took the same three 
sows and were rulerl by an abbess. 

The rise of town life brought new’ problems to the church, in 
response to which new ty’pes of clergy- appeared. The Franciscan 
anil Dominican orders, whose members were ordinarily called friars 
(from the Latin frater, “brother”) to distinguish them from Bene¬ 
dictine and other monks, were founded in the opening years of the 
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thirteenth centurv’. The friars differed widely from monks and parish 
priests. At first they had no spetial churches of their owm, and though 
they t(K)k the three vows of the monks, they did not lead secluded lives 
in monasteries. In the early days of their orders, these friars wandered 
from place to place, begging their daily bread as they- went and 
preaching the Gospel to the poor in the towms. In later times they 
became more settled, built central houses or monasteries of their ovm, 
had their own churches, opened schools, engaged in missionary work 
in foreign lands, and busied themselves with countless other ac¬ 
tivities. They were perhaps the most enthusiastic and effective de¬ 
fenders and promoters of ChrisHanity in the thirteenth century. 

Finally, brief mention must be made of the crusading orders. 
Their members were not priests or monks at all, but knights who 
fought for Christianit)- and the church with the sword. They took 
various vows, however, and Ii\ed according to semimonastic rules. 
The most famous were the Templars and Hospitalers, but there were 
several lesser orders. After the fall of Acre (1291) had brought an 
end to the crusading adventure in Palestine, these orders had varied 
histories. Some were rich enough to tempt the avarice of kings, and 
in 1318 the Templars were abolished at the behest of the king of 
France, who straightway seized their vast properties in his kingdom. 
The Hospitalers, who had caretl for the sick during the First Cnisade 
but later devoted themselves primarily to fighting, c-ontinued a 
checkered career for several centuries as the rulers first of Uhotles 
and later of Malta. A minor order, known as the Teutonic Knights, 
founded at Acre during the Third Crusade, transferred its operations 
to northern Europe, where, in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
its members occupied the territories now known as East Prussia and 
the Baltic States, establishing German civilization and German power 
there and winning rich estates for themselves. 


The Papal Curia 

The task of ruling the medieval church was so great that the popes 
requirerl the assistance of a vast administrative body known as the 
papal curia. It employed hundreds of persons, who made up the most 
efficient office force then known to Europe. The pope himself presided 
over its operations, and cardinals were in charge of its several sub- 
dirisions or bureaus. The papal chancers- liandled an enormous cor- 
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respondence (we still have over s« thousand letters from Innocent III 
alone) and issued all official proclamations.’ The papal penitentiary 
concerned itself with excommunications, interdicts, dispensations, in¬ 
dulgences. and the like. The rota heard appeals from the decisions of 
lower authorities and handled cases of church law, striving to become 
a sort of supreme court for Christendom. The papal camera was the 
department of finance, recei\ing and disbursing the huge papal 
revenues. 

The pope’s revenue came from many sources: from papal estates, 
from tlie gifts of pious persons, from tribute collected in states (such 
as England) that recognized the pope as overlord, from court fees 
and fines, from subsidies paid by monasteries and clergNTnen, from 
the sale of offices, and from the sale of indulgences. In spite of all 
this revenue, however, the popes never had enough money, and often 
they Were driven to such extreme measures as borrowing at usurious 
rates from Italian bankers. Boniface VIII proclaimed the year 1300 a 
Jubilee ^ear, offering spiritual rewards to all who would then v'isit 
Rome and make substantial gifts to the church. Tens of thousands 
of pilgrims accepted his offer, depositing their gifts on tables before 
an altar in St. Peter s Church, where monks armed with wooden rakes 
gathered them in. This "Holy Y’ear" has been repeated from time to 
time ever since. 

To maint.iin a close supervision over the churches and governments 
of the various countries, the popes developed a system of legates that 
eventually became a diplomatic corps. Lesser offices were usuallv held 
by natives of the country where the)' were stationed, but the popes 
relied primarily upon Italians for high diplomacy. Special legates, 
called “nuncios," were sent to represent the pope at coronations, royal 
wetldings, and the like. To negotiate a treaty (called a “concordat”) 
or for other weighty tasks, the pope might send a cardinal entrusted 
with his full powers for that particular mission. 

The power of the popes was greatly increased by their control over 
the church’s law courts. Every bishop and archbishop had a court, 
and the papal curia listened to appeals from them all. These church 
courts handled a wide variety of cases. All suits concerning the clergv’ 
were heard there, as were those of laymen which touched upon 
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matters in which the church was interested. Thus church courts tried 
all cases concerning marriage, legitimacy', wills, oaths, perjury, 
hlasphemv, sacrilege, and countless other matters that seemed to have 
a connection with religion or with the church's actisities. 

The law used in these courts was church law, commonly called 
“canon law." It was based in part upon the precepts of the Bible, in 
piui upon the decisions of church councib. in part upon the decrrres 
of popes, and in part upon the principles of Roman civil law. Its long 
history began in the early centuries of the church and reached a 
climax when the law was codified in a famous hook, the Decretum, 
by an Italian lawyer named Cratian about 1140. During the next two 
centuries several new compilations w’cre required to keep the work up 
to date, for during this whole period canon law was a living and 
growing organism. The new developments were largely the work of 
the popes and the curia, w ith the popes handing down new- decrees 
and reinterpreting old ones. It was universally believed that the Bible 
revealed various “laws of Cod" which the popes could not deliberately 
set aside, but the popes declared what these laws were, and they could 
always interpret a Biblical text as they saw fit. The pope could alst) 
grant individuals or groups of persons dispensations jvermitting 
them to disregard specific church laws, such as those forbidding meat 
on Fridays or the marriage of close kindred, but in theory no papal 
dispensation could set aside the laws of G<k1. 

Though the popes were rapidly building up an absolute and auto¬ 
cratic monarchv to nde the whole l..utin Church, they were not 
vet in a position to ignore the other bishops or to do without their 
cooperation. They therefore continued the ancient practice of holding 
church councils from time to time. In a sense this method of settling 
important matters went back to New Testament times, but the first 
general, or "ecumenical.” council-one attended by bishops from all 
parts of the Christian world-was the one held at Nic-aea in 325. 
Six such councils were summoned by the popes of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. Only Latin bishops attended, however, and usu¬ 
ally they merely approved what the pope had already done. Thus the 
First Lateran Council assembled in Rome in 1123 to ratify the Con¬ 
cordat of Worms, which momentarily concluded the investiture con¬ 
flict. The most important of these medieval church councils was the 
Fourth Lateran, held at Rome under the auspices of Innocent III 
in 1215. It was attended by more than a thousand bishops and abbots, 
or their representatives, and under the prodding of its sponsor it 
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transactwl an enormous amount of business. Neither in theors' nor in 
practice, however, were the church councils a serious check on the 
papal prerogative. 


THE SEVES SACRAMESTS 
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We have already seen that medieval men considered the purpose 
and function of this vast ecclesiastical establishment to be the sal¬ 
vation of souls. To attain this end, the church used all practicable 
means that pre.sented themselves, but the most important among them 
was administering the sacraments. A sacrament was a religious cere¬ 
mony giving a special “grace,” or strength, to those who partook, 
thus fortifying them to achieve salvation. Many ceremonies have been 
considered sacramental at one time or another, but before the 
thirteenth century the number had been set at seven, and such it 
remains to the present day in the Roman Church. These seven sacra¬ 
ments arc baptism, confirmation, extreme unction, Eucharist, penance, 
matrimony, and ordination. Every Christian was supposed to partake 
of the first five sacraments, the first three onlv once, hut to perform 
penance and receive the Eucharist at least once a year. Of course 
most people received the sacrament of matrimony, but only priests 
receivetl ordination. Since these sacraments could be administered 
only by a priest, his sersices were \itally necessary to anyone seeking 
salvation, and consequently great force was given to the “interdict” 
—an order by the pope forbidding priests to administer the sacra¬ 
ments. 

In early times baptism had been performed by immersion, but in 
the Middle .^ges it usually was done simply by sprinkling the recipient 
with a few drops of water while the priest pronouncetl the appropriate 
words. .'Xt first only adults, old enough to make serious decisions for 
themselves, were baptized, but in the Middle .Xges, as in most 
churches today, persons ordinarily were baptized when only a few 
days old. By baptism a person became a Christian and a member of 
the church, and he was cleansed from the taint of “original sin”— 
that is, the taint supposedly inherited by all members of the human 
race from the sin of their first ancestor, Adam. Confirmation was the 
lasing on of hands and anointing by the bishop; it was received by 
adolescents to strengthen them in the Christian life. Extreme unction 
was the anointing of the dying, to prepare them for the next world. 
Matrimony was the ceremony by which two persons became man and 
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Wife. As this union was held to be indissoluble, divorce was impossible, 
but a marriage might be -annulled"-that is, regarded as though it 
had never taken place-if it were proved that the two parHes were 
blood relatives, or that one already had a li\ing spouse, or that there 
had been some other legally recognized impediment to the marriage. 
The cost of proving such an impediment in the church courts was 
so great, however, that annulments remained a luxury for the rich 
and powerful. Ordination, performetl by a bishop, made a man a 
priest, with the right and power of administering all the other sacra¬ 
ments except confirmation. 

The Eucharist and penance were the most elaborate of the seven 
sacraments, and a considerable part of medieval theology centered 
around them. The Eucharist was a commemoration of the sacrifice 
of Christ upon the Cross, and it became the very heart and center 
of Christian worship. Around it developed the stately sequence of 
prayers and ceremonies known as the Mass-prayers and ceremonies 
roughly corresponding to those which Protestants now call the 
Communion service or the Lords Supper. In the course of the cere¬ 
mony, which recalled the last supper of Jesus with his disciplt*s on the 
eye of the Cnicifixion. the participants solemnly ate bread and drank 
wine, as Jesus and the disciples had done on that memorable evening. 
At first all worshipers took both bread and wine, but in the Middle 
Ages, as in Catholic churches today, the laity' received the bread while 
only the priest drank wine. 

The important part of the sacrament of the Eucharist concerned 
the bread and wine, which were called the Host (from die Latin 
hostia “sacrifice"). In the Middle Ages, as today, the Catholic Church 
insisted that the body and blood of Christ were “really, truly, and 
substantially" present in the bread and wine, and that at the moment 
in the Mass when the priest repeated the words of Christ to his dis¬ 
ciples. Hoc est corjms meum, “This is my body," a miracle took place. 
What had once been bread became the body of Christ. Likewise, the 
wine became the blootl of Christ. 

The task of explaining just what hapiiened during the Mass was 
long and difficult, but at last medieval theologians developerl the 
doctrine of transuhstantiation. They taught that every material object 
has various observable qualities (shape, size, weight, taste, color, 
etc.), which they called “accidents." but that behind these “accidents" 
lay a “substance” which could never be observed or measured, yet 
which made a thing what it was. It was conc-eded that the accidents 
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of the bread and wine remained exactly the same after consecration as 
before, but it was taught that their substance w'as miraculously 
changed at the priest’s words of consecration. NMiether he could 
follow' this metaphysical explanation or not, the ordinarx' Christian 
believed that a mighty miracle took place before his eyes every 
Sunday. 

The sacrament of penance brought the forgiveness of sins. The 
church claimed this power to forgive sins on the basis of a text in 
the Gospel (Matt. 16:19) in which it is recorded that Jesus said to 
Peter, 1 will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven, and 
whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven.” As 
this verse comes immediately after the other famous verse, 'Thou 
art Peter, and on this rock will I build my church”—the verse that has 
been made the foundation of the Petrine theory justifsing papal 
supremacy in the church—the w’hole passage was regarded as having 
the highest importance. The word “loose” in this text came to be 
interpretetl as referring to the punishment for sins, and the whole 
passage w'as taken as reporting how Jesus conferred upon Peter and 
his successors the power to forgive sins. 

The early Christians watched the conduct of their fellows most 
carefully, and some authorities held that persons guilri’ of grave 
offenses (such as murder or adultery or densing Christ in time of 
persecution) should be excluded from the church for the rest of their 
lives. Other Christians, usually including the leaders of the Roman 
Church, were inclined to be more lenient and showed a greater readi¬ 
ness to receive back those who had sinned but who, lieiiig sinc'erely 
sorry, w'ere willing to make amends as best they could. ,\t first the 
church might insist upon a public confession of faults before receiving 
back a penitent, but even in late Roman Hmes private confession to 
a priest was considered adequate. Thus the medieval form of the 
sacrament of penance gradually developed. When this evolution 
was complete, the first step for the penitent was “contrition”-before 
all else he must be truly sorry for w-hat he had done. The second step 
was confession to a priest. The priest pronounced "absolution”—or 
forgiveness—after indicating something which the penitent must do in 
satisfaction for his sin. Only when the satisfaction had been performed 
was the sacrament complete and the sin forgiven. The penances im¬ 
posed usually took the form of prayers, visits to churches, pilgrimages, 
or financial contributions to charitable enterprises, and they were 
known technically as “good works.” 
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Purgatory and Indulgences 

Upon the relatively simple foundation of this doctrine of penance 
the theologians of the Nfiddle Ages erected a complicated superstruc¬ 
ture of doctrines that eventually came to have great historic impor¬ 
tance. First came the doctrine of purgatory. It was held that the 
rather mild penances imposed by the priest in tlio confessional did 
not completely atone for the misdeeds of the penitent but merely 
showed his firin resolve to do what he could to make amends. A life¬ 
time of penance could not make up for certain grave sins, yet if the 
sinner was truly penitent, he should be forgiven. Theologians there¬ 
fore decided that there must be opportunities for further penance 
after death, in a place between heaven and hell which they called 
“purgatory.” Here repentant sinners might complete the penance 
they had begun during life, and thus eventually reach heaven. 

Even purgatory was not enough, however. Living friends of a 
deceased person sometimes wanted to help his soul in purgatory. 
To meet this need, the church taught that “good works’ (in the tech¬ 
nical sense of the words, mentioneil above) might be transferretl from 
one person's account to another’s. A person might thus help a de¬ 
parted friend bv his prayers and charitable works. Unfortunately, 
however, most people had no great oversupply of good works after 
settling their own accounts. Again the church came to their aid, 
this time with its teaching about the “treasury of gootl works. It 
taught that, while ordinary men may have few good works to spare, 
the saints and martyrs were more fortunate, and tliat. above all. 
the voluntary sacriBce of Christ upon the Cross had created an in¬ 
exhaustible supply of gootl works which the church—i.e., the pope- 
had at its disposal. 

The doctrine of the treasury of good works was closely connectetl 
with that of indulgences. Since the church had this unlimited supply 
of gootl works at its disposition, it could grant them as it wished to 
persons wlio had served it well. Popes therefore began to issue 
“indulgences." drawing upon the treasury of good works and trans¬ 
ferring credits to particular individuals. Indulgences were of various 
kinds, some relieving the penitent sinner of a certain time in purgatory 
while others, called “plenary indulgences,” wiped the slate clean 
at once. When Pope Urban II was organizing the First Crusade, he 
promised a plenary indulgence to every man who took the cross. 
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Later popes granted indulgences to those whose financial contribu¬ 
tions helped defray the cost of the crusades. Still others granted 
indulgences to anyone who made exceptional financial contributions 
to the church, and before the end of the thirteenth century the simple 
sale of indulgences had become a major source of papal revenue. 

Theologians and other informed persons knew that an indulgence 
did the sinner no good unless he had first gone through the sacra¬ 
ment of penance, with contrition, confession, and absolution. Ig¬ 
norant persons often overlooked these technicalities however, and 
jumped to the conclusion that if they paid a little money for an 
indulgence they were sure to enter heaven immediately after death. 
Moreover, popes often employetl agents to peddle indulgences, and 
unscrupulous salesmen did not always bother to enlighten ignorant 
customers as to the tnie nature and value of their wares. They 
did not “read the fine print"-as we say today. The resulHng scandals 
were made much of during the Protestant revolt in the sixteenth 
century, but almost a hundred years before Martin Luther was bom, 
the English poet Geoffrey Chaucer, in his CarUerbury Tales, had 
some wonderful fun at the expense of a swindling pardoner, letting 
him boast of his large income after preaching a sermon on the text 
"The love of money is the root of all evU,” and commenting sardoni¬ 
cally upon his large wallet bret-ful of pardoun come from Rome al 
hoot.” 

VNTiile church life in the Middle Ages centered around these seven 
sacraments, they were by no means the whole of it. The elaborate 
Mass, as has Ijeen explained, was a glorification of the sacrament of 
the Eucharist, and Mass was celebrated in every church every 
Sunday. But there were other services as well, especially in the 
larger churches and the monastery chapels. The “canonical hours” 
provided brief services seven times a day. from matins early in the 
morning to vespers and compline late in the evening. The church 
also provided sermons to instmet and edify the faithful, and there 
were countless minor cults and ceremonies. 

•Medieval men often revered relics of the saints or of Biblical charac¬ 
ters. Some relics were trivial and of local reputation only, but others 
were famous and their shrines were visited by crowds of pilgrims 
from all over Europe. Unfortunately, however, most of these relics 
were of very doubtful authenticity. Especially famous were the bones 
of St. James at Composteb in Spain, the Crown of Thoms in Paris, 
the bones of the Three Magi at Cologne. There were so many pieces 
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of the True Cross that apologists sometimes said that ever.’ time a 
piece was cut off the Cross a new one miraculously grew in its place; 
and skulls, each purporting to be that of St. John the Baptist, were 
exhibited in several cities simidtaneously. 

More important than this reverence for relics was the invocation 
of the saints. Thousands of saints were revered and called upon for 
aid. God might perhaps seem too abstract and too far away for the 
average sinner, but the saints were always present and ready to 
help. Some of the saints were the great founders of Christian churches, 
such as St. Peter and St. Paul; others were champions of the church, 
either in ancient times or recently, such as St. Thomas ii Becket of 
Canterbury’, who had been murdennl during a controversy with 
Henry II of England. Still other .saints were local and largely Icgend- 
arv’ heroes, known onlv in their ossn communities. These saints were 
an ever present help in time of danger, especially in time of danger 
from the wiles of Satan and the legions of his e\il spirits which 
in those days compassed men about on every side. 

Most important of all w'as the reverence paid to the Virgin Mary'. 
The story’ of hosv this came about is long and interesting, and though 
we must omit it here, we cannot neglect saving that this reverence 
for the V'irgin did much to refine life in the generally crude and 
bnital Middle Ages, that it presented high ideals of womanhood at 
a time when they were sorely neetlerl. and that it inspired much of 
the glorious religious art of the thirteenth century. .\ distinguished 
.\merican historian and critical thinker, Henry .\dains, remarked 
shortly after 1900 that the cult of the V irgin was as charactcrisHc 
of the Middle Ages as was the dynamo of the dawning tsventieth 
century. 
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E\'EnY account of the medieval church must ask. 
What did medieval Christians deem the good life to be? Hints as 
to their ideas on the subject may be gathered from the literahue of 
the time and from the lives of actual persons who were widely ac¬ 
cepted as spiritual heroes worthy of emulation. For this purpose the 
popular lives of saints should not be taken too seriously. Thousands 
of legends unctuously related the marvelous works of minor saints 
who owed their reputations to their fretpient reenactments of famous 
Biblical miracles or to new ones. If some of them now seem rather 
puerile, we must remember that these stories were invented for the 
edification of children and verv' ignorant persons, and that their 
heroes exemplifierl the ideals of intelligent people in the Middle Ages 
to about the siime extent that characters in the comic strips represent 
the ideals of twentieth-century America. Nevertheless, some of these 
legendarv’ saints received wide acclaim, as was the case with St. 
Denis, whose notoriety sprung from the fact that he allegedly went 
right on preaching after being beheaded by a Roman emperor. 
He became the patron saint of France, his monastery near Paris 
served as burial plac-e for the French kings until the nineteenth 
century, and countless French churches today arc adorned with 
statues, showing the saint carrying his head in his two hands or under 
his arm. 

Loftier expressions of the idealism of the Middle .\ges are to be 
found in the medieval romances, some of which will be discussed in 
the next chapter. Their characters seem to have more flesh and blood 
than the legendary saints, and heroes such as Roland. Tristram, King 
.Arthur and his Knights-Cawain, Lancelot. Galahad, and Percival— 
well portray w'hat many medieval adults thought a superior man 
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should be. Above all, perhaps, we should turn to the legends cluster¬ 
ing around the Holy Grail—the cup from which Jesus and his disciples 
reputedly drank at the Last Supper. The story said that this cup 
had been carefully preserved for a time, and that, though it eventually 
was lost, men continued to hope that it might be found again. In 
the romances, many noble knights undertook the quest, but it was 
believed that the Grail could be found only by a man of the purest 
character. Scholars today believe that these legends of a sacred quest 
go back to Celtic tales of pre-Christian times, yet in their medieval 
forms they present a thoroughly Christian view of life. In one version 
of the story, the great champion Lancelot went in quest of the Grail. 
Being the lover of Queen Guinevere he obviously was unfitted for 
the tiisk, but his son, Galahad-ascetic, chaste, almost as much a monk 
as a warrior—eventually was successful. The other great hero to see 
the Grail was Percival, a man of great simplicity who found wisdom 
through suffering. Needless to say, these stories should be studied 
in their medieval forms, not in the adulterated nineteenth-centuiy 
versions found in Tennyson’s Idylls of the King or Wagner s operas. 

Medieval Saints 

Better V'et for our purposes are the liv'es of actual persons who 
were widely hailed at the time as incarnating the medieval ideal of 
pietv. A few such men deserve brief mention. St. Peter Damiani 
was bom at Havenna early in the eleventh centurv’, perhaps in 1007. 
After receiving what was then considereil a good literary education, 
he was for several years a successful teacher, but about 1035 he de¬ 
cided to become a monk. His /.eal for torturing his body with fasts, 
vigils, long prayers, abstinences, and floggings brought his monastery 
high renown and he was elected its abbot. He was a p<nverful 
preacher, speaking plainly and directly, often abusively (he once 
confessed in a letter that scurrility had always Ix'en his besetting 
sin), but most effectively. He vigorously denounced the vices of the 
clergy, especially simony and marriage, and though he died in 1072, 
a year before Gregory N'H became pope, he must be given some 
credit for the e.xtensive reforms associated with that pope’s name. 
Much against his will he was named bishop of Ostia (1057), he be¬ 
came one of the first cardinals, and he was employed by several 
popes for delicate diplomatic missions. In spite of these successes, 
however, Damiani continued to insist that only the life of a hermit 
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could bring moral perfection or true happiness. In 1067 he was per¬ 
mitted to resign all his ecclesiastical honors and return to his old 
monaster^'. 

St. Bernard of Clairs-au-x (1091-1153) was an even greater figure. 
The son of a knight who lost his life while on the First Crusade. 
Bernard belonged to a well-to-do family of Burgundv. As a voung 
man he entered the recently founded Cistercian order, along with 
thirtx’ relatives and friends whom he had persuaded to accompany 
him. A few years later, in 1115. he was sent to found a new monastery 
at Clairvaux (in eastern France, near the Swiss frontier), over which 
he presided as abbot. He ruled his monks with great rigor, insisting 
upon extreme austerities by all. yet his fame was so great that no\ices 
flocked in from far and near. During his life he sent out no less than 
sLxty-five hands of his monks to establish new monasteries else¬ 
where. 

.All his life Bernard was first and foremost a monk and an advocate 
of monasticism. but his restless energy carried him into many another 
field of actis'ity. He was one of the great preachers of the Middle 
Ages, able to reach persons on every level of intelligence and in 
all stations of life. He was an unrelenting foe of heretics such as 
.Arnold of Brescia and .Abelard (see lielow, page 569), he succeeded 
in healing a papal schism of several years standing, and he was the 
chief instigator of the ill-starred Sec'ond Crusade (1147), whose 
failure was the great disap|K>intment of his life. He drew up a rule 
for the Knights Templar, and he was the friend and adviser of popes 
and kings. He conducted a wide correspondence (five hundretl of 
his letters survive), he composetl several theological treatises, he 
published many sermons, of which the most famous are the eighty- 
six which interpret the Biblical book The Song of Songs.” and he 
wrote hymns, several of which are still in use, among them the well- 
known Jestis, the very thought of Thee with sweetness fills the 
breast." As a thinker he wiis perhaps not equal to the best of his 
day, but his zc*al, his energy, anil his noble character produced works 
which ha\e placed St. Bernard among the most famous saints of the 
twelfth century. 

Of all the medieval saints, none has been more highly or more 
widely esteemed than St. Francis of Assisi (1182-1226). The son of 
a wealthy merchant, Francis at first led the normal life of a rich 
young man, but when a little over twenty years old he underwent a 
deep religious conversion. He took to wife “Lady Poverty.” and the 
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remainder of his life he devoted to her service. Refusing to accept 
money or even clothing from his family, he begged his way through 
central Italy, preaching informally and doing whatever he could to 
help the poor and the sick, especially the lepers. Disciples gathered 
around him. When the band numbered twelve, they went to Rome, 
where Innocent III authorized Francis to continue his work (1209). 
Like many mediev al men. Francis dreamed of preaching the Gospel to 
the Moslems, and he accompanied the unlucky Fifth Cnisade to 
Egv'pt (1219-1220), Unlike many other saints, however, Francis was 
by no means a gloomy ascetic. He constantly urged his disciples to be 
"jovful in the Lord." He did not shun the “world," which he regarded 
as an carthlv paradise, and he felt a kinship with every living thing, 
speaking of his “brother wolP and calling the birds his sisters. 
Two years before his death Francis and a few close disciples with¬ 
drew to a mountaintop for prayer and fasting, at the close of which 
he beheld a vision of the Crucifixion. It is .said that thereafter his 
hands bore the marks of nails driven through them: these stigmata 
have been much discussed, by believers and by critics, by psycholo¬ 
gists, anti by students of psychosomatic metlicine. Francis certainly 
deserves his fame. No one. it has been said, ever tried .so hard to 
follow the teachings of the Gospels literally, and no one ever suc- 
teetled so well. In the words of another writer, Francis discoveretl the 
Gospels anew, and for a brief moment central Italy saw a renewal of 
the enthusiasm of apostolic times. 

At first Francis did not organize his followers as a new monastic 
order, but they soon were so numerous that some sort of regulation 
became necessary. As early as 1209 he drew up rules of a sort, and 
after more than one revision he gave them their final form in 1223. 
These rules enjoined upon his disciples complete poverty, begging, 
preaching, and care for the poor. In 1212 he added a “secontl order" 
for women. The Franciscan nuns arc sometimes called "Poor Clares," 
from their first leader, St. Clara (1194-1253). Several years later, in 
1221, came the “third order," for lay men and women who did not 
take the three monastic vows but who, while following their customary 
occupations, strove to conduct their lives according to Franciscan 
principles. 

Disputes arose in the order soon after the death of Francis, some 
members wishing to adhere closely to his nile while others became 
lax and branched out into other fonns of activity'. Tl>e strict Francis¬ 
cans came to be called Spirituals, the others Conventuals. Though the 
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Conventuals were much the more numerous, and eventually absorbed 
the whole order, the Spirituals continued for many years to persevere 
in the spirit of St. Francis. Even before the death of Francis the 
order had spread to most of the countries of western Europe, but 
throughout the thirteenth centuiy it remained especially strong in 
Italy. Toward the middle of the century, the Franciscans led a spirit¬ 
ual revival that swept the peninsula, sometimes arousing highly 
emotional demonstrations. 
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Ihjmm and Prophecies 

.Another side of medieval piety may be seen in the hymns and 
other religious poetr\- composed during the Middle Ages. Thousands 
of these hymns have been preserved, some of them being quite famous 
and still in use in Catholic and Protestant churches. Mention has 
already been made of the hymns of St. Bernard, many of which deal 
with the sufferings of Christ or the vanity of this world. Two of the 
most famous hymns of the Middle Ages are attributed to early 
Spiritual Franciscans. Thomas of Celano (c. 1200-1255), an early 
companion and biographer of Francis, is credited with the Dies irae, 
dies ilia, “The day of wrath, (hat dreadful day," which presents a 
sobering picture of the Last Judgment. Another Franciscan, Jacopone 
da Todi (1230-1.306), author of the Stahaf Mater so often set to 
music by great masters, wrote of the sorrows of Mars- at the foot of 
the Cross. St. Thomas .Aquinas (1225-1274), the greatest of medieval 
theologians (see page .571), also composed hymns, among them the 
Hymn to the Blessed Eucharist. Adoro te devote, latens Deltas, 
Kneeling 1 adore Thee, 13citv unseen.** 

Another type of religious poetry may be seen in the long poem 
De Contemptu Mundi, composed about 1150 by Bernard of Cluny 
(not to be confusetl with St. Bernard). This masterpiece opens with 
the ominous words. Hora novissima. tempora pessima snnt. cigelemus. 
These latter times are very evil, let us be on our guard!" The poet 
then proceeds through almost three thousand lines of verse to berate 
the corruptions of his age, which include almost everything from the 
pope and emperor down. Nothing in this world is aboCe his contempt, 
and his bitter scorn and satire are relieved only by his rapturous 
descriptions of heaven. A few lines of this section of the poem have 
been translated into our popular hymn "Jerusalem the Golden, with 
milk and honey blest.” 
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The title of Bernard’s poem, De Contemptu ^tundi, was a popular 
one in the Middle Ages. Countless persons wrote books, poems, ser¬ 
mons, or tracts on this fascinating theme, and even so worldly a 
prelate as Pope Innocent III had published a book on the subject in 
his youth. In fact, St. Francis made himself conspicuous by his failure 
to join the chorus, which failure on his part is sometimes taken as an 
indication that the Middle Ages were already waning and that a new, 
more worldly era was beginning. 

The reasons for this medieval pessimism regarding the world are 
not far to seek. The world that followed the collapse of the Roman 
Empire in the West was in truth very e\il; "Plague, pestilence, and 
famine, battle and murder, and sudden death were matters of every¬ 
day occurrence; and there seemingly was little or nothing that men 
could do about it. Though conditions improved in the eleventh 
century, and great progress was made in the twelfth and thirteenth, 
medieval habits of thought, dating from the long and dreadful de¬ 
pression, had by this time become firmly set. Men and governments 
actually improved conditions, but churchmen continued to repeat 
the old phrases and the old consolations. Moreover, some churchmen 
were actually distressetl that men turned their attention to such 
mundane matters and deplored the increasing worldliness of the 
times. 

If a man found that the world was intolerably e\il, he could 
enter a monastery, or he could look forward to heaven, or ho could 
hope that God would intervene dramatically to make this workl better. 
Ever since New Testament times there had been prophets in the 
church who foretold such divine intervention, especially in connec¬ 
tion with the Second Coming of Christ (see page 268). In the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries prophecies of this sort became increasingly 
common, and large numbers of persons believed that wonderful 
things were about to happen. Here we can mention ordy one of 
many such prophets. 

Joachim of Floris (1145-1202) was bom in Calabria-the “toe" 
of Italy-the son of an official employed by the Norman king. .\t this 
comer of the world three great religions and three great civilizations 
came into frequent contact. The majoritv’ of the people adherer! to 
the Latin Church, but there were Creek monasteries looking to the 
patriarch at Constantinople for spiritual leadership, and Islam was 
still active in nearby Sicily. As a young man. Joachim started on a 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land with several companions, but when diey 
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found the plague raging in Constantinople, the companions turned 
buck. Joachim persevered, reached Palestine, fell sick, was nursed 
back to health by a Moslem, and before returning home fasted for 
fort)' days on Mount Tabor (near Nazareth), during which time he 
first saw the vision of a transfigured Christianity. Back in Italy, he 
entered a monaster)' perched high in the mountain fastnesses of 
Calabria, and there he wTote his books e.xplaining the Biblical .Apoc- 
als-pse and setting forth his own views as to the impending con¬ 
summation of all things. 

Like many such prophets, Joachim believed that world history fell 
into various periods, and he found evidence to suggest that the 
e.xisting one was drawing to a close. In his opinion, world histor)' was 
to be divided into three eras, each dominated by one Person of the 
Trinit)'. The first age, beginning with Abraham, was under God the 
Father; the second, beginning with the foundation of Christianity, was 
led by God the Son; and the third, which was about to begin, would 
be inspired by the Holy Ghost. The first patriarchal age had been 
dominated by kings and the second by priests, but the third would 
be characterizevl by complete liberty. Then Latins and Greeks, Jews 
and Moslems, would unite to follow what Joachim called the “Eternal 
Gos|X*l." As the first age had been prepared by the long histor)' of 
the w'orld from Adam to .Abraham, and the second had been fore¬ 
told by the Hebrew prophets, so the third was being prepared by 
the monks, beginning with St. Benedict. Joachim apparently be- 
liev'ed that the new age would begin in 1260, but it might come even 
sooner. Though a man of great independence of thought, Joachim 
was thoroughly medieval in his outlook, and in his new age the 
whole world would be one enormous monastery. 

Joachims writings attracted great attention in his day, and after 
his death they were widely circulated by the Spiritual Franciscan.s. 
These men developed and e.xpanded his ideas, turning them in new 
directions and giving them a new social importance by painting the 
new' age in Franciscan colors. Countless other prophets of this sort 
iirose, whose importance in history' should not he underestimated. 
Throughout the w'aning Middle Ages such men w'ere v'ery active, but 
in the si.xteenth and seventeenth centuries they were supplanted bv 
the writers of utopias. The utopias, in their turn, brought into being 
the social reformers of modem times who have sought more worldly 
ways to remold society nearer to the heart's desire. 
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The medieval church was usually successful in its efforts to control 
and direct the religious life of western Europe. \\^en critics com¬ 
plained of abuses, or inspired preachers proclaimed new ideas, the 
church found wavs to turn them to its advantage, as with Peter 
Damiani and Bernard of Cluny on the one hand or Joachim of Floris 
and Francis of Assisi on the other. But sometimes the church could 
not absorb the new ideas, or else its slowness caused the reformers 
to lose patience. This w'as especially the case in the twelfth centurv’. 
The rise of towns and the revival of trade had brought far-reaching 
social changes that touched almost every aspect of mitlieval life and 
raised grave problems for the church. Sometimes these problems 
w'ere primarily social, especially those concerning the poor in the 
towns, btit sometimes thev dealt with new' ideas. In each case the 
church was slow to act, partly perhaps because nearly all its high 
officials, being men draw'ii from the feudal aristocracv’, looked at the 
world through feudal spectacles and were not well informed as to 
what was happening in the new world of the communes. -At any 
rate, others saw more quickly than they that something was wrong. 
.\t first the church officials would not listen to such warnings, and 
sometimes innovators were condemnetl as heretics. 

The church had abvays been distressetl by heretics who, for one 
reason or another, refused to accept its teachings on some seemingly 
important matter. In the centurv' after Constantine, when Clmstians 
controlled the government of the Homan Empire, many hiu'sh laws 
were enacted and people were occasionally executetl for heresy. 
Sometimes their heresies concerned practices, more frequently they 
centeretl around theological doctrines, but all the important heresies 
eventually included more fundamental matters as well. Thus, in the 
fourth centurv, Donatism was originally a cjiiestion of practice 
(strictness or leniency in forgiving persons who had denied Christ 
in time of persecution) while .\rianism concerned theology (see page 
327). Before long, however, it appeared that in the main the 
Donatists of ,\frica sprang from the low’er classes, being largely of 
Punic or African descent and speaking Punic, while the orthoilox 
were the Romani/cd I^tin-speaking upper classes; in the East, the 
.\rians were recruited largely among the Greek upper classes while 
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the followers of Athanasius w’ere Orientals, but in the West the 
old Romans were orthodox while the barbarian Goths were Arian. 
These quarrek therefore covered more than mere theology. Rival 
social groups were engaged in a mighty* struggle for power within the 
church. 

The medieval church usually laid even greater stress upon its 
unity* than it did upon the accuracy of its theology, A heretic, in its 
eyes, was not primarily a man whose tlieology was mistaken, for 
many points in theology were not yet clearly defined. The dangerous 
heretic was one who made his erroneous ideas an excuse for attack¬ 
ing the church. Thus St. Bernard of Clairvaux, who always was 
quick to brand his opponents as heretics, went WTong himself on 
more than one point in theology, and even the mighty St. Thomas 
.\quinas erred on occasion. Likewise, mere criticism of the church 
organization did not make a man a heretic. A St, Peter Damiani 
might castigate the clergy in unmeasured language, or an emperor 
might wage war upon the pope and set up an antipope of his own, 
but such persons acted as members of the church which they wished 
to reform or dominate. If, as we say, a man “had his heart in the 
right place"—in other words, if he was conspicuously loyal to the 
church—he could permit himself wide freedom in his criticisms and 
intellectual spectilations. But if he broke away from the church, 
defied its authorities, and attacked it from the outside, and if he then 
used new and strange theological doctrines to justifv his attacks—as 
such persons usually* did—he became a heretic and his doctrines were 
quickly condemned as heretical. But it was onlv in time of crisis, 
when the position of their church seemed endangere<l. that medieval 
churchmen engaged in hysterical heresy hunts. Mention of a few 
heresies famous in the \fiddle Ages will be enough to show how 
they developed and how they were combated. 

Waldensians and Alhigensians 

It is a mistake to assume that everyone—or nearly everyone—in 
the Middle Ages was a devout and pious person. There were always 
many people who took their religion very lightly and many who made 
jest of holy things. The popular jx)etry and songs of the age were 
filled with ridicule of the clergy and parodies of church ritual. 
This anticlerical feeling was strongest in the towns, where it was 
intensified by the fact that the communes had frequentlv been 
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forced to fight bishops, or even the pope himself, to maintain their 
liberties. In a larger way, it may be said that the whole spirit and 
temper of town life differetl as widely from that of a monastery as 
it did from that of a \illage. As the towns were filled with beggars 
on the verge of starvation, it w-as not surprising that some should 
cast envious eyes upon the wealth of churches and monasteries, and 
that anticlerical political leaders, such as Arnold of Brescia (see 
page 478), should talk of forcibly purifying the church and bringing 
her hack to the glorious days of her “apostolic poverty" hy distrihuting 
her wealth among the poor. It was by remarks such as this that 
Arnold became a heretic. 

Peter Waldo was a rich merchant of Lyons, France, who about 1170 
underwent conversion, distributed his propertv' to the poor, and began Waldo 
preaching. As he was not an ordained priest, the bishop and even 
the pope ordered him to desist, but Waldo ignored the order, con¬ 
tinued his preaching, and organized his follow'ers as the Poor Men of 
Lyons"-a group not unlike the early Franciscans, who came half a 
century later. This organization spread rapidly through southern 
Franck and northern Italy. At first Waldo entertained no heretical 
doctrines, but persecution drove his followers into strong anticlerical 
positions, and they developed radical views regarding the church, the 
clergy, and the Christian life. They insisted that everyone-men and 
women alike-had the right to preach, and they sought to make men 
independent of the clergy by denying Catholic doctrines regarding 
transubstuntiation, penance, and purgatory. They became careful 
students of the Gospels, from which they learned pacifism and other 
extreme doctrines. They have been called the first Protestants, but in 
an even truer sense they may be called precursors of St. Francis, for 
the line separating heretics from saints is sometimes very narrow. On 
sex'eral occasions the popes launched crusades against these Walden- 
sians—one such massacre, in 1654, inspiretl Miltons powerful sonnet 
beginning, “Avenge, O Lord, Tlry slaughtered saints"-hut in Italy the 
heretics persevered and a few* thousand Waldensians still dwell in 
.\lpine valleys near the French frontier. 

Another group of heretics were called “Albigensians.” The name is Alblgon. 
derived from the town of Albi, in southern France, where heretics iJom 
of this school were particularly strong, but they called themsebes 
"Cathari.” meaning the "Pure Ones." They resembled the Walden¬ 
sians in manv respects, but they also showed wide differences. The 
origins of .\lbigensianism are still shrouded in mystery. There can 
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be little doubt that the>’ were deeply influenced bv the ideas of the 
Nfanicheans of the late Roman Empire—in whose errors even the 
great St. .Augustine was entangled for a while—but the continuitj' 
of the sect in the West from ancient times cannot be proved. Perhaps 
small groups of Manicheans sursived the Dark .Ages in out-of-the- 
way comers, but modem scholars usually prefer to believe that the 
heress’ was reintrorluced into Europe from the East by traders and 
pilgrims in the eleventh century. In any case, it spread rapidly 
through southern France in the twelfth centiuv. In Languedoc it was 
protected by the powerful counts of Toulouse, and there it ap¬ 
parently won a majority of the population. 

The complicated oriental theology of the Albigensians postulated 
t«-o supreme powers, one good and one evil, and Satan. The 
latter was identified with the Jehovah of the Old Testament, and the 
pope and the Catholic clergs' were declared to be his worshipers. 
The Albigensians claimed tliat they, and they alone, worshiped the 
one tme Cod. The manner of life prescribed for the faithful was so 
austere that few could attain it. .Albigensians were therefore divided 
into two groups, a few perfecti, who led this higher life, and a multi¬ 
tude of crcdcntcs (“believers”), who were not yet ready to assume 
so diffietdt a burden. Like many other medieval heretics, the Cathari 
attributed the scandalous cormption of the Catholic clergy to ex¬ 
cessive wealth: and the heress' appealed stronglv to the nobility of 
southern France when it encouraged them to purifv the church 
by relieving it of this wealth. The men who seized the wealth need 
not distribute it among the poor, as .Arnold of Brescia and the 
Waldensians had taught, but might keep it for themselves—provided 
of course that they felt morally strong enough to resist the tempta¬ 
tions it would undoubtedly bring. A surprisinglv’ large numlx.>r of 
Cathari were willing to assume this risk, and the church trembled 
for her possessions. Nevertheless, the rank and file of the Albigensians 
were serious and solx;r folk whose austere morality was frecjuentlv 
superior to that of their orthodox opponents. 

The church found it very difficult to stamp out this nefarious 
heresy. When preaching proved powerless against it, and when ex- 
tommunitation and interdicts were found equally ineffective. Inno¬ 
cent 111 decided to launch a general emsade against the .Albigensians 
(120S). .As Philip .Augustus, king of France, refused to have anv 
shiire in the enterprise, leadership fell to a French knight—Simon de 
Montfort, father of the man who later helped found the English 
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parliament. Simon was a high-minded though fanatical idealist, but 
the pope helped him raise an army by turning the tables on the 
Albigensians and promising the crusaders that they might keep what¬ 
ever lands thev seized. A wild horde of pious and avaricious warriors 
swooped down upon unhappy Languedoc, and as the Cathari tlid not 
share the evangelical pacifism of the W'aldensians, years of bitter 
fighting ensued. EN-entually the heretics were defeated, and in 1229 
Languedoc was annexed to France (see page 493). 

St. Francis c-ertainly gave little thought to the suppression of 
heresy, vet he and his Franciscans were a major factor in checking 
the spread of Waldensian and similar troubles. Tliey appealed to the 
same class of persons as the Waldensians. and their appeals were 
more effective. Countless persons who might otherwise have strayed 
into heresy now became Franciscans, or at least found satisfaction 
as members of the “third order," and therefore remained loyal 
Catholics. Yet even the Franciscans sometimes fell under suspicion. 
St. Francis managed to remain in the good graces of the church, and 
the Convenhials caused little trouble, but the Spirihials embarrassed 
the church greatlv by prt*aching that Christ and his apostles had lived 
in cxunplete povertx'. Within a hundred years of their founder’s 
death. Spiritual Franciscans were Ix'ing burned at tht* stake as 
heretics. 

The case was tlifferent with St. Dominic (1170-1221), the Spanish 
founder of the Dominican onler. Having received a good itlucation. 
Dominic was sent in 1205 to preach among the Albigensians of 
Languetloc. He became convinced that this heresy could lK*st be 
checked by raising intellectual standards among the Catholic clergv', 
and to this end he founded the Dominican order in 1215. Like Francks, 
he insisted that his followers live in povertx’, begging their way, but 
unlike Francis-who beld book learning in low esteem-Dominic laid 
great emphasis upon education. He and his followers probably led 
few' Albigensians b;ick into the Catholic fold, and the heresy was 
liquidated by the cnisaders rather than by the friars. Nevertheless. 
Dominic and the Dominicans, like Francis and the Franciscans, 
undoubtedly prevented many Catholics from falling into heresy. In 
later years the Dominicans became great champions of orthodoxy, 
often calling themselves Domini canes—“watchdogs of the Lord. 
They even became prominent professors of theologv' in the univer¬ 
sities, the great St. Thomas .\quinas being one of their numln'r. 
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The Inquisition 

The various heresies prevalent early ir the thirteenth centur>’ 
caused the church to standardize its methods of discoxering and 
punishing heretics, which in turn led to the establishment of the 
Inquisition. Various Roman emperors, especially Theodosius 1, had 
declared heresy to be a capital crime, but the more intelligent 
Christians of antiquity, such as St. Augustine, preferred that heretics 
be argued with and, if obdurate, be given spiritual penances or 
perhaps be fined, but nothing more. In the early Middle Ages the 
higher clergy usually took the same attitude, and even so redouht- 
ablc a foe of heresy as St. Bernard went no further. In their sermons, 
however, these men inveighed so bitterly against heretics that their 
more bloodthirsty hearers, whose love of theological truth was emo¬ 
tional rather than rational, sometimes invoked violent measures 
to rid the world of these pestilential fellows. When heretics were 
few in number and unpopular, they frequently suffered from Kmch 
law. The secular governments then intervened with severe laws 
against heresy, partly to preserxe the peace, partly to prevent dissen¬ 
sions among the people, partly to pay off old debts to the church. 
The Emperor Frederick II, who was himself often accusetl of 
“atheism” by clerical critics, was one of the first to make heresv a 
capital offense, but other Christian sovereigns quickly followctl his 
example. 

Meantime the church was developing its machinery for deciding 
whether or not a man was a heretic. At first this duty had fallen to the 
bishops, but as these officials frequently had neither the skill nor 
the means nor even the desire to judge carefully (several bishops in 
Languedoc had become .Albigensians), the popes began sending out 
men of their own. knowm as “inquisitors,” to perform the task. In 
1233 Gregorx' IX announced that thereafter the inquisitors would be 
chosen from the Dominican order, and during the next few years 
elaborate rules were issued for their guidance. 

These rules base often been criticizes! as making trials under the 
Inquisition a trayesty of justice. The proceedings were secret, with 
the judge also serxing as ac<^user; the accused man was neyer cx>n- 
fronted xxnth the xx'itnesscs against him, or xxith their testimony; he 
was not alloxx'ed counsel, and witnesses who defended him xx’cre 
themselx’es suspected of heresy; and the testimony of txx’o witnesses 
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—even heretics, criminals, or young children—was enough to convict. 
In 1252 Innoc-ent IV approved the use of torture to procure con¬ 
fessions from suspected heretics. A confession wrung from the accused 
in the torture chamber had to be repeated “freely” the next day, but 
the unfortunate man knew that if he failed to repeat it, he would be 
sent back to the torturers. If the accused confessed at once, and 
especially if he implicated several other persons, he might get off 
with a long period of penance and the confiscation of his property', 
but extreme cases were punished with death by burning at the 
stake. As church officials might not shed blood, the consicted heretic 
was handed over to the “secular arm”—the officials of the state-for 
execution. In characteristic style the inquisitors always urged mercy, 
though es’eryone knew that, should a secular judge actually show 
mercy, he would be excommunicated at once and might even be ac¬ 
cused of heresy himself. 

Such being the nature of the Inquisition, we are not greatly sur¬ 
prised to find that grave abuses soon appeared. Even in the thirteenth 
century popes sometimes used the Inquisition to rid themselves of 
political enemies. Thus one pope accused Manfred of heresy and, 
when that emperor failed to appear for trial, had him condemned as 
a contumacious heretic (1266), thereby making the papal crusade 
against him appear somewhat more respectable (see page 482). 
Several years later Boniface \'III excommunicated the whole Colonna 
family as heretics, but the sentence was reversed when the head 
of that great family \indicated his orthodoxy by arresting the pope. 
In the frequent wars that disturbed Italy during the next two 
centuries, the popes used the Inquisition frequently to advance their 
|}ersonaI or family interests, while antipapal writers sometimes 
charged the pope with being a heretic himself. Kings were equally 
cjuick to invoke so valuable an aid. When Philip IV of France decided 
to despoil the Templars, he first had them consicted of heresy, as 
well as of other crimes, after using extreme torture to secure confes¬ 
sions. More than a hundred years later the English used the same 
de\ice to rid themselves of Joan of Arc—now St. Joan. Even private 
individuals found the Inquisition helpful, not only in liquidating 
enemies and rivals, but even in escaping from unprofitable contracts, 
for the church then taught that a Catholic need not keep faith with a 
heretic. A peculiarlv gruesome aspect of the work of the Inquisition 
was its trial of persons already dead. Thus we have the record of 
one man who successfully broke a contract by inducing the Inquisi- 
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tion to convict the other partj’ of heresy a full fifteen years after his 
death. It must be added, however, that the worst of the abuses 
which have given the Inquisition so bad a name became common 
cniv in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, when the Middle 
Ages were tottering to an end and everything essentially medieval was 
falling into decay. 


31. THE CHRISTIAN 
COMMONWEALTH 


Enoi'ch has now been said to show how widely the 
medieval church differed from its various modem successors. It was 
not a free association of persons united for worship and other religious 
acti\ities. In fact, it was not a free association at all. and it did not 
limit its activities to the field of religion. It was the one great 
social instihition in western Europe of which everybody (e.xcept 
the Jews) was a member, whether he wished to be or not. It was 
a Christian Commonwealth, the Holy Catholic Church, the true 
fatherland of every medieval Christian. 

The idea of a Christian Commonwealth was not the creation of 
the Middle .Ages, even though it reached its highest development 
at that time. If an early Christian had risen from the dead in the 
thirteenth centurv, he woidd certainly have been surprised and 
disgusted at manv of the things he saw done by eminent churchmen, 
but he would have Ixvn delighted to see the church thus functioning 
as a commonwealth, and he wo»dd have recognizetl this Christian 
Commonwealth as something that Christians had ho[ietl for ever 
since apostolic times. Even New Testament writers had suggesied 
such a commonwealth, not always in heaven but here on earth as 
well. Paul had dreamed of one, and he made a brilliant start in 
organizing it. 

Long before the time of Constantine, as we have seen, pagans had 
called the Christians a “third race," and Christians had willingly 
accepted the epithet for themselves, judged by modem standards of 
nationalit)', the Christians really were a “nation" (see page 274). 
They had come to form an empire wdthin the Roman Empire, for 
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which reason the Roman government persecuted them. At last, how¬ 
ever, the Emperor Constantine came to terms with this powerful 
society when he embraced Christianitv’. It would be nearer the 
truth, perhaps, to say that the Christians embraced Constantine and 
his empire. They then formed only a small minority of the population, 
but two or three centuries later nearly everyone in the empire was at 
least nominally a Christian. In the dark days following Pope Gregory 
I. church officials took over many functions of government in Rome, 
thus making the church the true successor of the Roman Empire in 
the West. Church and state were mingled in the Christianized Em¬ 
pire, and the two together formed the Christian Commonwealth. 

T/ie Church and Patriotism 

An eminent British medievalist at the end of the nineteenth century 
(F. W. Maitland) used to insist that it is impossible to form a defi¬ 
nition of the state that would not cover the medieval church. Perhaps 
the nature of this church uill stand out more clearly if, avoiding all 
abstract speculations about the essence of sovereignty, we compare the 
powers and activities of the medieval church with those of a modem 
national state. More important still will be a comparison of the 
emotional attitude of a medieval Christian toward his church with 
that of a modem patriot toward his state. Around which institution, 
church or state, did the medieval Christian center his patriotic 
loyalty? Or, which institution was it to which he gave this loyaltv'? 
lie gave it to the church, which was his true fatherland. 

In the first place, medieval men were bom Christians, just as 
modem men are bom Americans or Englishmen or Frenchmen. It is 
tme that, technically speaking, men became Christians only by bap¬ 
tism, but ordinarily this sacrament was administered only a few davs 
after birth, when the child could have no idea what was happening. 
When he became conscious of the world, several years later, he found 
himself a Christian without any specific action on his part, and such 
he continued throughout the remainder of his days. Of course a few 
people became Christians of their own free will in their adult years, 
by conversion from Judaism or Mohammedanism, and others did 
so against their wills because of military conquest. Some people 
change their nationality today for precisely the same reasons, but 
then as now, such cases were rather e.xceptional. The large number 
of naturalized Americans today is of course something unique in 
world history. In the thirteenth century the number of converts to 
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Christianit\' in England probably was even smaller than the number 
of naturalized Englishmen today. 

As the medieval child grew older, he would find his church doing To**i, 
many things which the state does today, and on which the state even eourti, 
claims to exercise a monopoly. He would find, for example, that he armies 
had to pay taxes, or tithes, to the church whether he wished to or 
not. Church officials simply took a share of his crop, and he was 
punished severely if he resisted them. The church had courts whose 
jurisdiction covered a wide varietx' of civil and criminal matters. Any 
Christian might be hauled into these courts, which had the power to 
enforce their decisions. A special code of law, known as canon law, 
was used in the courts. Moreover, the church raised armies, sometimes 
of volunteers and sometimes of mercenaries, to fight the church wars 
that were called crusades. Sometimes these wars were fought in 
remote countries, such as Palestine; sometimes they were mere colo¬ 
nial expansion against pagans, like the wars of the Teutonic Knights 
in East Prussia: sometimes they were police action against such 
obstreperous Christians as the Emperor Frederick II: and sometimes 
they were virtuallv cixil wars, as in the case of the .Albigensian 
cnisade. But in every case the high authorities of the church ordered 
and directed the crusades. 

In addition to these various actix-ities, which we lotlay would education 
consider the function of the state, the church looketl after e<Iucation. 

Most schools to<lay are operatetl by the state, and some patriotic 
enthusiasts would even give the state a monopoly on education. In 
the Middle .Ages the church actually enjoyed such a monopoly, for it 
operated whatever schook existed. Many of the things taught were of 
course purely technical (reading, writing, .arithmetic), but in a 
larger way medieval schools were especially concerned with making 
men into good Christians, just as it is often said today that schools 
should make them good citizens. Medieval schools were few in 
number, however, and most of the youths who attended them were 
preparing to enter the clergy. The rest of the population usually got 
what cultural education it possessed at church. The parish priest 
told his parishioners something about theology and philosophy, gix'ing 
what seemed to them a satisfactory explanation of the world and its 
workings. He preached to them about morals and the things which 
he considered most worth while in life. From him they learned what 
little history they knew, with whatever he taught them calculated 
to increase their respect for the church. He told them that Cod 
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made the world, that heaven should be their ultimate destination, 
and that the church pro\ided them with the sole means of attaining 
this happy goal. The history he taught was sacred history, centering 
largely around the prophets, the life of Christ, the saints, and the 
great heroes of the church. History on a similar intellectual level 
today would center around a few great national heroes, with the 
emphasis upon moral edification and arousing enthusiasm for the 
country. 

The greatness and glory of the church were impressed upon the 
minds of ordinary people in countless other wavs as well. The great 
holidays were Christian festivals, commemorating the major events in 
Christian history, just as our great national holidays commemorate 
the great events in our national past. Men often made pilgrimages to 
local shrines, or perhaps to remoter but more famous ones, just as 
today thousands visit Mount Vernon or Gettvsburg or Plymouth 
Rock. Others visited Rome in much the spirit in which many people 
today \-isit the city of Washington, anxious to see the spots where 
great things have been done and are still being done. Relics were 
as carefully presers’cd, and as piously snewed as are the original copies 
of our Declaration of Independence and Constitution. In fact, these 
reminders of the greatness of the church were so fretjuent and so 
persuasively effective that a sensitive person could scarcely avoid 
being proud of his chtirch and enthusiastic alwut it. It was the 
greatest and finest thing that ever had been, and his intellectual 
world centered around it. 

Such being the case, it is not surprising that idealistic persons 
should wish to spread the blessings of Christianity far and wide. 
From the day of its birth Christianity had always been a missionary 
religion, which the great religions of classical antiquity had not heen, 
and the so<alled Dark .\ges were a period of great church expansion 
in central and northern Europe. But it was not primarily Christian 
doctrine, or even a life directed according to the precepts of the 
Gospels, that was brought to the heathen by these medieval mis¬ 
sionaries, especially by the more martial ones. It was membership in 
the Christian Commonwealth. These men fondly believed that all the 
blessings of the Christian way of life would automatically follow from 
membership in the church. 

The other side of this picture may be seen in the medieval church’s 
treatment of heretics. Heretics were supposedly persons whose intel¬ 
lectual speculations had followed unorthodox paths and who had 
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thus fallen into grave theological error, but a solitarv’ thinker was 
rarely Iwthered unless he was looking for trouble. Likewise scoffers 
could ridicule saints and holv matters with no worse punishment 
than head-shakings by the pious and sputterings by the excitable. 
But if the heretic successfully preached sweeping social changes, as 
the Albigensians did, extreme measures were ins'oked to suppress him. 
Such heretics usually expressed themselves in theological terms then, 
just as thev commonly use economic terms today, but the popular 
indignation they aroused was the same. 


Church and State 


Much has been written about the conflict between church and 
state in the Middle .Ages. It is a grave mistake, however, to regard the 
medieval church and the medieval state as two antagonistic organi¬ 
zations such as the early church and the Roman Empire had been. 
The conflict between them was no more fundamental than the contests 
between two political parties in our own day. Both parties were in 
agreement as to practically everv’thing in the social organization of 
the Christian Commonwealth, and usually their differences as to 
fundamental policy were slight. The two parties quarreled principally 
over which of them was to have its leaders in supreme power. The 
C'hristian Commonwealth, or the Catholic Church, of which all men 
were members and to which the leaders of both parties professed 
the deejrest loyalty, was much more than either faction, or than 
the two antagonists taken together, just as the United States is much 
more than Republicans plus Democrats. 

One of these medieval political parties was headetl by the various 
kings and princes and the emperor. Its strength lay with the feudal 
lords who, under the feudal system, were the great landholders, and, 
as land was then the principal form of wealth, it might be said that 
this party represented the organized economic interi^sts of the day. 
It w’as compiirable to the piirty of “Big Business” or of “Wall Street," 
but for reasons easily comprehensible to anyone who reads the 
histor)- of the early Middle .Ages it usually controlled the military 
forces, the police, and a few other government services. The rival 
partv’, led by the bishops, the priests, and the pope, may be calletl 
the clerical party. .As it found its chief supjwrt among the peasantrv' 
and the simpler folk, it might perhaps be callinl the popular party. 
It too monopolized various government services, such as education. 
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Still other ser\nces, such as the administration of justice, were per¬ 
formed by both parties in rivalry, and both collected taxes to pay 
their expenses. This di\ision of the field of government between two 
rival factions prevented domination by a theocratic absolutism of the 
Bs'zantine type, for which we all may be devoutly thankful, but it 
led instead to constant quarrels over jurisdiction and final authority. 
Throughout the Middle Ages the t\vo parties contended with each 
other, sometimes using rational arguments and treatises on theology 
and law, sometimes using interdicts and edicts of outlawry’, and 
sometimes using armies. But feudal lord and priest alike were mem¬ 
bers of the Holy Catholic Church, which was the fatherland of every 
medieval Christian. 

The legal and theological theories with which the two parties 
buttressetl their positions show how close they stood to each other 
and the differences which separated them. The papal justification was 
the outcome of a long evolution. It rested in part upon the Petrine 
theory, which taught that the popes, being heirs of St. Peter, had 
inherited the primacy supposedly held by Peter among the apostles. 
Papal apologists later declared tliat when Christ said to Peter, “V\Tiat- 
soever thou shalt loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven,” he was 
granting the popes the power not only to forgive sins but also to 
veto all imperial legislation. Next came the alleged Donation of 
Constantine, fabric-ated in the eighth century, by which the first 
Christian emperor supposedly surrendered the rule of the West to 
the popes. In the tenth century the Cluniac reformers strove to mag¬ 
nify the powers of the pope, and in the eleventh Gregory VII asserted 
papal superiority vigorously by word and deed. Finally, the two 
famous bulls of Boniface VIII, Clericis laicos (1296) and Vnam 
sanctam (1.302), set forth papal claims in an extreme form. The 
earlier forbade secular authorities to tax church property and threat¬ 
ened all prelates who paid taxes with excommunication. The second, 
after defending papal supremacy' at length, closed with the words 
“We declare, state, define, and pronounce that it is altogether neces¬ 
sary to salvaHon for every human being to be subject to the Roman 
pontiff." Papal spokesmen always allowed the emperor a place in their 
scheme of things, however. Sometimes they spoke of the two swords, 
one spiritual and the other temporal, which represented spiritual and 
temporal authority, but with the temporal sword clearly under the 
spiritual. Others compared pope and emperor to sun and moon, 
with the latter only reflecting the light of the former. 
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Imperial apologists were equally ingenious. They claimed that the 
emperor was the successor of the Roman emperors of old, power 
having been transferred to him by God himself. He therefore received 
his power directly from God. just as the pope received his. and in 
extreme cases he might even intervene to reform what he considered 
a corrupt papacy. Imperial writers, too, spoke of the two swords, but 
they insistetl that the two were equal in power and authority. The 
popes therefore should confine their activities to strictly spiritual 
matters, church lands should be taxed like all others, and criminal 
priests should be tried and judged in secular courts. In the days 
of Frederick Barbarossa and Frederick II. imperial partisans some¬ 
times became as extreme as Boniface himself. One of the more famous 
defenses of imperial supremacy may be seen in the treatise De mon- 
archia by the poet Dante, written about ten years after Boniface pub- 
lishctl his Unam sanctam. Here the papal arguments arc skillfully 
rcversetl and made to support the emperor. 

During most of the thirteenth century the papal party was very 
aggressive. Its carefully disciplined agents, who coveretl all western 
Europe, were directed with consummate skill from Rome. The secular 
powers, on the other hand, were so divided amongst themselves that 
an able diplomat, like Innocent HI, could easily make them neutralize 
each other. By the end of the century, however, the situation was 
changing rapidlv, and after the death of Bciniface VIII (1;303) the 
whole edifice collapsed. Tlie secnilar nilers won such sweeping vic¬ 
tories that the prt*carious balance of the two powers was completely 
destroyed. There were many reasons for this sharp reversal of 
fortune, two of which stand out above all others. The kings made 
alliances with the wealthy and rapidly advancing mercantile class, 
thus acquiring financial and military power which the popes could 
not resist, and secondly, they learned to exploit the rising spirit of 
nationalism, which worked against the international church. The 
patriotism of men swung from the church to their kings, and the 
Christian Commonwealth, deprivetl of the loyaltv- of its jXHiple. 
toppled over like a house of cards. But from that day to this it has 
remained a romantic dream, never quite forgotten. 

THE JEWS IN THE MIDDLE AGES 

No sketch of religious conditions in the Middle Ages is complete 
without some mention of the Jews then living in the West. This was 
a crucial period in Jewish history, highly interesting in itself, and 
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important bocause Jewish theologians and thinkers deeply influencc<l 
their Christian colleagues. And the treatment accorded Jews by their 
less intellectual Christian contemporaries throws a strong light upon 
the nature of the Christian Commonwealth. 

We have already seen tliat the diaspora, or “scattering," of the 
Jews began as early as the si.xth centurv’ before Christ, when thou¬ 
sands of exiles were taken from Palestine to Babylonia and others 
fled to Egs-pt (see page 259). Tliough some of these exiles presently 
retumexl to Palestine, a majority remained in their new homes. The 
Persian, Greek, and Parthian empires protected these scattered Jews 
and enabled them to prosper, but the Sassanian, or Third, Persian 
Empire (dating from a.d. 226) was ruletl by fanatical Zoroastrians 
who inflicted great hardships upon them. The Babylonian Jews 
therefore welcomed the Moslem armies in the seventh centurx’. .Again 
the Eastern Jeu-s prospered, until the decline of the .\bbassid dynasts 
in the eleventh century, and during this whole period Babylon was 
the most important Jewish center in the world. 

In the centuries after .Alexander the Great. Jews had entered the 
Greco-Roman world in great numbers. .Alexandria in Egs’pt became 
their principal center, but even before the beginning of the Christian 
Era Jews were to be found in every part of the Roman Empire. There 
were Jews at Rome in the days of Cicero, and a hundred years 
later there were considerable Jewish colonies as far away as Caul 
and Spain. In the last days of the Roman Empire, and under the 
subsequent Iwrbarian kingdoms. Jews made up a large part of the 
merchant class in the West. The Moslem invasion of Spain in the 
eighth century w’as a great Ixmn to the Jews, and the period of 
the Ommiad dvnasty in Spain (756-1031) is often considered the 
golden age of medieval JewTy, Enjoying great freedom throughout 
the peninsula, c-ountless Jews then flocked to Toledo, Cordova, and 
the other great cities of Moslem Spain, where they sometimes became 
wealthv and prominent. Many were merchants and artisans, but others 
entered the higher professions. Jewish physicians became cclebrati*d 
throughout the West, anil Jewish financiers sometimes held high 
offices in the state. Even the gradual reconquest of Spain did not 
alter the happv state of the Jews at first, for the early Christian kings 
were glad to make use of their serxices. There were also large 
colonies of Jews in southern France and the Rhineland, and a few 
even reached England. Like their kinsmen in Spain, the earlier Jews 
were largely artisans and traders, but in the twelfth and thirteenth 
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centuries they became conspicuous as moneylenders, rivaling the 

** Atout a hundred years before the birth of Christ, Jewish leaders Bible and 
had decided exactly xvhich books xvere to be regarded as inspired M.,hnoh 
Scriptures and had given final form to the books thus selected From 
tliat day to this all Jews have accepted the Hebrew Bible the 
Christian Old Testament-as the final court of appeal in religious 
matters. Nevertheless, Jews continuetl to think and write upon reli¬ 
gious themes, and a vast supplementary' literature gradually arose. 

The written Law (Torah) was set forth in the first five books of the 
Old Testament, but from early rimes other laws regarding religious 
ritual and daily life had been passed doxvn orally. During the two 
centuries before and after Christ, the rabbis (teachers) greatly de¬ 
veloped this oral tradition, and about a.d. 200 they xvrote out these 
other laws in the “Mishnah. 

Speculation and writing did not cease even then, and the next Talmud 
few centuries saw the appearance of a vast quantity of new materia . 
explaining and commenting upon the Torah and Mishnah. Eventually 
these new writings were collected in the enormous work now called 
the “Talmud." which appearetl in Babylonia about a.d. 500. The Tal¬ 
mud is a very' confused collection of all sorts of literature: legal 
decisions, pointed or edifying sarings, commentaries upon the Scrip¬ 
tures. excerpts from sermons, stories and legends about the rabbis and 
other great men or about the angels and God himself. Much of it 
seems like dead wood now. but other parts are admired today by 
Jews and Christians alike. 

Even the Talmud was not enough, and during the Middle Ages Roshi 
Jewish scholars and rabbis wrote copiously to explain the Talmud. 

Much of this writing was done in the East, in the happy days of the 
Abbassids. but the West too produci-d its commentators. Perhaps 
the most famous xvas Rabbi Solomon ben Isaac, commonly knoyvn 
as Rashi (1040-11(6). Rashi spent most of his life at Troyes, in 
France, where he served as rabbi while earning a livelihoo<l by tend¬ 
ing his vineyard. Though no great original thinker. Rashi is famous for 
his commentaries on Scripture and especially for those on the Talmud. 

Standard editions of the Talmud still include these commentaries, 
xvhich had a deep influence upon a few scholarly C:hristian writers 
of the late Middle Ages and upon the Protestant reformers. 

Far more important than Rashi was Moses Maimonides (1135- Maimonidei 
1204). A native of Cordova, his father provided him xvith teachers 
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who gave him an excellent general education—including an intro¬ 
duction to the Arabic commentators upon Aristotle—but who directed 
his attention especially to the Torah and the Talmud. When the 
fanatical .\lmohade dsmasW put an end to Moslem toleration of 
Jews, Maimonides withdrew to Fez, about 1160, and five years later 
he proceedetl to Cairo. His family fortune having been lost, he 
supported himself by practicing medicine, in which field his success 
was so great that he presently became personal physician to the 
great Saladin, enemy of the crusaders. His first book, an Arabic 
commentary on the Talmud, had been begun even before be left 
Spain, but his reputation rests largely upon his Guide for the Per- 
plexed. Like his contemporarx' and fellow Cordovan, the Moslem 
philosopher .\verroes (1126-1198; see page 319), Maimonides be¬ 
lieved firmly that there could be no real conflict between reason and 
revealed religion. Making much use of Aristotle’s scientific and meta¬ 
physical writings and the Arabic commentaries, as well as of the Old 
Testament and Talmud, he worked out an elaborate theory of the 
universe along purely rational lines. Maimonides is regarded as the 
greatest Jewish philosopher of the Nfiddle -Ages, and his writings were 
carefully studied by the Christian scholastic theologians of the next 
century. 

Not all the Jewish writers of medieval Europe were theologians 
or philosophers. There were poets as well, some of whom wrote on 
highly secular themes while others composed religious poems that 
are still used in the ritual of the synagogue. More important than 
these poets, at least for the cultural history of Europe, were the 
countless obscure scholars who carried .Arabic learning to Spain, 
helping Christian scholars learn .Arabic or translating Arabic treatises 
into Latin. These Jews were the middlemen who brought a new 
learning to medieval Europe. 

Christians and Jews 

Just as the patriotic emotions of medieval Christians attached 
themselves to the church, or the Christian Commonwealth, rather 
than to the kings and princes or to an abstraction known as their 
“country," and just as Moslems were patriotic to Islam, so medieval 
Jews centered their patriotism upon their religious community. This 
community could not be as closely organized as its rivals. Each town 
with an important Jewish population had its synagogue, however. 
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and a rabbi deeply read in the Scriptures and the Talmud. He was 
respected for his learning and piety, but he receised no salary, and 
he was e.xpectcd to cam his living as best he could. Each synagogue 
enjoyed great freedom, though of course each tried to follow the 
injunctions of the Mosaic Law. When differences arose, as was often 
the case, rabbis debated with each other, but there was no central 
authorit)' to enforce strict uniformity of thought or practice. Only 
the strong loyalty of all Jews to the traditions of their fathers pre¬ 
vented serious schisms. 

As the Jews had possessed no state of their own for many centuries, 
they had grown accustomed to being ruled by Gentiles, and in the 
Middle Ages their fondest dreams called only for being allowed to 
live according to their ancestral laws in exchange for paying taxes and 
not rebelling against the established secular authorities. At mo¬ 
ments in the past this ideal had almost been realized. The early 
Persians had not bothered the Jews, and except in times of active 
rebellion the Romans had not. Even during the great rebellions of 
66-70 and 115 and 135 they did not punish Jewish communities in 
peaceful parts of the Empire. Jews were even exempted by law from 
various serxices which they declared to be incompatible with their 
religion, such as oaths by the pagan gods or emperor w orship. There 
was a certain amount of anti-Semitism, especially in .\lexandria. but 
the imperial government usually did what it could to protect Jews 
from the fuiy of anti-Semitic mobs. 

The conversion of Constantine changctl all this. The Christian em¬ 
perors soon began issuing discriminatoiy laws against the Jews, forc¬ 
ing them to wear badges or distinctive clothing, permitting them to 
live only in certain parts of the city, called ghettos, and greatly limiting 
their right to build synagogues and their freedom of public worship. 
However, these laws were not always well enforced. The early Mos¬ 
lems perpetuated this svstem, applying the old discriminatory laws 
to Jews and Christians alike, but within a cenhiiy the Jews had bought 
back their freedom by paying a special tax. The Jews in Spain had 
suffered severely under the Visigoths, but the Moslem conquest re¬ 
stored their religious freedom under taxation. In the days of Charle¬ 
magne. and for more than two centuries thereafter, Jew's were not 
greatly bothered, even in the Christian West. 

The excitement attendant upon the crusades brought a tremendous 
upsurge of anti-Semitism. To many Christians it seemed stupid to 
go all the way to Palestine to butcher nonbelievers when so many 
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could be found right at home. Ever)' cnisadc was therefore accom¬ 
panied bv atrocious pogroms in western Europe, with the murder of 
hundreds or even thousands of Jews. It must lie added, however, 
that the bishops and other high authorities usually did what they 
could to protect the Jew’s, even admitting crowtis of them into their 
castles for shelter. On more than one occasion St. Bernard, the 
principal author of the Second Crusade, risketl his life trying to 
restrain mobs engaged in massacring Jews—even though his owm 
orator)' was, in the final analysis, responsible for the mob: he had 
underestimated the power of his ow'n eloquence and miscalculated its 
consequences. Out of these horrors sprang stories that have fed anti- 
Semitism ever since, such stories as those telling of the desecration of 
the Host or the slaying and ritual eating of Christian children at the 
Passover. St. Hugh of Lincoln was an English boy w'ho allegedly met 
this cruel fate in 1255 and w’hose stor)’ was piously retold by Chaucer 
at the end of the fourteenth century and by the gentle Charles Lamb 
in the nineteenth. 

The thirteenth century had even w’orse in store for the Jew’s. Inno¬ 
cent HI induced the Fourth Lateran Council (1215) to reenact all 
the anti-Jew’ish legislation of the late Roman Empire, reestablishing 
ghettos and special clothing for Jew's. Brutal kings, like John of 
England, seized Jewish property on the slightest pretext—or on none 
at all. Pogroms became common, even w’ithout cnisading excitement 
to explain them, and sometimes they w’ere instigatetl by parish 
priests or friars. Even so pious a man as St. Louis of France is 
reported by his devoted biographer to have remarked that while it 
might be worth while for a leametl doctor to argue with a Jew, 
there was nothing for a pious Christian to do but run him through 
with a sw’ortl. 

.\t the end of the thirteenth century a new phase of Jewish histor)' 
l)egan when Edward 1 of England ortlered all Jews to leave his 
kingdom (1290). Within twenty-five years the king of France and 
several German princes had followed this example. Some of the 
exiled Jew’s w’ent to Flanders or Spain, but the German Jews went 
in large numbers to Poland, where they were gladlv receised. In 
succeetling centiirics, all these various manifestations of anti-Semitism 
were repeated and intensifietl, but later ages had little to add that 
w’as new. The pattern was set in the thirteenth century. 

It must be admitted that the Jews formetl a serious problem for 
those who believed firmly in the Christian Commonwealth. They 
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stubbornly refused to accept Christianity-, which was regarded as the 
indispensable basis of all social order. They formed an empire within 
the Christian Commonwealth, just as the Christians had formed an 
empire within the Roman Empire. The Christians of the thirteenth 
century therefore accordetl them exactly the same treatment that 
early ChrisHans liad receiseil in the Roman Empire. Perhaps the 
C:hristians were more brutal than the Roman emperors had been-it 
was a more brutal age-but, like the emperors, they failed to destroy 
their victims. The story is not one of which Christians are likely to 
boast, yet it is hard to'see how a rough people, proud of their theo- 
cratic state, could be expected to act otherwise. Unfortunately, po¬ 
groms and Inquisitions seem to be essenHal features of such theo- 
cratic and ideological states as the Christian Commonwealth of the 
Middle Ages. 
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32. THE THREAD OF LEARNING 


Not all the thinking of medieval men can be con¬ 
sidered a part of the intellectual life of the Middle Ages. The great 
majority of people, then as now, were so preoccupied with their 
evervdav economic and social life that they had neither the time, nor 
the energs’, nor the necessary' mental equipment to do useful thinking 
in other fields. They went about repeating ideas which they had in¬ 
herited from Celtic or Germanic heathendom—just as today some 
people still insist that it is unlucky, or perhaps lucky, to plant 
potatoes in the dark of the moon. Such “folk wisdom guidctl the 
daily lives of medieval men to a very considerable e.\tent, but it 
need not be included in our sursey of the intellectual life of the 
period. We shall discuss only the higher levels of medieval thought. 

The tnilv significant thinking of every' age is done by the rather 
siirall minority of persons who make up the intellectual class. These 
men concern themselves profitably and fruitfully with weighty ques¬ 
tions as to what the world is really like atrd what things are really 
worth while. They are the scientists, scholars, philosophers, artists, 
and literar-v men, or else they study and appreciate the works of such 
men. Until recent times the members of this intellectual class have 
been rather few in number, but they are the men who best e.xpress 
the spirit of their age, and they have influenced the course of human 
events out of all proportion to their numbers. They and their ideas 
therefore deserve our careful attention. 

In undertaking a study of the intellectual class in the Middle .Ages- 
or of any other period in histoiy-we must begin by considering the 
composition of this class. As the thinking of each age bears the marks 
of the social class to which its intellectual leaders belong, we must 
know who these leaders were and whence they sprang. Who were the 
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people who wrote books, serious or otherwise, and more especially, 
what readers did they have in mind? \NTio employed artists and 
architects, thus setting standards of taste in the fine arts? Who pro¬ 
duced and criticized ideas that were of more than momentary im¬ 
portance? In a word, in what class of society did the thinkers and their 
patrons originate? 

The intellectual class at Athens had rested upon a comparatively 
broad base, including citizens of the middle as well as of the upper 
classes, financially and socially; in Republican Rome it was made up 
largely of the senatorial class, who were rich landowmers and states¬ 
men; and under the Empire it was recruited principally in the 
bureaucracy, whose members were slowly falling into routine and 
apathy. Because of the composition of its intellectual class, the think¬ 
ing of Pcriclean .Athens was democratic, humanitarian, experimental, 
and receptive to new ideas; tliat of the Roman Republic was sober, 
conserx'ative, and practical; and that of the Empire progressively be¬ 
came more and more jejune. 

During the greater part of the Middle Ages, the intellectual class 
of western Europe was drawn almost entirely from the Christian 
clergy. Monks wrote serious books for other monks to read; bishops 
were the important patrons of the arts; and the clergy served as 
arbiters in the clash of rival ideas. Members of the feudal aristocracy 
often played a secondary role, especially as the patrons of poets and 
artists, but not until the thirteenth century did lawyers and other 
representatives of the commercial class begin to influence the broader 
thinking of their day. New thought patterns then lx*gan to appear, 
and a new secular culture arose that found its first brilliant expression 
at the court of Frederick II in Palermo. Until that time the intellectual 
life of the Middle Ages had l)een dominated by the clergy. The in¬ 
tellectual problems del>ated, and the works of art produced, were 
ones in which this clergy happenetl to Ik* interested, and thought 
along other lines was actively discouraged. 

THE CLASSICAL HERITAGE OF THE MIDDLE AGES 

The lamp of learning burned very low in the West during the Dark 
Ages from 500 to 1000, and at times it seemed that the intellectual 
creations of more than a thousand years would be lost to mankind. 
We owe it largely to the church that this catastrophe was averted. 
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While many ignorant Christians expressed a low opinion of pagan 
culture, sneering at literature, philosophy, and the fine arts because 
they supposedly possessed no power to save men s souls, there had 
always been enlightened persons in the church who appreciated the 
greatness and value of classical culture. Others realized that a certain 
amount of literary culture was necessary if men were to study the 
Bible, read the Church Fathers, confute pagans, or even understand 
Christianity itself. A few of the clergy therefore retained this indis¬ 
pensable minimum of learning. 

Tbroughout the Dark .\ges monasteries were almost the sole refuge 
remaining for educated or partially educated men. Here were to be 
found tbe intellectual class of the early Middle Ages. Here men of 
scholarly tastes read books, copied books, wrote a few books of their 
own, and taught youths to read them. Though such monks were to be 
found scattered through western Europe, it is interesting to note that 
in the sixth and seventh centuries some of the most important 
monasteries, so far as the preservation of learning is concerned, were 
at its farthest comer, namely, Ireland, which had never been a part of 
the Roman Empire and which had remained almost untouched by 
classical culture in ancient times. 

Tbrojighout the Middle .\ges Latin remained the language of the 
church and of the intellectual class, and as Latin was now a foreign 
language to most men, grammars became necessary’ for those who 
wished to learn it. The grammarian Donahis, who WTOte alx)nt •‘J.'iO. 
was the standard authority, with Priscian, who lived 150 years later, 
coming second in importance. Pious persons sometimes regretted the 
fact that these pagan grammarians chose their examples of good 1-atin 
from writers who praised the pagan gods, but in spite of repeated 
efforts no one prodncwl a satisfactory substitute. 

While a few scholarly monks may have studied the great Latin 
classics sympathetically, others found what they wanted more easily 
in the works of the pagan compilers and abbre\iators who had 
flourished under the late Empire. Thus the beginner might receive 
his introduction to the liberal arts from a strange Irook entitled The 
Marriage of PhUolof'ij and Mercury. >\Titten by Martianus Capella 
early in the fifth century. Here everything is put in story form. We are 
told how the god Mercury married Philology (“I^ive of Learning"), 
to whom Apollo gave a wedding gift consisting of seven handmaidens 
who sy-mbolized the seven "liberal" arts: grammar, logic, rhetoric. 
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geometry, arithmetic, astronomy, and music. The remainder of 
Capella’s book, or more than three-quarters of the whole, is given over 
to long speeches in which each of the personified arts elaborates upon 
her contributions to human knowledge. Capella apparently gave his 
book this bizarre fonn as a pedagogical device, just as petlagogues 
sometimes use similar tricks today in order to sugiu'-coat the pill and 
make learning seem easy. To us the book seems intolerably childish 
and dull, but it was widely used in the Middle .^ges as an intro<luction 
to learning. 

Boethius (48(k-524) was another of those who transmitted pagan 
culture to the Middle Ages. Being one of the few Greek scholars in 
the West, he translated into Latin two of Aristotle's five treatises on 
logic—thereby providing the West with all it knew of Aristotle until 
the twelfth centurv'—as well as a commentarv’ by the Neo-Platonic 
philosopher, Porphyiy (see page 2.56). He also wrote books of his 
own on the liberal arts, especially arithmetic and geometrv’, and a 
famous work entitled The Consolation of Philosophy. In the latter 
he followed CapeUa’s plan by personifying Philosophy and telling 
a story as background for her pious reflections. It is impossible to say 
whether or not Boethius was a Christian, but even if he conformed 
outwardly, he was at heart a Neo-Platonist. For manv years he 
basked in the favor of Theodoric the Ostrogoth, but at last he fell 
under suspicion, he was imprisoned, and finally he was executed. It 
was while in prison awaiting death that he wrote the Consolation. 
Early in the Middle Ages this book was translated into English 
(.Anglo-Saxon) by King .Alfred the Great, and again by Chaucer at 
the end of that period. 

.Another of Theotloric’s favorites was Cassiodonis (died about 568), 
who served him faithfully for many years as secretary. Several years 
after the king's death, Cassiodorus retired to a monastery, where he 
wrote numerous books, some on Gothic historv' and some on the 
liberal arts. His large and popular work on Human and Divine 
Letters contains, among other things, a full account of the seven 
liberal arts. Another "transmitter" was Isidore of Seville (c. 560-636), 
who compiled an encyclopedia by copying out passages from Pliny 
and various writers of the late Empire. He was more interested in 
the mystical meanings of things than he was in facts, and he showed a 
positive genius for selecting bad authors to copy, but his work 
seemed valuable to medieval men because it mixed edification with 
learning—albeit with false learning. 
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Absorbing the Legacy 

The men who prepared these compendiums of ancient learning 
were themselves Romans of the old stock, even though most of them 
had embraced Christianity. They made available to their contempora¬ 
ries the heritage of antiquity, yet their barbarian successors were 
slow' in absorbing the legacy. Only a few monks, scattered widely 
over the face of Europe, desiretl even so modest an amount of learn¬ 
ing as these works prosided. But as social conditions became more 
firmly established under the Merovingian kings, men began to ap¬ 
preciate the culture of ancient times and to make serious efforts of 
their own along similar lines. Thus Gregory of Tours (.538-594) 
compiled a History of the Franks, from which we learn most of 
what w'e know about that time, but he complained in his atrocious 
Latin that almost no one was left to cany on the traditions of culture. 

It w'as in the British Isles that medieval men first made notable 
progress in absorbing the legacy of antiquity. The .\nglo-Saxons 
had received their Christianitv’ from two rival sources. Irish mission¬ 
aries had invaded northwest England from the island of Iona, and 
somesvhat later (in 597) a band of monks from Rome established 
themselves at Canterbury in the southeast. The Roman variety of 
Christianitv’—which differed appreciably from the Irish—eventually 
triumphed, but each did something to infect a few English Christians 
with a love of learning. 

A centurv' later the V'enerable Bede (67:3-7.35) was the most bril¬ 
liant intellectual light of England, and indeed of all western Europe. 
Bom in northeastern England, perhaps the son and certainly the 
grandson of unbaptized pagans. Bede grew up iii the monasteiy at 
Jarrow, and there he passed his whole life, except when absent on 
a few official missions. He tells us that his greatest delight was 
teaching others, and his writings show that he was a highly learned 
man. He WTOte excellent Latin, though it was a second language to 
him. (Gregory of Tours, on the other hand, wrote the same Latin 
that he spoke—the only language he knew.) Bede also knew some 
Greek, and possibly he had a smattering of Hebrew. His writings 
cover many fields: commentaries on the Scriptures, grammar, works 
on chronology and the calendar, biographies, and discnissions of 
scnentific matters based largely upon Isidore of Seville. But Bede is 
best known for his Ecclesiastical History of England. The b<x)k is 
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justly praised as one of the finest histories WTitten during the Middle 
Ages, and until quite recently it remained the source of almost all 
our knowledge of early Anglo-Saxon times. 

Meantime British missionaries had been evangelizing the Con¬ 
tinent and founding monasteries which quickly took the lead in 
spreading a knowledge of classical antiquit)'. Thus St. Columban 
(543-615) founded monasteries at St. Gall in Switzerland and Bobbin 
in northern Italy, both of which became famous for their libraries. 
Other Irish and English monks followed, among them St. Boniface 
(680-754), whose monastery at Fulda, in central Germany, became 
another great center of learning. 

Such was the situation when Charlemagne began to rule in 768. 
Though himself unable to read or \STite. Charles spoke Latin fluently, 
and he was interested in education as a means of improxing the 
church and its clergy. He therefore continued the work of these 
British monks. \\"hile in Italy in 781 he met an English scholar named 
Alcuin, whom he invited to establish a school at .Aachen for training 
the higher clerg)' and the sons of great nobles. .Alcuin (735-804), 
who had been trained by disciples of Bede, presently collected a 
remarkable group of educated men at this palace school. .After 
Alcuin himself, the most famous was Einhard, a German whose de¬ 
lightful Life of Charlcmafine bears witness to its author’s deep 
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study of the Latin classics, especially Suetonius. The leaders of this 
school inaugurated what is often called the "CaroUngian Renaissance,” 
a true "rebirth" of learning. 

Charlemagne also ordered the establishment of two other varieties 
of schools. 'The first were monastery schools where novices were 
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trained to be monks, the second, cathedral schools conducted by 
bishops to train youths planning to enter the secular clerg)'. In each 
case, the curriculum was quite limited. First of all, the student had 
to learn Latin, the language of instruction in the schools. .\s soon 
as he had learned enough Latin to understand what was said, the 
young man undertook a study of the seven liberal arts, or at least of 
some of them. Ever since the days of Boethius and Cassiodorus. these 
arts had been divided into Uvo groups, known respectively as the 
trivium and the quadricium, the threefold way and the fourfold. 

The triviutn consisted of grammar, rhetoric, and logic, by which 
the student principally improved his abilitv’ to handle Latin—though 
he leametl bv rote rather than by the extensive reading of Latin 
literature. The quadrivium included arithmetic, geometry, astron¬ 
omy, and music. Arithmetic taught the student to do sums and 
multiply, which was not so easy as it might seem when done with 
Roman numerals (see page 317 n.). Geometry gave rules for measur¬ 
ing fields and the like, but only a few of Euclid's theorems were 
then known in the West; perhaps a little geography was included 
under geometry. Astronomy taught something of how the sun, moon, 
and stars supposedly revolved around the earth, enabletl men to 
calculate the date of Easter, and guided their speculations as to the 
exact location of heaven and hell. \Vhen the young monk or priest 
had completed this course of study, he was adequately ediicatctl. 

He could read the Bible and the liturgical books (lxx)ks giving prayers 
and directions for conducting services in churches or monasteries), 
and he was prepared to continue his studies, if he wnshetl, by reading 
the Latin Fatliers, especially the writings of Pope Gregory I, but also 
those of Ambrose, Jerome, and Augustine. 

THE TWELFTH-CENTURY RENAISSANCE 
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This thin intellectual diet was the best that the early Middle ,\ges 
had to offer. Charlemagne’s monastic and cathedral schools had 
left much to be desired, both in equipment and in the quality and 
intellectual interests of teachers and pupils. Moreover, these schools 
declined sadlv during the later ninth and early tenth centuries. New 
waves of barbarian invaders overwhelmed western Europe, but rela¬ 
tive peace returned in the second half of the tenth century. Though 
the Emperor Otto I (936-973) resumed Charlemagne's program of 
encouragement to learning, little progress was made in his day. A 
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hundred years later, however, Europe began to show the new energy 
that produced a rising population, better farming, the revival of trade, 
the growth of cities, the cnisadcs, and the papal monarchy. This new 
energy can also be obsersetl in the intellectual life of western Europe, 
where it stimulated the "Renaissance of the Twelfth Centurv’. This 
tsvelfth-centurv Renaissance was far more important than the feeble 
rebirth of learning in the eighth centur.' that is called the Carolingian 
Renaissance, and though less widely heraldetl by historians, it was 
perhaps as significant as the more famous “Italian Renaissance of 
the fifteenth century. A vigorous new life appeared in virtually every 
field of intellectual endeavor, and never again did Europe’s intel¬ 
lectual leaders descend to the abysmal depths thev' had occupied 
during the Dark Ages. 

Even before the opening of the twelfth century, businessmen in 
the cximmunes had begun to feel the need for more education than 
was available to laymen in those days. Every' merchant could make 
good use of reading, writing, and arithmetic, and there was a constant 
demand for notaries who could draw up contracts and other legal 
doc'uments in gootl Latin. .At just this time, too. the kings Ix'gan 
to use the services of educated lav'men in their bureaucracies. In 
the earlier Middle .Ages the kings had relied largely upon the higher 
clergy to man their offices, but frequent quarrels between church and 
state made them reluctant to employ' so many servants of the church. 
An etlucated layman might therefore achieve a brilliant career at 
court, and before long education even came to enjoy a prestige value. 
Ambitious young laymen therefore wished to leani how to write 
good I.atin, and they wanted to know many things not included 
in the old Irivittm and qtiadrivium. Moreover, when wealthy laymen 
Ix'gan to Ixjast of their literary education, the clergy too liad to appear 
whicated if they wished to retain the respect of their more influential 
parishioners. The revival of commerce thus raised educational stand- 
arils for both clergy and laity and led directly to the twelfth-century 
Renaissanc-e. 

The Benedictine monks were not prepared to lead in this intellec¬ 
tual revival. In fact, the great monasteries that formerly had been 
important centers of education were now entering upon a period of 
decline. Famous abbeys, once the home of the intellectual leaders of 
Europe, lost their preeminence, and the founders of new orders, 
such as the Cistercians, were not inclined to emphasize the intellectual 
virtues. Moreover, the monasteries usually were located in remote and 
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secluded spots, far from the haunts of men, where the active life of 
the new world easily passed them by. 

The cathedral schools were more fortunate. Being located in the 
cities, they were close to the great centers of the new life of the 
twelfth centurv'. In these cities las-men and ecclesiastics were con¬ 
stantly t'oming and going, and new ideas were freely bandied about. 
Benedictines like Betle had been brilliant teachers, but as they taught 
only nosices entering the monasterj’ their pupils were never numerous, 
and the type of education they imparted did not change greatly 
from generation to generation. The cathedral schools, on the other 
hand, were concenied primarily with preparing young men to be 
parish priests. Presumably tnany of the pupils would return to their 
native villages, where life went on much as before, but others would 
l>e attached to the churches of the intellectually active and rapidly 
growing towns. The students who attended the cathedral schools 
usually were more alert intellectually than those who sought the 
retirement of monastic life, and they called for a new type of edu¬ 
cation. Often these schools received lay pupils who sought a general 
education, such as the clerg)' too required in the new days. Sometimes, 
too. communes organized public or private schools for this new type 
of student. 

The teachers in these schools usually were ordainetl priests, but 
primarily they were etlucated men who de\oted their lives to etlu- 
cating others. Tlie lx“st of them held broad views of the world aiul 
man, and they thought deeply upon the problems of what to teach 
and how to teach it effi*cti\ely. Tlie curriculum of their schools was 
broadened, aiul their teaching methods were far Ix’tter than those 
usetl in the monastic schools. The cathedral schools at Chartres 
and Orleans. Paris and C.'ologne. Irecame the l>est educational institu¬ 
tions in Euro|x*, with the most famous teachers, the largest and Ix'st 
libraries, and the ablest students of the day. 

These cathedral schools paid greater attention to the classic l,atin 
writers, iiotablv Cicero, N'ergil, and Ovid, than hatl iH-en customarv in 
monasteries during the Dark .Ages. Perhaps their primars' purpose 
was to teach men to write lK*tter Liitin than had formerly beeji u.sed. 
but occasionally the study of these writers inspirixi pupils with an 
appreciation and love of classic literature and introduced them to 
itleas not encouraged by the old curriculum. The greatest classical 
scholar of the century was an Englishman. John of Salisbiirv' (c. 
1115-1180), who had acrpiired his taste for the classics when a student 
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at Chartres. He seized as secretary' to several successive archbishops 
of Canterbur)’ in the daN’s of Henry H, who sent him on diplomatic 
missions to Rome and elsewhere, and in his last years he returned to 
Chartres as bishop. He was no cloistered pedant but a man well 
acquainted with the important people of his day and a humanist 
interested in everything that is human. He apparently had studied 
almost every classic Latin writer whose works are available today, 
but he knew no Greek. 

Roman Law 

The advance of commerce led to a revival of Roman law. The 
codification of this law in the Corpus Juris Cicilis bv the Emperor 
Justinian (see page 216) had been completed in 533. but the coile 
was not widely used in the western pro\inces. The north continued 
to live under the Gennanic law of the invaders while Italy, southern 
France, and Spain preser>ed the pre-Justinian law of Rome. Various 
codes drawTi up by the barbarian kings for their Roman subjects—such 
as the Lex Romana Visigolhorum—permitted these subjects to con¬ 
tinue Using under the older Roman law, which tlierefore never dietl 
out completely in the south. Even here, however, the old law was 
badly preserved in excerpts and summaries, and it presently degen¬ 
erated into a customary law deeply tincturetl with Germanic and 
feudal ideas. 

The merchants of the eleventh and twelfth centuries were much 
dissatisfied w'ith this state of affairs. The feudal law under which they 
lived did not adequately cover questions arising almost daily in com¬ 
mercial life, and it varied from country' to country', perhaps even from 
city to city. Knowledge of the old Roman law' was best preserved in 
Italy, in whose communes merchants w'cre constantly invoking its 
provisions. Early in the twelfth century a certain Inierius (c. 1060- 
1125) lectured at Bologna on the Coqms Juris Civilis, but he certainly 
w'as not the first to do so. Students flocked to his classroom. W'here 
he read and explained Justinian’s texts. He and his successors filled 
the margins of their copies of the cotie with notes or explanations, 
calletl "glosses,” which were later published separately. These “glos¬ 
sators" of the tw'elfth century resurrectetl the studv of Roman ci\il 
law. 

The revival of Roman law was of great interest to others beside the 
merchants. Frtxlerick Barbarossa made Justinian’s absolutism a prec¬ 
edent for his own aspirations in that direction, and he used it to 
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jusdh’ his attacks upon the communes and the papacy. At the same 
time, Arnold of Brescia justified his revolution in Rome by insisting 
that the Roman emperors, including Constantine and Justinian, had 
ruled by the authorid' of the Roman people—not by that of God. 
Students and traders soon carried knowledge of the Corpus Juris 
bej’ond the .\lps. and in the thirteenth century it became firmly 
established in southern France-which was known as the “land of 
written law," as opposed to northern France where Germanic “ms- 
tomary law” prevailed. As early as the days of Henry II Roman law 
reach^ England but it was not well received and it never took 
deep root there. Nevertheless, its broad principles sometimes in¬ 
fluenced the lawyers who helped Edward I in his great legislative 
acti\ity at the end of the next century. Even the church authorities 
were impressed. Canon law (codified by Gratian of Bologna about 
1140; see page .509) absorbed the principles of Roman ci\il law, and 
the great popes of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries all had l>een 
trainctl in civil as well as canon law. 

The revival of Roman law was an event of importance for the 
intellectual class of western Europe as w'ell as for the merchants 
and kings. Roman law presentetl a beautibilly articulated system of 
ideas, purely secular, humane and objective, far more impressive 
intcllectuallv than the writings of Martianus Capella and the other 
“transmitters," and as authoritative in its field as were the Church 
Fathers in theirs. For the first time in several centuries medieval men 
had something really new to think about. The lawyers who studied 
this law became a separate caste in socnety, thus rivaling the clergy, 
and thev’ clearlv were memlxjrs of the intellectual class. The mon¬ 
opoly of the clergy upon intellectual leadership had been broken. 

Translations from the Arabic and Creek 

Roman lawyers were not alone in bringing new ideas to Europe 
in the twelfth century. As we have already seen (page 318), Islamic 
science was far superior to that of the Christians in the early Middle 
Ages, and a few Christians were dimly aware of its superiority. Thus 
Gerbert of Aurillac. whom the Emperor Otto III made Pope Sylvester 
II (999-1003) and who was unquestionably the most learned man of 
his day in the West, had \isited Spain in his youth and had there 
discovered something of Arabic mathematics. He is credited with 
reintroducing the abacus into the West (though used by the Romans, 
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it had been forgotten in the early Middle Ages), and though ap¬ 
parently he knew no Arabic, he learned a little about Islamic as¬ 
tronomy. These accomplishments were enough, however, to give him 
the dangerous reputation of being a magician who had sold his 
soul to the devil, and few of Europe’s intellectual leaders cared to 
follow in his steps. 

The crusaders learned much from the Moslems, but they ordi¬ 
narily were not men of an intellectual type, and Palestine was a poor 
place in which to study the best .\rabic science and philosophy. 
Sicily was the scene of closer intellectual contacts between Christians 
and Moslems, especially in the days of the Norman kings and under 
the Emperor Frederick II. but it was primarily in Spain that Chris¬ 
tians acquired the learning of the Moslems. The reconquest of 
Toletlo (1085) attracted the attention of western Christendom to that 
city, and early in the tsvelfth centuiy European scholars began flock¬ 
ing thither in quest of .Arabic Ixmks. These men were especially 
interested in mathematics, astronomy, and medicine, but they pres¬ 
ently discoverctl the .Arabic translations of .Aristotle and the com¬ 
mentaries of Moslem philosophers. Translators then put many of 
these books into Latin, usually with the aid of Jewish scholars. 

One of the first of these translators was an Englishman. .Adelard of 
Bath, who as a young man had studied in the cathedral school at 
Tours and taught at Laon, in northen France. Beginning about 1109 
he traveliil for seven years in Sicily, .Asia Minor, and S>Tia. and later 
in Spain, lie translated Euclid's Geometry, several others works on 
mathematics (including one on trigonometry), and bonks on astron¬ 
omy and philosophy. .Apparently .Adelard was a layman, and his 
writings showed that he preferred free inquiry and rational criticism 
to the customary blind acceptance of authority. .A more prolific trans¬ 
lator was the Italian Gerard of Cremona, who is credited with 
translating almost a hundretl books before his death at Toledo in 1187. 
Before the end of the century Europi^an scholars had available to 
them Euclid. Ptolemy (the Crc>ek astronomer and geographer ), the 
mathematics and astronomy (and astrology) of the .Arabs, the medi¬ 
cine of Galen, Hippocrates, and Avicenna, and the whole text of 
Aristotle. Moreover our “Arabic numerals.” introduced at this time, 
greatly simplified the processes of arithmetic. 

The twelfth centuiy' also witnesserl the beginning of translation 
from the Greek. The earliest texts to be translated were theological 
treatises, but presently Sicily produced Latin versions of a few of 
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Plato's dialogues and of the three Aristotelian treatises on logic that 
Boethius had missed. Tliese were followetl, shortly after 1200. by 
translations of .Aristotle’s scientific works, and later in the thirteenth 
century' came the Politics, the Ethics, and the Rhetoric. By this time 
the whole of Aristotle had Ix-en translated from the Arabic as well, 
which gave the \\>st two parallel versions of that philosopher s works. 
Neither of these versions was very accurate, yet like the Corpus Juris 
Civilis and the works of .Arabic mathematicians and philosophers, 
thev gave a stimulus to European thinking along scientific, philo¬ 
sophical. and theological lines that ushered in a new age. But even 
this was not the whole contribution of the fertile twelfth cenhiry 
to the intellectual history of western Europe: we have still to consider 
the rise of universities. 
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The social and intellectual changes that swept over 
western Europe in the bvelfth century brought with them a great 
expansion of the learned professions. During the Dark Ages, Europe’s 
reputable physicians were mostly Spanish Jews who had studied 
under .Arabian masters and who sersed only princes, bishops, and 
other rich patrons. Ordinaiy people depended upon priests and monks 
for medical aid. and monkish medicine consistetl largely of incanta¬ 
tions supplemented by a few old wives’ nostnims handed down from 
antiquity. WTien knowledge of .Arabian medicine begun to seep into 
Europe, rich burghers demanded the ser\ices of men professionally 
skilleil in this new knowlerlge. .A caste of physicians was thus calletl 
into being. .At the same time, a caste of professional lawyers was 
appearing in the communes. Years of study were necessaiy before a 
man was qualified to practice medicine or law, and the old monastic 
and cathedral schools were not prepared to offer instruction in these 
new fields. 'The resulting need for schools of a new sort led to the 
rise of universities. 

Europe’s first medical school was at Salerno, south of Naples in 
Italv, not far from the Moslem centers of Sicily. Here medicine was 
taught as early as the eleventh century' by a certain Constantine the 
African (d. 1087), who translated several books from the Arabic. In 
later times Jewish or Moslem physicians did much of the teaching 
there. In the twelfth century another medical school was cstabli.shcd 
at Montpellier, in southern France. As this city then belonged to 
the king of Aragon, it profited from close contacts with Jews and 
Moslems in Spain. Meantime Bologna had become famous as a 
center for the study of Roman law, sought by students from all 
parts of Europe, and during the twelfth and early thirteenth centuries 
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similar schools were founded elsewhere. Professors from Bologna 
began to lecture at Padua in 1222; two years later the Emperor 
Frederick II founded a university at Naples, summoning his profes* 
sors from Bologna; and before 1230 similar universities were estab¬ 
lished at Toulouse in southern France and at Salamanca in Spain. 

The University of Paris had a rather different historv’. In the twelfth 
century there were three important schools in the city, one of which 
was attached to the cathedral of Notre Dame, one to the abbey of St. 
\'ictor, and one to that of Ste. Genevieve. Late in the century other 
professors began lecturing in the city on law and medicine. The 
cathedral school, like the cathedral itself, was located on an island in 
the Seine, but the other teachers held forth on the southern or left 
bank of the riser, where students presently became so numerous that 
they filletl all that part of the city. From that day to this, the rive 
gauche, or “left bank," of the Seine has been the student section of 
Paris, the seat of her world-famous schools. It is still called the 
“Latin Quarter” because of the language spoken by professors and 
students in those days. 

As England ditl not then offer educational opportunities equal to 
those on the Continent, many Englishmen (such as Adelard of Bath 
and John of Salisbury) went to study in France, where some of them 
achieved high distinction. Late in the rivelfth century a body of these 
scholars rettimed to England and began lecturing at Oxford. Several 
years later, in 1209, some of the Oxford scholars seceded and settled 
at Cambridge. Heretofore universities had inNiiriably been locate<l 
in important cities, but the sites of the two English universities had 
not been important, either educationally or ecclesiastically, and no 
one knows why Oxford and Cambridge were selected as universitx’ 
towns. No other universities appeared in England until the nineteenth 
century. The German universities were late in starting. The univer¬ 
sity at Prague (now in Czechoslovakia) was founded in 1347 while 
Heidelberg, the earliest in what is now Germany, dates only from 
1385. Just as Bologna serxed as model for the universities of southern 
Europe, those of the north followed Paris. 

Teachers, pupils, and lectures were not enough to make a univer¬ 
sity. There had to be a formal organization as well, and usually the 
university' received a formal charter from some high authority in 
church or state—though this charter might not be given until long 
after the schools had won fame as centers of learning. Sometimes the 
students formed the first recognized associations, sometimes the pro- 
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fessors. The Latin word for a corporation was onffcrsitoi—literally, 
all those sharing membership in the association—and such an associa¬ 
tion of students or professors was called a universitas scfwlarium or a 
uniciTst/os magistrontm. It is from these phrases that our word 
“university” is derived. 
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When the presence of large numbers of foreign students in a tONsm 
tempted citizens to charge exorbitant prices for food and lodging, 
the students in self-defense organized themselves into corporations 
or, as they usually said, into “nations.” At Bologna there were two 
such nations, the Cismontani, or Italians, and the Transmontani, or 
foreigners: other universities sometimes had four or more nations. 
These student organizations hired the professors, required them to 
lecture regularly, and specified what each should teach. In those 
days students were earnest young men who insisted upon getting 
what they paid for. 

At Paris, on the other hand, professors organized four corporations, 
called faculties, based on the subjects they taught; arts, law, medicine, 
and theology. The most important dutv' of these corporations was to 
decide who should have the right to teach. ,\t first the bishop, or 
one of his agents, had conferretl this right, but during the twelfth 
centurv' it came to be granted by the corporation after its members 
had given the candidate a searching examination. Those who passed 
the examinations, and were admitted to the corporation, received 
degrees which s'aried with the different faculties: a man might be¬ 
come a "master of arts" (Magister artium, M.A.), or a “doctor” in 
the other faculties (Legum doctor, LI,.I).; Medicime doctor. M.D.; 
Sanctae theologiae doctor, S.T.D.). In those davs the bachelor’s de¬ 
gree was of little importance, merely entitling its holder to a.ssist a 
professor by giving occasional lectures. 

At first these academic degrees gave their possessors the right to 
teach only at the place where they were grantetl. but in the next 
century popes (or occasionally kings) began to recognize c-ertain 
universities as so excellent that their graduates might teach anywhere. 
A school thus signally honored was known as a studium gcneralc, 
a place of study for scholars from all parts of Christendom. .\ papal 
bull of Cregorv’ I.\ granted this honor to the University of Toulouse 
in 1229, and other bulls follower! during the centurv’, until the oldest 
and most famous of all universities, Bologna and Paris, deemed it 
worth while to request such papal recognition in 1292. Oxford and 
Padua never bothered to apply, but their graduates enjoyed the same 
privileges. These stadia generalia were the great universities of the 
Middle .Ages. 

At Paris and most other universities, by far the largest part of the 
students studied under the faculty of arts, seeking what we today 
call a "general education.” They studied the old seven liberal arts. 
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supplemented to some extent, perhaps, by the new knowledge derived 
from the Arabs. The other faculties of the university resembled our 
graduate schools, for only students with an arts degree were admitted. 
The professors of law lectured on the Corpus Juris Civilis, and used 
Cratian’s Decretum for canon law. The professors of medicine ex¬ 
pounded Hippocrates, Galen, and the works of various Moslem 
physicians, notably Avicenna, but there was little laboratorv’ or clin¬ 
ical work. The professors of theology taught the textbook of Peter 
Lombard (to whom we shall return shortly) and in the thirteenth 
century they wTote compendius treatises, called Summae, which 
covered the whole field and have served as standard guides to 
Catholic theology ever since. A good student might expect to receive 
his master of arts degree when about twenty years old. after which 
he would spend several more years in study if he wished a degree 
in law or medicine, and even longer if he wished to become a doctor 
of theology. 

Not all universities boasted all four faculties. Salerno apparently 
taught nothing but medicine; Bologna taught both civil and canon 
law, and later added medicine, but while instruction was offered 
in the liberal arts, this field was rather neglected. Padua and most of 
the other southern universities taught law and medicine, giving 
only minor attention to the arts. At Paris there were four faculties, 
with theology recognized as the queen of all. In 1219, however, the 
pope forbade the teaching of civil law there. The blow was not 
serious, for northern France was in the “land of customary law,” 
where Roman law did not prevail. Roman law was taught at Orl^ns, 
Montpellier, and elsewhere, but only canon law at Paris. The English 
universities taught the arts and theology but left legal training to the 
Inns of Court at London. 

The problem of finding lodging for students was always a serious 
one. Some students rented rooms, others might find places in mon¬ 
asteries, but the majority occupied miserable quarters. Philanthropic 
men therefore built dormitories in which a few students could live 
at modest cost or perhaps at no charge at all. One such foundation 
was due to Robert de Sorbon, confessor to Louis IX, who in 1257 per¬ 
suaded the king to erect a dormitory for sixteen students of theology. 
This was expanded from time to lime until it became a center for the 
whole theological faculty.* Several other endowed dormitories, called 

* It thus ciunc about that in the late .Middle Ages and down through the eight¬ 
eenth century the faculty of theology at Paris was ordinarily spoken of as ^the 
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“colleges," were presently added until a hundred years later they 
numbered about forty at Paris. Similar “colleges" appeared at Oxford 
and Cambridge in the thirteenth century. As the university had no 
buildings of its own, it lx‘came customary to give instruction in these 
buildings. Every college came to have its oxsm staff of teachers, to 
each of whom certain students were assigned for all their instruction, 
and the “university" became a rather abstract thing, hiring a few 
professors to lecture publicly, giving examinations, and granting 
degrees. This system was long ago superseded except at Oxford and 
Cambridge. 

Academic Freedom 

The sojourn of a large number of youthful students in a town or 
city created other problems that were not easily solved. Many of the 
young fellows were full of high spirits and spent much of their time 
drinking, (piarreling, and fighting. Friends fought with each other, na¬ 
tion fought against nation, and the most fun of all came from the “town 
and gown" riots in which students (wearing academic caps and 
gowns) fought with townsmen—often with swords. Naturally the town 
authorities sided with their fellow citizens, and the university authori¬ 
ties trietl to defend the students. .After a serious riot in 1229. during 
which the Paris police killed a number of students, it was agreed that 
there-after students should be subject only to the universitv authori¬ 
ties. The official justification of this measure lay in the claim that 
the schools were religious establishments and that, theoretically at 
least, the students were young men preparing to enter the clergy: 
they should therefore enjoy “benefit of clergy," which implied the 
right to be tried in church courts. This arrangement was soon adopted 
by other universities, and even in the nineteenth century some Ger¬ 
man universities still maintained their own jails for students. 

A more important freedom was freedom for the professors to teach 
what they believed true and for the university to appoint whomever 
it chose to professorships. Here too Paris took the lead. When the 
bishop of Paris tried to impress his views upon the university, the 

Sorhonne.” This faculty, long since fallen into decay, was abolished in 1792. The 
sumptuous buildine in Paris now called the Sorbon'ne, buik in 18S4-1889 on the 
site of the old Sorbonne. is now used by the unisersity for classes in the liberal 
arts and sciences, the library, and sections of what we would call the graduate 
school. By giving its name to this branch of the University of Paris, it has again 
spread the Tame of Robert de Sorbon throughout the teamed world. 
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professors appealed to the pope, who gladly inters'ened and silenced 
the bishop. Before long, however, he was trying to dictate to the 
university himself, as when he forbade the study of Roman law. 
(Students of this law were likely to become secular and anticlerical.) 
Somewhat later he tried to prohibit teaching the philosophy of Aris¬ 
totle. He also tried to fill professorships, especially those in theology, 
with IDominican and Franciscan friars, who were under his direct 
control. Toward the middle of the thirteenth century’ the question 
became acute when the university limited the number of friars who 
could hold professorships. The Italian universities had similar con¬ 
flicts with the papacy at times, even though they did not teach 
theology, but in England the universities were less frequently troubled, 
partly perhaps because Oxford then was under the bishop of Lincoln, 
who lived a hundred miles away. The controversy thus begun is 
still with us. On countless other occasions politicians and ecclesiastics 
have attempted to limit academic freedom, but only in the more 
backward countries have they succeetled for long—or rather, those 
countries where they succeeded soon became backward. 

The thirteenth century was the great century for metlieval universi¬ 
ties, and at this time Paris clearly led them all. It has been estimated 
that as many as four thousand students w’ere then regularly in at¬ 
tendance, coming from all the countries of western Europe. The 
most brilliant scholars of Europe taught there, and many of the 
most prominent persons in church and state had passed their student 
days at this famous university. In fact, it was a common boast in 
Paris that while Germany might have the imperium (rule) and Italy 
the sacerdotium (priesthood) France surpassed them all with the 
studium (learning). 

MEDIEVAL SCHOLARSHIP 

.Medieval w'ays of thought differed widely from ours. Under the 
feudal ss’stem all political authority descended from the king through 
the great nobles and their vassals to the lord of the manor. The king 
was in no sense a representative of the people, employed by them 
to perform various useful serxices, nor did he deign to derive his 
authoritx’ from them: he derived it from God. Likewise in the church, 
authority descended from the pope through the archbishops and 
bishops to the parish priest. In theory at least, the local priest was 
not a man hired by his parishioners to preside at public w’orship, to 
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organize church affairs, and perhaps to help men make up their minds 
on theological and other questions: he was an official sent by higher 
authorities to tell them what was what, and they were supposed to 
accept unquestioningly whatever he told them, because it really came 
from God himself. Everything was highly authoritarian, the exact 
opposite of what is expected in a modem democracy 

Similar conditions prevailed in the world of thought. It rarely 
occurred to anyone in the early Middle Ages to seek new knowledge 
by investigating nature. Men merely tried to leam what the authori¬ 
ties had said-and these authorities were the Church Fathers and the 
compilers who had lived under the late Roman Empire. Even the 
twelfth-century translations of Aristotle. Euclid, and Galen did not 
ordinarily alter their fundamental attitudes and thought patterns: 
men merely substituted these new authorities for the old ones. Like¬ 
wise, it was unisersally believed that the tniths of religion had l)een 
revealed by God. not discovered by men. and that this revelation had 
been made, once and for all. in remote times and places. All that 
medieval scholars hoped to do was to preserve intact the legaev 
they had inherited from earlier times. But when w’e compare the 
knowledge and learning they thus inherite<l from classical antiquity 
with that which their barbarian ancestors had possessed, we are not 
surprised that the splendor of their Christian inheritance rather over¬ 
whelmed them, preventing criticism. 

This medieval approach to knowledge encourageil certain types of 
thinking at the expense of others. When a modem scientist attacks a 
problem, he gathers as much specific information as he can bv ob¬ 
servation and experiment, after which he attempts to formulate a 
general h\qx)thesis to explain the facts he has gathered. This hypoth¬ 
esis, however, is always provisional and subject to revision in the 
light of further discoveries. The reasoning by which he thus advances 
from specific facts to a general hv^pothesis is calletl “intluctive logic." 
The medieval man. on the other hand, first sought for general prin¬ 
ciples. which he accepted on authority, and then applied them as 
best he could to the question at issue, using what is known as “de¬ 
ductive logic." (An extreme example: “All men arc mortal; Socrates 
is a man; therefore. Socrates is mortal." The reasoning iindoubtedlv 
is correct, but how did the medieval logician make sure that ail 
men really are mortal? By invoking the authoriW of some ancient 
author, not by studying mortalitv- statistics.) The man using deductive 
logic assumes that knowledge trickles down from the general to 
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the particular; inductive logic builds up from the particular to the 
general. Medieval men believed that scientific knowledge, like polit¬ 
ical authoritv or religious truth, trickled doum from on high, where¬ 
as in modem democracies men believe that general truths, like 
political authority, are built up from individual observations. In 
studying the thought of medieval scholars and scientists we must 
constantly bear in mind their unhesitating acceptance of this “trickle 
down” theory as to the origin of all knowledge. 

Scholasticism 

Throughout the Middle .‘\ges theology was hailed as the “queen 
of the sciences,” and it received the careful attention of the most 
brilliant scholars and thinkers of the time, but men were interested 
in many other intellectual matters as well. There was endless discus¬ 
sion and dispute, on all sorts of things, which letl to the rise of those 
differing schools of thought which, taken together, make up what 
we call “scholasticism.” The men who fonnulated it are called 
“scholastics” or "schoolmen." We need not elalx)rate upon their 
theological tenets, but a few names may be mentionetl, and the 
general course of scholastic development may be sketched, for it 
shows an interesting and important aspect of the intellectual historv' 
of the Middle Ages. 

Until the thirteenth century, most scholastic theologians were Neo- 
Platonists who got their Platonism largely from St. Augustine. Such 
a man was St. Anselm (103!J-1109). Born at Aosta, high among the 
Alps in the extreme northwestern comer of Italy, Anselm was for 
many years a monk and later abbot at Bee in Normandy. In 1093 
he became archbishop of Canterbury, after which his life was wasted 
in quarrels with William II and Ilcnrv’ I over investitures. Most of 
his theological writing was done at Bee. His works included two 
tracts (Proshgium and Monologium), in which he attempted, rather 
unsuccessfully, to prove the existence of God by logic alone; and a 
treatise setting forth reasons why God Ijecame incarnate in Christ 
(Cur Deus Homo?). He is best remembered, however, for a phrase 
in the Proslogium which succinctly expresses the fundamental atti¬ 
tude of all the schoolmen. “I do not seek to understand that I may 
believe, but / believe in order to understand. For 1 also believe that, 
unless I believed, I should not understand.” This dark saying, credo 
ut intelligam, has been much discussed and often ridiculed, and it 
certainly b not easy to see exactly what it meant. Was this an intel- 
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Icctual abdication, or did Anselm merely mean to say that, in order 
to understand Christianity correctly, we must study it sympathetically, 
as loyal members of the Christian community? At any rate, he and 
his scholastic successors always made it clear that they accepted 
Christianity first and tried afterward to make Christian doctrine 
comprehensible and acceptable to the intelligence. 

The next of the great scholastics was Peter Abelard (1079-1142). 
Reaching Paris from his home in Brittany about 1100, Abelard 
presently became the most popular professor there and attracted 
crowds of students to his lectures at Ste. Genesi^ve. He was a brilliant 
logician and a most stimulating teacher, but conceited, quarrelsome, 
and possessed of a genius for making enemies—the most formidable 
of whom was the great St. Bernard, .■\bout 1115 Abelard transferred 
to the cathedral .school of Notre Dame, where he met, fell in love 
with, and seduced Heloise, the niece of a cathedral canon. The storv 
of their famous love affair is prcsersed in .\belard’s autobiographi¬ 
cal History of My Calamities and in their letters to each other. 
Thereafter .Abelard’s enemies pursued him implacably, until they 
had hounded him into the grave. Heloise entered a cons'ent, .Abelard 
a monastery, and though he left it more than once to resume his 
lectures, he was quickly silenced every time. The tw-o lovers were 
not reunited until death. Their remains now lie side by side in a 
Parisian cemetery, where they are still visited bv romantic pilgrims, 
and their sad story has been retold by countless authors. 

His reading in the Church Fathers showed .Abelard that these 
authorities often contradicted each other and sometimes even contra¬ 
dicted themselves. Like all schoolmen, he believed firmlv in the truth 
of Christian dogma, and he used his logic to reconcile di.screpant 
authorities. In his most important theological iMxik he discussed 158 
of these diffietdties. First he stated the question brieflv and simply; 
“Shoiihl human faith be based on reason, or no?" “Is God the author 
of evil, or no?" "Was Adam saved, or no?" He then cited authorities 
on each side, but he left the reader to decide for himself which was 
right. Because of the form he gave his questions, the book was entitled 
Sic et Non (“Yes and No"). Abelard’s courageous rationalism shocked 
many people, but even St. Bernard did not succeed in pinning heresy 
charges on him until the last year of his life. 

Peter Lombard (1100-1160) had been a pupil of Abelard and 
continued his master’s teaching at Paris, though in a less contro¬ 
versial spirit. He compiled a large book called Sententiac (“Opin- 
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ions”), somewhat after the pattern of Sic et Non but covering the 
whole field of theology, and clearly indicating and pros-ing the 
orthodox answer to each question. For many years this book remained 
the standard text used by professors of theology. 

Nevertheless, there were people who were not satisfied with this 
method of settling questions. John of Salisbury had been a student 
at Paris when .\belard was in his prime, and several years later he 
revisited Ste. Gene\ieve when passing through the city. He noted that 
the schoolmen were still just where he had left them, discussing 
the same questions in the same way and having made no observable 
progress toward understanding the faith. “Experience thus taught 
me.” he remarked, “that while dialectic furthers other studies, it 
remains bloodless and barren by itself, and that it does not quicken 
the soul to bear the fruit of philosophy unless it be inseminated from 
some other source." Before long, however, this other source appeared, 
for the intnxluction of .Aristotle’s writings at last gave the schoolmen 
something new and solid upon which to exercise their logic. 

At first the translations of .Aristotle brought dismay to the church 
authorities, anti more than one pope strictly forbade the study of 
these pagan \%Titings. When scholars continued to study them any¬ 
how, the church was forced to defend its theologv- by other methods. 
Being quite confident of the loyalty of the IDominic-ans to orthodoxy, 
the popes made great efforts to fill the theological faculties with 
Dominican professors. We have already seen that this policy letl to 
a bitter (juarrel with the universities. 

As a matter of fact, there were several attitudes which Christian 
scholars could, and did. take toward Aristotle and the Arabic com¬ 
mentaries. Some men remained faithful to .Augustine and Plato, but 
in addition to rejecting Aristotle, they also rejectetl reason itself, in¬ 
sisting that Cod anil religion could be known only through personal 
mvstical experience. Such a man was St. Bonaventura (1221-1274), 
the It'ailing Franciscan of his day. Other scholars distinguished 
sharply l)etween revealed religion and .Aristotelian philosophy or 
science and maintained that, as tnith is always tnith, there can be 
no conflict Ijetween them: they then forgot ulmtit theologv’ and 
took the first steps towaril becoming natural scientists. .A thin! group, 
led by the Dominicans, accepted .Aristotle discriminatingly. They 
found much that was helpful in his scientific and philosophical 
writings, but they unhesitatingly rejected whatever seemed to contra¬ 
dict orthodox Christian dogma. They also discovered that the philo- 
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sophical arguments with which Arabic philosophers had supported 
Islam, and with which Maimonides had defended Judaism, could 
be used just as well to buttress Catholic Christianity. They there¬ 
fore accepted Aristotle and the commentaries. Christianizing them, 
as it were, and citing tliem whenever it suited their convenience. The 
two most distinguished members of this Dominican school were 
Albertus Magnus (c. 1206-1280; see page 575) and his pupil St. 
Thomas .\quinas (1225-1274). 

Thomas .Aquinas was bom to a noble family, boasting German and 
Norman-Sicilian ancestors, at their castle near Monte Cassino in 
central Italy. Entering the Dominican order at the age of seventeen, 
he studied under .Albertus Magnus at Cologne and later at Paris, 
where he took a doctorate in theology in 1257, The rest of his life 
he spent cither teaching at Paris and in Italy or writing his volumin¬ 
ous works. Two of these books are still regarded as of supreme im¬ 
portance. In the Summa CathoUcae Fidei contra Gentiles (“Summary 
of the Catholic Faith against the Gentiles”), Aquinas defended the 
Catholic faith on strictly rational grounds, maintaining that all the 
truths of Christian orthodo.\y can be proved by reason alone, and 
that ri'velation merely makes them easier and simpler. In the enor¬ 
mous Summa Theologiae he intended to cover the whole field of 
theology systematically, but he had not yet finished the book at the 
time of his death. Here he discusseil the nature and attributes of 
God, the nature and purpose of man, ethics, Christ and his place in 
the divine economy, the seven sacraments, and countless other 
matters. His books are closely reasoned and therefore hartl to read, 
but they have been accepted by the church as authoritative state¬ 
ments of Catholic doctrine. 

Not every one shared the views of St. Thomas, even in his own dav. 
The Franciscans were especially hostile, partly becau.se of their 
preference for mystical religious experience, and partly for more 
worldly reasons. It has even been remarked that the course of theo¬ 
logical development during the next two centuries was detennined 
largely by the squabbles between Franciscans and Dominicans. The 
Franciscans at Oxford took a rather different line from that of St. 
Bonaventura. Robert Grosseteste (c. 1175-1253) and his famous 
pupil Roger Bacon (c. 1214-1294) criticized Thomas .Aquinas and 
the I>)minicans generally for their excessive reliance upon formal 
logic and their undue neglect of scientific observation and experi¬ 
ment. Perhaps Bacon was a quarrelsome eccentric rather than a deep 
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thinker, but there can be no doubt that many of his proposals have 
proved fruitful and that, in general, modem science has followed the 
lines he suggested. In the next century other Franciscans—English¬ 
men, Frenchmen, Italians—continued their opposition to St. Thomas’s 
methods and took the first steps toward becoming the founders of 
modem science. 

Historical Writing 

Only in the nineteenth century did the formal writing of history 
become a matter of academic interest. Yet though history was given 
no attention in the medieval universities, histories were then being 
written in many monasteries. These histories usually took the form 
of chronicles in which the author recorded events as they took 
place, year by year. In early times monkish chroniclers, holding rather 
narrow views of the world, often limited their narratives to events 
happening in the vicinity of their monasteries, but in the txvelfth and 
thirteenth centuries they produced works of wider scope. Perhaps the 
best of these chroniclers was Matthew Paris (d. 1259), an English 
monk at St. .Albans near London. Long before his day, the monks of 
St. .Albans had begun a chronicle which Matthew kept up to date 
during the years from 12:^ to 1259. He was a man of wide acquaint¬ 
ance whose correspondents kept him informed as to what was happen¬ 
ing throughout western Europe. His chronicle therefore had a broadly 
cosmopolitan character. One modem critic has praised him as “the 
thirteenth-century editor of The Times." That is just what Matthew 
and his colleagues really w’ere—superior journalists who recorded 
well the happenings of their own day but who had only a slight 
interest in their past. Though their works are of value to modem 
students of medieval history, these chroniclers cannot justly be called 
historians. 

The intellectually stimulating atmosphere of the twelfth century’ 
sometimes inspired chroniclers to take broader views of their past 
and to devote more attention to their historical background. Some¬ 
times their chronicles took the form of world histories, beginning with 
Adam or Abraham or the birth of Christ. As their early pages were 
compiled from Jerome and Cassiodoms, Justin and Orosius, and 
more directly from other chronicles, they merely set forth in outline 
the story which has sometimes been called “the Christian epic." 
These chroniclers made no extensive researches, and they did not 
embellish their narratives with fresh facts or new interpretations. 
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Questions sometimes arose, however, to w'hich the authoritit'S gave 
no answer. WTio were the early Britons, and where did they come 
from? \V^lat were the Franks doing at the time of the Trojan War? 
Imaginative persons devisetl answers to such questions, largely on 
the basis of a childish philology (the Britons were said to be de¬ 
scended from an early Roman, Bnitus!), but the better chrcmiclers 
paid little attention to such fancies, partly (let us hope) from 
scholarly skepticism but more probably from lack of interest. What 
kind of man woidd presume to know more than such ancient authori¬ 
ties as St. Jerome? 

The best of these world historians was Otto of Freising (c. 111.3- 
1158). A grandson of the Emperor Ileniy IV and an uncle of Bar- 
barossa, he was educated at Paris, where he heard .M'elard lecture, 
and he then entere<l the Cistercian order (11.33). Thanks to his 
family connections he was much at court, where he enjoyed the 
confidence of Barbarossa; he was made bishop of Freising (in Ba¬ 
varia); and he accompanied the Second Crusade, reaching Jerusalem 
for Easter, 1148. Otto’s fame rests on two books. The History of l)w 
Two Cities and the uncompleted Deeds of the Emperor Frederick /. 
As its title suggests, the History was deeply inHuenci'tl bv ideas 
stemming from St. .\ugustine’s City of Cod. 'The l)ook is a world 
history covering the |K>riod from Creation to 1146, basinl on a wide 
reading of the ancient authors and showing a tme sense of historical 
perspective by the fact that barely one-half of the sesenth lamk is 
devotetl to events of the author's own dav. Most curious of all is 
the eighth and concluding book, which deals at length with the Last 
Judgment that is to come at the final consummation of all history. 
Today historians usually neglect this aspect of things. 

The crusades produced a number of histories of a new sort, show¬ 
ing other phases of the new’ life of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. A few of the historians, all of them Frenchmen, may be 
mentioned by name. Guibert dc Nogent (1053-1124) belonged to 
the nobilit)' of northern France, received an e.\cellent education under 
Anselm at Bee, read widely in the Latin classics, became a monk 
and eventually abbot at Nogent, and was the author of three remark¬ 
able books. He wrote a histoiy of the First Crusade under the striking 
title Gesta Dei per Francos (The Works of God through the 
French"). As he had not been a crusader, he was forced to rely upon 
others for his facts, thus becoming a “researcher" after a fashion, 
and in general he chose good authorities. He had a keen eye for 
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the less idealistic aspects of the crusade—the mass hysteria that 
caused men to take the cross, the avarice and perfidy of leaders—yet 
he admired its nobler side. Secondly, he wrote a book entitled Dc 
Pipiorihus Sanctomm (“On the Relics of the Saints") in which he 
became ironical over popular superstitions regarding these relics 
and suggested methods of determining their authenticity, thus fore¬ 
shadowing the rise of scientific historical criticism. And thirdly, he 
wrote a delightful autobiography. Few books of this sort were 
written during the Middle Ages, which gives Guibert's work especial 
interest as illustrating the individualism which is often said to be 
a characteristic of modem times. 

William of Tyre (c. 1130-c. 1190) is often recognized as the 
greatest of the medieval historians of the crusades. Though horn in 
the Orient and passing most of his life there, William was a member 
of the French aristocracy and educated in the West. For nine years 
(1174-1183) he served the Latin king of Jemsalem as chancellor 
(see page 838). His Historia Hicrosohjmitana (“Jerusalem History”), 
which covers the emsading moc'ement from its inception in 109.5 down 
to 1184, is especially valuable for the geographical information it 
presents and because of its author’s keen insight into the character of 
his heroes. The lxx)k is based on his {X^rsonal knowledge as well as 
on a wide reading of other works in Latin, Greek, and Arabic. A 
second historian of this school is Geoffroi de Villehardouin {c. 1160- 
121.3), who assisted at the capture of Constantinople during the 
Fourth Crusade. His histoiy of that enterprise, entitled La Conqu^tc 
de Constantinople, is one of the first long pieces of prose in Old 
French, and his skill as a storyteller has kept it popular to the present 
day. The third and last of these writers is Jean. Sieur de Joinsille 
(1224-1319), the lifelong follower and biographer of Louis I.\. He 
dictated his llistoire de Saint Louis in his old age, more than thirt\' 
years after the kings death. Joinville was not so saintly as his royal 
patron, nor did he pretend to be, yet his vivid picture of the king 
and his timers entitles him to a place among the master historians of 
the Middle Ages. 

Science and Magic 

Except in the faculty of medicine, the universities of the thirteenth 
century cared tro more for scientific research than they did for histor¬ 
ical research. \et this was the century when Western Christendom 
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was gradually absorbing the scientific knowleilge brought by the 
translations from Creek and Arabic, when .\ristotIe was superseding 
Isidore of Seville as the ultimate authority on scientific matters. 
European scholars were acquiring a new knowletlge of mathematics, 
astronomy, the physical and biological sciences, and medicine, but 
for many years to come they added little to what the .\rabs taught 
them. 

Two of the most popular subjects to reach western Europe from 
the East were astrologs’ and alchemy, which we today would classify 
as superstition or magic, but which then exercised a powerful though 
baneful influence upon the scientific thinking of the West, .\strologers 
endeavored to foretell the future, and even the fate of individual men. 
from the positions of planets and stars at .some critical moment. 
Theirs was an ancient science which arose in the Orient several 
centuries before Christ and received its definitive fonn from the 
Cret'ks at about the lieginning of the Christian Era. It had not die<l 
out in the West during the Dark .^ges, but during the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries it was given a new life. Several books on astrology 
were translated from the .\rabic. while kings and rich men consulted 
astrologers regidarly, and for the next two or three centuries astrol¬ 
ogers strongly influenced these educatetl and highly placed persons. 
In fact, millions of people in .America today still believe in astrology, 
at least ten cents’ worth, while a few allow themselves to be bilkt*!! 
out of much handsomer sums. 

.Alchemy was another ancient siipt^Tstition that spread rapidiv 
under .Arabic influence. The alchemists s|HMit their time trying to 
find a mythical “philosopher’s stone" which would enable then) to 
transmute the baser metals into gold and to perform various other 
wonderful feats. In their rpiest for this stone, Moslem alchemists had 
sometimes learned something of value about chemistry, but Christian 
alchemists merely repeaterl what Arabic authorities had said, and 
did little or no experimenting of their own. 

Eyen professors of medidne usually found it easier to expound 
texts translated from the Greek or .Arabic rather than to obserx'c 
and experiment, but a fexv medieyal physidans professed a theo¬ 
retical admiration for experimentation. .Albertus Magnus (c. 1206- 
1280), the Dominican whom we haye met as the teacher of St. 
Thomas Aquinas (page 571), is sometimes honored as the most 
learned natural scientist of his day, and in his yoluminous com¬ 
mentaries upon .Aristotle he shows the breadth of his scientific knowl- 
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edge. On many occasions .\lbert rejected the statements of authorities 
on the ground that they were contrary to experience, but it did not 
occur to him to suggest a systematic check of all Aristotle’s state¬ 
ments. Likewise, Roger Bacon talked much about experimentation, 
foreseeing great advances in scientific knowledge from this method 
and prophesying wonderful inventions based on the new knowledge 
thus acquired, but apparently the only experiments he actually 
performed himself were a few in optics. Perhaps the most inde¬ 
fatigable, or at least the most eminent, experimenter in the thirteenth 
century was the Emperor Frederick II. His experiments were rather 
hit and miss, however, and it seems not improbable that some of 
the stories about them were invented by his clerical enemies to 
prove his inhuman cnielU' or perhaps to convict him of sorcery. 
The day of experimental science had not yet dawmed. 

Our “social sciences” were then regarded as a minor subdisision 
of theolog)’. There was much writing on themes drawn from political 
science, but most of it was designed to elaborate or defend papal or 
imperial claims to universal supremacy. The development of Roman, 
canon, and English common law led to speculations about the 
nature of law in general, but it can hardly be said that the scientific 
study of jurisprudence had yet arisen. Writers on economic questions 
were theologians who included sections on usury and the “just price” 
in their treatises on ethics: their purpose, however, was to show 
businessmen how to reach heaven, not how to remain solvent in this 
world. In fact, several centuries were to pass before it occurred to 
anyone that social phenomena could be made the subject of scientific 
study. 


34. THE FINE ARTS AND 
LITERATURE 


The great explosion of physical and intellectual 
energy that took place in western Europe in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries was accompanied by a flowering of architecture and the 
fine arts. When the widespread devastation wrought during the 
invasions of the ninth and tenth centuries was being repaired, poverty 
at first compelled rather skimpy construction. Peace permitted the 
gradual accumulation of wealth, however, and men learned how 
to build more solidly. Eventually they created the Gothic stvie of 
architecture, which has been called the most glorious ever devisetl by 
man. 

.\ wide variety of persons financed new constnietion during the 
twelfth eentury. Feudal lords erected stone castles far superior to 
those of earlier times, but military engineers rather than architects 
designed them. Likewise the communes were the scene of great 
building actisitv', but architects were still groping for an appropriate 
urban style. The magnificent guild halls and other public buildings, 
and the fine houses of rich merchants, did not come until a century 
or tw'o later. As usual, the church was responsible for the finest 
examples of new architecture. In the earlier part of our periotl, 
monasteries were the chief builders, but the outstanding examples of 
Gothic architecture are the towering cathedrals built by bishops in 
the cities of northern France and England in the thirteenth cenhuy. 

During the early Middle Ages the larger churches built in western 
Europe followed the basilica pattern, adopted by the Christians in 
the days of Constantine (sec page 282). Essentially their churches 
were large halls whose roofs were supported by tw’o or more rows 
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of pillars inside, but as they were of wooden construction they were 
subject to decay and fire. In the eleventh century walls were often 
built of stone, but roofs were still of timber and tile. The next century 
saw the first important advance when builders began constructing 
roofs of stone, thereby inventing the “Romanesque” style of architec¬ 
ture. They used the form of roof knowm as the “barrel vault,” which 
resembled lialf a barrel split lengthwise and laid on the side walls 
—or, in the larger churches, on the pillars formerly used to support the 
roof—while lesser vaults covered the aisles between pillars and wall. 
This architectural form was not very satisfactory, however, because 
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the round shape of the roof prevented height and its weight required 
such strong walls that it was unsafe to introduce many windows. 
Romanesque churches were rather low and dark, cold and gloomy. 
Nevertheless, they were often built in Italy and southern France, 
where there was plentv' of sun and heat. As the doors and windows 
of the churches have semicircular tops to harmonize with the vaulted 
roof, these rounded windows provide an easy identification of Ro¬ 
manesque architecture. Its essential feature, however, was the barrel 
vault. 

The transition from Romanesque to Gothic came in the later Gothic 
twelfth century. It was in large part a matter of engineering, with stylos 
the new style characterized by pointed arches. The pointed arch 
enabled Gothic architects to erect loft)’ churches, filled with light 
from many windows. Thus the top of tlie arched roof of the cathedral 
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at Amiens is 141 feet above the pavement, while that at Beauvais 
is 154 feet high. This Gothic architecture was invented in northern 
France, and here the most famous cathedrals were built. Notre 
Dame at Paris was begun about 1160 and finished in 1235; 
Chartres was begun soon after the destruction of the old cathedral 
by fire in 1194; Rheims was erected after a similar fire in 1210, and 
the present structure was completed within a hundred years; Amiens, 
dating from the same period, is sometimes said to be the most perfect 
structurally of all the cathedrals. Another famous example of thir- 
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teenth-cx'iituiy Gothic architecture is the Sainte Chapelle in Paris, 
which gives the impression of being built almost wholly of colored 
glass. The superbly beautiful monastery of Mont-Saint-Nfichel, cover¬ 
ing a small island just off the southwest coast of Normandy, shows 
a rather different Gothic style. 

The thirteenth century was also the period of the great English 
cathedrals, which often were built by French architects or under 
French inspiration. The Romanesque cathedral at Durham, begun 
in 1093, shows the older style at its best, but the cathedrals at 
Canterbury, Lincoln, and Salisbury are fine examples of English 
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SALISBURY CATHEDRAL (lnl«rlor). 

Gothic. In the southern countries, however. Gothic architecture never 
took root. Two or three centuries later Italian architects began to 
ridicule it. applying the epithet "Gothic” to imply that this sty le was 
barbarian, but in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries there was a 
great revival of enthusiasm for Gothic architecture. 

Other artists cooperated with tlie architects to beautify these 
churches. Sculptors did so well that modem critics have declared the 
tliirteenth to be one of the great centuries in the whole history of 
sculpture. The inside and outside of the cathedrals were decorated 
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with statues and other fine carvings. With great skill the sculptors 
blended their works into the lines of the building, of which they 
seem to be an essential part. The cathedrals therefore do not seem 
cluttered with superfluous works of art, nor is the obsers'er s attention 
distracted by countless trivial decorations: such weakening additions 
came only in later centuries, when artistic taste was declining. 
Romanesque churches had much wall space, which i)aintcrs skill¬ 
fully decorated with frescoes, but the Gothic catheilral offered few 
opportunities of this sort. On the other hand. Gothic architecture left 
large spaces free for windows, which were filled with amazing works 
in colored glass. Sometimes bits of different colored glass, usually 
bright reds and blues, were combined to form geometrical designs, 
but the larger windows usually pictured scenes from the Old and 
New Testaments or the lives of the saints. Perhaps the glassman’s 
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art has never again shovvn the perfection attained in the famous 
windows at Chartres. 

Cr««erlan Medieval cathedrals were not ordinarily used for preaching but 

music for religious spectacle. In fact, it would have been difficult for a 

preacher to be heard distinctly in these huge edifices. Everyihing was 
so arranged, however, that the people filling the main body of the 
church could clearly see what was going on in the choir and at 
the altar. The cathedral was the scene of many a stately procession 
and, above all, of the ceremonies of the Mass. Here the prayers were 
not spoken but sung, using the Gregorian chant, a type of music 
developed in the Middle Ages. When perfected in the thirteenth 
centiuy, Gregorian music was marvelously adapted to its religious 
purpose. Every’ cathedral had choirs of men and boys who were 
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professional musicians. There were also pipe organs—another me¬ 
dieval invention—which were large enough to fill huge cathedrals with 
their tones, and some of which were quite elaborate. Musicians thus 
cooperated with their fellow artists to make the cathetlral and its 
sersices the supreme manifestation of the creative artistic genius of 
the Middle Ages. 

VERSACULAR LITERATURE 

In conclusion we turn to the literature of the Middle Ages. We 
have seen that most medieval wTiters wrote Latin when discussing 
such serious subjects as theology, philosophy, law, science, and 
historv. As they were scholars writing for other scholars, they used 
the international language of scholarship. Sometimes, however, these 
Latin writers competed lighter w'orks, such as the songs of students. 

late example of this “Goliardic" verse-so called after a mythical 
bishop, Golias-may be seen in the Gaudeamus igitur (“Therefore let 
us rejoice, while we are young”) still found in a few college song 
books. But literary men who desired w'ider audiences or richer patrons 
preferred the popular, or “vernacular,” languages spoken by laymen. 

The Romans had carried the Latin language to all parts of the 
West, but the collapse of their empire, followed by the Germanic 
invasions, ended western Europe’s linguistic unit)'. In regions where 
Rome’s cultural influence had been strong and the invaders not 
numerous, debased forms of Latin continued to be spoken; elsewhere 
it was replaced by Germanic or Celtic tongues. Each of these lan¬ 
guages was spoken in countless dialects, however, and only at the 
verv end of the Middle Ages did our modem languages take form. 

In the thirteenth centuiy’ more than a dozen dialects of French fell 
into two great groups: north of the Loire men spoke the langiie douil, 
south of it the iangue doc, from which language the prorince of 
Languedoc took its name. (These names are derived from the different 
words used for “yes”: in the north the I.atin hoc ille, “that’s it,” 
Ijecame ouil, and eventually oui; in the south men simply said hoc, 
“that"; in Italy and Spain they preferred to say «, from the Latin sic, 
“so.”) Modem French is descended from the dialect of the He de 
France, but at one time excellent poetry was written in the Provencal 
dialect of the Iangue doc. In the Spanish peninsula, likewise, 
there were many dialects. 'The most important was Castilian, from 
which modem literary Spanish is descended, but the people of the 
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west continued to speak the language that became Portuguese, and 
in the east they spoke Catalan, which is closer to Proven^l than 
to Castilian. In Italy there were at least fourteen well-defined dialects 
in 1300, several of which are still spoken, but ever since the days 
of Dante, literary Italian has been the dialect of Florence and Tus¬ 
cany. 

Many Germanic dialects were spoken in central Europe, and not 
until the time of Luther, in the sixteenth century, did Saxon come 
to prevail over the others as the literarv’ language. Other dialects 
developed into Danish, Swedish. Dutch, Flemish, and English. The 
Celtic dialects had \irtually died out in France before the coming 
of the Germans, but in the British Isles they were still spoken. The 
Anglo-Saxon invaders of the fifth centuiy’ imposed their Germanic 
language upon the eastern and central parts of England, but Celtic 
dialects—Welsh and Cornish—continued to be spoken in the west, 
whence refugees carried them across the Channel to Brittany. Other 
Celtic dialects were spoken in Ireland and the Scottish highlands. 
These Celtic languages are still spoken by a few people, but they are 
now giving way before English (or French, in Brittany) in spite of 
the efforts of a few romantics to revive them. The Norman invaders 
of England spoke a dialect of French which remained the aristo¬ 
cratic language of the island for tsvo or three centuries, but eventually 
it blended with .\nglo-Saxon to form English. This double origin is 
largely res|X)nsible for the exceptional richness and flexibility of 
modem English. 

Long before the coming of the Romans. Germans and Celts had 
recited to each other stories and poems that later cropped up again 
in the vemacidar literatures of the Middle Ages. The first such 
poem to be written down (about 700) was Beowulf, the Anglo-Saxon 
epic. In almnt three thousand lines it tells of its hero's fights with a 
man-eating monster and later with a dragon. The action of the story 
takes place in Denmark, England is nowhere mentioned, and though 
the author of our version was somewhat Christianized, his poem 
sets forth the basic ideas of Germanic paganism. Other examples of 
old Germanic literature survive in the various Norse Edtlas. written 
down bctwec*n 900 and 12.50, and in the Xibclungcnlicd, composed in 
Austria about 1200. The earlier Eddas are our Irest source of infor¬ 
mation regarding the ideals and mythology of the early Germans, for 
their authors were quite untonchc*d by Christianity, but while the 
Mbelungenlied contains many vague memories of the Burgundian. 
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Hun, and Ostrogothic in%'asions, its author was deeply influenced by 
Christianity and by the feudal and courtly ideals of the twelfth 
century. 

Chansons de Geste and Troubadours 

The twelfth-century Renaissance revived these poems of heroic 
adventure in the new form commonly called chansons de geste 
(“songs of deeds”). In many ways these chansons resemble the old 
Germanic epics, but their heroes have been carefully Christianized 
and feudalized. The earliest and most famous is the Chanson de 
Roland, composed in Normandy about 1100. The action of this 
poem takes place in Spain at the time of Charlemagne, more than 
three hundred vears before. The author knew little about the c-ountn.' 
and the times, for romantic dreaming had long since disfigured 
the truth almost beyond recognition. Nevertheless, he gives us ex¬ 
cellent pictures of the ideals of knighthood and of the crusading 
enthusiasm of the tsvelfth century. Largely because of this Chanson, 
the legends of Charlemagne and Roland remained themes popular 
with lesser poets. The Spanish epic, Poema del Cid, dating from the 
middle of the twelfth century' and dealing with the exploits of an 
actual leader in the reconrpiest, provided Spain with a national hero 
to rival Charlemagne in France. The Cid of the poem brars little 
resemblance to the historical figure, who had been dead for barely 
fifty years (see page 4-17), which shows us, among other things, how 
quickly legend can replace true history' when a poetic imagination 
is at work. 

The chansons dc geste originated in northern France, where bards 
entertained the bellicose nobility with their martial epics. Meantime 
in the south of France another type of poetry', the love songs of the 
troubadours, was winning aristocratic approval. Here in the south 
life was more peaceful and pleasant than in the north; here tra¬ 
ditions of culture had been better preserved from ancient times; here 
some of the finest examples of Romanesque architecture were created; 
here an interest in learning and the intellectual life led to the early 
fame of the university' at Montpellier; and here students were con- 
.stantly passing to and from Italy, singing their Goliardic songs. 
.\t the same time this region was being fertilized from the south 
by new ideas brought through kindred Catalonia from Spain and 
the Moslems. The aristocrats of Provence and Languedoc were more 
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truly ci\ilized than their knightly rivals in the north, and they 
were responsible for the great outburst of Ivric poetrv' which we 
still associate with the troubadours. 

The first of the famous troubadours was William, duke of .Aqui¬ 
taine (1071-1127), who went on the First Crusade and whose grand¬ 
daughter, Eleanor of Aquitaine, marrietl Henr>’ II and became 
queen of England. Other troubadours were likewise members of the 
nobilit)-, but still others were of humble origin. In all, about four 
hundred troubadours wrote in the langue doc, and hundreds of their 
poems have been presersed. When Eleanor went to Normandy, 
and later to England, she took with her a few troubadours, who 
introduced the new sri’le of poctiy into the north. Presently lyric 
poets called “trouveres,” who wrote in the langue dotiil, began 
to rival the troubadours of Provence. From France the new enthu¬ 
siasm for Ivric poetry pas.sed to Germany, where such poets were 
called “Minnesingers.” The finest of them was Walther von dcr 
Vogelwcide (c. 1170-1230), a native of the .Austrian Tirol. Then, 
in 1208, Pope Innocent III launched his crusade against the Albigen- 
sians, and the brilliant cultural life of southern France was ruthlessly 
destroyed. A few troubadours escaped to Italy and Sicily, where they 
were welcomed by the Emperor Fretlerick 11. but before the end of 
the century troubadours had ceased to exist. 

The principal theme of troubadour poetiy was romantic love. In 
the early Middle Ages men of the upper classes had often expressed 
rather low opinions of w'omen, an attitude reflected in the chansons 
de geste. Now the troubadours began to idealize women. Perhaps 
this change of heart was due in part to the generally refining influ¬ 
ence of polite life and cixilization. under which other things than 
fighting may seem worth while to a well-born male, but there can 
be little doubt that the troubadours were much influenccHl bv the 
.Arabic poetiy and song of Spain, in which romantic love plaved a 
prominent part. Many of the poetic meters ««sed by the troubadours 
were of Arabic origin, and the guitar, on which they often accom¬ 
panied their songs, was a musical instnimant brought to Spain by 
the Moslems. 

The troubadour devoted himself to singing the praises of his 
lady, to promising her loyalty and constancy, and to repining when 
his love was not requited. Often the songs were brautiful and 
convincing, but eventually st)le and sentiment bet-ame fnrmalizetl. 
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Poets seemed to be more in love with love than with their ladies, 
and sometimes no lady existed outside the poet’s own imagination. 
The later troubadours exercised their wit in developing cryptic 
and obscure styles, until their w'orks became sirtually incomprehen¬ 
sible. Such a poet might even accompany his poem with a prose 
commentary in which he disclosed at great length what it really 
meant! 

This preoccupation with love, coming at the same time as the 
twelfth-ccnturs’ resival of the classics, encouraged poets to seek out 
what the ancient wTiters had said on the subject. Ovid was widely 
read, especially his Art of Love. 'The new attitude toward women also 
penetrated the code of chivalry. In real life the knight-errant re- 
mainevl what he had alw'ays been—a bniiser characterized principally 
by lechery, brutality, and arrogance, if we are to believe his con¬ 
temporary critics—but in literature he took a turn for the better. 
The ideal knight became a great lover as well as a doughty man 
of war. In combat he wore his lady’s colors, for her love he lived, and 
for her love he died—or at least he so declared on every possible 
occasion. These changing views caused the old chansons de geste 
gradually to give way before a new type of epic called the “romance.” 
The classical revival encouraged poets to choose their themes from 
antiquity, and they WTote long poems in the new stv’le about the 
Trojan War, Thebes, .\lexander the Great, and .\eneas. Others re¬ 
worked the Charlemagne legends to suit the new taste. Most popular 
of all, however, were the romances based on the Celtic mythology 
centering about King Arthur and his Round Table. 

The .Arthurian legend was first popularized by Geoffrey of Mon¬ 
mouth (c. 1100-1154), a Welsh bishop whose Historia Britonum 
purportedly was based on an old Celtic manuscript from Brittanv. 
Its value as a history’ of England is virtually nil, but from it later 
{X)ets tcM)k the stories of .Arthur and his knights. Merlin, and King Lear. 
The most important of these poets was Chretien de Troyes (d. 1189), 
a trouvere at the court of the count of Champagne, who retold the 
stories of Lancelot, Yvain. Percival. and the Holy Grail (see page 517). 
Within an amazingly short time his poetry was known and imitated 
in England, Norway, Germany, and Italy, and its wide popularity is 
one more illustration of the fact that in literature, as in so many 
other aspects of the intellectual life, France led western Europe in 
the thirteenth century. 
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The literary' works mentioned in the preceding section were 
composed to entertain the feudal nobilitv’ of western Europe. Many 
of the troubadours were nobles themselves while others wandered 
from castle to castle, or perhaps remained in one place for years, as 
the pensioners of noble patrons. They expressed the ideals of the 
aristocracy, and it might even be said that they looked at the 
world from the windows of a feudal castle. At the same time, however, 
the burghers of the towns and communes were beginning to desire 
literary’ entertainment, and they were not satisfied with the literature 
emanating from the castle. They found other subjects more interest¬ 
ing than the technique of a loxe affair betw-een an idealized knight 
and a fair lady who never existed. Their quest of entertainment led 
to the rise of new forms of literature. Early productions of the new 
types rarely showed high artistic merit, yet thev inaugurated styles 
of literary expression which in due time replaced the courtly epic. 

Our first example of the new literature is the drama, which gained 
importance in the thirteenth-centuiy- towns. In their early days, 
Christians had been most critical of the theater, and during the 
Dark ,\ges dramatic entertainment apparently ceased to exist. Cen¬ 
turies later priests began to elaborate their church sersices occasion- 
ally by adding bits of dialogue and acting out simple stories from 
the Bible or the lives of the saints. At first such performances took 
place in the church. later in the church yartl, and still later in the 
market place. The priestly actors were replaced by laymen, and later 
by professionals. Thus the modem theater, like that of ancient Greece, 
was bom of religion. As in ancient Greece, the themes of medieval 
plaxs were taken from religious history’, and performances came on 
the days of great religious festivals. The earlier plays were called 
“mystery plays" or “miracle plays,” because of their subject matter, 
but presently they were supplemented by “moralit>’ plays” with new 
plots and with the various characters allegorically symbolizing virtues 
and vices. In spite of their religious origin and nature, these early 
plays gave opportunities for much clowning and broad humor, 
and they’ delighted the hearts of young and old with the spectacle 
of Herod ranting or of devils pursuing an unhappy priest into 
hell. Only in the towns could such plays find adequate audiences, 
and presently it became customary for the craft guilds to sponsor 
them. 
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The new literature also proWded countless fables and stories, a few 
collections of which have been presersed. The French fabliaux were 
stories in verse about animals who represented human beings, quarrel¬ 
ing, fighting, and cheating each other much as men do. The most 
famous of them is the Roman de Renard, a long poem (about forty 
thousand lines) which apparently was the work of various authors 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. The hero. Renard the fox, 
always outwits his fiercer and stronger rivak, and often he makes 
them look ridiculous. It was quite obsious that the lions and wolves 
really lived in castles or bishops’ palaces while Renard did not. Other 
stories deal simply with men and women, usually of the burgher 
class. Thus the tale of Aucasstn and Sicolette tells charmingly of the 
love of a young nobleman for a slave girl. In general these thir- 
teenth-centur)’ stories were not great literature, but in the next 
century’ they were given polished form by such accomplished artists 
as Boccaccio and Chaucer. 

Perhaps the most popular literary production of the thirteenth 
century was the Roman de la Rose. 'This poem, as it now stands, was 
the work of two authors. The first four thousand lines, by Guillaume 
de Lorris (c. 1237), are an aristocratic romance of courtly love, with 
the hero seeking the favor of his ladylove, symbolized by a rose. As 
in the morality plays and the fabliaux, there is constant use of allegory, 
and the characters are given such symbolic names as Youth, Hope, 
Jealousy, and Danger, .\bout forty years later a Parisian burgher, 
Jean de Meun. added eighteen thousand lines to this poem. His part, 
much inferior artistically to Guillaume's, is filled with mocking skep¬ 
ticism, anticlericalism, and all the other bourgeois notions of the dav. 
The author apparently put everything he knew into his poem, filling it 
with long speeches on every imaginable subject. In consequence, the 
Roman de la Rose has been compared to a Gothic cathedral, or to 
the Summo of St. Thomas .Aquinas, as a compendium of, and a guide 
to, the thought of the Middle Ages. 

Dante Alighieri 

The most brilliant of all syntheses of medieval thought was made 
by the Italian poet Dante Alighieri (1265-1321). Being the son of 
an eminent lawy'er, Dante received an excellent literary and political 
education. In his day, as usually, Florence was distracted by the 
quarrek of Guelphs and Ghibellines. In 1300 Dante, then a moderate 
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Guelph, held an office in the city government, but when Guelph 
extremists seized power a year later, he svas exiled (1302). The 
remainder of his life he passed wandering from one Italian city 
to another, until death overtook him at Ravenna almost twenty years 
later. Even in his early days Dante had expressed a low opinion 
of the papacy, and exile made him its bitter opponent. His bitterness 
turned especially against Boniface VUI, by whose agency the mod¬ 
erate faction at Florence had l)cen ousted and pursued with great 
vindictiveness. He also became his city’s severest critic, stem, austere, 
and disillusioned, yet he continued to love her as few others have. At 
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heart, however, Dante was primarily an Italian patriot who believed 
that only a strong secular prince from the outside could end the 
constant struggles that were ruining Florence and all the Italian cities. 
He therefore became a Ghibelline. 

But Dante was not primarily a politician or a statesman. First 
and always he was a poet and a scholar, w'ell acquainted with the best 
thought of his day. He knew and admired the poems of the Proven 9 al 
troubadours, and his earliest writings differed but little from theirs. 
He studied the Latin classics long and loringly, especially the 
poets, and above all Vergil, whom he hailed as his master. He was 
familiar uith Aristotle and the other scientific and philosophical 
works translated from the Greek and .\rabic. Though he knew no 
Arabic himself, recent studies have suggested that he was deeply 
indebted to Arabic poets whose works had been translated or imitated 
by others. His whole view of the world and the hereafter w'as 
saturated with the theological xiew's of St. Thomas .\quinas. And 
finally, mention must be made of Beatrice Portinari, the young girl 
who was immortalized by Dante’s love, .\fter a first meeting, when 
they were only nine years old, they did not see each other again 
for several years and then only rarely before her death at twenty- 
four. She married another man, and presumably she never suspected 
his feelings for her. Dante's love was of the ideal variety, sung by 
the troubadours, inspiring and shaping his immortal writings. 

He tells us the stoi^’ of his love for Beatrice in the Vita Nuova 
* 

(Toung Life”), in which he published several brief poems written 
in her honor, along with prose commentaries and explanations after 
the manner of the decadent troubadours. In the closing chapter, 
Dante tells of a wonderful sision he saw about a year after her 
death and expresses the hope that some day he will be able to 
write concerning her "what hath not before been written of any 
woman.” This book and several minor poems apparently were com- 
pletetl before his exile. Other works, written after that disaster, 
include the Convivio (“Banquet"), which is an uncompleted treatise 
on various philosophical questions, the Latin De Monorchia, in which 
he sets forth his Ghibelline views on church and state (perhaps 
answering Boniface VIH’s Unam sanciam), and the De Vulgari E/o- 
quentia, a treatise WTitten in Latin urging the use of Italian rather 
than Latin. But the whole of Dante's life and thought is summed up 
in the Divine Comedy, which he composed during his exile and which, 
critics agree, is one of the half-dozen greatest poems ever written. 
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This Divine Comedy tells how, in Easter week of 1300, the poet 
made a joume\' through Hell, Purgatorv-, and Paradise, and describes 
what he saw while there. On its face, the story is quite simple, yet 
behind its various episodes lie complex allegories and a svTnbolism 
that only commentaries can explain. Thus Dantes guide through 
Hell and Purgatoiy was the poet V'ergil, symbolizing human reason, 
but who, being a pagan, could not enter Paradise; Beatrice, symbo¬ 
lizing divine revelation, conducted him through the greater part of 
Paradise; but at the very end, only the mystic St. Bernard could 
lead the poet into the presence of God. In the course of his long 
joumev Dante saw and spoke with countless persons, some of them 
great figures from the past, others his contemporaries. Hell abounded 
with popes and princes, debauchees, great criminals, and traitors, 
and a special place was ready for Boniface VIII, who was expected 
shortly. \s the poet and his guide descended deeper and deeper. 
Hell became darker and the sinners whom they met became progres¬ 
sively worse, until finally, at the yery center of the earth, they 
came to Lucifer himself (Satan) with the three most odious of all 
sinners. Bruhis and C'assius who slew their benefactor (Julius 
Caesar) and Judas Iscariot who betrayed his Lord. The humanity 
found In Purgatoiy is perhaps less interesting, and the poet fills 
in with several discourses on the sad state of Italy and Florence, 
prophesying a coming lilierator. But even the saints in Paradise 
hold our attention in spite of their rather long-winded discussions 
of theology. 

"Thasun Such is the bare plot of Dante’s Divine Comedy. It is a poem 

andollthm that must be read and studied to be appreciated, but it is one that 
othmr stars" well repays whatever labor it exacts. It is a mighty synthesis of all 
that is best in medieval thought. But the poem is more than this— 
much more. It is the confession of faith of a man who was a deep 
and original thinker and who had seen and suffered much. It is the 
love story of a great poet who. as a boy, fell in love with a girl 
whom he scarcely knew, whose whole life was illuminated by an 
idealization of that love, who loved his country dearly but was 
cast out as an exile, who learned that Divine Love had created 
Hell and Purgatory as well as Paradise, and who finally experienced 
a beatific vision of Cod, love for whom "moves the sun and all the 
other stars." With these words the poem ends. 
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35. A WORLD IN DECAY 


The thirteenth century !5aw the climax of medieval 
civilization. In these years we End brilliant expression given to all 
those ideas and institutions which we consider characteristic of the 
Middle Ages; world empire and papal monarehy, feudal lords and 
peasants, crusades and chisulry, communes and guilds, parliaments 
and universities, scholasticism and Gothic architecture, chansons dc 
geste and troubadours. In each case, however, decline began late in 
that century. The Holy Roman Empire had lost in its titanic stniggle 
with the papacy before the death of the last Hohenstaufen (1254); 
Boniface V'lII (d. 13ft3) was the last of the great medieval popes; 
the crusading movement finally collapsed wth the fall of .Acre (1291); 
and the death of Dante (1321) concluded the literary actisity charac¬ 
teristic of the Middle .Ages. The next two hundretl years were a period 
of disintegration and decline, but at the same time a fresh spirit 
was appearing in Europe that would soon turn world history in new 
directions. This new spirit is sometimes called that of the “Renais¬ 
sance,” though it was less a “rebirth” than the birth of something new. 

More than most others, the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
were a period when one age was dving while another was coming 
to birth, and the telling of its history therefore depends to an 
exceptional degree upon the sympathies and point of \-iew of the 
historian. If the historian is primarily interested in the Middle 
Ages, and enthusiastic over the great achievements of the thirteenth 
century, he is likely to regard the next two hundred years as a 
dismal period of decay, or at best as an appendage to a tale that 
is told. Wars then ravaged the countryside, forms of government 
changed, economic life declined, the church decayed. Gothic art 
deteriorated, scholastic philosophy lost itself in words, the minds 
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of men seemed to be softening: this is what the medievalists tell us, 
and what thev sav contains much truth. The ideals of chivalrv’ 
and religion, once the inspiration of medieval men, now lost their 
power and people descended into a jungle of brutalitv’ and super¬ 
stition, anxiety and fear. Their thoughts easily turned to sin, suffer¬ 
ing, and death. Though they continued to mouth the phrases of 
former times, these phrases no longer carried conxnction. Men talked 
much of crusades, for example, but no formidable armies marched 
out to redeem the Holy Sepulcher. When the Turks took Constanti¬ 
nople in 1453, a few western Europeans became greatly excited, as 
well thev’ might, but when thev' began preaching a new crusade, 
auditors shrugged their shoulders and walked away. 

On the other hand, historians who are less enamored of the Middle 
Ages often paint a glowing picture of these same txvo centuries, 
which thev call the period of the Italian Renaissance. Such writers 
do not regard the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries as a period of 
decadence and despair but as a time when new hope and new \italitv’ 
were sw'eeping over Europe. Men broke the shackles of the past, 
forgot the gloomy otherworldliness of the Middle .\ges, and took a 
renewed interest in the world about them. They revi\’etl letters and 
the arts. Realizing that their ideas and ideals were not those of 
medieval times, the ptH>ple of this glorious age Imasted that they had 
brought light to a darkened world and that with them a new day 
had dawned. What scholars of this school tell us likewise contains 
much truth. There is no need, however, to choose between these ri\'al 
versions of history. Each gives us one side of a verv’ complex story 
each tells part of the tnith but not the whole of it, and each is largely 
tnie in what it affirms. In the present chapter, therefore, we shall 
first dwell upon the decline of the mediesal system, and then we 
shall discuss the new ideas that arose while it was passing away. 

THE HUNDRED YEARS’ WAR 

The history of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries in western 
Europe was dominated to a great extent by the long conflict between 
France and England that is known as the Hundred Years’ War (1337- 
14.>3). This war provided many glorious exhibitions of feudal and 
chivalric ideals, but it was also the most conspicuous symptom of the 
general decay into which the medieval world had fallen. .\t the begin¬ 
ning of hostilities everyone “thought feudally.” Kings stressed feudal 
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ideals in their excuses and pretexts for the war, battles were lost be¬ 
cause a commander insisted upon fighting according to the rules of 
chivalrv, and the various peace treaties (really armistices) were based 
on feudal conceptions of the proper treatment of a conquered foe. But 
when peace returned, much of France lay in ruins, people everywhere 
were suffering grievously, and feudalism stood discredited with all 
who could learn from their misfortunes. Men gradually put things 
together once more, but they rebuilt Europe along new and very 
different lines. 

This long series of wnrs began when Edward Ill (1327-1377) was 
king of England and France was ruled by Philip VI (1328-1;3.50), 
founder of the \’alois d\nasty. Each king was thoroughly medieval in 
his mentalitv', each was eager for glor\' of a feudal and martial sort, 
and each wished to appear in public as a chivalrous knight. But 
whereas Edward sometimes diluted his chivalry with common sense. 
Philip and his son John II (1350-1364) carrietl feudal punctilio to 
absurd extremes. .\s all these monarchs were feudal gentlemen, the 
mere fact that they were bankrupt did not hinder them from squander¬ 
ing money lavishly on their courts or from enjoying that most 
glorious—but also most expensive—of feudal di\ersions, foreign war. 
Nor did it take them long to discover noble pretexts for embarking 
upon adventures that held out such bright promises of glorv. 

The fact that Edward held part of .\quitaine as a fief from the 
French king was regarded as humiliating by Ixith monarchs. Edward 
was reluctant to pay homage to another king, and, on the other 
hand, recent French raids into .\quitaine had convinevd Philip that 
he could easily drive the loathsome foreigners out. Flanders was an 
e(|ually fertile field of conflict. Great ejuantities of English wool 
were exported to this region, and as the export tax was a major 
item in Edward's revenue, he could scarcely avoid taking an interest 
in what happened there. For many years Flanders had been tom bv 
a class stmggle between workers and masters, and when the masters 
called for aid from their French overlord, Edward helped the rebels. 
At the same time the English accused the French of aiding Scots 
against them. The most grandiose and feudal pretext for war, how¬ 
ever, was Edward's claim to be lawful heir to the French throne. 
Philip VI was descended from a younger son of Philip III (d. 1285), 
but Edward's mother was a daughter of Philip IV (d. 1314) and 
therefore a closer relative of the last Capetian. Edward based his 
claim upon this fact, even though courts had held that the French 
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crown could not descend through a woman. Early in his reign Edward 
liad paid homage fur his holdings in Aquitaine, thus seeming to 
recognize Philip’s claim to the throne, but in 1337 he formally as¬ 
sumed the title “King of France.” 

Edward's first step was to borrow heavily from Italian bankers 
and, by a judicious use of tlie money thus acquired, to assure him¬ 
self of the friendship of various German princes along France’s 
eastern frontier. Philip then declared forfeit all English holdings in 
France, and the rebellious Flemish cities recognized Edward as 
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king of France and their owti lawful sovereign (1338). Not until 
tw'o years later did the English destroy a French fleet off Sluys 
(in Flanders), after which they controlled the Channel and began 
looting Norman cities along the coast. But when bankruptcy com¬ 
pelled Edward to repudiate his debts—thereby ruining the most im¬ 
portant bank in faraway Florence (1344)—more desperate measures 
became necessary and he decided to invade Flanders. He met a 
French army at Cr^cy, a village some fifty miles south of Calais, 
and won a famous victory (1346). English longbowTuen there 
destroyed the flower of the French aristocraev, who bravely but 
insanely attackixl while in the utmost confusion, charging the English 
lines about fifteen times in all. Edward then captured Calais after 
a long siege. For several years thereafter the French were distracted 
by domestic unrest, and the English limited their activities to plunder¬ 
ing central France from Aquitaine. Ten years later they won a 
second major victory at Poitiers (1356). Here the booty included 
King John himself (who had succeeded Philip in 1350), one of his 
sons, and many of the high French nobility. John was taken as 
a prisoner to London, where he was permitted to live in regal style 
—at his own expense. 

Being a true and gallant knight. John acknowle<lged defeat when 
it Ivefell him, and agreed to very liberal peace terms, including 
a huge ransom and territories about equal to those held tw'o cen¬ 
turies earlier by ffenry II. The officials at Paris were less generous, 
however, and at last the English signed the Treaty of Bretigny 
(1360), by vv'hich they expanded their holdings in Aquitaine slightly, 
kept Calais and Ponthieu (the region around Cr^cy), accepted a 
much smaller ransom, and renounced their claim to the French 
throne. John was released as soon as the first installment of the 
ransom was paid, but when a son (Louis of Anjou) broke his parole 
two years later, John, being a chivalrous gentleman, voluntarily 
returned to London, where he soon died (1364). 

During Johns absence, France hatl been govemeil by his .son, 
later Charles V “the Wise” (1364-1:380). .Acting as regent, Charles 
rejected the absurd treaty agreed to by his father, paid the first 
installment of the ransom, and began the reconstruction of France. 
His first step was to many off his sister to Gian Caleaz 7 u Visconti, 
the future tyrant of Milan, from whom he received a handsome 
monetarv' pavTnent. (Moralists arc a trifle unjust to Charles when 
they criticize him for thus selling his sister to a prominent gangster; 
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he had been brought up under the code of high chivalry, which 
regarded such marriages as quite proper.) This marriage was even¬ 
tually to have momentous consetpienccs for France and Italy, but at 
the time it helped very little, for King John straightway sixmt most 
of the money on lavish festivities in honor of his release from captivity. 
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During the next several years neither France nor England had 
much desire for more war. England was overwhelmed with domestic 
difficulties, and when Edward died, he w'as succeeded by his young 
grandson, Richard 11 (1377-1399). The new king spent his time 
quarreling with his barons, who eventually dethroned and murdered 
him. Conditions in France were even worse. English looting had 
gutted some of the richest provinces in France, and looting did not 
cease with the end of hostilities. During the war l>olh belligerents 
had emploved foreign mercenaries, whom they simply stopped pay¬ 
ing when peace was signed. These ruffians, organized in “free 
companies,” continued to overrun France at will, seizing castles 
and even defeating royal armies sent to destroy them. Charles tried 
to divert them to foreign countries, notably Spain, but they soon 
drifted back to France, which was richer and easier to rob. For a 
while much of the Rhone Valley was in their hands. Nevertheless, 
Charles’s labors eventually bore fruit, and in 1.369 he felt strong 
enough to resume the war with England. He appointed new com¬ 
manders, many of whom were men of ignoble birth who cared noth¬ 
ing for the current romantic nonsense about chixalrv' and who would 
rather fight from ambush than on a fair and open field. The English 
loudly called on heaven to witness the enemy's cow'ardly and treach¬ 
erous l>ehavior. and resumed their looting, but thev’ were gradually 
ilriven from one province after another. When C'harles died in 1380, 
thev held only a few port cities in France. 

Since the next king of France, Charles VI (1380-1422). was insane 
during the greater part of his reign, the kingdom was tom asunder 
bv rival factions under the duke of Armagnac and the duke of 
Burgundy. .At first the Burgundian faction was the more popular, 
especially with the bourgeoisie, for it sympathizetl with the com¬ 
mercial classes and favored peace with Englaixl. The .\rmagnacs, on 
the other hantl. repre.sented the old feudal aristocracy and advocated 
a renewal of the war. The bitterness of the factions toward each 
other was so great that when llenrv' V of England revived the old 
claim to the French throne and resumed the war (1415) Philip the 
Good, duke of Burgundy (1419-1467), entered into an alliance 
with him. The English again invaded northern France, where they 
won a third astonishing victory over the French at .Agincourt, some 
twi'ntv’ miles from Cr^' (1415). .Apparently the French aristocrats of 
the .Annagnac faction still thought they were showing off in a tour¬ 
nament rather than fighting a real war. 
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During the next few years Henry- occupied Normandy and much 
of northern France, after which he entered into the alliance with 
the duke of Burgundy (1419) and compelled the French to sign the 
Treaty of Troyes (1420). By this treaty Charles VI disinherited 
his son (later Charles VI1), adopted Henry V’ as his regent and 
heir, married him to his daughter Catherine, and allowed him to 
keep all France north of the Loire as well as Aquitaine. When both 
Henry' and Charles VI died, two years later, Henry VI (aged nine 
months, the son of Hetuy- V and Catherine) was proclaimed king of 
England and, a few weeks later, king of France. His uncle the duke 
of Betlford acted as regent in Paris, ruling northern France, and 
he brought English power on the Continent to its apogee. 

The la^t stages of the war may be briefly summarized. The most 
spectacular episodes centered around Joan of Arc (1412-1431), an 
illiterate but pious peasant girl who sincerely believed that her 
favorite saints had ordered her to have Charles VII crowned at Rheims 
and to drive the English from France. In 1429 she persuaded Charles 
to let her take part in the relief of Orleans, then under siege by Bed¬ 
ford. The city was saved, and two months later Charles VII was 
crowned at Rheims. A year later Joan was captured by the Bur¬ 
gundians, sold by them to the British, tried for witchcraft and heresy, 
and burned at the stake in Rouen (1431). .As Charles did not wish to 
owe his crown to a heretic and a witch, he had her conviction reversed 
in 1456. Late in the nineteenth century there sprang up in France a 
renewed interest in Joan, and she was canonized as St. Joan in 
1920. 

Joan of Arc might be dead, but the spirit with which she had 
inspired the French armies still lived. The duke of Burgundy re¬ 
pudiated his alliance with the English (14“^) and made peace with 
Charles V'll, who entered Paris a year later. After the French army 
had been reconditioned along new lines, fighting on a large scale 
was resumed, and by 1453 the French had regained everything 
except Calais. In the last years of the war they used recently invented 
artillery’ extensively for battering down English castles. Calais re¬ 
mained in English hands until 1558, however, and the English kings 
continued to call themselves kings of France until 1802, but today the 
Channel Islands (Jersey and Guernsey) are all that remains of the 
vast English empire in France. 
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ADVASCISG ROYAL ABSOLUTISM 

WTicn the Valois kings began to rule France in 1328, the country 
was rich and happy after many years of peace, and both in arms 
and in culture France was the leading state in Europe. Unfortunately, 
however, the early Valois were neither efficient nor popular rulers, 
and when they sought gloiy on the field of battle, they suffered the 
disasters of Cricy and Poitiers. The monarchy was discredited, crush¬ 
ing taxation became necessary, and many Frenchmen began to say 
that their representatives in parliament should have a greater voice 
in the government. When the estates-general met in 1^, one year 
after Poitiers, a Parisian merchiuit named Etienne Marcel took the 
lead in demanding increased powers for that body. The regent, 
Charles w’as forced to accept the Grande Ordonnance, which pro¬ 
vided that the estates should vote on all taxes and military levies, 
nominate members of the royal council, and assemble regularly 
whether summoned bv the king or not. These estates, representing 
the clergy, the feudal aristocracy, and the rich merchants of the 
towns, thus checked the power of the king in feudal style, as in 
England under Magna Carta, but the Grant/e Ordonnance did not 
long remain in force. At this veiy moment, hunger and general 
distress resulting from the war were causing extensive rioting In 
Paris, peasant jacqueries (rebellions) were disturbing the provinces 
(see page 62A). and Marcel foolishly discredited himself with his 
peers by seeking the support of these malcontents. The aristocracy 
turned against him. Marcel was murdered (13.58), and Charles, who 
had fled Paris, presently reentered the capital and denounced the 
Ordonnance. 

Six years later, when Charles V (1364-1380) began to rule in his 
own name, he conducted the government quite efficiently. The 
general distress was mitigated and, when war was resumed in 1369, 
French armies were more sticccssful. These armies consisted largely 
of mercenaries whose loyalty went to their employer, the king, rather 
than to feudal lords; and at the same time a bureaucracy of trained 
experts, responsible to the king, took over much of the routine work 
of government. Before his death in 1.380, Charles had convinced most 
Frenchmen that the royal government could govern better than the 
estates. During the long reign of the insane Charles VI (1380-1422) 
factions of the nobility again tried to control the central government. 
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but it occurred to no one that the estates-general should be strength¬ 
ened. In fact, the estates met but rarely. 

Charles VII (1422-1461), whom Joan of Arc had caused to be 
crowned at Rhcims. has been called the most worthless creature that 
ever sat upon the throne of France. Though the English were driven 
from France in his day, these military successes were due to his 
assistants rather than to Charles’s own \irtues, and the necessities of 
war strengthened the central government, regardless of who was 
king. .Moreover, the feudal nobilitv’, who were the king's chief op¬ 
ponents, had been decimated at .'\gincourt, and they never regained 
their old power. .\nd finally, the wars greatly stimulated national 
patriotism. This patriotism, which is well exemplified in Joan of 
Arc, centered around the king—even so worthless a king as Charles 
VII. .\t the beginning of the Hundred Yeius' War eveiyone attached 
his loyalK’ to his immediate superior in the feudal hierarchy, but at its 
end most Frenchmen were loyal primarily to the king. MTien Louis 
XI (1461-1483) finally succeeded his father, he was therefore able 
to take great strides in consolidating the royal power. 

The fifteenth century is also the period of the rise and fall of the 
dukes of Burgundy as the most powerful of French vassals. Their 
famous duchy is not to lie confused with the medieval Kingdom of 
Burgundy, whose capital had been at .\rles in soiitheni France, or 
with the neighboring Free County of Burgundy (Franche-Comte). 
It had been one of the great fiefs of the French kings ever since 
the eleventh centuiy, and when its ducal line died out in 1361. King 
John conferred the duchy u|x>n his youngest son, Philip the Bold 
(1363-1404), During the troubled years following Philip's death his 
able and aggressive successors extended their territorial holdings, 
bringing northeastern France, almost the whole of the Netherlands, 
and Lu.xeml)ourg under their rule. For the first time since Lothair, 
grandson of Charli^magne, this central region enjovcrl political unity, 
and it became the richest and most civilized region in northern 
Europe. In his last days Philip the Goo<l (1419-1467) held a compact 
territoiy extending from Switzerland to the North Sea, with onlv 
.\lsace and Lorraine out of his control. 

The next duke of Burgundy, Charles the Bold (1467-1477), was 
the most ambitious and the most colorful of the line, and his court 
in Flanders w’as the most luxurious in Europe. In 1473 he added 
Lorraine and much of .\lsace to his domains, and he presently con¬ 
ceived the idea of becoming Holy Roman Emperor, He therefore 
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negotiated a treatv with the emperor (Frederick III) by which the 
emperor’s son, Maximilian, was to many’ Charles's only daughter, 
Mary, and the duke himself was to be named Frederick's heir as 
emperor (1476). Before the treaty could be signed, however, Charles 
was killed in a battle with the Swiss (1477). Maximilian married 
Mary, nevertheless, and their grandson surpassed even his great¬ 
grandfather’s ambition. He ruled not only the Netherlands. Franche- 
Comt^, and the Hapsburg lands, but Spain and her empire as well. 
He also became Holy Roman Emperor as Charles V (1519-1556; see 
page 734). 

Charles the Bold's most persistent and most successful adversary 
was Louis XI, king of France (1461-1483). \s a young man, Louis, 
having quarreled with his father, went to live on his personal estates. 
When his father tried to capture him, Louis fled to Philip (the 
father of Charles the Bold) in Burgundy, Charles and Louis quar¬ 
reled soon after Louis became king, however, and it was Louis who 
upset the Burgundian’s most cherished plans. Louis’s cash payments 
dissuaded Frederick from signing the famous treaty, and he provoked 
the fatal war with the Swiss. When Charles died (1477), Louis 
annexetl the duchy to the royal domain, occupied Franchc-Comt^, 
and restored Alsace and Lorraine to their former rulers. Mary of 
Burgundv married Maximilian, but she niled little more than the 
Netherlands. 

Louis then rounded out French territory in other directions, partly 
by intrigue and partly by luck. He regained .\rtois. and when 
the Duke of Anjou diet! without heir (1481), Louis was relieved of 
the last of his powerful and semi-independent vassals and annexed 
the duke’s territories to the royal domain. Brittany was added a few 
years later (1491), when Louis’s son married the heiress to that 
province, but Flanders was lost forever. Ix)uis was erjually successful 
in promoting the growth of royal power, and when he died in 1483, 
he bequeathed to his son a strong and united kingdom. Charles VHI 
(1483-1498) then inaugurated a new period in French history by 
invading Italy (see page 651). 

England anti Spain 

The course of political development in England and Spain in the 
fifteenth centuiy resembled that in France. In each of these countries 
the kings strove to create strong central governments, and in each 
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they were opposed by great lords who used the word ^iberty” as a 
euphemism for “feudal anarchy,” At first the barons were rather suc¬ 
cessful in England. They deposetl and murdered Edward 11 (1307- 
1327), and, as parliament alone had the right to levy new taxes, they 
profited greatly from the financial difficulties of Edward III (1327- 
1377), During a lull in the war, Edward’s grandson and heir, Rich¬ 
ard II (1377-1399), attempted to strengthen royal power in England. 
The barons opposed this move strenuously, and at last parliament 
dethroned Richard and replaced him with his cousin, Henry IV. 
Parliament thereby won its greatest victory to date. 

The next three English kings (Henn,’ IV [1399-1413], Henry* V 
[1413-1422], and Henry VI [1422-1461]) owe their present reputa¬ 
tion largely to Shakespeare’s plays about them. Being descended from 
John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster (1340-1399), an extremely able 
man who was a younger son of Edward III, they are known as the 
Lancastrian line. No one of these kings was a strong ruler (though 
Henry V's armies won famous sictories in France); and Henry VI 
verged on feeble-mindedness, perhaps an inheritance from his 
maternal grandfather, the insane French king, Charles VL The lords 
and parliament therefore continued to go\cm England. They fell to 
quarreling among themselves, however, with some ambitious leaders 
hoping to seize the throne while others merely hoped to control it. As 
soon as hostilities in France were concluded (14.53), these baronial 
conflicts assumed the grandeur of a civil war, knowm to historians as 
the \Vars of the Roses (14.55-1435) because rival factions supposedly 
took the red and the white rose as their symlmls. The two principal 
contestants were the families of l.ancaster and York—the latter being 
descended from Edmund, duke of York (1.341-1402), another 
son of Edward III—but the wars were more than a mere family 
feud. 

Many sweeping dianges had come over England during the long 
war with Franc-e. At the lieginning of that conflict, England had been 
largely an agricultural and wool-pro<lucing country, with the wool 
being sent to Flanders to be made into cloth. During the war many 
Flemish weavers fled to England, where they set up their looms and 
began to weave. Other men launched other industries, trade grew, 
cities sprang up, and a powerful capitalist class arose. The capitalists 
were highly discontented with the Lancastrians, for the prevailing 
feudal anarchy interfered with trade, and royal taxation annoyed 
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them greatly. They therefore gave their support to the Yorkists, and 
after the death of Henrv' VI (1461) three Yorkist kings ruled in suc¬ 
cession: Edward IV (1461-1483), Edward V (1483), and Richard III 
(148;3-1485). Edward IV restored peace, curtailed the powers of 
parliament, and financed his go\'emmcnt largely by confiscating the 
esiates of l^ncastrians—whom he called rebels. The nobiliU' had by 
this time been decimate<l by the wars, and the confiscations com¬ 
pleted their ruin. In the long run, however, the Yorkists were no more 
successful than the Lancastrians. Richard III was scarcely the 
monster pictured by Shakespeare, but he was a usurper whose critics 
accused him of tyranny, and he could not preser\e peace in England. 
The rich burghers therefore transferred their favor to Henr>' Tudor— 
he xras a descendant of the Lancastrian John of Gaunt but had 
married a daughter of the Yorkist Edward IV—and after defeating 
Richard at Bosworth Field he became King Ilenrv' VII (1485-1.509). 
He successfully united the two factions, and under his skillful leader¬ 
ship the “tyranny" of the Yorkists was gradually transformed into the 
“absolutism” of the Tudors. 

The situation in Spain was rather different, but the outcome was 
much the same. Like Louis XI and the Tudors, the Spanish monarchs 
successfully set up a strong monarchy. Before 1250 the Christian 
kings had driven the Moslems from all Spain except the small 
kingdom of Granada at the south, but no sooner had this stage of the 
reconquest been reached than dynastic and civil wars began to 
distract the Iberian Peninstda. The Aragonese were actively extending 
their power into Sicily and southern Italy, but the C'astilians merely 
fought against each other. Here, as elsewhere in Europe, the most 
unruly groups were the great nobles, whom the king could not control 
and who often aspired to controlling or even to replacing him. The 
edrtes (parliament) therefore acejuired great power. In Spain, as in 
England, feudal anarchy reached its height in the decade or txvo 
following 1450, but in 1469 Isabella, heiress to Castile, married 
Ferdinand of Aragon. After they had mounted their respective tluones 
(1474 and 1479), the tx%’o rulers followed a single policy, and domestic 
peace was gradually restored. The great triumph of the txvo sov¬ 
ereigns came in 1492 when, by capturing Granada, they drove the 
last Moslem power from Spain. During the festisities in honor of this 
victory', Isabella gave Columbus the shijjs with which he sailed to 
America, thereby turning Spain and Europe in a new direction. 
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The sihiation in central Europe was more complicated. Tens of 
thousands of Germans, both knights and peasants, had been migrating 
eastward during the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries, 
taking with them their families and all their possessions. From south 
Germany they adyanced down the Danube to Austria, whence many 

4 e * 

pushed foiAS’ard onto the Hungarian plain, settling there in countless 
communities where German is still spoken today. From north Ger¬ 
many they proceeded east>vard along the Baltic coast through East 
Prussia to the Baltic States (Lithuania, Lat\ia, Estonia). As early as 
the thirteenth century a crusading order, known as the Teutonic 
Knights, had conquered much of this territory from the aboriginal 
Slavs, and German settlers followed in their wake. In consequence of 
this migration, leaders developed a military spirit, and followers be¬ 
came accustomed to a solidarity against non-Germans—especially 
Slavs—that each group still retained in the twentieth century’. 

At first the Teutonic Knights were very successful, defeating the 
Slavs on every’ hand and converting them to Catholic Christianity. In 
1410, however, the Poles inflicted a crushing defeat upon them at 
Tannenberg in East Pnissia, and from that moment the order de¬ 
clined. Fifty’ years later the Poles conquered West Prussia, thereby 
regaining access to the Baltic Sea and separating the strongly Ger¬ 
manized East Prussia from the rest of Germany. This situation has 
caused trouble in eastern Europe even in our oyy’n day. Prominent in 
this eastward advance of the Germans were two famous families that 
w’erc destined to play important parts in later German history. The 
Ilohcnzollems had migrated to central Germany (Nuremberg) from 
their earlier home in Syvabia during the tyvelfth century; in 1415 they 
became rulers of Brandenburg in the northyvest (around Berlin); and 
they took over East Prussia in 1525. The rival family of the llaps- 
biirgs, which originated in .Aargau in Switzerland, played a somewhat 
analogous role in Austria and the southeast. 

This Germanic advance served to stimulate nationalistic enthusiasm 
among the Catholic Slavs of Poland, Lithuania, and Bohemia, as yvell 
as among the Catholic Magyars of Hungary. Poles and Lithuanians 
then united (MS6) to form a great kingdom extending from the 
Baltic to the Black Sea, and a few years later they defeated the Ger¬ 
mans at Tannenljerg (1410). Meantime Bohemia’s nationalistic op¬ 
position to a German king, named by the Holy Roman Emperor, yy’as 
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expressing itself in the religious heresy of John Huss (see page 621). 
Though Huss was burned at the stake in 1415-just five years after 
Tannenberg—civil war continued to devastate Bohemia for twentv' 
years. 

\NTiile German power was thus advancing eastward, the Empire 
was losing important territories in the west. After 1246 the Kingdom 
of Burgundy (or .\rles) broke up into small, rather independent prin¬ 
cipalities, most of which were eventually absorbevl by France 
(Dauphine. 1549; Provence. 1481; but Savoy not until 1792), Two 
more fruitless attempts to establish imperial power in Italy (1310- 
1313 and 1327-1350) caused the emperors temporarily to lose inter¬ 
est in that peninsula. Tlie most interesting case of imperial loss, how¬ 
ever, was that of Switzerland. 

Because of its control of the Alpine passes to Italy, Switzerland was 
of high strategic importance to the emperors. The three central 
cantons, which held the approaches to the all-important St. Gothard 
Pass, supposedly were part of the Ilapsbiirg domain, but they had 
shown great restlessness even in the thirteenth century, and in 1291 
they leagued together for mutual defense. They were presently joined 
by five neighboring cantons, and during the fifteenth centuiy five 
others enterevl the confevleration, which then controlled rather more 
than two-thirds of the present Switzerland. Imperial officials no longer 
exercised any authoritv' in the country, but they would not formally 
recognize the independence of the Swiss republic until 1648. W'hen 
Charles the Bold, of Burgundy, attemptetl to add Switzerland to his 
vast domain (1474-1477), the Swi.ss defendevl themselves with such 
skill and valor that they Ix^ame famous throughout Eun>p<' as 
soldiers and lovers of libi'rty. For many years thereafter the supplying 
of mercenarv' troops to European kings remainctl a major Swiss in- 
dustrv’, anti to the present day the pope maintains a detachment of 
Swiss guards. 

During these centuries the Holy Roman Empire was no longer a 
factor of prime importance in European or even in German historv. 
The government had fallen into the hands of the numerous German 
princes, and in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries Germans 
showeil ver)’ little national patriotism. .After the Great Interregnum 
of 1254-1273, during which there really was no emperor for twenty 
years (see page 483), Rudolph I (1273-1291) became the first Haps- 
burg emperor and was eventually succeeded by his son, .Albert I 
(1298-1308); but during the next century and a quarter the office 
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passed from one German family to another, with Luxembourgs enjoy¬ 
ing it more than half of that time. In 1438, however, Albert II of 
Hapsburg secured the honor. In the next year he was succeeded by his 
distant cousin, Frederick III (1440-1493) who. during his long reign, 
made the position of his family so secure that his descendants con¬ 
tinued to rule until the abolition of the Empire in 1806. 

Many things had happened in Germany during the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury. The great migrations eastward were carrying German peoples 
and German culture far beyond the confines of the Empire. Trade was 
prospering between Italy and tlie north, and German cities—among 
them Augsburg, Frankfort, and Cologne—were becoming rich and 
powerful. The German princes grew more independent than ever. 
Being an utter anachronism, the Empire lost most of its power, but it 
continued to function after a fashion. At last the “Golden Bull” was 
issued (1356), which delegated the choice of the emperor to seven 
important princes, or “electors.” Three of them w'ere ecclesiastics— 
the bishops of Mainz, Trier, and Cologne—and four were lay princes— 
the nilers of Saxony, Brandenburg, Bohemia, and the Palatinate of 
the Rhine. These seven electors were virtually sovereign rulers in their 
respective territories, and the Empire had become a weak and 
apparently superfluous affair. 

When Frederick 111 became emperor, therefore, he faced the same 
great problems that disturbed the kings of western Europe. The 
princes were tlctermined to perpetuate the prevailing feudal anarchy 
in order to preserve their personal liberty. But Frederick was merely 
one of the princes, more interested in his Hapsburg estates (which 
stretched here and there across southern Germany, from .\lsace to 
the Hungarian frontier) than he was in the shadowy Empire. More¬ 
over, he constantly had to defend these territories from outside attack 
—from Burgundians and French on the west, from Magyars and 
Bohemian nationalists on the east, and eventually from Turks on the 
southeast. 

Nevertheless, there w'ere many persons who wished to transform 
the Empire into a German national state resembling those in western 
Europe. German burghers, like their colleagues in the west, resentetl 
feudal anarchy and the arbitrary taxation imposed by the princes. 
Many princes were etpially anxious to see Germany become a national 
state—provided, of course, that they could have a large share in ruling 
it. Popular enthusiasm for unity is shown by the appearance, at this 
time, of the famous legend that Frederick Barbarossa had not died 
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but would soon return to create a great Germany (see page 480). 
Scholars were equally excited over the recent discovery of Tacitus’s 
Germania (see page 220), which was considered a tribute to the 
nation. 

Frederick was so preoccupied with his wars, especially in the east, 
that he had neither the time nor the strength to create a centralized 
Germany. His failure to do so was primarily due, however, to a very 
different cause. Frederick always was first and foremost a Hapsburg, 
concerned with his family and his ancestral estates rather than with 
Germany. He romantically foresaw a great future for this family, 
mystically expressed in the letters A.E.I.O.U., which were made to 
prophesy that Austria would some day rule the world—Austrioe est 
impcrare orbc universo, or in German, Alles Erdreich ist Ocsterreich 
unterthan. The most important achievement of his life was the 
marriage of his son and heir, Maximilian, to Margaret of Burgundy, 
and it too was designed to advance the Hapsburg family rather than 
Germany. He had no desire to create a national state in Germany, for 
he was still dreaming of a world state for the Hapsburg dynasty. 

THE PAPACY ASD THE CHURCH 

In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the church was changing 
as rapidly as were the national states and the Empire. When Boniface 
VIII (1294-1303), the last of the great medieval statesman-popes, 
issue<l the famous hull Unam sanctam in 1302, he made his last 
extreme statement of the papal prerogative. This bull was part of a 
long (juarrel with the French king, Philip IV, w'ho then cut con¬ 
troversy short by dispatching a trusted agent, Guillaume de Nogaret, 
to Home with orders to bring Boniface to France for trial Iwfore a 
church council on charges of heress’ and moral turpitude. Nogaret 
found the pope at a country estate near .Anagni, a village not far from 
Home. Here he browlwat the old man for three days, until an uprising 
of the villagers caused him to withdraw. When Boniface died, only a 
few’ davs later, it w'as commonly reported that he had died of chagrin. 

Boniface’s suc-cessor ruled for only a few montlis, after which the 
cardinals did not select a new pope for almost a year. Their choice 
finally fell upon the archbishop of Bordeaux, who became Clement V 
(1303-1314). Tins French pope felt no great desire to go to Rome, 
partly because he liked France, partly because the incessant brawls of 
family factions made Rome unsafe, and partly because Philip I\’, then 
preparing to plunder the Knights Templar, wished to have the pope 
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under his close supervision and control. Clement obliged Philip in 
nearly every* particular. He abolished the Templars, absolved Nogaret 
from whatever guilt he might have incurred on “the terrible day of 
.\nagni,” filled the College of Cardinals with Frenchmen, and though 
he successfully resisted Philips efforts to have Boniface declared a 
heretic, he canonized Pope Celestine V, thereby insulting the memory 
of Boniface anew. (St. Celestine had been a pious and austere Bene¬ 
dictine monk, rather in sympathy with the Spiritual Franciscans, 
whom Boniface had forced to resign after five months as pope [1294]; 
Boniface then became pope himself.) Clement’s six successors all 
were Frenchmen who stayed in France, residing in a famous palace 
at .■\\'ignon on the Rhone. This period of papal residence in France 
later came to be called "the Babylonian Captivity of the Church" 
(13(6-1378). 

Perhaps the word “capdvity" is too strong. Philip dominated 
Clement, to be sure, but Clement’s successors were relatively free 
men. Several were very able men, and during the .Avignon period they 
strengthened the papacy with many refonns similar to tho.se adopter! 
by the kings who were then achieving absolute power. In the first 
plact*, they centralized authority in their ow-n hands by gradually 
taking over the appointment of bishops and abbots. Italian bankers 
helped put papal finance on a more businesslike basis, while the popes 
themselves discovered and exploited countless new sources of 
revenue. The new taxes caused loud complaints, and their victims 
often charged that they were necessary only because of the luxurious 
lives of popes, cardinals, and bishops. The charge was quite unjust, 
however, for while part of the new revenue went to the enlarged 
papal bureaucracy, more of it went to the wars w’aged by the popes 
to maintain their political power in Italy. In some years the po|x*’s 
armies consumed two-thirds of his income. 

The second of the .\vignon popes, John XXII (1316-1334), spent 
much of his reign cjuarreling with the emperor, Louis IV the Bavarian 
(1314-1347), who invaded Italy (1327-1330) and for several years 
maintained a rival pope at Rome. 'This controversy took on especial 
importance because of the propaganda war that ac'companied it. John 
issued extreme statements in the style of Boniface V'llI, and Louis was 
supported by such powerful controversialists as William of Ockham 
and Marsiglio of Padua. Ockham was the leading scholastic philos¬ 
opher of his day, and Marsiglio’s tract Defensor Pads (“Defender of 
the Peace,” 1324) contained, among other things, the most devastating 
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attack yet made upon papal claims. Louis also befriended the 
Spiritual Franciscans, not because he shared their love of apostolic 
povertv’, but because they habitually used unrestrained language in 
criticizing the pope. 

Further troubles soon Ijefell the papacy, for when the Hundred 
Years' VV'ar broke out the English loudly charged that the pope was 
merely a pawm of the French king—a charge to which the pope added 
color by his large loans to Philip of France. Edward therefore stopped 
{laying the tribute, knosvn as “Peter’s Pence," which England had sent 
to the {lope regularly ever since King John became a vassal of Inno¬ 
cent III (1213). A few years later Edward inaugurated a series of 
untipapal measures with the Statute of Pronsors (1331), which ex¬ 
cluded from England all officials ap{iointed by the {io{x*, and the 
Statute of Praemunire (13.53), which {irohibited all appeals to pa{ial 
courts. 

Men everx'where criticized the continued residence of the {io{ies at 
Aiignon, their oppressive taxation, and their unprecedented inter¬ 
ference in the affairs of local churches, but nowhere was dissatisfac¬ 
tion greater than in Italy. Here a woman later known as St. Catherine 
of Siena (1.347-1380) took leadership in demanding that the {io{ie 
return to Peter's sec at Rotne. Moreover, .Avignon became a much less 
attractive place in which to live after the Treaty of Bretigny (1.360), 
when “free com{ianies’' of discharged soldiers ran amuck over the 
whole Rhone A’alley. To {irexcnt arminl attack ii{ion .Avignon itself. 
Urban V (1.362-1370) was forced to su{){)Iement the excommunica¬ 
tion of these brigands with hca\T payments of tribute to them. In 
1367 he and his French cardinals moved to Ronre. where thev found 
life so unpleasant that they returned to .Avignon (1.370). Agitation for 
a {X){>e at Rome continued, however, and in 1378 Gregory .\I (1370- 
1378) \isite<l the city. He too was planning a return to .Avignon when 
death overtook him. .As the Roman mob loudly demanded an Italian 
{lope, the cardinals elected a Neafmlitan, Urban VI. Tire "Babylonian 
captixity" was thus terminatexl. but an even greater calamity befell 
the unhappy church almost at once. 

The Great Schism and the Councils 

As Urban VI was a great disap{X)intment to the French cardinals, 
they soon decided that, since they had voted under threats of mob 
violence, their action in electing him was null and void. .At a second 
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conclave thev chose a Frenchman, Clement VII. who led them back 
to Avignon. Each pope then created his own College of Cardinals, 
which chose his successor when the time came, and all Europe was 
edified during the next thirtj'-nine years by the spectacle of two (or 
even three) popes mutually reviling and recriminating each other.* 
Each pope was supported by countless propagandists, diplomats, 
lawyers, scholars, and saintly persons, but when secular princes had 
to decide which pope to recognize, thev’ were guided principally by 
their political interests. The kings of France and Scotland, the various 
Spanish monarchs, and the rulers of Naples and Sicily accepted the 
Avignon popes; the emperor, the kings of England and Portugal, the 
duke of Burgundy, and most of the German princes supported the 
Roman line; and the city-states of northern Italy were divided, though 
|X)pu1ar opinion usually supported the Italian popes. 

This state of affairs of course brought great confusion to the minds 
of pious Christians, and anxious persons sought ways of ending the 
scandal. The most popular proposal was that a general (or ecumeni¬ 
cal, “world-wide”) church council should depose both popes and put 
a new one in their place. There was nothing new in the idea of 
summoning such a council, for fifteen ecumenical councils had already 
been held, including three in the thirteenth century (1215, 1245, 
1274) and one in the fourteenth (1.311). For many years, moreover, 
persons dissatisfied with the growing power of the popes had been 
declaring that supreme authority in Christendom lay in a general 
council rather than with the pope. The views of such persons closely 
paralleled those of contemporary statesmen who urged parliamentary 
government as a check on royal absolutism. Soon after the schism 
broke out, two French theologians set forth the conciliar theory at 
length, but as their king supported the pope at Avignon, nothing 
came of their proposal at the time. The growing power of the 
Burgundian faction in French politics caused the government to for¬ 
sake the .Avignon pope, however, and cardinals of both factions then 
united in summoning a general council to end the schism. 

* The popes of this period were: 

Roman Une Avlgtum Line ConcilUtr Line 

UrKin VI, 137»-m9 Clement VII. 1.178-1394 
Boniface I-\. 1389-1404 Benedict XllI, 1394-1417 

Innocent VII, 1404-1406 Alexander V, 1409-1410 

Gregory XII. 1406-1415 John .VXlll, 1410-1415 

Most Catholic scholars today accept the Roman as the true line, but the Church 
has nut spoken officially on the matter. 
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About five hundred bishops and abbots, or their representatives, 
assembled at Pisa in the spring of 1409. After vainly summoning l>oth 
jx)pes (Gregory Xll and Benedict XIII) to appear before it for trial, 
the council declared them heretics and deposed them both. The 
cardinals then elected a new pope, Alexander V'. .As neither of the 
old popes recognized the council, or accepted its decisions, the net 
result of its labor was that Latin Christendom was torn asunder 
thereafter by three popes instead of two. Moreover, .Alexander V diet! 
within a few months, and at a new conclave his cardinals elected 
John XXIII, who, being a retired pirate, was scarcely the man for 
moral and spiritual leadership. Scandal throughout Europe rose to 
new heights. Shortly thereafter a certain Sigismund, of the Luxem¬ 
bourg family (1410-1437), became Holy Ronran Emperor. Being sin¬ 
cerely concerned about the shocking state of the church, he forced 
John to summon a council which would heal the schism, suppress 
various heresies, and effect much-needed reforms of the church “in 
head and members." 

The new council sat at Constance, in Switzerland, from November, 
1414, until April, 1418. Soon after it convened, hostilities broke out 
anew between France and England, with Agincourt fought alx)ut a 
year later. Relations between English and French churchmen were 
severely strained thereafter, but the council continued in session, and 
eventually it united the Western Church under one pope. John XXIII 
attended its opening sessions, hoping that the assembled churchmen 
would ratify his election, but when he found that they had no inten¬ 
tion of doing so, he attempted flight. Captured by Sigismund and 
deposed by the council (May, 1415), he accepted his fate gracefully. 
Next, the Roman pope, Gregory XII, wjis prevailed upon to resign 
(July, 1415), but the pope at Avignon. Benedict XIII, prove<I more 
obdurate. Sigismund went to France, where he wasted nearlv a year 
trying to persuade the obstinate old man to abdicate. Though the 
council finally depo.sed him (July, 1417), Benedict continued to call 
himself pope until he died in 1423. Meantime the cardinals and repre¬ 
sentatives of the council had elected Martin V (1417-1431), who re¬ 
turned to Rome as the sole pope recognized by any appreciable hotly 
of Catholics. The Great Schism was thus healed. 

The Council of Constance accomplished virtually nothing in the 
way of reforming abuses. Its significance lies rather in the expression 
it gave to the conciliar idea. Many of its members hopetl to substitute 
parliamentary church government for papal absolutism. .At an early 
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session they passed a resolution asserting that a general council, hold¬ 
ing its powers directly from God, was superior to the pope, and that 
anyone, even a pope, who refused obedience thereby became a 
heretic. To prevent being outvoted by the Italians, who were present 
in large numbers, the northern members insisted that the council be 
organized in four (later five) “nations," each with one vote to be 
determined by a majority of that nation's members. Behind this ar¬ 
rangement lay the larger idea that the church in each country should 
be a largely autonomous unit, sufiering little or no interference from 
the pope. The French spoke much of the “Gallican liberties" of their 
church, and others expressed analogous ideas regarding their national 
churches. They also declared that general church councils, somewhat 
resembling the assemblies of a religious League of Nations, shoidd 
meet at regular intervals to decide questions concerning the whole 
church. Presumably the pope would lend his grace and dignity to 
the sessions of this council as its presiding officer, but he woidd l)e 
little more than a figurehead. 

Before dissolving, the council decreed that another council shouUl 
l>e held within five years, a s<^cond seven years later, and others everv' 
ten years thereafter. In due time a council met at Pavia (1423), spoke 
\aguely of church refonn, and accumplishe<l nothing. The Council of 
Basel, which assembled in 1431, was more important. As at Constance, 
its members strugglitl against papal absolution, but they were 
opposed by the aggressive Pope Eugenitis IN' (1431-1447). The 
ctruncil could not enforce decrees fasoring the conciliar program and 
local lilKTty at the expense of the papacy, and the friends of papal 
absolutism successfully playcnl off nationalitic-s and factions against 
each othc*r. After the council had iKeii in ({uarrelsome session for 
several years, Eugeiiius dissolved it (1437) and summoned another 
to meet at Ferrara in 1438. His partisans migratc'd to the new council, 
but the advocates of conciliar government remained at Basel. NN'hen 
they declared the jxipe deposctl as a heretic (14.39), Eiigenius dis¬ 
regarded their action, and the antipope with whom they replaced 
him found little support. The council continued in session until 1449, 
but when its memiK'rs finally separated, the conciliar movement 
collapsed. 

Tlrere were many reasons for the failure of the conciliar leaders, 
who included some of the must intelligent and devout men in Europe. 
These leaders had counted on the sup|iort of secular princes, who at 
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Erst had favored reducing the pope by means of the conciliar move¬ 
ment. The princes were just then busily engaged in establishing their 
own absolutism over parliaments, however, and they found it hard to 
sympathize whole-heartedly with the aspirations of parliamentaiy 
leaders in the church, Eiigenius presently discovered that these 
princes were quite reasonable, and made separate treaties (con¬ 
cordats) with several of them. Meantime, the French bishops had 
securetl the “Pragmatic Sanction of Bourges” (1438), which declaretl 
a council superior to the pope, suppressed annates and various other 
payments to Rome, and guaranteed the "Gallican liberties” of the 
French church. The bishops soon learned, however, that these 
“Gallican liberties" merely meant that thereafter they were to be 
dominated by the nearby king rather than by the faraway pope. .■\nd 
Enally, during the period of controversy, papal WTiters had developed 
elalmrate theories presenting papal absolutism as the sole guardian 
against heresy and schism, and the antipojx* at Ba.sel lent color to their 
contentions. In church as in state, parliamentary government was 
going into eclipse. 

At the same time, Eugenius stagetl a theatrical coup by mo¬ 
mentarily reuniting the Latin and Greek churches, after four centuries 
of schism. The Byzantine emperor, terrified at the recent progress of 
the Turks (see page 342), had called upon the West for aid, and 
Eugenius suggestcnl that such aid might be forthcoming if the Greek 
Church accepted papal supremacy. .After long negotiations, a treaty 
providing for formal reunion was concluded at Florence in 1439. 
Popular indignation in the East was so great, however, that reunion 
never was effected. Crowds in Constantinople paraded the streets, 
shouting. “Better the Turkish infidel than the Roman heretic”; the 
Bs'zantine emperor, who had knelt to kiss the pope's foot at Florence, 
daretl not publish the treaty in C'onstantinople; and its chief negotia¬ 
tor, Basiliiis Bessarion (c. 1395-1472), deemetl it wise to remain in 
Italy as a cardinal of the Roman Church. .At this point Eugenius forgot 
his suggestion of aid to Byzantium, and a few years later C'onstan- 
tinople fell to the Turks (1453). Nevertheless, a few Creeks and 
Slavs accepted the treaty of 1439, and their successors are now called 
“Uniates.” Thev accept papal supremacy but retain their old ritual, 
their married clergy, and a few practices distinguishing them from 
Roman Catholics. The pope recognizes them as Catholics. 
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VNTiile the Babylonian Captivity and the Great Schism were thus 
bringing the medieval church into confusion and popular disrespect, 
other forces were sapping its intellectual foundations, making the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries as unfortunate for the church intel¬ 
lectually as thev were politically. Even in the thirteenth century vari¬ 
ous Franciscan friars, notably Robert Grosseteste and Roger Bacon, 
had attacke<l the theolog)- of their Dominican rival, St. Thomas 
Aquinas. In the fourteenth century, criticism was carried much farther 
by two English Franciscans, Duns Scotus (c. 1265-1308) and his 
pupil and rival William of Ockham (c. 1280-1349). 

These tsvo men, whose philosophy is called “nominalism," insisted 
that knowledge can be derived only from observation and experience. 
Some of their followers therefore multiplied their obsersations of na¬ 
ture, thus becoming scientists after a fashion, while others were led to 
declare that the truths of religion can be known only from divine 
revelation. Ockham’s pupils even declared that it is impossible to 
“know” anything at all ulwut God, thereby disiurhing the serene 
assurance of Aquinas that there can be no real contradiction between 
rea.son and faith or between scientific knowledge and revealed re¬ 
ligious truth. Duns Scotus was a man of subtle intellect and a master 
logician, but his pupils sometimes became so entangled in his intricate 
reasonings that they lost all sense of reality. Tlie English language 
preserves his name in our word “dunce," which may have fitted some 
of his followers but which certainly was not applicable to Scotus 
himself. Ockham, on the other hand, spent his later years in political 
controversy, sympathizing with the Spiritual Franciscans and WTiting 
tracts against the temporal power of the pope (see page 614). 

John Wveliffe (c. 1320-1384) was an English theologian and a 
l>opnlar professor at O.xford for many years, cjuite unsuspectetl of 
heresy tintil after he uccoinpanitxl a nnssion to negotiate with papal 
diplomats at Bniges (Belgium) in 1.374. Like Ockham, he began 
spt‘aking and writing against the temporal penver of the pope, which 
presently led him to attack the position and powers of the clcrg\’ in 
general. He was trieil for heresy at London in 1.377, but he had friends 
among the higher clergy and he enjoyed the support of the most 
powerful man in England, John of Gaunt. The trial was broken up 
by mob violence and the court reached no decision. Thereafter 
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Wvciiffe s criHcisms of the church took more radical forms. His denial 
of the two fundamental Catholic doctrines of transubstantiation and 
penance endangered clerical power over the people since the the¬ 
ologians taught that only priests could perform the miracle of the 
Mass or absolve sinners—both of which sacraments were essential to 
salvaHon. NVycliffe further weakened the organized church by his 
leaching that all necessary religious truth can be learned from the 
Bible, and that any Christian is competent to interpret this book for 
himself. He and others therefore translated the Bible from Latin into 
English, in order that all Englishmen might read it. When WycliHe 
was summoned to Rome for another trial in 1383, he refused to go, 
and a year later he died in peace. 

Wvciiffe s preaching aroused wide enthusiasm in England and soon 
the country was swanning with preachers, calletl Lollards, who 
carried his ideas to the common people. Unfortunately the economic 
changes that accompanied the collapse of feudalism were just then 
causing widespread disturbances among the peasants and even led to 
open rebellion in 1381 (see page 62.5). Unrest continued among the 
lower classes after the revolt had been suppressed, and well-to-do 
persons often attributed the commotion to the preaching of the 
Lollards. Probably they were right, at least in [xirt. M any rate, parlia¬ 
ment passed the famous statute Dc Heretico Comhurendo (“On Burn¬ 
ing Herctic-s," 1401), which for the first time authorized this barbiirous 
measure in England. Several years later the Council of Constance 
formally declared Wycliffe a heretic and ordered his body dug up 
and bunted (1415). This gniesome decree was not carried out until 
1428. 

Mc*antime Wycliffe's ideas were being dissemiiiatc>d in distant 
Bohemia. The wife of Richard II (1377-1399) had been a Bohemian 
princess, and on her journey to England she was ac-companied by 
several Czi>ch prelates. These men carried Wycliffe’s ideas back to 
Bohemia, where they were adopted, modified slightly, and expanded 
by a jxtpiilar preacher at Prague. John Huss (1369-1415). Huss com¬ 
bined his heretical theologx’ with a nationalistic cami>aign against 
the Cennans in Bohemia, and his preaching met with such success 
that the Emperor Sigisinund became seriously alarmetl. He laid the 
matter before the Council of Constance, and Huss was declared a 
heretic. Though the Czech reformer had come to Constance with a 
safe-conduct signed by the emperor himself, he was burned at the 
stake (July 6. 1415). It was reported that he met his fate with 
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exceptional fortitude and serenity. About a year later his principal 
follower, Jerome of Prague, was likewise burned, but the Hussite 
heresy continued to rage in Bohemia for many a year, with theologi¬ 
cal and nationalistic enthusiasms inextricably entwined. Religious 
warfare continued for twenri- years, and there were Hussite heretics 
in Bohemia rivo centuries later. 

CPher less spectacular events were even more effectively hastening 
the decline of the medieval church. Though the Spiritual Franciscans 
had long since been declared heretics, and several of their leaders had 
been burned at the stake, they continued throughout the fourteenth 
century to advocate apostolic poverty for the clergy, and they often 
referr^ to the Roman Church as the “Synagogue of Satan. Other 
groups hystericallv preached the impending end of the world, stirring 
up great confusion thereby. Still others, known as “Flagellants,” went 
about beating themselves and each other with whips as punishment 
for their sins—being no longer satisfied with the church’s indulgences 
and the sacrament of penance. But at the same time other persons, 
deeply religious and not at all eccentric, were quietly developing new 
forms of piety and devotion, which eventually led to the great 
religious revival that swept over Europe during the late fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. 


36. THE EARLY RENAISSANCE 


The fourteenth and fifteenth centuries alsti witnessed 
economic changes as far-reaching as those then overwlielining the 
feudal church and state. The i>opuIation of western Europe had been 
rising steadily for two hundred years, but after 1300 its rate of in¬ 
crease began to fall off. Not much new land was available for agricul¬ 
ture, and not many new towns were founded. Towms already in 
existence may ha^e grown slightly, but they could not increase 
greatly in size until improvetl transport made jiossible greater supplies 
of food. It therefore seems unlikely that EurojH* s [wpulation was 
much augmented during the first half of the fourteenth century. 

The battle casualties of the Hundred Years’ War were not a 
serious loss to the total population, but its indirect Ciisualties were a 
grave matter for France, which was then the most populous country’ 
of Eiiroix*. Soon thereafter a more terrible calamity IxTell Euroi>e. 
Hie “Black Death" (probably bubonic plague) swept over the Con¬ 
tinent, striking first in the years 1:347-1:349 and returning hvice during 
the l:360‘s. The accounts of panic-stricken contemporaries are much 
exaggerated, and there are no reliable statistics, but modem writers 
have plausibly estimated deaths as high as a quarter of the entire 
[xipulation of Europe. In some areas, es|X^ially the cities, the pro¬ 
portion was much higher. Of course such losses in man jjower had 
profound effects upon economic life, and not for a full generation did 
Europe recover from this blow. By 1400. however, losses had been 
made good, and after the middle of the fifteenth century- a vigorous 
and increasing popidation was again forcing economic expansion. 

The economic position of the old nobilit)- changetl during these two 
centuries. A few nobles grew richer, and by adding field to field, 
manor to manor, usually through marriage, thej- became the lords of 
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tremendous estates. Such lucky persons lived in extravagant style, 
erected magnificent castles, and kept great retinues of liveried re¬ 
tainers. Most of the old nobility, however, were worse off than before. 
When the use of coined mone)’ became common in the txvelfth cen¬ 
tury, both lords and peasants found it profitable for the latter to make 
cash payments in lieu of rendering feudal serx’ices: the peasants then 
had all their time free for work in their own fields, and the lords used 
part of the money to hire laborers to till the demesne lands. Unfortu¬ 
nately for the lords, however, the amount of the cash payment re¬ 
mained the same, year after year, though prices in general were rising 
steadily. The lords therefore received less real return from their lands 
than before, and the fourteenth century found many of them on the 
verge of Irankniptcy. Looting during the war completed the ruin of 
countless French nobles. Some w-ere forced to sell part of their land to 
richer neighbors; others found fat positions in the church for their 
younger sons; still others turned to the king's service for similar relief; 
and many endeavored to keep solvent by reviving old feudal dues and 
gouging every possible penny from their serfs. 

The peasants, on the other hand, had enjoyed a high degree of 
prosperity during the thirteenth century. While the real value of the 
rents they paid was declining, the rapid growth of the iirlxm popula¬ 
tion kept up the prices of agricultural produce. Before 1300, however, 
the economic position of the serfs had begun to deteriorate. New land 
was less easily acquired than formerly, and children brought more 
mouths to feed. Poverty-stricken lords l)egan exacting higher feudal 
dues. When the Black Death decimated the countryside, and the lords 
could no longer find enough laborers w illing to work at the old wages, 
they frantically turned to the government for aid. The English parlia¬ 
ment (composed largely of landowners) passed a Statute of Lalrorers 
(1351) compelling men to work at the old pay, and strenuous though 
vain efforts were made to enforce the statute. The next twentv’ or 
thirty years were a period of great discontent among peasants and 
laborers, with widespread popular agitation against the nobility. 
English malcontents pointedly asked. 

When Adam delved and Eve span. 

Who was then a gentleman? 

and similar sentiments reechoed from the Continent. War added to 
the general discontent, and from time to time wild revolts broke out. 
As early as 1357—1358 there were peasant rebellions, called jacqueries. 
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in central France (see page 605), and during the next several years 
many similar uprisings occurred elsewhere. The most formidable of 
these revolts, and the one about which we are best informed, occurred 
in England in 1381, under the leadership of a certain Wat Tyler. On 
this occasion, the rioters demanded especially the abolition of feudal 
lilies and land rents, and when possible they destroyed the parch¬ 
ments on which these dues were recorded. 

The peasant revolts were beaten down with great cruelty, but in 
the end economic forces proved even stronger than royal troops. 
Serfdom and feudalism gradually disappeared, and the abler peasants 
came to form a new social class, called “yeomen.” Yeomen held their 
farms in freehold, and though they worked in the fields themselves, 
they often were able to hire poorer men to help them. These inde¬ 
pendent yeomen provided the bowmen who defeated French knights 
at Cr^cy and .\gincourt, and for the next two or three centuries they 
formed the backbone of rural England. 

Industry and Capitalism 

Artisans in the towns, on the other hand, were worse off in the 
fourteenth century than they had lieen in the thirteenth. There was 
little progress in technology' now, though the precetling centurv had 
brought forth many fundamental inventions. Tlie trouble was not that 
men had lost their inventiveness, hut that the elaborate and thor¬ 
oughly standardized guild rules made innovation difficult or impos¬ 
sible. Industry' therefore Irecame stagnant. .At the same time the 
masters found new ways to exploit apprentices and journeymen. As 
most jounieymen no longer hoped to become masters themselves, class 
feeling arose betw'een them and the masters, strikes occurred with 
increasing freijuenc)', and rioting often followed. W'hile Wat Tyler 
was leading his peasants to rebellion in England (1381), serious re¬ 
volts of workmen broke out in Florence, Paris, and several Flemish 
cities. Of course the net result of it all was that eveiy'one lost heavily, 
and industry suffered a decided setback. 

In the textile industry Flemish masters presently discovered that 
they could avoid trouble with their organizcil jounieymen by hiring 
peasants to spin and weave the wool in their own homes, for these 
scattered workers could not easily be organized. Thus developed a 
“cottage industry'," under which masters bought wool, distributed it 
to peasants in their s-illages, and later collected and sold the cloth. As 
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these workers spent onlv a part of their time at weaving and the rest 
at farming, they could subsist on low wages and they caused their 
employers little trouble. When cottage industrs’ brought suffering to 
urban joumevmen, rebellions liecame more embittered. Moreover, 
the cottage workers were not so skillful as the journeymen, and on 
the world market Flemish cloth no longer enjoyed the same high 
reputation as Iwfore. The result was that, after long periods during 
which the workers were afflicted with unemplosTuent and rebellion, 
even their cities went into decline. In 1400 the cities of Flanders no 
longer were what they had been 150 years before. 

The rise of cottage industry also gave evidence of another funda¬ 
mental change that was taking place in the European economic sv's- 
tcm. Under the new system, wool was bought in England, shipped 
to Flanders, distributed to dozens of workers in their cottages for 
spinning, weaxing. fulling, and dyeing, and only then could the cloth 
be sold on the market. The men who directerl all these operations 
were not really weavers at all but businessmen or capitalists. In the 
early days they may have worked up through the stages of apprentice 
and journeymen to become master weavers, but such training was 
quite siiptTfluous. What they neetled was skill at organizing and 
capital with which to buy wool and pay various workmen long before 
they received any money for the cloth. In the fourteenth century such 
men capitalized the textile industrx', and in the fifteenth, capitalistic 
enterpri.se spread rapidly to other industries. Many industries (e.g.. 
mining) could not advance Ix'vond a very primitive stage without 
heavy investments of capital, anti in the fifteenth century a number of 
inventions (e.g.. printing or cannon casting) openetl up new inclu.s- 
tries which promisetl great rewards to men willing to risk their capital. 

One other aspect of the ec-onomic situation in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries ret|uires our attention. These centuries were, in gen¬ 
eral. a periotl of falling prices. The only monev then in use was the 
“hard" money—gold and silver minted into coins-which had again 
come into wide circulation in the thirteenth century. When there were 
enough cxiins to supply western Europe's needs, prices rose steadily 
and men prospered. Unfortunately, however, much gold was drained 
off to the East to pay for spices and other luxuries Ixiught there by 
Europeans. (At this time the East would buy so few European wares 
that the oriental luxuries could not be paid for with exported goods.) 
Moreover, during the Hundred Years" War kings became dependent 
upon mercenaries, who had to be paid regularly. Kings therefore 
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hoarded gold and silver. Nevertheless, the volume of trade was in¬ 
creasing. and traders nee<letl more coins. Tlie precious metals there¬ 
fore began to have an abnormally high value, or, to put it the other 
way around, a few coins would buy a great many commodities, or the 
money price of these commodities declined steadily. 

Declining prices brought dismay to nearly everyone anti are a 
{lartial explanation of the general pessimism that characterized the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. There was an eager search for 
gold—not because men had studied the laws of economics and thought 
that fresh supplies of the precious metals would reinvigorate Europe’s 
declining economy, but merely because they knew that a little gold 
made a man verx’ rich. In the late fifteenth centurv, when new mines 
were openc<l and Portuguese explorers began bringing gold home 
from .Africa, conditions improved slightly, but the stringency was not 
really overcome until the next centuiy, when Spaniards began import¬ 
ing heavily from Mexico and Peru. 

Shifting Trade Centers 

England made a slow start in industry. She was one of the two great 
wool-pnxlucing countries of Europe-rivaled at that time only by 
Spain—but in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries her spinners and 
weavers barely siipplieil her oum market. Perhaps SO percent of her 
wool went to Flanders. Presently, however, English statesmen began 
to reinetly this state of affairs. Edwartl I (1272-1307) encouraged the 
textile industry' in England by levying an export tax on every sack of 
wool leaving the ctMintiy and {X'nnitting it to leave onlv through c-er- 
tain “staple** jxirts. Ilis son forlrade the importation of fine cloths from 
abroad and invited Flemish weavers to settle in England. Under 
Edward III (1327-1377) England Iregan ex|X)rting large (jiiantities of 
cloth to Italy and the llun.sc>atic cities. In the fifteenth centurv English 
cloth merchants were iunong the wealthiest men in the kingdom, anti 
during the U'ars of the Hoses, as we have seen (page 60S), they 
plavetl an important part in the rise and fall of kings and dynasties. 

Flantlers lost much of its wool supply Ix-cause of these develop¬ 
ments in England, and the Hundred Years’ War was a further blow 
to her ailing economy. The crowning misfortune fell in the next cen¬ 
tury, however, when the mouth of the Scheldt River Ix-gan to silt up, 
thus ruining the jxrrt of Bniges. From that day to this, the city has 
been known as “Bruges-la-Morte" (“Bruges the Dead'), It is still 
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visited by tourists because of its fine medie\’al buildings, but it no 
longer is a city of commercial importance. At about the same time 
began the decline of the Hanseatic League. During the fourteenth 
century the League had been virtually a north German state, made 
up of almost a hundred member cities, each of which was represented 
in a congress meeting at Liibeck. Its armed forces waged wars and 
drove out all interlopers from its private preserve. But in the fifteenth 
century the League began to go the way of all monopolies, and a 
hundred years later its great days were over. 

The great commercial cities of Italy, on the other hand, remained 
rich and prosperous throughout the fourteenth and fifteenth conturies. 
Venice and Genoa continued their rivalry for the l,evantine trade, 
sending argosies every year to the eastern ports of the Mediterranean, 
whence they brought back cargoes of spices, jewels, perfumes, dyes, 
and other luxury articles. Early in the fourteenth century (about 
1317) Venice began sending her “Flanders fleet" through the Straits 
of Gibraltar and around Spain to England and the Flemish cities. 
The opening of this new route seriously disturbed the European bal¬ 
ance of trade, giNing V^enice a great advantage over her Genoese rival 
in the northern markets. Genoa’s overland route through central 
France was much more costly, and presently the disturbances accom¬ 
panying the Hundred Years’ War rendered it unsafe. 'The great fairs of 
eastern France, once so important in Europe’s economic ss'stem, 
therefore fell into decay. On the other hand, Venetian supremacy’ 
encouraged trade across the eastern Alpine passes, to such south Ger¬ 
man cities as Augsburg, and down the Rhine to northern Germany 
and the cities of the Hanseatic League. 

"This opening of new trade routes, and the cx)nsequcnt shifting of 
the economic balance of power, inspired men to seek still other pos¬ 
sible fields for commercial expansion. The Genoese in particular, 
seeing themselves lagging behind Venice, began sending explorers 
into the Atlantic, but as tbey found nothing of immediate commercial 
value, the small islands they discovered were soon forgotten. The 
Spaniards, and more especially the Portuguese, having at last recon- 
c|uered most of their peninsula from the Moslems, began thinking of 
foreign trade, but they were newcomers in the international field 
and were forced to find new markets and trade routes. Exploration 
w'as ako encouraged by such factors as the great scarcity of gold, the 
old crusading spirit, missionary zeal, and even the beginning of a 
scientific curiosity about the world and its peoples. The fifteenth 
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ccntiiry therefore saw the beginnings of the great burst of exploration 
that led to the epoch-making voyages of Christopher Columbus. 

Back in the thirteenth century, while the Latin Kingdom established 
during the Fourth Crusade (see page 339) still held Constantinople 
for Venice, two Venetian brothers named Nicolo and Maffeo Polo had 
made adventurous trading expeditions across the Black Sea to the 
Crimea, then a part of the Tartar state known as the Golden Horde 
(see page 341). By ingratiating themselves with various caravan 
leaders, they made their way across Asia to Cathay (China), which 
was then ruled by the great Kublai Khan (see page 398), Kublai was 
much impressed by what his visitors told him of Europe. He therefore 
gave them a letter to the pope, requesting that missionaries be sent 
to Christianize his jxople. TTie Polo brothers returned to Italy by 
way of .\cre in 1209. but not until two years later could they persuade 
the jxipe to listen to them. He then allotted them only two Dominican 
friars—who stwii turned Irack. Nevertheless, the Polos reached China 
a second time, taking with them Nicolo’s young son, the famous 
Marco Polo (1254—1324). This time they stayed in China almost 
txventy years, traveling extensively, and with Marco serving the khan 
on various missions. In 1295 they retunied home by way of the Indian 
Ocean. Three years later Marco commanded a Venetian galley in 
a battle against the Genoese, was captured, and spent about a year in 
prison. During his capti\4ty a fellow pri.soner wrote down (in French) 
Marcos account of his travels in the East. Tlu’s work became the most 
famous travel Imnk of the late .Middle .\ges, turning the heads of 
countless readers with its stories of the romance and riches of the 
East. Unfortunately the successes of Tamerlane in the Near East (see 
page 341) rendered im|>ossibIe the establishment of direct trade rela¬ 
tions with China at that time, but a few other travelers managed to 
get through and return with further tales of oriental magnificence. 

Then came the re<liscovery' by the Portuguese and Spaniards of 
islands in the .Atlantic. The Azores, apparently iinknoM'n to the Greeks 
and Romans, had been visited by Carthaginian mariners, and they are 
mentioned by Arabic geographers in the twelfth century. The first 
European map showing them is one from Genoa dated 1375. The 
islands were then uninhabited, but they were rediscovered and settled 
by Portuguese colonists early in the fifteenth century (about 1431). 
Perhaps the .Madeiras too had been visited by Genoese explorers in 
the fourteenth century, but the Portuguese rediscovered them in 
1418-1419, and after 1430 they were colonized from Portugal. The 
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Canaries likewise were known to Moslem na\igators and had been 
\isited by a Genoese explorer in 1334. Early in the next centiny they 
were rediscovered by Castilians, and subsequently colonized by them, 
but only in 1430 were they definitely assignetl to Castile by Portugal. 
These various discoveries, like the travels of Marco Polo, fired count¬ 
less imaginations and causetl men to dream of new markets, new trade 
routes, and new wealth outside the lands of Latin Christendom. 

The most important of these dreamers was Prince Henry "the 
Navigator" of Portugal (1394-1460). Being a younger son of old 
King John, llenrx' never nded his countrv' and never was likely to. 
.\s a young man, he had played a distinguished part in the capture 
(1415) of Ceuta, a Moslem stronghold on the .\frican coast opposite 
Gibraltar, and he spent his life thereafter planning and sending out 
exploring expeditions to spy out the .African coast. He built a resi¬ 
dence at Sagres, near Cape St. N'incent where the southwestern tip of 
Portugal reaches farthest into the .\tlantic. and there he gathered 
alxnit him a company of leanieel men—Christians, Moslems. Jews— 
who assembled all the information then available almut land outside 
Europe. Two of his most important assistants were his brother Pedro, 
who brought him valuable Italian maps and a copy of Marco Polo’s 
Imnk, and jafuda Cresques, a Jewish map maker from Majorca. 

Henry was inspired in part by the old crusading spirit and the 
legends of Prester John—a mythical C.'hristian king in Africa, said to 
lx* awaiting liberation from his Moslem captors—but he was also 
much interestetl in finding gold as well as cities with which he could 
tratle. Beginning in the 1420’s he sent one expedition after another 
south along the African coast, constantly pushing farther, until in 
1445 one of his admirals rounded Cape V^erde—the westernmost tip of 
.\frica—while another reached Sierra Leone a vear later, and still 
others discovered the Cape N’erde Islands in 1457. They did not find 
Prester John, but they brought back gold and .African slaves, and they 
prepared the way for the great explorers at the end of the century. 
The work of Heniy the Nasngator is also an excellent example of the 
new spirit of capitalism that was then springing up all over Europe, 
for he made great financial investments in the hope of ultimately 
reaping a still greater gain. 

Brinks ami Bankers 

During the thirteenth century' Italian bankers (often called 1-om- 
bards though most of them came from Siena or Florence) had thrown 
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their nets oscr most of wcsteni Europe, lending money and transact¬ 
ing business for popes, kings, aristocrats, and merchants. Naturally 
these Italians were unpopular with those who owed them monev, and 
sometimes native l)ankers succeeded in basing them e.\pelled from 
the c-ountry', along with the Jews. But the services of the Lombards 
were so indispensable, and native financiers so unable to fill their 
places, that the kings soon allowed them to return. \ more severe 
blow to the bankers was the declining economic prosperity of the 
fourteenth century'. We know of at least eighteen important banks 
that failed in the first quarter of that c-entury, the most famous of them 
being that of the powerful Buonsignori of Siena (1307), still heavier 
blow fell a few years later when the two largest banking houses of 
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Florence, those of the Peruzzi and the Bardi, failed in 1343 and 1344 
respectively. The former was ruined when the king of Naples re¬ 
pudiated his debts, the latter when Edward III of England followed 
suit. 

The economic revival of the fifteenth century brought new families 
of financiers to the fore. The most spectacular of these new men in 
the first half of the century was Jacques Coeur (c. 1.3^-1456) of 
Bourges, a town in central France. As a young man he had gone on a 
trading expedition to the Near East, reaching Damascus, and on his 
return to Franc’e he settled in Montpellier. Within twenty years he 
became a serious rival of the Italians for the eastern Mediterranean 
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trade, regaining for France a position in the Levant which she had 
not enjoyed for two hundred years. Being by far the wealthiest man 
in France, he lived in a grand stv’le, and his residence at Bourges is 
still admired as an architectural triumph. Charles VII appointed him 
to imiMrtant offices, including that of master of the mint, and 
borrowed heavily from him to equip the armies that finallv drove the 
English from France. But Coeur also lent money to nobles and 
courtiers, which was his undoing. When the kings mistress, Agnes 
Sorel (one of the famous beauties of history) died suddenly in 1450, 
sarious persons who owed Coeur money accused him of having 
poisoned her. As even his judges owed him money, Coeur was con¬ 
victed, his property was confiscated, and he was imprisoned. In 1453 
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he managed to escape, entered the service of the pope, and died on 
the island of Chios in the Aegean (1456). Charles then returned 
to Coeur’s sons what remained of his property, but by this time most 
of it had been dissipated among the nobles and expensive ladies at 
court. 

Two other financiers of this period w'ere more forhinate, and 
fufgtrt founded families that continued for several generations to exercise 
great power in the economic and political life of Europe. The founder 
of the Fugger family was a German peasant who had become a 
weaver and settled in .\ugsburg, where his son, Johannes (1348- 
1409), became a rich cloth merchant. This man’s elder son svas 
ruined when the Flemish town of Louvain repudiated a large debt, 
but his second son, Jacob (d. 1469), pro.spered in all his dealings, lie 
was primarily a l)anker, but he was also interested in many com- 
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mercial and industrial undertakings. Jacob’s son, Jacob Fugger “the 
Rich (1459-1525), was the genius of the family. His business enter¬ 
prises e.xtended not only to Germany, Tirol, Hungary, and Spain but 
even to Mexico and India, and he was banker to Pope Leo X. We 
shall see that he played a large and generally successful part in the 
imperial and religious controxersies of the early si.xteenth century. 

Another great banking family was that of the Medici in Florence. 
This family too was descended from a weaver whose son, Giovanni de’ 
Medici (1360-1429), became a rich merchant. Giovanni’s son, Cosimo 
(1;189-1464), was a rich banker who \irtually ruletl Florence for thirty 
years, who was hailed as "father of his country," and who patronized 
scholars and artists. In Cosimo’s grandson, Lorenzo “the Magnificent" 
(1449-1492), the family reached its greatest glory. In later times its 
various branches included two popes, Leo X (1513-1.521) and 
Clement VII (1.523-1534), and two tjueens of France, Catherine de 
.Mwlicis (1519-1589) and .Marie de Mwlicis (1573-1642). With the 
Medici we enter the period of the Italian Renaissance. 

SEW ISTELLECTUAL ISTERESTS 

In the fnurt(‘enth centurx- the intellectual leadership of Europe 
passed from France to Italy, and there it remainetl during the two 
hundretl years of the Italian Renais.sance. Tliis period of Italian hegem¬ 
ony was characterized by remarkable works in literature and the 
fine arts, by a revival <if intercut in classical antirpiity, and by the 
scholars whom we call "humanists.” A hiindri'd vejirs ago historians 
were wont to rhapsexlize over this wonderful “rebirth" of civilization 
after the long night of the "Dark Ages.” Totlay such praise is no 
longer in order. We now know tliat the .Middle Ages were not so dark 
as was once supposed, that the men of the Renaissiince did not differ 
from their pre<lecessors so widely as they fondly iH-lievetl, and al)ove 
all, that these men were not what we call “modem." Yet the leaders 
of Renai,s.sance thought were quite unlike the Ockhainist scholastics 
of their owii day. They may have Ijeen blind to the nobler aspects of 
inetlieval culture-such enthusiasts usuallv underc'stiinate their im- 
metliate predt‘cessors-but they were quite right in believing that 
their age was the dawm of a new period in world historv. Before we 
examine their works, however, we must see something of the social 
and political background provided by tbe Italy in which they lived. 
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After the fall of the Hohenstaufen dynasty, southern Italy and 
Sicily were overrun by foreign adventurers, first French and later 
Spanish, who misgoverned the country sadly. In central Italy, the 
Babylonian captivity had left the Papal States without a strong niler, 
and the great patrician families of Rome became more insolent and 
more riotous than ever. Reform was attempted by various persons, 
the most significant of whom was Cola di Rienzi (1313-1354). This 
ambitious but eccentric demagogue envisaged himself as a new 
Tiberius Gracchus (see page 180), who would curb the patricians, 
restore justice and order, and enable Rome to resume her rightful 
place as master of Italy and the world, .\fter a popular rebellion in 
May, 1347, he had himself proclaimed "tribune," but the patricians 
soon e.\pelled him from the city. Still persuaded of his divine mission 
to reform the world, he went to beg aid of the emperor, and the 
emperor handed him over to the pope, who imprisoned him at 
Avignon. As unrest in Rome continued unabated, the pope eventually 
decided that the “tribune” might ward off worse evils. In August, 
1354, therefore, he enabled Rienzi to seize power once more, but 
within two months the poor man—like the original Tiberius Gracchus 
—was killetl in a riot. The pope then raised an army of mercenaries, 
and the city was forcibly pacified, though many years were to pass 
before the popes again niled securely at Rome. 

Meantime the city-states of Etruria and l.ombardy had become 
economically prosperous. The quarrels of factions continued, how¬ 
ever, and one after another these states fell into the hands of tyrants 
who repressed civil discord with a heavy hand. Venice and Genoa 
alone retained their traditional republican governments. Sometimes 
the tyrants were little better than successful gangsters, but some¬ 
times they wore bankers or businessmen who ruled by intrigue. At 
Milan the tyrants of the Visconti (1312-1447) and Sforza (1450- 
1.500) families clearly belonged in the former category, but the Metlici 
(1434-1494) controlled the government of Florence largely by their 
wealth and prestige. 

These various rulers, whether tv'rants or not, sought renown and 
popular favor by manifesting an enthusiasm for literature and the arts. 
They spent money lavishly to emhellish their cities with fine build¬ 
ings and works of art. and they sought to perpetuate their names 
and to enliven their courts by retaining wits, literarv men, and 
scholars in residence. The patronage of the Medici, who were sincere 
lovers of art and learning, was an important factor in making 
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Florence the intellectual and artistic capital of Italy. The Venetian 
republic encouraged artists, and its university' at Padua became one 
of the most famous in Europe. Pope Nicholas V (1447-1455), a 
scholar formerly in the employ of Cosimo de’ Medici, was active in 
the support of leaniing and art, and for sixty' years his successors 
followed in his footsteps, attracting artists and scholars from all parts 
of Italy, founding the famous V'atican library', and crowning their 
achievements with the erection of the great church know'n as St. 
Peter's. Even the bnital and ignorant tyrants of Milan deemed it 
expedient to feign an interest in cultural matters. Under the stimulus 
of these patrons, art and learning blossometl anew in Italy. 

Literature 

The first great figure of the Italian Renais.sance was Francesco 
Petrarch (1.304-1374), whose voluminous writings set forth many 
ideas characteristic of the new age. .As his Florentine father had IxH’n 
exiled along with Dante (1.'102), Francesco was bom at nearby 
.Arezzo. After study'ing law at Montpellier and Bologna, and l)eing 
ordained a priest, he entered the sers'ice of the pope at .Asignon, 
whom he represented on several diplomatic missions. Later he jx'r- 
formed similar sersices for other patrons, notably the V'^isconti of 
Milan. His earliest published xsTitings—Italian love lyrics addressed 
to a certain Laura, the French wife of a merchant in .Avignon—w'cre 
followeil with longer and more ambitious poems in l^tin or Italian. 
With impressive ceremony he was crowned poet laureate at Rome 
(1.341). Like Cola di Rienzi, whom he much admiretl, Petrarch was 
enthusiastic about the ancient glories of Rome, and he wished to see 
a restoretl Italy lead the world culturally' as well as politically. 

Though a mediesal man in many ways, Petrarch was a man of 
worldly ambition, greatly enamored of glory. He had little svmpathy 
with medieval otherworldliness, and he criticizetl the scholastic 
philosophy of the Middle -Ages, about which he knew very' little. In 
its place he hoped to substitute a new, but Christian, philosophy 
deduced from the writings of Cicero and Seneca. His enthusiasm for 
ancient Rome led him to praise her literature extravagantly and to 
conduct a diligent st'arch for old manuscripts that might contain lost 
masterpieces by ancient authors. TThis contagious enthusiasm for 
classical studies was Petrarch’s great contribution to cultural history. 
He coined the word “humanist” to describe persons like himself who 
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preferred the “humane” literature of the ancients to the “sacred” 
literature of the church and the Middle Ages. In spite of all his talk 
about his owm greatness, however, Petrarch knew less about the Latin 
classics than did John of Salisburv' and others among the scholastics 
whom he pilloried so remorselessly for their alleged ignorance, and 
even his highly polished sonnets to Laura are read but rarely today. 

more enduring writer of the period was Petrarch’s friend. 
Giovanni Boccaccio (1313-1375). The son of a Florentine merchant, 
Boccaccio traveled widely in Italy, and even in France, and he passed 
several happy years at Naples, but he never felt at home in Florence. 
He considered his poems his finest work, but today his fame rests 
upon the Decameron (13>3), a collection of tales supposedly told by 
a company of persons while in seclusion to escape the Black Death of 
1348. These stories give a broad and visid picture of Italian life, 
forming a sort of “human comedy" to contrast with Dante’s Dicine 
Comedy. Boccaccio shows himself much concerned over the short¬ 
comings of the church in his day, as when one of his best-known 
stories tells of a Parisian Jew who. after a visit to Rome, presented 
himself for baptism, sasing that any church which could sursive the 
c-orruption he had seen there must indeed be the church of Cod! Like 
his friend Petrarch. Boccaccio was a humanist, deeply attach£*d to the 
study of the Latin classics; he too hunte<l for ancient manuscripts: 
and he was proud of his share in establishing the first professorship 
of Greek in the West. 

France produced little superior literature during these troubled 
centuries, though the historian Froissart (1337-1410) has left us visid 
pictures of cx>urt life and battles during the Hundred Years’ War. His 
stories of gallant knights and fair ladies idealized and romanticized 
chivalry’ and feudalism. In the next century', Philippe de Commines 
(I’Flo-lSll), a much better hi.storian. yvrote a thoughtful account 
of the reign of Louis XL yvhom he hatl .served for many years, and of 
the Italian war of Charles VIII. Franvois N’illon (1431-14B3) yvrote 
inspired lyric poetry someyvhat resembling the Goliardic verse of the 
later Middle Ages. England was more fortune, hoyvever, for in the 
fourteenth century she produced one of her greatest yvriters, the poet 
Chaucer. 

Geoffrey Chaucer (c. 1340-1400) was the son of a yvealthy London 
yvine merchant who enjoyed connections yvith the court of Ed¬ 
ward HI. As a young man. the poet took part in one campaign of the 
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Hundred Years’ War (1359); for several years he was at court or 
serving on diplomatic missions to France and Italy; he sat once in 
{larliament (1386); and he held various government posts as a proteg^ 
of John of Gaunt. His travels enabled him to make the personal 
acquaintance of such literary men as Petrarch. Boccaccio, and Frois¬ 
sart. In his early days he was much influenced by French poetry, 
translating the Ronuin tie la Rose and other French verse, and a visit 
to Italy (1373) had an even deeper effect upon his mental develop¬ 
ment. But though he learned much from foreign writers. Chaucer 
never was a mere imitator or copier, and his work always was thor¬ 
oughly English. 

The Canterbury Tales fill less than half the volume of Chaucer’s 
works, yet it is ujxjn them that his fame firmly rests. They consist of 
twenty-four stories in \erse that supposedly were told bv a Ixmd of 
pilgrims on their way to worship at the tomb of St. Thomas & Becket 
in Canterbury. .More interesting and more important to us than the 
tales themselves is the Prologue which Chaucer prefi.xetl to the collec¬ 
tion. With deep insight, but also with abounding wit and irony, he 
here descrilies the various pilgrims. .\.s the pilgrims included repre¬ 
sentatives of almost every’ social class, we see unrolled before us a 
brilliant panorama of late medieval English society. ’There is a knight 
who has fought in Egypt, Spain, and Flanders; a merchant, a 
carpenter, a sailor, a miller, and a plowman; a doctor and a man of 
law; and the oft-married Wife of Bath, who quite bra/enlv defends 
her lifelong preoc-cupation with se.x. Especially interesting are the 
eleven members of the clergy, .\mong them the hypocritical pardoner 
is the only one whom Chauc'er cordially despised, but he smiled at 
the weakni*sses of others—the monk who found his chief joy in horses 
and hunting: the friar who sweetly listened to the confessions of fair 
ladies; and the prioress, Madame Eglentv’ne, whose table manners 
were a bit too dainty, who was too fond of her lap dogs, and who 
sp)ke French too elegantly, ".\fter the scole of Stratford atte Bowe. 
For Frensh of Paris was to hir unknowe." But there was also a clerk 
of 0.xford who had spent all his money on books and learning, whose 
most prized possession was twenty volumes of Aristotle, and of whom 
the poet says, “gladlv wolde he leme and gladly teche"; and, above 
all, we have the poor parson with a large parish, who truly cared for 
his parishioners, and "Cristes lore, and his apostles twelve. He 
taughte, but first he folwed it himselve." 
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No literary men comparable to those just mentioned appeared 
during the fifteenth century, but humanism and the study of the 
classics then made great progress in Italy. The humanists’ enthusiasm 
for the Creek and Latin classics turned able men away from creative 
writing. Only a few of the early Italian humanists need be mentioned 
here, but they w'ill illustrate the various aspects of humanistic activity. 

Petrarch sometimes lamented the fact that he could not read Greek, 
and Boccaccio helped establish a professorship of Greek in their 
native dty. Not much progress was made in Greek studies, however, 
until Chrysoloras began teaching at Florence in 1395. Manuel Chiy- 
soloras (c. 1335-1415), scion of an aristocratic Byzantine family, had 
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been sent to Italy in 1393 by the emperor, Manuel Paleologus, to beg 
aid against the Turks. Two years later he retumetl to the West, where 
he pa.ssed the remainder of his days, lecturing on Greek literature, 
translating Homer and Plato into I^tin, prepiiring a Creek grammar 
that remained the standard te.xtbook for many years, traveling 
through northern Italy and even to Paris, xisiting the Emperor Sigis- 
mund to urge summoning the Council of Constance, and everywhere 
arousing enthusiasm for Greek studies. Chrs soloras was the first of a 
series of Greek scholars who came to Italy to promote such studies, 
bringing with them not only their enthusiasm but also countless 
manuscripts of the Greek classics. The fifteenth centur>' therefore saw 
the study of Creek firmly established as an element of humanistic edu¬ 
cation. and such it remainwl for almost five centuries. 

Poggio Braceiolini (1380-1459), a Florentine who had studied 
Creek under Chrysoloras, became the most famous humanist of his 
day. Tliough he held a secretaryship in the i>apal curia for fifty years, 
he showed no interest in ec'clesiastical affairs, which he deemed far 
less important than the advancement of classical learning. He was 
highly successful in discovering the lost works of I-atin authors; he 
wrote copiously in the manner of Petrarch; he made a reputation for 
himself as a public orator; his Facetiae was a collt'ction of rather 
broad tales (in Latin) that often ridiculed priests and monks; and he 
was a sindictive controversialist whose attacks upon rival humanists 
passetl all bounds of decency. Though a man of enormous enidition, 
Poggio's career lends support to the .American medievalist who once 
charged that the humanists surp;issed the scholastics in nothing save 
their conceit. 

Laurentius Valla (1406-1457) was a humanist of much greater 
originality. Born at Rome of north Italian parents, he became a priest 
and watulered from one universiW town to another until at last he 
entered the service of the king of Naples (1435). Twelve years later 
he became secretary to the humanist pope. Nicholas V (1447-1455), 
and .spent his last ten years at Rome. .\s Petrarch’s numerous disciples 
had by this time discovered most of the old manuscripts that were 
lying unheerled in the comers of monastery’ libraries, Valla turned his 
attention to other humanistic activities. He became the first great 
humanist critic. One of his great achievements was to establish the 
rules of classical Latin grammar so carefully that he could write Latin 
in a tnily Ciceronian style. Tliesc studies enabled him to prove con¬ 
clusively (in 1439) that the “Donation of Constantine” (see page 
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415) was not composed until several centuries after the time of that 
Roman emperor. He also showed that, contrarv to the opinion of his 
day, the so-called “.Apostles' Creed" was not the joint work of the 
Twelve .\postles. And above all. his Notes on the New Testament 
(1444), containing the first critical comparison of the Greek and Latin 
texts, was destined to have a profound influence upon the Protestant 
reformers as well as upon criHcal scholarship. His criticism also fell 
upon the scholastic theologians, whose works he knew* much better 
than Petrarch had, and, like many others in his day, he was most 
censorious toward priests and monks. The freedom shown in his 
writings led him into the toils of the Inquisition, from which he was 
saved only by the intervention of his patron, the king of Naples, but it 
did not prevent Pope Nicholas from granting him a position of trust 
in the church. \ alia has been hailed as the first scholarly critic of 
medie\’al historical, philosophical, and religious theories. 

A humanist of still another type was Flasio Biondo (1.388-14&3). 
The growing enthusiasm for classical anHquity, and the frequent dis- 
coveries of statues and other works of art in old ruins, letl antiquarians 
to take an interesi in learning the exact location of ancient towns and 
famous buildings. Biondo sought to provide such information in his 
Italia lUustrata (1446), w’hich was the first guide to the archeology 
and anhquiHes of ancient Italy. Biondo also composed a large and 
important History from the Decline of the Roman Empire (1439- 
1453). As a historian he was more interested in accuracy than in 
literaiy style, and in his book we find an early statement of the version 
of world historv’ that remained popular until quite recent times: the 
brilliant civilizaHon of ancient Greece and Rome, followed by a de¬ 
cline and the barbarian darkness of the Middle Ages, and then the 
new light of modem times beginning with Petrarch. 

These brief sketches of a few eminent humanists are enough to 
show how widely their views of the world differerl from those of 
their scholastic prevlecessors. The feudal and ecclesiastical systems of 
the Middle Ages were passing away, and the leaders of the victorious 
commercial classes w-ere beginning to impose their secular view of 
the world upon thinking persons of all social classes, just as the lords 
and bishops had formerly imposed their view. In the writings of the 
ancients humanists found a view of the workl somew’hat similar to 
their own. and they joyously accepted it as their guide to life. Tlie 
ancient writers provided them with philosophies and codes of ethics 
better adapted to the life of their day than were those of the thirteenth 
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wntury. The humanism of the fifteenth century therefore was not a 
mere continuation of the classical scholarship of the Middle Ages. 
John of Salisbuiy had read more deeply than Petrarch in the classics, 
and he was equally critical of the scholastics, but it would no more 
luive occurred to him to deduce a code of ethics from Cicero and 
Seneca than it would have occurred to Innocent HI to give an im- 
l>ortant secretary ship to a man who had proved the Donation of Con¬ 
stantine to be a forgery. The great humanists all considered them¬ 
selves good Christians, and many of them were priests or secretaries 
attacherl to bishops or the papal curia, but they no longer identified 
Christianity with its medieval manifestation. 

The humanist historians were etpially firm in rejecting the medies-al 
\iew of the past. In addition to imitating the literary style of Livy or 
Tacitus, they refused to regard history as a subdivision of theology. 
They secularized it. and. though they retained the Biblical accounts 
of early times, they usually omitteci Augustine’s “Two Cities.” the 
“Four Monarchies." and other characteristic features of the medieval 
C.hristian epic.” They in\'oked history to prove, or at least to illus¬ 
trate. the superiority of their way of life over that of the Middle Ages. 
From medieval wTiters they took over the idea of the “fall of Rome,” 
but they added a contempt for Rome’s barbarian successors; they re¬ 
fused to recognize the medieval Empire as the true heir of Rome; and 
they pictured the Dark .Ages as continuing until their own revival of 
arts and letters. Of course this great readjustment in their view of the 
past did not take place overnight. Two or three centuries of patient 
scholarship were required to complete the task, but even in the fif¬ 
teenth century the main outlines of the new history were laid down 
clearly. It soon began to exercise a deep influence upon the conduct 
of men. 

The Invention of Printing 

Toward the middle of the fifteenth century came one of the world’s 
most important inventions, whose influence upon the intellectual and 
cultural historv- of subsecpient times can scarely be overestimated. 
Tliis was the invention of printing. As early as the second century 
after Christ, the Chinese had been printing books from carved 
wooden blocks, one block laboriously carved for each page (see 
page 393). Similar “block printing" was known in western Europe 
early in the fifteenth century, after which it was only a step to the 
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making of indi\idua] letter types that could easilv be arranged to 
form any word desired. During the 1440’s a certain Johann Gutenberg, 
of Mainz, and others in Germany were experimenting with print- 
ing from tx'pe, and about l-15o appeared the famous Gutenberg 
Bible. 

Equally important was the invention of paper, which was cheaper 
and more convenient than the papyrus used in antiquity or the parch¬ 
ment (sheepskin) used in the Middle .\ges for making books. Paper 
too was a Chinese invention, know-n to the .\rabs in the eighth cen¬ 
tury, by them introduced into Sicily and Spain in the twelfth, and in 
general use in the fifteenth. Even printer’s ink had to be invented 
before printing could succeed. The success of these inventions rested 
upon two further prerequisites. There first had to be a large reading 
public, xvilling and able to buy books if thev were cheap enough, and 
there had to be capitalists willing to invest large sums in presses and 
t>pe because they hoped to sell the books eventually at a profit. Not 
until the second half of the fifteenth century could these prerequisites 
be met. 

Printing presses multiplied rapidly as soon as Gutenberg’s invention 
became known, and when William Caxton set up the first press in 
England (14/ /), there w’ere already at least a hundred others operat¬ 
ing in Europe. It has been estimated that no less than forty thousand 
books and pamphlets were published before 1.500 and. as early edi¬ 
tions averaged between two and three hundred copies, .some ten 
million books had probably been printed. The rather few extant 
copies of these early books, now collector’s items fetching fancy 
prices, are called “incunabula.” from the Latin word for “cradle." 
Gutenbergs Latin Bible was quickly followed bv' other religious books 
and even by treatises in scholastic theologx’, but it was not long before 
the humanists too began making use of the new' invention. The most 
scholarly of the early publishers was Aldus Manutius (1450-1515), 
whose press at X’enice produced the famous “Aldine" editions of the 
Greek and Latin classics. 

Renaissance Art 

Many people regard the Italian Renaissance as primarily the period 
of great art which began in the fourteenth century and rcachetl its 
climax early in the sixteenth, with such famous painters as Leonardo 
da Vinci. Botticelli. Michelangelo. Raphael, and Titian. At the same 
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time other artists, scarcely less famous, were introducing new styles 
and new techniques, and creating great works in sculpture, architec¬ 
ture, and music. Little would be gained by inserting a catalogue of 
great names at tliis point, but it may be possible to indicate in a few 
sentences the close parallels e.xisting between artistic development 
and the general intellectual history of the Renaissance. 

The Gothic architecture of the Middle Ages reached its highest Flamboy- 
perfection in Franee during the thirteenth century, and even before ante of 
the end of that period it had begun to deteriorate into the overly Gothic art 
ornate Flamboyant Gothic” stj'le. There was little important building 
in France during the fourteenth century, partly because of the Hun¬ 
dred \ears War, and in the fifteenth century architects found it 
profitable to devote themselves especially to designing magnificent 
residences for rich burghers, such as the house of Jacques Coeur at 
Bourges. France therefore produced little that was new in art. 
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As in the intellectual life generally, leadership in art then crossed 
of the Alps to Italy. Here Gothic art had never taken root-the enormous 
Gothic cathedral at Milan is as exotic as is the Byzantine St. Mark’s at 
V'enice-and at a rather early date architects and sculptors, like the 
humanists, began imitaKng the works of classical anHquity. During 
the Middle Ages Italian painters had been under strong Byzantine 
influence, but they cast off this spell at the end of the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury. As nothing was then known of ancient painting, Italian painters 
were forced to create their own styles. 'Though they thought that they 
too were res-ising antiquity, as is shown by their themes drawn from 
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classical mythology and by countless other indications, their styles 
owe nothing to the ancient painters, whose works liave only recently 
been unearthed at Pompeii and elsewhere. 

Historians of art commonly divide the painters and other artists fh^ntinm 
of the Italian Renaissance into schools acc-ording to the cities in which ortios 
they lived and worked. Thus we have the \'eiu*tian school, the Sienese 
school, the Umbrian school, and above all the Florentine school. 

Florence had been a prosperous city in the tsvelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, rich from her manufacture of cloth and later from her inter¬ 
national banking, but only at the end of this period did she assume a 
distinguished place in the world of arts and letters. At the vers' end 
of the thirteenth century-, in the days of Dante, the Florentines jjegan 
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to build their famous churches, especially the cathedral (1296) and 
Santa Maria Novella (1283); and Dante’s friend Giotto (1276-1337) 
painted pictures that turned Renaissance art in new directions. Not 
until a hundred years later, however, do other great names appear. In 
the first half of the fifteenth century Fra Angelico (1387-1455) was 
the leading painter, Ghiberti (13/8-1455) carv'ed the famous doors to 
the Baptistry, Brunelleschi (1377-1446) finished the cathedral by 
adding its dome (1436), and Donatello (138ft-1466) completed the 
break with Gothic sculpture with his great statue of David (1430). 
During the middle years of this century Florence was ruled by the 
Medici, who did much to encourage the artistic and intellectual life 
of their city, but the greatest days of Italian art did not come until 
after the passing of that family s political power. ’Thereafter the chief 
patrons of art in Italy were the popes, who made Rome the scene of 
the last and most brilliant period of Renaissance arL 
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St. Peter s Church at Rome is the most famous architectural triumph Sf. Feter't 
of the Renaissance. The Emperor Constantine had built a large of Rom* 
church of the basilica type (see page 283) on the supposed site of 
the tomb of St. Peter, near the ancient circus of Nero. Throughout the 
.Middle Ages it remained one of the world’s most revered churches. 

Here Charlemagne was crowned on Christmas Day, 800, and here 
many another epoch-making event was solemnized. But during the 
Avignon period this old St. Peter’s fell into such disrepair that Pope 
Nicholas V decided to replace it with a church worthy of the new 
papacy and LaHn Christendom. After his death (1453), however, the 
project was forgotten for many years. Julius II laid the cornerstone of 
the present St. Peter’s in 1306. but the completed structure was not 
ready for dedication until 1626. The Brst architect was Donato 
Brainante (1444-1514), sometimes considered the greatest of Renais¬ 
sance architects, but his plans vv^ere greatly altered by his successors. 

Among the latter may be mentioned Raphael (1483-1520), who is 
better known for his paintings, Michelangelo (1475-1564), who 
designed the beautiful dome, and finally Bernini (1598-1680), who 
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added the finishing touches, including the facade which the visitor 
now sees first as he approaches the building. St. Peter’s is the largest 
church in the world, sometimes even overpowering in its vastness, but 
while size may be its most striking quality, neither pains nor expense 
was spared in the decoration of its interior. In it are works by most of 
the famous artists in that great day. 

The Renaissance popes found many other occasions to encourage 
and subsidize art. Thus the SisUne Chapel, in the Vatican adjoining 
St. Peters, is famous for its frescoes by many hands, but especially 
for those painted on the ceiling by Michelangelo beRveen 1508 and 
1512. Here the artist depicted the Biblical story of creation, while the 
frescoes by other artists give Biblical scenes from Moses to Christ. As 
a young man in Florence, Michelangelo had been deeply moved by 
the preaching of a Dominican friar named Savonarola (see page 664), 
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and he never completely lost the somber views inculcated by that 
famous preacher. In later years they reappeared in the huge “Last 
Judgment," which is placed above tlie altar in the Sistine Chapel. 
Painted more than twenty years after the others were finished, this 
work brings the whole mighty series to a fitting close. In spite of his 
deep Christianity', .Michelangelo loved pagan antiquity as well, and 
lesser frescoes in the chapel show the Hebrew prophets side by side 
Nsith pagan sibyls to symbolize the union of Greek and Hebrew tradi* 
tions in Christianity. The artist thus showed himself a good ChrisHan 
of the Renaissance period. 

One of the most versatile men of the Renaissance period was 
l.eonardo da Vinci (1452—1519). Though knosm today chiefly as a 
painter, because of his Last Supper and “Mona Lisa," Leonardo was 
also a sculptor and architect, a musician, and a poet; he did important 
work in the field of engineering: and he was one of the first natural 
scientists of his day. His restless and powerful mind was constantly 
leaping from one subject to another, always seeking something new 
and always illuminating whatever it touched. His first great patron 
was Lorenzo de’ Medici; he later served Ludovico Sforza at Milan; he 
was employed as a military engineer by the notorious Caesar Borgia 
(sec page 660); and in 1516 Francis I persuaded him to come to 
France, where he diet! three years later. Leonardo was the outstand¬ 
ing genius of the Renaissance. Perhaps we should say that Leonardo, 
more than any other one man, was the Renaissance. 

FRESCH ISVASION OF ITALY 


Tile death of Leonardo da \ inci is sometimes taken as the end of 
the “High Renaissarjce" in Italy. For several centuries thereafter 
economic, military, and political misfortunes were to overwhelm the 
peninsula, which was to be looted time and again by invaders from 
the north. Conditions were no longer propitious for a high civilization. 
The first of these invaders were the French. As we have seen (page 
607), Louis -XI of Franc-c had bec|ueathed to his thirteen-year-old 
son, Charles VHI (14&'J-1498), a kingdom stronger and richer than 
it had beet! for two centuries. A regent conducteil the government 
for eight years, and even after Charles began to rule in his own name 
(1492), his weak intellect rendered him the easy prey of crafty’ 
advisers. He did not inherit his father’s shrewd grasp of political 
realities, and contemporary critics complained that his foreign 
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policies, thoroughly medieval in character, were dra\\'n largely from 
the chivalric romances that had been read to him in childhood. At 
any rate, Charles abandoned his father s realistic diplomacy' and 
dreamed up a childish project for conquering a vast empire in the 
Mediterranean basin. First he would take Naples, claiming it as a 
heritage from his grandmother’s ancestor, Charles of Anjou (d. 1285; 
see page 482). Next he would recapture Constantinople from the 
Turks and make himself ruler of a revived Byzantine empire. .After 
that, other territories between France and Turkey could easily be 
added. The plan was absurd, but looting Italy seemed attractive to 
countless Frenchmen who were not foolish enough to share Charles’s 
romantic dreams of grandeur. The leaders of various factions in the 
Italian ciHes were therefore persuaded that the French king would 
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aid them against their local rivals, and when Ludovico Sforza of 
Milan (1451-lo08) invited him to expel Ferrante, the brutal t)Tant 
of Naples, Charles light-heartedly embarked upon his great ad¬ 
venture. 

The French invasion of Italy was a parade rather than a war. Cross- 
ing tl>e Alps in September, 1494, Charles was welcomed in Milan, in 
Pisa, and in Florence. .After brief negotiations with Pope .Alexander 
VI, he passed through Rome, and in February, 1495. he entered 
Naples, wearing the long cloak of a Byzantine emperor. Ferrante had 
bj this time been dead for over a year, and his feeble successor 
abdicated and fled. The French armies ran wild in Naples (with 
tragic consecpiences for Europe; see page 662 n.), but their stay was 
not long for, while they were disporting themselves, diplomats as¬ 
sembled quietly at Venice to form an anH-French coalition consisHng 
of Venice, Milan, the papacj', Ferdinand of Aragon, and the Emperor 
•Maximilian. In the face of such opposition. Charles hurriedlv fled 
Naples. The troops he left behind were soon driven out by the 
Spaniards, who thereupon restored Ferrante's grandson. The French 
king was planning a new raid upon Italy when he was killed in an 
accident (.April, 1498). 

As Charles died without direct heir, the throne of France passed 
to his second cousin. Louis .XII (1498-1515). The new- king at once 
resumed the wars in Italy, continuing the old pretensions and adding 
a claim to Milan. We have seen (page 601) that long ago Charles V 
of France had married off his sisier to Gian Galeazzo Visconti, ty rant 
of Milan (1360). Continuing this French alliance, Gian Galeazzo’s 
datighter (by another wife) was marrietl to Louis of Orleans, brother 
of Charles V’l. Eventually she became the grandmother of I^uis XII. 
Louis then4ore put forward a claim that he had been robbed when 
Francesco Sforza seized .Milan (1450), and he now proposed to 
vindicate his honor by occupying his lawful inheritance. Crossing the 
Alps in the summer of 1499. he entered Milan, captured Ludovico 
Sforza. and held him prisoner in France until his death eight years 
later. Louis then entered into an alliance with Ferdinand of Aragon 
to divide .southern Italy (1500). With the blessing of Pope Alexander 
VI, the allies easily took Naples, but they quickly fell to quarreling 
with each other, and the Spaniards expelled the French (1504). 
Thereafter Ferdinand retained .Naples, and until the coming of 
Napoleon, almost three hundred years later, this city remained the 
center of Spanish power in Italy. 
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The invasion of Charles VIII also had important effects upon the 
history’ of Florence, .\fter dominating the city for manv years, Lorenzo 
de Medici (1449-1492), known as “the Magnificent," had been suc¬ 
ceeded by his son Pietro. This young man was related to the king of 
Naples, both through his mother and through his wife, and was his 
formal ally. Nevertheless, he received Charles cordially in 1494, sur¬ 
rendered Pisa and other Florentine territories to him, and promised 
him a huge subsidy. His craven attitude so disgusted the populace 
that they expelled Pietro from Florence and set up a republic, .^t first 
the guiding spirit in this republic was the Dominican friar Girolamo 
Savonarola (1452-1498; see page 664), but after his death it con¬ 
tinued for several years under less godlv auspices. 

Meantime Pope .Alexander VI had been succeeded by Julius II 
(1503-1513), who aspired to temporal power over as much as pos¬ 
sible of Italy. As \^cnice then held the nortliem half of the old Papal 
States, Julius first formed an anti-V’enetian league with the Emperor 
Maximilian, Louis XII, and Ferdinand of .Aragon. War was resumed 
in 1508, and for a while the forces of the league were successful. But 
as soon as Julius had what he wanted, he cvnically deserted his 
allies and joined V'enice. The remaining allies fell to fighting among 
IhemseK’es and, as we have seen, Louis was eventually driven from 
Italy (151.3). Julius and the Spaniards then rearranged Italy to suit 
their ambitions, enlarging the Papal States and restoring the Medici 
to Florence and the Sforzits to Milan. Their arrangements were onlv 
temp)rarx', however, and the devastation of Italy was soon resumed 
by more powerful princes. Italy was mined for centuries to come, but 
the wars had at least one advantage. A few of the invaders were able 
to appreciate the high civilization they found in Italy and remem¬ 
bered it when they returned home. The spirit of the Italian Renais¬ 
sance was thus earned to northern Europe, especiallv France, and 
Charless campaign of 1494 is sometimes taken as a cmcial event in 
the history of French culture. 
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37. THE EVE OF THE 
REFORMATION 


The half-century that began shortly before 1500 was 
a period of radical change in almost every phase of Europe’s social 
life, but nowhere were changes greater or more fundamental than 
in the field of religion. The term “Protestant Reformation," conse¬ 
crated by four centuries of use, gives a quite inadequate conception 
of what was then happening, for it seemingly limits reform to the 
countries where Protestantism eventually prevailed. To correct this 
misconception, historians sometimes speak of a "Counter Reformation” 
within the Catholic Church, thereby implying quite erroneously that 
Catholic reform came only in answer to Protestant criticism. Other 
writers prefer to use the terms “Protestant Revolt" and “Catholic 
Reformation” to describe the changes in question. They argue that, 
by breaking away from the Catholic Church, the Protestants left the 
task of reform to those who loyally remained in the old orgatiization. 
'These terms, too, are unsatisfactory. No one in the si.\teenth century 
believed that he was withdrawing from the Holy Catholic Church or 
admitted that he had been lawfully expelled from it. Every faction 
insisted that it was perjx-tuating true Christianity, which others un¬ 
fortunately were forsaking, but each admitted that it was subjecting 
the church to much-needed reforms. 

As a matter of fact, pious people had been demanding a thorough¬ 
going reform of the church “in head and members" for more than a 
hundreel years before Martin Luther came upon the scene. Extensive 
reforms eventually appeared in every country of Europe, but some¬ 
times they came under one leadership and sometimes under another. 
Likewise, new ideas about religion were appearing on every hand. 
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The medieval empire was then being superseded by national states, 
and scholasticism was giving way before humanism, so we are not 
surprised to find that the ecclesiastical and theological systems of the 
Middle Ages were likewise being replaced by something new. In a 
period when sudden and drastic changes were disturbing every field 
of human activity, it could not have been otherwise. 

If, therefore, we use the word "Reformation” as a convenient name 
for this general reorganization of the religious life of western Europe, 
we do not mean to imply that either Protestants or Catholics were 
alone in their desire to reform abuses or to recognize new ideas. 
Neither party enjoyed a monopoly on good intentions or high ideals, 
and no one church was, more truly than its rivals, tlie heir and suc¬ 
cessor of the apostolic, the Constantinian, and the medieval churches. 
As the true reformation began long before Luther, we must open our 
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discussion with a survey of religious conditions in Europe in the 
fifteenth century. Some parts of this picture are far from lovely. 


CORRUPTION IN THE CHURCH 


The private lives of popes and other high officials of the church 
were much criticized during the pre-Refonnation period. These popes 
seemed to take more interest in humanism, art, and their private 
pleasures than they did in the church or religion, and several were 
noted for their grossly immoral lives. Innocent VIII (1484-1492) 
occasioned scandal by his loose living, but the most notorious of the 
ixjpes was his successor, the Spaniard Roderigo Borgia, who became 
.Alexander VI (1492-1503). He had been created cardinal by his 
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uncle. Pope Calixtus III (14o5—14o8), when only twenty-five years old 
(1456), and it was amid widespread charges of bribery that he was 
elected pope thirty-six years later. Even as pope, .Alexander was domi¬ 
nated by his hvo inordinate passions, lust and family affection. .\ 
horde of his Spanish cousins descended upon Rome, where all were 
properly cared for, but Alexander’s greatest concern was for his 
numerous illegitimate children. 

The two most famous of these children were Caesar and Lucrezia 
Borgia. .As Lucrezia apparently was a rather spineless creature who 
merely did what her father and brother ordered, a kindly critic can 
hope that she really was not so bad as has been alleged, but Caesar 
Borgia was one of the world s great criminals, a veritable “sirtuoso in 
crime. Bom in 1476, he was created cardinal by his father at the 
tender age of sixteen, but five years later he resigned that dignity in 
order to become a professional soldier. He and his father had set their 
hearts on a kingdom of their own in central Italy, but their schemes 
collapsed with Alexander s death. Caesar Borgia was killed in a minor 
battle four years later (1507), after which Lucrezia lived quietly as 
duchess of Ferrara until she died in 1519, aged thirty-nine years. 

Alexander was succeeded by Julius II (1503-1513), who had domi¬ 
nated Innocent VIII and who beUeved that Ale.xander had defrauded 
him of the papacy in 1492. The new pope was less a priest than a 
soldier and statesman, whose ambition it was to revive the Papal 
States and bring as much of Italy as possible under his personal rule. 
By quickly humbling Caesar Borgia, and by playing off one Italian 
prince against another, he secured firm control of the Papal States. 
Little time or energy then remained for the church and religion. 

Next came Leo X (1513-1521), the second son of Lorenzo de’ 
Medici, the .Magnificent.” As pope he devoted himself especially to 
improving the status of his family at Florence, where it had fallen on 
e\il days (see page 654), and to shining as a patron of the arts. His 
lavish expenditures quickly reduced the papacy to bankruptcy and 
forced him to such dire expedients as issuing indulgences wholesale 
and selling cardinab’ hats. Leo’s successor was a Dutch prelate, Adrian 
\ I (1522—1523), an able and upright man and the last non-Italian ever 
to be chosen pope. Hb early death was a tragedy for the church. After 
him came another .Medici, Clement VII (1523-1534), who. like his 
cousin Leo X, concerned himself too much with family affairs and 
was quite incapable of handling the many delicate problems then 
facing the papacy. The last of thb sorry line of worldly popes was 
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Paul III (1534-1549), who used his high office primarily to advance 
the interests of his family, the Famese of Parma. Even he is to be 
credited, howe\er, with several beneficial reforms in the church. 

With popes such as these ruling the church, it is little wonder that 
lesser churchmen followed their example, hut other forces were 
equally effective in debauching the clerg)’. We have seen that poverty- 
stricken nobles often placed their younger sons in highlv paid posi¬ 
tions even though they were devoid of religious feeling and brought 
scandal to the church by their dissipated lives. Bishops and abbots 
were sometimes mere children who tirew large salaries without ever 
visiting their churches or abbeys. Under such leadership parish priests 
came to neglect their duties, monks and nuns failed to live up to 
the rules of their orders, and the ignorance of friars became a byword. 
In Italy men complained bitterly of the political activities of the 
popes, but the loudest complaints north of the .Alps were directed 
against the ceaseless financial e.xactions of these uiiworthv clergv'men 
and especially against the indulgences which they sold so unabashediv 
to ignorant persons. 

.At the same time a deplorable decline in the intellectual life of the 
common people was due in part—but not whollv—to the decline of the 
clergy. In times gone by, the lower clergy, had been the intellectual 
as well as the .spiritual leaders of their parishes, but now their inability 
to fill this nohle function adequately leil to an appalling state among 
the leaderless masses. Superstitions multiplied, the fear of magic 
darkentxl the lives of countl(‘ss persons, and men became hysterical 
about witches. Belief in witchcraft of some sort is, of course, almost as 
old as humanits’ itself, but in Greek and Koman antiquity, or even in 
the Middle Ages, it never took on the terrifying proportions that it 
assumed in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. It was then uni¬ 
versally believed that certain women, called witches, had sold their 
souls to the devil, in rehim for which they were granted the power 
to raise storms, bring insect pests, produce barrenness in women or 
cattle, travel rapidly through the air, kill or injure people secretly from 
a distance, and perform many other terrible and marxelous works. 
The church had no doubts as to the existence of witchcraft, which it 
classified as a form of heresy, and it undertook to stamp out the fire 
by executing all known witches. In 1484 Innocent N'lII assigned this 
congenial ta,sk to the Inquisition, which then burned thousands of 
old women on the basis of “confessions” wnmg from them bv 
torture. 
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It was Spain that the Inquisition achieved its greatest infamv. 
Here it concerned itself not only with heretics and witches but with 
Jews as w’cll. During the long period of the reconquest, Jewish citizens 
had been too valuable to lose, and the Christians had not bothered 
them greatly. In the thirteenth century, when Germany was periodi¬ 
cally convulsed with massacres of Jews, and when England and 
France were expelling all Jews from their borders (1290 and 1306 
respectively; see page 542), Spain had remained a refuge for the 
oppressed sons of Israel. But as the crusade against the Moors drew 
to its close, Spanish religious zeal himetl against the Jews, and only 
a few weeks after the fall of Granada a decree w’as issued forcing upon 
them the cruel alternative of baptism or exile (1492). Large numbers 
fled the countrx’ but others submitted. It w’as not long, how'cver, before 
Christian zealots began charging that, in spite of feigned conversions, 
the Jews went right on worshiping as before. The Inquisition inter¬ 
vened and thousands were burned at the stake, nominally as "relapsed 
heretics. Conservative w’riters estimate that Tom4s de Torquemada, 
inquisitor-general of Spain from 1483 to 1498, burned at least two 
thousand heretics, witches, and Jews, while his subordinates executed 
many more. His name still remains a sx'nonym for bloodthirsty' 
bigotry, and under his leadership the Spanish Inquisition became one 
of the nightmares of history. 

Other evidence is equally elo(|tient in showing the decline of the 
church. Its financial exactions were doubly odious because of the 
economic depression that prevailed through most of the fifteenth 
century. Conditions l>egan to improse in the last c|uarter of the cen- 
tury, but the accompanying social changes threw countless persons 
into deep confusion. Thousands ficK'ked from the countryside to the 
new towns, where wealth came to a few while the majority led 
wretched and hopeless lives. Finding themselves in strange and un¬ 
pleasant circumstances, they were filled with apprehensions and 
an.xieties as to w’hat the morrow might bring, and the church pro¬ 
vided little C'omfort. .\t just this time, too, the sudden appearance of 
syphilis threw all Europe into a panic,* and as moral standards were 


■ The early hWoty of thU dread disease is far from clear. It may liavc been 
preset in mild form from ancient times (some seriters note its resemblance to 
leprosy of the Old Testament), but authorities agree that it first became 
sirulent at Naples in 1495. Recent writers have returned to the old theory that it 
was fir^ brought to Europe from America b\ three Indians who retuniwi svith 
Columbus f^, his first voyage. They spreid it in Barcelona, whence sailors 
earned it to Naples. Here a hrench army (see page 653) became infected, soldiers 
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then extremely low, the disease spread through Europe like wildfire, 
wreaking fearful havoc everywhere. Because of these many anxieties 
there was a revival of the apocalyptic excitement of the Middle Ages, 
with popular preachers luridly prt*dicling the spccily end of all things. 
The .\ugustinian order, of which Luther was a memlH-r, revived 

earrictl tlic discusc biick to Friincv, and from there it <|uickly piiva-d to the rest 
of Europe. Tfioiif'h knowing that it was lontagious, no one’ then siispeiled the 
exact manner in wliieh s)plulU is transntitted, yet tl>c disease was widely hailed 
as Cod's piinishnu'nt for sin, and it became the thenw of many an alarmist 
sermon on the eve of the Reformation. 
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interest in the ideas of Joachim of Floris (see page 521), whose works 
were reprinted at V'enice in 1516. The anxious forebodings of the 
people are also shown in many macabre drawings and wo^cuts of 
the day. Thus in his unforgettable “Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse" 
the German artist Albrecht Diirer (1471-1528) pictured Conquest, 
War, Famine, and Death trampling down the kings and peoples of 
the earth (1498). Other famous drawings by Diirer depict such 
themes as “The Knight, Death, and the Devil," “Melancholia,” and 
“Death on a Horse.” 

Attempts at Church Reform 

Conditions in the church thus went from bad to worse, and on every 
hand complaints grew louder. \NTien it became apparent that the 
pope would not willingly remedy conditions, and that church councils 
were impotent against him, scandalized Christians sought other 
means of effecting reform. A few of these early reformers may be 
mentioned as illustrations of what countless persons were attempting 
on the eve of the Reformation. 

Nicholas of Cusa (1401—1464), bom in a village near the present 
frontier of Germany and Luxembourg, was educated in Holland and 
at Padua. .At the Council of Basel he strongly defended conciliar 
supremacy and urged thoroughgoing reform in the church, and 
while he later Ijecame reconciled to the supremacy of the pope, he 
remained a reformer all his life. After becoming a cardinal (1448), 
he spent much of his time traveling from monastery to monastery in 
Holland and Germany, correcting abuses. Nicholas was also a theo¬ 
logian and a humanist, rejecting the rationalism of the old scholastics 
and minimizing the role of the organized church in religious life. He 
declared that Cod can be known only by intuition or mystical experi¬ 
ence, but he insisted that everyone is capable of such experience. At 
times he even dreamed of uniting Christians, jews, and Moslems on the 
basis of this fundamental religious experience which is common to all 
men. Though unacquainted with Valla’s work, Nicholas denied the 
authenticitv' of the Donation of Constantine (see page 641), and he 
anticipated some of Copernicus’s views regarding the rotation of the 
earth on its a.xis. 

Girolamo Savonarola (1452-1498) was a reformer of quite a dif¬ 
ferent sort. "This Dominican friar first attracted attention by his 
vehement preaching at Florence, where he excoriated the sins of the 
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day and prophesied that Italy would soon be scourged and purified 
by an invader from the north. Then, in 1494, Charles VIII of France 
invaded Italy (see page 653), the Medici were expelled from Flor¬ 
ence, and a Florentine republic was set up. From the very first, 
Savonarola was the guiding spirit of this republic, striving to bring it 
under the direct rule of Cod. He induced his fellow citizens to name 
Jesus Christ their King (Christmas, 1493) and to adopt a puritanical 
manner of life, burning their frivolous books and pictures along with 
playing cards, cosmetics, and other "vanities." (Just before one such 
holocaust, a Venetian speculator offered to buy the doomed articles 
for 22,000 gold florins-metallic value, almost S50.000-but the authori¬ 
ties merely added his portrait to the pyre.) Savonarola won the 
respect, and even the active support, of many important political and 
intellectual leaders in Florence, the populace revered him as a 
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prophet and saint, and in his own heart he was convinced of his dis-ine 
mission. But such hysterical enthusiasm could not last forever, and 
the courageous friar overreached himself when he publicly demanded 
the dethronement of .Alexander \'l. after xigorously denouncing his 
vices, fie was excommunicated forthwith, and all Florence was placed 
under an interdict. Savonarola was then hanged and his body burned 
(May 23. 1498). 

A third reformer was the Spaniard Francisco Ximenes de Cisneros 
(1437-1517). .After completing his theological education with six years 
at Rome, and gaining an important post in the church as a secular 
priest, Ximenes suddenly relinquished his position to become a Fran¬ 
ciscan friar. During the next few years he distinguished himself by the 
austerity of his life. In 1492. however, he was appointed confessor to 
Queen Isabella, after which he rose rapidly in both church and state. 
Two years later he became proxincial (governor) of the Franciscan 
order in Sixain; in 1495 he was appointed archbishop of Toledo and 
primate (leading bishop) of Spain; in 1507 he was created cardinal 
and inquisitor-general of Spain; in 1509 he led a crusade against the 
Moors in -Africa; and after the death of King Ferdinand (1516) he 
was regent of Spain for several months. During the last twenty years 
of his life Ximenes was the most powerful churchman in Spain, and 
he consistently devoted his great talents to the reform of the church. 
In the face of jmwerful opposition, he induced his own Franciscans 
to improve their manner of life, after which he turned his attention 
to reforming the other orders and the sc*cular clergj', inspiring them 
with a new zeal for their religion. Ximenes is jjistly credited with 
preparing the Spanish clergx' for their later achiesements in Mexico 
and other parts of the New World. 

Ximenes was especially interested in raising the intellectual level of 
his clergy, to which eml he opened a new university at .Alcald for 
training high church officials (1508). In addition to teaching the 
traditional scholasticism, this university admitted the new humanism 
of the Renaissance and laid spc'cial emphasis upon Biblical studies. To 
promote such studies, Ximenes assembled a group of Greek and 
1 lehrew scholars to prepare the famous Complutensian Polyglot Bible. 
(C'ompliitum was the Latin name for Alcala.) This sumptuous edition 
of the Bible, in six large volumes, presented the Latin A'ulgate version 
<»f the Old Testament flanked on one side by the original Hebrew text 
and on the other by the Greek version; in the New Testament, the 
Greek and Latin texts stood side by side. The printing of the New 
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Testament was completed in 1514, that of the Old Testament in 1517, 
but theologians of the old school prevented sale of the work until 
1522, This Complutensian Polyglot is one of the great works of scholar¬ 
ship produced in the sixteenth century, and it remains the glory of 
.\lcal4. 

Finally, mention must be made of the Concordat of 1516, negotiated 
by Pope Leo X and Francis I of France. Soon after he came to the 
throne, early in 1515, Francis invaded Italy (see page 737) and in¬ 
flicted a severe defeat upon the armies of an alliance in which Leo 
participated. This victory presented a favorable opportunity for set¬ 
tling various controversies between church and state in France, and 
the resulting concordat (treaty) remained the fundamental law of 
the French church until 1790. Setting aside the Pragmatic Sanction of 
Bourges (1438; see page 619), it provided that thereafter bishops and 
abbots should be nominated by the king but consecrated by the pope; 
that the king might tax the clergy while the pope might collect an¬ 
nates (a fee from the clergy); and that except in a few special cases 
no ecclesiastical lawsuit might be carried to a court outside France. 
Other clauses in the concordat were designed to raise the level of tlie 
French clergy, setting minimum standards of age and education for 
the higher church officiab and limiting the power of the nobles to fill 
lucrative offices with their younger sons. The pope and the king thus 
divided the French church between them, with the lion's share going 
to the king and with the French clergy losing most of their “Gallican 
liberties.” Persons who had been hoping for a radical reform of the 
church w’ere much disappointed in this concordat. 'They continued to 
demand reform more loudly than ever, but the king and his friends, 
satisfied with what they had won, were now averse to further changes. 

Religious Revival 

Meantime a great religious awakening was slowly spreading 
through western Europe. As at other times when the organized church 
failed to satisfy men’s religious needs, people began to give expression 
to their religious emotions in new and unconventional ways. Such 
men had no intention of withdrawing from the Catholic Church, or of 
founding new churches, yet they often disregarded the church organi¬ 
zation, and they usually were tinchued with the individualism that 
was so characteristic of the new day. These religious innovators were 
likely to be persons of rather humble station in life, while those who 
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enjoyed a worldly success under the old religion disapproved of them 
heartily. As Hme went on, however, their ideas became more widely 
popular and. long before the appearance of Luther, eminent church¬ 
men had begun to grant them serious attenHon. Perhaps it would be 
more accurate to say that men like Nicholas of Cusa, who were in¬ 
spired by the new piety, began to hold high offices in the church. At 
any rate, these religious innovators of the fifteenth centurv' were 
preparing the way for the great Protestant and Catholic reformers of 
the next century. 

The new pietv took many forms, some of which were quite simple. 
Thus it became popular to recite a series of prayers with a rosary-a 
simple string of beads, with one bead for each prayer. This form of 
worship apparently was introduced about 1460, and the first Confra- 
teniity of the Rosary was founded at Cologne in 147.5. Likewise it 
became a common practice to decorate churches with a scries of 
paintings knowm as the “Stations of the Cross." Pilgrims to the Holy 
Land customarily visited the sites associated with the trial and death 
of Jesus in a certain order, following the Via Dolorosa. These scenes 
were now pictured in paintings which brought some of the benefits 
of a pilgrimage to persons who could not make the long journey to 
Palestine. When block printing made it possible to reproduce draw¬ 
ings cheaply (sec page 643), religious pictures became j>opular, and 
even the poor would often decorate their living rooms with such 
prints. 

The invention of printing, and the mjiking of relatively inexpensive 
bonks, enabled more persons to possess l)Ooks of their own, and hooks 
of piety were among the most popular. One such work was the Golden 
Legend, a collection of brief lives of the saints composed about 1290 
by Jacobus de N'aragine, archbishop of Genoa. It had been in demand 
from the first, but printing made it doubly so. .A Latin edition, printed 
in 1469, was quickly followed by translations into several modem 
languages. An English version was one of the first books printed by 
William Ca.xton (1483). \ few years later Cardinal Ximenes of Spain 
printed a series of pious romances, somewhat resembling the popular 
romances of chivalry. Most important of all, however, was the Bible. 
Wveliffe had urged that everv'one read the Bible and had translated 
it into English for his fellow eountrxmen (see page 621). During the 
next few years several translations were made into modern languages. 
Popular Bible reading came to be associated with heresy, however, 
and church authorities frowned upon it, declaring that only well- 
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educated persons, able to read Latin, could understand the Bible cor¬ 
rectly. 

Another new type of piety, known as the Devotio Modenia, was 
associated with a monasters' at Wiiidesheitn in the Netherlands. Ger¬ 
hard Groote (1340-1384), a Dutch conteinpt)rary of Wycliffe, led the 
life of a successful scholar for sexeral years before a deep religious 
conversion convinced him of the vanity of his early successes. He with¬ 
drew to a monastery' for a time, then began preaching zealously, and. 
when silenced by his bishop, retired to his native town of Deventer. 
There he gathered about him a group of disciples later known as the 
“Brethren of the Common Life.” .After Groote’s death, the Brethren 
settletl at Windesheim, some tsventy miles away. Tlic members of this 
community were bound by no vows, and they included both priests 
and laymen. They could leave the monastery' at will, hut while there 
they held all things in common and worked together, usually at copy¬ 
ing manuscripts. The idea spread, and within a few years there were 
about forty' such houses for men, and twice as many for women, most 
of them in Holland, northern France, and western Germany. 

The nature of the “Modem Devotion.” as developed by Groote and 
his followers, can best be learned from a study of its most famous 
product, the little book entitled The Imitation of Christ, which is 
attributed to Thomas a Kempis (1;380-1471). Thomas passed most 
of his long life at the house of the Brethren at Zwolle, a few miles 
from Windesheim. Like St. Francis before them, the Brethren made 
very serious efforts to conduct their lives accxirding to the precepts of 
the Gospels, yet they differed markedly from their great pre<lecessor. 
Thomas a Kempis was primarily a monk, seeking peace and brotherly 
love within the quiet walls of a cloister, not a friar seeking out the 
poor in order to preach to them and relieve their tlistress. His liook 
has remained a popular manual of piety', widely used by Ixith Catho¬ 
lics and Protestants. There arc translations into some si.xty' languages, 
among them an Pmglish version by John Wesley, the founder of 
Methodism. The Imitatio Christi has probably e.xercised a deeper 
influence upon Christian piety' than any other one IxHjk e.xcept the 
Bible. 

The Bretliren of the Common Life were also famous for the schools 
attached to many of their houses. Here they trained their pupils in 
the Modem Devotion but also gave them e.xcellent instruction in other 
matters. Though perfectly orthodox, they showed little interest in the 
details of scholastic theology', and they preferred teaching the Latin 
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classics. Many leaders in church reform are numbered among the 
alumni of these schools. Thus Nicholas of Cusa and the great Eras¬ 
mus, prince of the humaiiists. were trained in their school at Deventer; 
Martin Luther studied under them at Magdeburg: and their College 
de Montaigu at Paris was attended successively by Erasmus (1495- 
1496), John Calvin (1526-1528), and IgnaHus Loyola (1528-1.529). 
Throughout life these men all bore the marks of the rigorous training 
they receix’cd from the Brethren of the Common Life. 

Not everyone in western Europe was touched by this new piety or 
by the religious awakening of the fifteenth century. In fac‘t, those 
who accepted the new ideas were a spiritual elite, and most people 
remained much as before. But it should be home in mind that at this 
time the old forms of piety were breaking down rapidly. Only the 
more ignorant now worshiped relics or bought indulgences. Countless 
pious Christians were vaguely seeking new forms of worship, and 
the reformers of the next century provided them with what they 
sought. 

Christian Ilumanisni 

The closing decade of the fifteenth century and the first {juarter 
of the sixteenth saw the Italian Benalssantx* at high tide, with Italian 
leadership in the domains of thought and beauty unquestioned every¬ 
where. During these years, howex er, the light of the Renaissance be¬ 
gan to .shine more brightly Iwyond the .4lps. Early in the sixteenth 
centurv the universities of northern Europe reluctantly began admit¬ 
ting the new humanistic study of Greek classics; new c-olleges made it 
the basis of their instruction; and wealthy patrons endowed professor¬ 
ships in Greek. Heitlelberg and Erfurt were early centers of the new 
humanistic leannng in Germany; hardy spirits at Oxford revolted 
against schola.sticism and liegiin studying Greek several years before 
Corpus ChrisH College was founded (1516) as the first of that univer¬ 
sity's Renaissiince c-olleges; Cambridge welcomed two new c-oIleges 
(Chri-st’s, 1.505. and St. John's, 1511); and in Spain the universitx’ at 
.\Icala accepted the new learning. Resistance was stronger at Paris, 
hut Greek was studied there too. and in 1S30 Francis 1 set up the 
.school now known as the College de France to teach the three ancient 
languages. 

In northern Europe the stniggle between the old learning and the 
new took nianv forms, hut one famous controversy must be mentioned 
in passing. .\t the beginning of the century the most distinguished 
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humanist in Germany was Johann Reuchlin (1455-1522). After study¬ 
ing at Heidelberg. Paris, and Basel he had visited Italy, where he 
perfected his knowledge of Greek and became Europe’s best Christian 
student of Hebrew. Early in the new century Reuchlin fell into con¬ 
troversy with a baptizerl jew named Pfefferkorn, who was campaign¬ 
ing against his former coreligionists w ith all the fury and bigotry of 
a recent convert. When he proposed the destruction of all Hebrew 
books, the Dominicans of the Inquisition sought Reuchlin’s aid 
(1510). To their disappointment he replied that, in his opinion, the 
Hebrew books were not merely harmless but even helpful to scholars. 
Pfefferkorn and the Dominicans vented their rage in attacks upon 
Reuchlin; Reuchlin replied; and the ensuing pamphlet war acrimoni¬ 
ously debated the whole question of the new learning. When the 
universities declared against Reuchlin, he retaliated by publishing 
a book of commendatory letters from eminent humanists, under the 
title Clarorum Virorum Epistolae (“Letters of Eminent Men”), 'This 
publication suggested to some of his friends the happy idea of a 
second book, Epistolae Obscurorum Virorum (“Letters of Obscure 
Men," 1514-1517), supposedly a reply to the eminent men but really 
a terrific satire upon the ignorance and bigotry of the Inquisitors and 
of the consers'ative faction in general. The effects of this controversy 
quickly reached beyond the limits of the learned world, for just at 
the moment when educated people throughout Germany were howl¬ 
ing with laughter at the bad Latin and idiotic arguments attributed 
to Rcuchlin’s persecutors, Martin Luther raised his voice as a re¬ 
former. 

Italian humanism was changing its character at the end of the 
fifteenth century. Some men calling themselves humanists were no 
longer interested in anything more important than parading their 
ability to write Ciceronian Latin. Thus we read of a certain cardinal 
who refused to read the Bible, fearful lest Jerome’s barbarous lan¬ 
guage corrupt his own elegant Latin style! More serious scholars, on 
the other hand, continued to devote their careful attention to matters 
of religion and theology. The most eminent humanist of the day was 
Marsilio Ficino (1435-1499), a Florentine famous for the Latin trans¬ 
lation of Plato which he made in the hope of rendering Christian 
theology more attractive by reconciling it with Plato. Ficino’s under¬ 
standing. or rather his misunderstanding, of Plato was thoroughly 
Neo-Platonic. His friend, the young and brilliant Pico della Mirandola 
(1463-1494), went even further and learned Hebrew, not in order 
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to understand the Scriptures better, but to read the Cabala, which 
were strange Jewish wriHngs. full of occult and mystical ideas and 
presenting Platonic mysticism in an exaggerated form. When such 
airy speculations became popular, the old scholarly and critical 
humanism of Laurentius Valla was quickly forgotten. 

Beyond the Alps, humanistic scholars of the old school fared better, 
but there too the re\ival of interest in religion turned humanistic 
studies in new directions. The northern humanists developed what 
has been called “Christian humanism." They retained the solid and 
critical scholarship of Valla and his followers, but they applied it to 
the Bible and the Church Fathers rather than to the pagan classics, 
and they showed little interest in the speculations of the new Neo- 
Platonists. The scholars who edited the Complutensian Polyglot were 
not concerned with the Cabala, just as Pico would have been quite 
incapable of editing a Hebrew text. 

The new Christian humanism blossomed especially in England, 
Holland, and France. John Colet (1467-1519), after studying at 
Oxford and Paris and in Italy, began lecturing on the Bible, disdaining 
the old scholastic predilections for allegories or for texts that could be 
made to support orthodox theology, and making serious efforts to 
understand the thought of the sacred writers. Becoming dean of St. 
Paul’s in London (1504), he reorganized the school attached to that 
cathedral and made it one of the more important centers of humanistic 
learning in England. Sir Thomas More (1478-1535), author of the 
famous Utopia (1516) describing an imaginary but ideal land, was a 
friend of Colet and equally interested in the new humanism. In 
France, Lefevre d’Etaples (c. 1450-1537) was the leading Christian 
humanist. After visiting Italy and carefully studying the writings of 
Nicholas of Cusa, he turned to Biblical studies and anticipated many 
of Luther's fundamental ideas. The most famous and most important 
of all the Christian humanists, however, was Desiderius Erasmus 
(1460-1536). 

Though bom at Couda in Holland, the illegitimate son of a priest, 
Erasmus always Ijoasted himself a citizen of Rotterdam. He received 
his early schooling from the Brethren of the Common Life at Deven¬ 
ter, where he acejuired a love of learning that dominated his whole 
life, .\fter being ordained priest, he continued his studies at Paris and 
Oxford. At the latter university he met Colet. who persuaded him to 
devote his life to Christian learning, and later he lived in the house of 
Thomas More. Erasmus made a European reputation with his Adages 
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and especially with his Praise of Folly (1511), in which he mercilessly 
satirized the society of his day. Thereafter he was the literary dictator 
of Europe, on terms of familiarity with kings, emperors, and popes, 
corresponding with hundreds of persons, entering into countless 
literary contros ersics, and always defending the cause of intelligence 
and scholarship against superstition and ignorance. During his later 
years he edited the works of several of the Church Fathers, but his 
most significant contribution to scholarship was his Greek New Testa¬ 
ment (1516). Here for the first time scholars saw the Greek text in 
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print (the Complutensian New Testament was already printed but not 
vet on sale) and they learned, to the dismay of many, that occasionally 
the original Creek text differerl markedly from the current Latin 
version. 

These Christian humanists were ardently dexoted to the reform of 
both church and society. They w'ere scholars, however, and they sin¬ 
cerely lielieved that the reforms they desired could best be accom¬ 
plished by education. They were sure that their scholarship, especially 
Biblical scholarship, could discover the truth about theology and re¬ 
ligion. and their confidence in the essential goodness of mankind 
convinced them that, if this truth were known to all men, it would 
be accepted in a spirit of toleration and reasonableness. They had as 
their goal a religion inetdeating the ethics of the Cospels as disclosed 
by the most meticulous Biblical scholarship, but teaching little or no 
dogma and worshiping with a very simple ritual; led by an enlightened 
clergy that would correct abuses and eradicate superstition; practicing 
a broad toleration of divergent views and respecting the freedom of 
c-onscience of every Christian man; yet thoroughly Catholic in the 
senst* that it was all-inclusive and maintained a continuity with earlier 
Christianity. This lofty’ ideal was shared by the Christian humanists 
of the day, and it inspired countless reformers on the eve of Luther’s 
revolt. But these Christian humanists insisted that the reforms be 
carrietl out inside the Catholic Church. At first they slrowed an in¬ 
terest in laither, but when the reformer left the church, Erasmus and 
his friends refused to follow. The Christian humanists were therefore 
precursors of the “Counter-Reformation" rather tlian of Protestantism. 
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NfARTiN Luther was bom at Eisleben, in central Ger- 
many, on No\cmber 10. 1483. His father w'as a coal miner who, by 
leasing a mine, hud eventually raised himself to a position of im¬ 
portance in his community. After attending the school of the Brethren 
of the Common Life at nearby Magdeburg, and later studying at 
Eisenach, young Martin entered the university at Erfurt (1501), in¬ 
tending to become a law’ycr. Soon after receiving his master of arts 
degree, however, he left the university (July, 1505) and entered the 
monastery of the Augustinian friars in Erfurt. This drastic change of 
plan is commonly attributed to a rash vow made when lightning 
struck a tree near which he was standing. But Luther had already 
been considering such a step—otherwise, the idea would scarcely have 
occurred to him during his momentary fright—and he piously re¬ 
garded the lightning as a warning from heaven. 

In the monastery Luther studied the Bible and Ockhamist scholasti¬ 
cism. We have seen that this philosophy left a large place in the re¬ 
ligious life for personal experiences of a mystical sort and that it often 
stimulated a spirit of skepticism (see page 620). .At the same time 
Luther read the works of St. Augustine and those of several mystical 
writers, among them St. Bernard and various Germans of the four¬ 
teenth century. Though he had seen little of the humanists at Erfurt, 
he had read the Latin classics there and had even learned a little 
Greek. Later he IxKrame acquainterl with the writings of Erasmus, 
LefevTe d’Etaples. and other Christian humanists, but from the first 
he was somewhat repelled by their coldly rationalistic approach to 
religion. 
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Being a model monk, Luther quickly attracted the notice of the 
\icar of his order, Johann von Staupitz, who was a man much inter¬ 
ested in raising standards in the monasteries committed to his care. 
Shortly after Luther had been ordained priest (1507), Staupitz sent 
him to the new and small university at Wittenberg, in Saxony, where 
he lectured for a year on philosophy (150S-1509). In 1510 he paid a 
brief visit to Rome and, after receiving a doctor’s degree from Erfurt 
in 1512, he became subprior of the Augustinian monastery at Witten- 
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berg and a professor at the university there—which latter post he held 
until his death in 1546. During his early years at Wittenberg Luther 
built up a reputation as a scholar and as a popular preacher. 

But though advancing rapidly in his profession, Luther was not a 
happy man. From childhood he had been devout and pious, but like 
many another in those cruel times, he deeply fearetl the Gotl whom 
he imagined to be a merciless tyrant, malicious and capricious, and he 
trembled at the thought of hellfire. Until his dying day Luther be¬ 
lieved firmly in the devil as a real and ever present enemy, seeking his 
destnjction. As a young monk he was ohsessed by a consciousness of 
sin—not so much of specific misdoings or imperfections on his oum 
part as of sin in general—and though, in his ardent seeking after for¬ 
giveness, or “justification," he zealously performed all the penances 
prescribed by the church, they brought him no relief. In later years 
he used to say, with considerable e.xaggeration no doubt, that his 
fastings, vigils, and flagellations brought him almost to death’s door. 
In those dark days the sympathy of Staupitz was his sole comfort, and 
he once remarked that without this friend he would surelv have 
“sunk into hell.” But one day (about 1514) when he was reflecting 
upon the words in St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans “The just shall live 
by faith.” he came to the momentous conclusion that “faith" (confi¬ 
dence in God's mercy, as shown in the Gospels) rather than “good 
works" (penances, pilgrimages, alms, the veneration of relics, and the 
like) would bring the forgiveness and assurance of salvation that he 
so ardently .sought. He then found inward peace. 

Thus was bom the fundamental Protestant doctrine of "justifica¬ 
tion by faith." The doctrine was not new, for several orthodo.x Catho¬ 
lic theologians had expressed rather similar ideas, and Lefevre ami 
otliers were saying much the same thing at that very time, but Luther 
was as yet unacrpiainted with their writings. Luther’s most important 
contribution, perhaps, was his insistence that absolutions, indulgences, 
and the whole ecclesiastical machinery connected with the sacrament 
of penance were not only superfluous but worthless. He taught “justi- 
ficatiot) by faith alone," and he clearly stated the essential features of 
his doctrine in sermons and iiniversitv lectures between 1.51.5 and 
1517. 

In spite of his piety and his inward struggles. Luther was not an 
austere or ascetic person. On the contrary, he was most sociable and 
always a good companion, full of life and humor. From childh(MKl he 
had been a talented musician, and in later years he composed words 
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and music for many famous hymns, notably the one beginning Ein’ 
feste Burg ist unscr Gott (“A mighty fortress is our God”). Luther was 
also one of the great masters of German prose, as is shown by his 
magnificent translation of the Bible. But he was not like the Christian 
humanists whose ideas he so often shared. For him the question of 
faith and works was not merely a matter for academic debate by the 
theologians. A ten.sely emotional and even passionate man, and a high 
idealist heedless of his own personal safety, Luther insisted that if the 
church's teaching about indulgences was wrong, the public should be 
infonned of the fact at once. He was an inspired prophet, not a scholar 
or a politician, and when he could no longer remain silent, he attacked 
the doctrine of indulgences with all the courage and steadfastness for 
which he is so justly famous. 


The Sinety-Fice Theses 


Luther's opportunity soon arose. As early as 1506 Pope Julius II had 
authorized the sale of indulgences in Germany to help defray the 
cost of St. Peter’s Church, and eight years later the situation was 
worsened when !.«) X appointed .Albert of Brandenburg archbishop 
of Mainz. As this young prelate already held two rich bishoprics, he 
needed a special dispensation, for which Leo charged him 1079 ducats 
—a sum whose metallic value was about S25,000 but whose purchasing 
value ecpialed that of several times that many dollars totlay. To 
recoup himself, .Albert was permitted to sell the indulgences at a large 
profit to himself, and as he had borrowetl tnost of the money from 
the Fuggers, a representative of the bank accompanied each salesman 
to pocket half the price of the indulgence as soon as it was sold. 
Though these unedifying details were concealed from the public, the 
ensuing high-pressure sales campaign aroused much indignation 
throughout Gi*rmany. lu the vicinity of Wittenberg the indulgences 
were hawked almut by a I!>ominican friar named Tetzel, an e.xperi- 
enced and successful salesman who was not overly scrupulous in 
describing the merits of his wares. He would guarantee, it was alleged, 
that if one of his indulgences were bought for a departed friend, the 
soul of the deceased would “leap from purgatory at the very moment 
that the coin tinkles in the bag." 

Under ordinary circumstances a university' professor might have 
paid little attention to the activities of an itinerant friar, but Luther 
decided to make an issue of the matter. Ou October 31, 1517, there- 
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fore, he nailed to the church door in Wittenberg a list (in Latin) of 
ninet)'-fi\e points on which he believed the teaching or the practice 
of the church regarding indulgences to be in error. The posting of 
these “Ninctv’-Five Theses" is usually taken as the beginning of the 
Protestant Reformation. 

Luther’s bold act at once threw all Germany into an uproar. The 
Ninety-Five Theses, translated into German and printed, were soon 
known from one end of the country to the other. At Rome, however, 
authorities refused to take the matter seriously. It is alleged that Leo 
dismissed it from his mind with the jocose remark that it was "another 
cjuarrel of monks.” Not until a year later was he prevailed upon to 
send a cardinal to Germany to demand haughtily that Luther retract 
his statements. When the two men met at .\ugsburg, Luther refused 
to retract anything. He thus defied the pope himself in the person of 
his legate. 

Shortly thereafter the Dominicans, still smarting under the ridicule 
heaped upon them in the Letters of Obscure Men and angered by the 
s'ehemencc with which Luther annihilated a reply to his theses pub¬ 
lished by Tetzel, put forward their ablest controversialist, Johann von 
Eck, to confute Luther. M Leipzig, in July, 1519, the two men held a 
formal debate lasting eighteen days. Eck easily showed himself to be 
the more skillful debater, but his forensic victory was an empty one. 
When forced to admit that certain of his doctrines resembled those 
taught by the Bohemian heretic John Huss, Luther unfalteringly re¬ 
plied that l)oth the pope and the Council of Constance had erred in 
condemning Huss. .After he had thus impugned the church’s tsvo 
supreme authorities-pope and council-Luther insisted that only the 
Bible might be taken as the word of Cod or an infallible guide to 
theological truth. He thus proclaimed the second fundamental doc¬ 
trine characteristic of Protestantism. 

The debate at Leipzig showed clearly that Luther was not an ortho¬ 
dox Catholic (which he had claimed to be), and during the next few 
weeks theological faculties at Cologne and elsewhere declared his 
doctrines to be heretical. Undaunted, Luther set to work clarifying 
his position on a number of points, studying Huss, and writing three 
famous pamphlets which he published in 1520. The first, written in 
German, was entitled To the Christian Nobility of the German Nation, 
concerning the Reform of Christian Society. Starting with the Hussite 
theory of the priesthood of all believers," Luther here attacked the 
pope and the Catholic clergy uith great vigor, and he called upon the 
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Christian people of Germany to hold a council that would reform the 
church from top to bottom. The second pamphlet. The Babylonian 
Captivity of the Church, written in Latin but soon translated into Ger¬ 
man, attacked the church’s sacramental system, alleging that at least 
four of the seven sacraments were not to be found in the Gospels or 
the primitive church. Here again the influence of Huss and Wycliffe 
was very evident, and here are to be found some of Luther’s most 
telling blows against the Catholic Church. The Latin tract On Chris¬ 
tian Liberty was shorter than the others (about thirty pages as op¬ 
posed to about eighty for each of the others), and in it Luther 
developed his ideas concerning freedom from the necessity for “good 
works.” 

Meantime Eck and the E>ominicans had been pressing Leo X for 
action against the heretic, and on June 15, 1520, the pope signed a 
bull (Exsurge Domine) ordering him to recant within si.xty’ days or 
he excommunicated. The document did not reach Germany until late 
in September, and on Christmas Day, 1520, Luther publicly burned it 
before the citv’ gates of Wittenberg. A few days later, on Januarx’ 3, 
the pope formally excommunicated him. Bv this time Luther had 
won such a following in all classes of German society that, when 
church authorities demanded his arrest, the Holy Roman Emperor 
(Charles V') dared not comply. Instead, he ordered Luther to appear 
before a diet (parliament of princes) to be held at Worms in .\pril. 
Luther was gi\en a safe-conduct, and though warned by his friends 
that a similar guarantee had not protected Huss from the stake, he 
resolutely appcarexl before the diet. Again he refused to retract any¬ 
thing, proclaimed the sole authority of the Bible, and closed his 
remarks with a stirring appeal to the rights of each indixidual’s con¬ 
science. 

Charles V declared Luther an outlaw on May 26, 1521, but agents 
of Frederick “the Wise" of Saxony (1486-1525), Luther’s ruler, had 
already kidnaped him and carried him to safety in the Wartburg 
Castle, not far from Eisenach. Here Luther remained in hiding for 
several months, working on his translation of the Bible and engaging 
in a constant battle with the devil. (On one occasion, legend tells us, 
he even hurled an ink bottle straight through His Satanic Majesty.) 
As soon as he deemed it safe to return to Wittenberg, Luther resumed 
his teaching and continued the translation, but the dramatic part of 
his career was now over. The remaining twenty-five years of his life 
he spent training disciples, quarreling with Catholics and rival 
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reformers, and organizing the Lutheran Church. In 1525 he 
married a former nun, Katharina von Bora, who bore him 6ve 
children. 

Lutheranism in Germany 

Soon after Luther nailed his famous theses to the church door 
at NN'ittenbcrg, popular preachers of every hue began expressing new 
views on religion openly, and hundreds of controversial pamphlets 
poured from the printing presses. Some writers went much further 
than Luther along the path he had broken, and a few must be men¬ 
tioned briefly. 

Philip Melanchthon (1497-1560), a nephew of the great Reuchlin 
and a w'ell-trained humanist, became professor of Greek at Witten¬ 
berg (1518), where he was soon won over to Luther's cause. He 
became one of the reformer’s stanchest friends and ablest assistants. 
His vast learning, his moderate temper, and his care for detail proved 
invaluable supplements to Luther’s prophetic enthusiasm. As early as 
1521 Melanchthon published a treatise setting forth the new theologx" 
in sxstematic form, and in later years he became the formal theologian 
of Lutheranism. 

A more radical reformer was Andreas Bodenstein (c. 1480-1541), 
ordinarily known as Karlstadt from his native \illage. A learned man. 
traine<l at Erfurt and Cologne and professor of philosophy at Witten¬ 
berg since 1504, Karlstadt shared Luther’s views as early as 1510, 
assisted him during the Ix'ipzig debate, and assumed leadership of the 
reformers while Luther was at the Wartburg. Going further than 
Luther, he attacked the whole monastic system and, after denouncing 
the celibacy of the clergy, became the first of the reforming clergy to 
maiT)’ (1522). Later he attacked the doctrine of transubstantiation. 
quarreled with Luther, and became a professor and preacher at Basel 
(1534). 

The Swiss reformer Ulrich Zwingli (1484-1531) had received an 
excellent humanistic education before he was appointed preacher at 
Zurich (1518), and in his criticisms of the church he went far lx?yond 
Luther. He taught that the Mass is merely a memorial of Christ’s 
l.ast Supper, not a sacrifice for the remission of sins; he ordered all 
altars and images removed from churches; and he conducted his 
simple serx'ices in German only. These reforms alienated many con¬ 
servative people, and when the peasants of the central Swiss cantons 
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rebelled against them, Zwingli took the field with troops raised in 
Zurich and was killed in battle. 

■Meantime the growing spirit of relrellion had oserfloweil into fields 
other than religion. For many years the peasants of Germany had 
been restless, with minor revolts here and there, and with more serious 
uprisings in Wiirttemlwrg (1514) and Baden (1517). Then, in 1524- 
1525, the whole of south and central Germany was engulfed in a 
tremendous rebellion. Similar |X?asant outbreaks had accompanied the 
decline of feudalism everywhere, but the great German resolt was 
encouraged and embittered by the religious controx’crsy. One of its 
principal leaders was a radical reformer nametl Thomas Miinzer (c. 
1489-1,525). The peasants were defeated in battle; Miinzer was cap- 
turei! and Ix-headed (May, 1.525); and the jx-asants were repressed 
with great vindictis eness. 

This peasant revolt marked an important stage in Luther’s career, 
lie had always insi.sted that a Christian shoidd obey the magi.strates, 
and as earlv as 1522 he expelled Miinzer from Wittenlierg. where he 
had begun preaching while Luther was at the W'artburg. Now he 
turned upon the peasants with extreme bitteniess, partly perhaps 
because tbev invoked his name and example. He frantically encour¬ 
aged the nobles to strike down the rebels. Thereafter Luther seemed 
to lose something of his old idealistic enthusiasm, until he eventually 
became a rather bitter old man. railing at the pope and many others, 
but no longer preaching Christian libertv' as in the glorious days of his 
youth. 

Luther's denunciation of the peasants naturally endeared him to 
the princes and landowners of Germany, who were already among 
his more ardent champions. They were mo\ed partly by religion and 
partly by politics and economics. The young and ambitious emperor, 
Charles V (1519-15.56), was just then attempting to strengthen the 
Holy Homan Empire by curbing these princes, and they, in turn, were 
struggling to maintain their “liberty” against him. Charles, on the 
other hand, had plannerl to exploit religion as a lx)nd uniting his huge 
empire, and Luther’s attacks upon the church endangerctl this pro¬ 
gram. He therefore outlawed the heretic almost as soon as he had been 
excommunic'ated (1.521), .\s we have seen, however, Frederick of 
Saxonv defied Charles, and other Germany princes likewise befriended 
Luther as part of their political campaign against the emperor. Had 
it not bwn for this princely aid, Luther would undoubtedly have 
followed Huss to the stake soon after his e.xcommunication. 
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Moreover, the princes soon began “purifying” the church by re¬ 
lieving it of its surplus wealth, above all by confiscating-or, as they 
preferred to say, by “seculariang"—church lands. In some cases 
princely bishops or abbots renounced allegiance to the pope but kept 
the property- of their dioceses or monasteries for themselves. As kings 
and princes had often “purified" the church in this manner since the 
time when Philip IV of France despoiled the Knights Templar (1308), 
there was nothing particularly new or Protestant about such a pro¬ 
cedure. Nevertheless, many German princes, having enriched them¬ 
selves at the church’s expense, tended thereafter to view religion 
through the reformers’ eyes. It thus came about that Lutheranism was 
championed by the German princes while the educated burghers of 
the south German cities often turned to such humanistic reformers as 
Zwingli. 

Most people retained the old ideal of church iinitv, however, and 
as the Catholics could play off the followers of Luther against those 
of Karlstadt or Zwingli, and denounce the e.xcesses of such radicak 
as Miinzer, they regained some of their earlier losses. In general the 
Catholics preferred the Lutherans to the other reformers and even 
made advances toward them. Melanchthon was not averse to com¬ 
promise, but Ltither stood adamant. During these years, however, 
the emperor was so deeply engaged in w-ars with France, and the 
pope was so overwhelmed with troubles in Italy (Rome itself was 
sacked by imperial troops in 1527), that they could find little time for 
religious negotiations in Germany. 

Charles eventually made peace with France in 1529 and turned his 
attention to the German troubles. The emboldened Catholics, at a 
diet held in Speyer, demanded that the Edict of Worms (outlawing 
Luther and prohibiting his books) be enforced, and when Luther’s 
followers protested against such action, they won for themselves 
the nickname Protestant. Charles then asked the reformers for state¬ 
ments of their beliefs. Three creeds were presented at the diet of Augs¬ 
burg in 1S30, one by Zwingli. one by the reformers in four south 
German cities, and the famous .\ugsburg Confession of the Lutherans. 
"The latter, largely the work of Melanchthon, was a moderate state¬ 
ment that Charles thought might serve as the basis of discussion. It 
was wholly unacceptable to the Catholics, however, and later it was 
regarded as an authoritative statement of Lutheran belief. When the 
negotiations failed, the Protestant princes of Germany united for 
mutual protection, and as Charles’s attention was distracted almost at 
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once by Turkish attacks in Austria, the Protestants exercised their 
religion freely for the next fifteen years. 

When Charles again found himself free to pursue his ambition of 
imposing political and religious unity upon Germany, he went to war 
with the Protestant princes (1546). After his early successes had been 
nullified by several defeats, he finally signed the Peace of -Augsburg in 
1555. This treaty permitted each German prince to choose between 
Catholicism and Lutheranism (but not other forms of Protestantism) 
and required subjects to accept the religion of their prince’s choice. 
This general principle was neatly expressed in the Latin phrase Cuius 
regio, eius religio (“\Vhose the region, his the religion"). In general, 
the princes of central, northern, and eastern Germany, and Wiirttem- 
burg, chose Lutheranism while those of the Rhine Valley and southern 
Germany remained Catholics. The Treaty of .Augsburg brought Ger¬ 
many several years of religious truce. 

The Lutheran Church 

Martin Luther died on February 18, 1548, and was buried in state 
at Wittenberg, near the church to whose door he had once nailed the 
Ninety-Five Theses. At the time of his death he was the recognized 
leader of the “Evangelical" party, which was clearly distinct from 
the Catholic Church on the one hand and from the “Reformed" party 
(Zwinglians and, later. Calvinists) on the other. Luther always held 
fast to his belief that the truth would prevail if everyone studied the 
Bible carefully, but he also recognized the power of preaching, and 
at Wittenberg he and his associates trained hundreds of Evangelical 
preachers. Similar doctrines were taught at other universities, but 
Wittenberg remained the intellectual center of Lutheranism. In fact, 
Lutheranism could almost be defined as the religion taught at Witten¬ 
berg. 

Controversy wnth Catholic and Reformed leaders made it clear to 
Lutheran leaders that some standard of orthodoxy was necessarv— 
especially after the Treaty of .Augsburg permitted princes to establish 
Evangelical but not Reformed churches. The Augsburg Confession 
came to fill this function. The Protestant princes appointed “consis¬ 
tories,” or committees of clergy and la)'men, to guard the Lutheran 
orthodoxy of the churches in their states, but there was no single 
organization embracing all Evangelical Christians. The consistory 
became an important body ruling the churches of a principality, but 
it always remained under the thumb of the secular prince. 
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We have already seen that there was great dissatisfaction with 
the Catholic Church in other countries than Germany, and that 
eveiy-where reformers were tiding to purify it. Many such reformers 
took a lively interest in Luther's writings, and some even studied 
under him at Wittenberg. In the early 1520's Charles V punished 
several persons for teaching Lutheranism in Holland, and late in the 
same decade Lutheranism was acceptetl in Scandinavia. The Scan- 
dinax’ian countries had been pre|>ared for the new religion onlv by a 
little humanism and by the studies of a few clergymen at Wittenberg. 
Tl>e change was made by decrees of the kings, who thus anticipated 
the procedure that was standardized by the Peace of Augsburg and 
who quickly sealed their conversion to Protestantism by “secu¬ 
larizing all the church lands. In Bohemia the followers of John Huss 
were still the dominant party, but Iwth Evangelical and Reformed 
ideas made rapid progress there, until in the second half of the cen¬ 
tury they won the majority of the [>opulation. The commander of the 
Teutonic Knights accepterl Lutheranism in 1.52.5, therebv identifving 
Lutheranism with Germanism in the Baltic States but also forcing 
the Poles tleeper into Catholicism. In the early days, howes'er, manv 
Polish nobles took an interest in the new ideas, and a few Lutheran 
churches appearetl. Likewise some of the German groups in Hungary 
accepted Lutheranism. W'ithin a few years of Luthers death laither- 
aiiism had reached its prt'sent frontiers in Europe. Except in Bohemia, 
which later was forcibly reconverted to Catholicism (see page 764), 
neither Catholics nor Evangelicals have since made noteworthy gains 
at the expense of the other party. 

THE ESCLISH REFORMATION 

.\t the l>eginning of the sixteenth century England was almost as 
well prepared as Germany for sweeping changes in religion. Strong 
antipapiil feeling had l)een shown in the statutes of Provisors (1.351) 
and Praemunire (1.3.53; see page 61.5), and in more recent times there 
had been much criticism of papal taxation and papal interference in 
English affairs. The Tudor dynasty, which came into power with 
Henrx’ Nil in 148.5, was committed to a policy of royal ubsolutism. 
and its plans for a strong national state required the subordination of 
the church to the king. At the same time Ia)llards (followers of VVy- 
cliife) were still numerous among the lower classes, in spite of vigor¬ 
ous eUurts to stamp out the heresy, including the statute De liaeretico 
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comburendo (1401). (A popular legend later reported that Archbishop 
,\rundel, the instigator of this infamous law, was struck dumb for thus 
hindering the preaching of the word of Cod.) From time to time a 
few Lollards were burned at the stake, even in the days of Henry Mil. 
but the heresy continued to attract many persons. In the first ten 
years after 1517, orthodox English bishops feared Lollardy far more 
than they fearetl Lutheranism. 

Ever since the days of Chaucer, educated Englishmen had been 
speaking bitterly of indulgences, and now Christian humanists such 
as Colet and Erasmus were the intellectual leaders of Oxford and 
Cambridge, training the young men who were presentlv to establish 
Protestantism in England. Among these young men was William Tyn- 
dale (c. 1492-1536). Reviving \\Vcliffe’s idea that all men should read 
the Bible in their native tongue, he decided to make a fresh transla¬ 
tion directly from the Greek and Hebrew. His New Testament was 
ready in 1524, but when the bishops presented publication in Eng¬ 
land, Tsmdale went to Germany. Here he met Luther at W^ittenberg, 
and though his translation was printetl at Worms (1526), most copies 
were destroyed by the English authorities. Tvndale had by this time 
accepted Zwingli's theology, and during the next several years he lived 
in hiding on the Continent, publishing tracts on theology and working 
at his translation of the Old Testament. Before his task was com¬ 
pleted. howes er, he was airestcxl and burned at the stake in Belgium 
(1S36). Tyndale was a man of high scholarship and great literary 
talent, and many of the felicitous turns of phrase in his translation of 
the New Testament arc preserxed in the King James Version of 1611. 

In England, as everv'where else, the actual course of the Reforma¬ 
tion was determined in considerable measure by the secular nders, 
in this case by Henry VI 11 , Marx', and Elizabeth. When Henry 
(1491-1.547) came to the throne in 1509, he xvas a good-looking. 
aff.ible. athletic, and intelligent young man of eighteen, interested in 
the nexv humanism, the new absolutism, and everxtliing else that xvas 
nexv. He was extremely popular xx-ith all classes of scxriety, and every¬ 
one expected great things from him. As he was the second son of 
Henry VII, he did not become heir apparent until the death (in 1502) 
of his elder brother, .\rthur. Before this tragedy, his father had 
planned that lleiirx' should become archbishop of Canterbury, there¬ 
by uniting church and state in a family compact. The young boy was 
therefore given a theological education, and all his life Henry re¬ 
mained proud of his proxxess as an orthodox theologian. When Luther 
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published his Babylonian Captivity of the Church, Henry replied per¬ 
sonally with a Latin tract entitled Defense of the Seven Sacraments 
(1521). As a reward. Pope Leo X conferred upon Henry the title 
Defensor Fidei — Defender of the Faith”—which is still part of the 
official title of British sovereigns. 

During his early years as king, Henry devoted himself especially 
to sports, to the new learning, and to wars in France. The government 
of the kingdom was therefore left largely to his astute and able 
chancellor. Cardinal Wolsey, a true Renaissance churchman who lived 
in extravagant style and hoped some day to become pope. By 1527, 
however, the king was more anxious to rule, and in that year great 
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changes began. First of all came the matter of the king’s divorce. 
Shortly before his death, Arthur had married Catherine of Aragon, 
daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella, thereby uniting England and 
Spain in a family alliance. When .\rthur died, Ferdinand insisted that 
the alliance be reaffirmed by the marriage of Heniy to Catherine. 
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This marriage finally took place a few days after Henry’s coronation 
in 1509. But as the Book of Leviticus, in the Old Testament, 
specifically forbade a man to marry his brother’s widow, doubts as 
to the legality of this marriage were expressed at the time, even 
though Pope Julius II had granted a dispensation authorizing the 
union. During the next several years Catherine bore Henry six chil¬ 
dren, five of whom died in infancy, thus leaving Mary (b. 1516) as 
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his sole heir. By 1527 it was fairly certain that Catherine (who was 
six years older than her husband) would have no more children, and 
many persons besides Henry began fearing that if the kingdom were 
left to a woman, civil war would result. The situation was then greatly 
complicated by the arrival at court of a young ladv-in-waiting, Anne 
Boleyn, with whom I lenry fell in love. Recalling the old doubts about 
the lawfulness of his marriage to Catherine, Heiuy now ordered 
Wolsey to procure an annulment and prepared to marry .^nne (1527). 

The reigning pope, Clement \’1I, a member of the Medici family, 
Nsould undoubtedly have been glad to favor a friend, had he been a 
free agent, but unfortunately Clement was not free. In that very year 
the imperial armies of Charles V had sacked Rome, and ten days later 
the .Medici were for the second time expelletl from Florence. Charles 
^, a nephew of Catherine of Aragon, opposed the annulment, not for 
love of his aunts honor, but because he foresaw the possibilitv of 
adding England to his vast domains when his cousin Maiy became its 
(|ueen. Caught in this pretlicament. Clement plaved for time, hoping 
that Henry s passion for .\nne would cool. Negotiations regarding the 
divorce were dragged out through 1528, but in 1529 Charles signed a 
treaty with the pope promising to restore the .Medici to Florence if 
the pope refusal the dis'orce. Clement thereupon recalled his cmissars' 
from England, \ arious other \ain efforts were made to secure an 
annulment. uiiHl at last Henry, losing patience, married Anne 
(Januar)', 1553). The archbishop of Canterbury had declared the 
marriage to Catherine null and void, but the po|x* excommunicated 
Henry’. .After a few months Anne gave birth to a daughter, later Queen 
Eliz.ilx’th. Beforir long, however, .Anne was accused of adultery, con¬ 
victed, and beheaded (1556). The next day Henry marrierl his third 
wife, Jane Seymour, who bore him a son. later Edward VI. and dieil 
shortly thereafter (1.557). In later years Henry married three other 
wives, making a total of sLx. 

.Anne Boleyn was not the sole cause of Henry's troubles. Like his 
father l>efore him, Henry tried to govern without parliament, and 
that body met only once during Wolsey's long chancellorship. In 
1.529. however. W’oLsey fell from power, nominally because of his 
failure to secure the annulment, actually bc*cause he ctiiild no longer 
stave off bankruptcy. U ars with France had eaten up the huge 
treasure accumulated by Henry VI I, prices of everything were rising 
rapidly, new wars threatened, and only parliament could impose new 
taxes. Soon after Wolsey's fall, therefore, Henry summoned a new 
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parliament to meet in November. 1529. This was the famous “Re- 
lormation Parliament," which sat for seven years anil is usually coii- 
sidereil one of the most important parliaments in English history. 
Several of its acts reformed the church and religion while others 
strengthened the royal jxiwer. 

At the same Hme several new ministers came into power. Sir 
^omas More became chancellor in Wokeys place, but he held office 
for only hvo years. Thereafter Henry’s chief assistant was a man 
named Tho.mui Cromwell (c. 1485-1540). The son of a blacksmith 
Cromwell had spent his youth wandering about the Continent as a 
mercenar>' soldier; he later became Wolsey’s chief assistant; and he 
now ser\ed Henry with the same intelligence, zeal, and unscrupulous¬ 
ness It IS said that he. more than any other one man. changed Eng- 
land from a feudal to a bureaucratic monarchy. 

Another new man of this time was Thomas Cranmer (1489-1.556) 
a graduate of Cambridge. He had long been interested in the new 
earning and m Luther’s ideas but. being of a gentle and scholarly 
emperament. he was not the man to resist the strong-willed Henry 
He Brst atfracted the king’s attention in 1529. he became archbishop 
o anterbupr m 153.3 (his appointment being confirmed by the 
pope) and he officiated at Henr\‘s marriage to Anne Bolevn He 
contributed greatly to the cause of the Reformation in England, guid¬ 
ing It in a middle course behveen Romanism and the radical Prot¬ 
estantism of the Continent. 


Protestant England 

The Reformation Parliament (1529-1.536) had \yeen called pri- 
inanly for financial rather than religious rea.sons. and there is no 
CMdenc-e that Henry made special efforts to .secure a house that 
would support him m his controversy with the jrope. Nevertheless 
the new parliament presimtly showed a strong antipapal bias. Its 
riiemliers. like all Englishmen, were enthusiastic about Henry they 
were naHoiialistic and patriotic; they resented papal taxation and 
papal interference in English affairs; and they sincerely deplored the 
many abuses in the church. Yet at first they limited their ecclesiastical 
legislation to sery minor reforms. In 1532. however, after Henn’ had 
eased his financial difficulties somewhat hy inflicHng an enonnous 
Bne upon the clergy for alleged violation of law. parliament passed the 
Act of Annates, which forbade church officials to give part of their 
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salaries to the pope. We have seen that this abuse was being de¬ 
nounced everj-where, and the English were not the first to legislate 
against it, but the act was important as a harbinger of more to 
come. 

During the next two years, 153S-1534, a series of fundamental acts 
completely severed the English church from Rome. One act forbade 
judicial appeals to the pope; a second prohibited the payment of 
taxes to Rome and denied to papal agents any power or authority in 
England; a third deprived the clergy of all power of legislation on 
ecclesiastical matters; another vested in the long the right to appoint 
all bishops and abbots; and still another settled the succession to the 
throne on the heirs of Anne Boleyn. Most significant of all was the 
.\ct of Supremacy (1534), which declared the king to be “the only 
supreme head in earth of the Church of England.” 

These various acts were passed with surprisingly little opposition, 
either in parliament or from the general public. A number of friars 
and a few others were arrested for refusing to take an oath to support 
the acts of Supremacy and Succession. As a warning to others, a few 
were executed on charges of treason, .\mong those beheaded were 
John Fisher, bishop of Rochester, and Sir Thomas More. More had 
resigned the chancellorship in 1532 because of Henry’s attack upon 
the clergy, and in 1535 he went to the block rather than accept the 
Act of Supremacy. Just four hundred years later he was declared a 
saint by the Roman Catholic Church (1935), 

But Henry found no real answer to his financial difficulties until 
Cromwells vigilant eye chanced to fall upon the monasteries. If their 
enormous wealth could be “secularized," the state might once more 
become solvent. Recalling the frecpient complaints about monastic 
corruption, Cromwell sent out “visitors" in 1535 to investigate con¬ 
ditions in the monasteries. Of course the visitors found what they 
were sent to find, and Cromwell professed to be deeply shocked. ’The 
matter was laid before parliament (1536), which straightway enacted 
a series of laws suppressing the monasteries and confiscating their 
lands. 'The smaller establishments went first, but the largest were 
dissolved in 1539. Part of the property thus acquired was used to 
pension the older monks, part was wasted preparing for a threatened 
war with France that never came, part went into the treasury, and a 
large part was given to Henry’s new friends and supporters. Henry 
thus created a new nobility with whose aid he could resist attacks by 
the old aristocracy. 
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For a moment it seemed that Henr)’ might need the active aid of his 
new friends at once. The general public had shown little opposition 
to the reforms of 1S33-1S34. but attacks upon the monasteries and 
shrines touched people more intimately and aroused greater popular 
hostilits'. Many monasteries had been active in caring for the poor of 
the neighlxirhood, and the larger ones employed hundreds of lavmen. 
The old nobility, thoroughly frightened by the rapid progress of the 
royal absolutism that was constantly depriving them of time-honored 
rights, united with the champions of the old church to resist further 
encroachments. (In Germany, it will be recalled, the corresponding 
social class had turned to Protestantism for precisely the same rea¬ 
son.) People everv’where were suffering from rising prices, for which 
churchmen and nobles put the blame on Henry. (The real cause was 
financial inflation, brought partly by debasement of the coinage and 
partly by Spains huge importations of American gold and silver; sec 
page 7:33.) These various forces brought increasing discontent, which 
presently took form in the “Pilgrimage of Grace” (1.536). Several 
thousand |>ersons in northern England rose in a rebellion that mo¬ 
mentarily threatenetl the Tudor regime. The rebels were badly Iwl 
and quickly suppressed, howexer, and no further armed resistance 
was offertnl to Henry’s reforms. 

Meantime Protestant ideas, entering England from the Continent, 
had iH'gun to mingle with those cmanaHng from Lollartly and the 
Christian humanists. Cranmer had been interested in Luther while 
still at Cambridge, and in 1532 he married the daughter of a promi¬ 
nent Lutheran whom he met while on a diplomatic mission to Ger¬ 
many. When Tyndale was being tried at Brussels (1S36), Cranmer 
persuaded C.'romwell to make vain efforts to save the heretic, who ten 
years l>efore had been dris'cn from England. Two years later, again 
at Cranmer’s behest. Cromwell ordered that every parish church in 
England should have a large Bible so placed that all who wished 
might read it. (Bibles were still far too expensive for common people 
to buy.) Tlie volumes thus placed in churches were copies of the 
"Great Bible” or "Cranmer’s Bible”-a completion and revision of 
Tvndale’s translation. By this time Cranmer had abandoned tran- 
substantiation and other fundamental Catholic doctrines, while other 
English theologians were departing even farther from orthodoxy. 

Worried by this theological radicalism. Heniy had parliament de¬ 
clare, in the Six Articles (1539), that various old practices and 
doctrines, including transubstantiation and the celibacy of the clergy. 
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were to be accepted by the Church of England. Cranmcr opposed 
this measure in vain, but a year later he aided Cromwell in procuring 
the marriage of Henry to a German Lutheran princess, Anne of 
Cleves. To encourage this marriage, which he considered of high 
political importance, Cromwell commissioned the painter Hans 
Holbein to make a portrait of .Anne that did her more than justice. 
Henrv' was bitterly disappointed when his bride arrived, yet he went 
through with the marriage ceremony. .Almost immediatelv, however, 
he divorced .Anne-and ordered Cromwell beheaded (1S40). 

Heniy’ continued to rule for almost seven years, but his great days 
were now over. During these last years he married two more wives. 
Catherine Howard, whom he presently had beheaded for inBdelity. 
and Catherine Parr, who survived him by seseral years. In spite of his 
ridiculous marriages, Henry was one of England’s greatest kings. 
Without a civil war he effected a fundamental revolution in politics, 
religion, economics, and society, and to the very end he was admired 
and loved by the overwhelming majority of his subjects. 

When Henry died (January 28, 15-17), he left a will directing that 
the crown pass to his son Edward and, if Edward should die without 
issue, to his daughters Mary and Elizabeth in turn, and finally to his 
niece. Lady jane Grey. Edward V'l was only ten years old when he 
came to the throne, he was in bad health, and he died six years later 
(July 6, 1.553), Throughout his reign, therefore, England was rule<l 
by a council presided over at first by his uncle, the duke of Somerset, 
and after 1.549 by John Dudley, duke of Northumlrerland. Henry’s 
political and religious policies were continued in a more extreme form. 
Cranmer remainetl archbishop of Canterbury, securing the repeal of 
the Six .Articles and storing the church into a more Protestant course. 
An Act of Uniformity (1549) requiretl that all church services should 
be in English and should conform to the ritual set forth in Cranmer’s 
Book of Common Prayer. M'ith only slight morlifications this ritual is 
still used in the Church of England and (with a few more changes) 
in the Protestant Episcopal Church of the United States. Two years 
later Cranmer issued the “Forty-Two Articles." setting forth the doc¬ 
trine of the English church in mcxlerate Protestant terms. During 
these six years, moreover, many advanced Protestants from the Con¬ 
tinent visited England, where they were allowed to preach their new 
doctrines. 

Edward’s will named Lady Jane Grey as his heir, and Northumber¬ 
land (her father-in-law) tried to make her queen. After nine days. 
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however, she was arrested with her husband and Northumberland, 
and eventually she was executed. Her failure to secure the throne was 
due. not to a popular desire for a Catholic ruler, but to the continuing 
power of Henrs’s popularity. The gos’eming classes and the people 
preferred Mary, the daughter of Henry and Catherine of .\ragon, 
who followcrl her father's policies in e\'er\’tliing except religion. Being 
a fanatical Catholic, she devoted the five years of her reign to frantic 
efforts to restore the old religion in England. Those who had acquired 
monastery lands were guaranteed their possessions, but I lenr\’'s other 
anti-Catholic measures were repealed. Protestant bishops were re- 
placetl with Catholics, and late in 1S54 Cardinal Reginald Pole 
formally absob ed England of heresy, thereby receiving her back into 
the Catholic fold. Then followed four years of heartless persecution 
which won for the que^n her unenviable nickname. "Blo^y Mary." 
.^bout three hundred Protestants were bunted at the stake, chief of 
them being Cranmer himself. Serious and respectable persons stood 
agbast. whether their sympathies were Protestant or Catholic, and 
Mary s fanaticism rendered Catholicism more odious than e\'er. Marv 
was unwise or unfortunate in other ways as well. She marrietl 
Philip II of Spain, who was highly unpopular in England; she lost 
Calais. England s last outpost on the Continent; and to her great grief 
she had no children. She died on November 17, 15.58. 

Elizabeth succeeded to the throne w-ithout serious opposition. 
Though raised a Protestant, she was not a person of deep religious 
feeling, and she \iewed ecclesiastical matters largely through the 
eyes of a politician. Within a short Hme .Mary’s Catholic legislation 
was repealetl and most of Henry’s laws were reenactixl. A new .Act of 
Supremacy declared Elizal>eth the “Supreme Governor" of the Church 
of England (1559), and an Act of Uniformity brought back Cranmer’s 
prayer book. The “Forty-Two .Articles’’ were reducx.*d to thirty-nine, 
which were carefully arranged to apjseal to a wide variet)- of persons- 
to ail except the most extreme Protestants and also to Catholics who 
would renounce the pope, transubstantiation. purgatory, and a few 
other tloctrines. These “Thirtv-Nine .Articles" have remained the basis 
of Anglican theology almost to the presetR day. Out of some ten thou¬ 
sand clergymen in England, nearly all of whom had called themselves 
C.'atholics in the days of Mary, less than two hundred refu.sed to accept 
this Elizabethan settlement. .At the same time, countless Protestants 
who had fle<l to the Continent under Mary, and had there imbib<>d 
new doctrines, now returned to England, where most of them ac- 
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cepted the new regime. Englishmen were not yet through fighting 
about religion-in fact, the worst was yet to come-but the long battle 
entered a new phase under Elizabeth. 
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Long before Luther launched his attack upon indulgences, many 
Frenchmen had been anxious to reform their church. They talked 
about justification by faith, they urged a return to apostolic Christian¬ 
ity. and later they studied the wriHngs of Luther and other German 
reformers. Even Francis I was reputed to be sympathetic to the new 
ideas, and his sister. Marguerite of Navarre, was openly so. Church 
authorities charged several persons with heresy during the decade 
of the 1520 s, and a few were burned at the stake, but French 
Protestantism lacked a leader until the appearance of John Cabin 
(1509-1564). 


Cabin was bom at Noyon, in northeastern France, the son of an 
attorney employed by the local bishop. As the father intended his 
son to become a priest, the boy was sent to Paris, where he entered 
^e Collie de Montaigu. When the father changed his mind, voung 
Calvin studied law in Orleans. Though Cabin disliked the law.” these 
studiw gave his mind a strong legal cast, which it retained throughout 
his life. After taking his law degree, he returned to Paris, where he 
studied Greek and Hebrew and wrote a book about the pagan 
philosopher Seneca (1532). A year later the young man was con- 
^•rted to Protestantism. Being only twenty-three at the time. Cabin 
belonged to a generation that accepted Protestantism without first 
passing several adult years in the Catholic Church. Age and training 
thiw prepared him to carry Protestant ideas to their logical conclusion. 

Not long after Calvin's conversion. Francis I became more severe 
toward Protestants (partly perhaps because of Protestant excesses at 
Munster; s^ below, page 701). and twice Cabin was arrested. In 
1535 he fled to Basel, where he published the first edition of his great 
work. The Institutes of the Christian Religion (1536). This Latin 
Realise of over five hundrcnl pages presented a complete Protestant 
heology. systematically arranged, and buttressed with powerful logic. 
It was addr^sed to the learned world, but five years later Cabin 
pubhshed a French translation. Throughout his Ufe he kept working 

f " Withdrawing little or nothing, until 
the last Latin ed.hon (1559) was more than twice the size of the first 
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This book remained the authoritative statement of Calvinistic the¬ 
ology, and few theological books exercised a deeper influence upon 
the thinking of the next three centuries. When we recall that Calvin 
completed it at the age of ^venty-six. we appreciate his youthful 
genius. 

Late in 1536 Calvin visited Geneva in Switzerland. Here he became 
assistant to an old friend from Paris, Guillaume Farel, who was pastor 
of the Protestant church. Sexeral months later the two Frenchmen 
quarreled with their Swiss colleagues and were banished from 
Geneva, but their departure was followed by civil discord and 
Catholic attempts to regain the city. Cabin WTote the Genevans a 
famous letter, admirably defending the Protestant cause, and in 1541 
he was recalled. 
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Geneva, then a citv- of alrout seven thousand inhabitants, had once 
been a jjossession of the Italian duke of Savov, but a few years before 
Calvin’s first arrival the ciHzens had ejected the duke’s representative 
along with the Catholic bishop. The citv- therefore needed a civil 
goveniment as well as a spiritual leader, and Calvin undertook to 
provide lx)th. His ideal state, like that of Savonarola fiftv' years before, 
was a Christian theocracy, ruled by the clergy, who interpreted and 
proclaimevl the laws of Cod. Both leaders were austere and puritanical 
men. much given to “blue laws." but Calvin succeeded in Geneva 
where his prwlecessor had failed in Florence. Though holding no offi¬ 
cial position except that of preacher, Calvin was virtually vlictator at 
Geneva for the remainder of his life. 

In addiHon to his tasks as civil and spiritual leader of Geneva, Cal¬ 
vin accoinplishevl an enormous amount of work. He preached about 
two hundred long sermons a year, he wrote detailed commentaries 
on all the hooks of the Bible, he maintained a huge correspondence 
with important people all over Europe (it now fills eleven of the fifty- 
nine large volumes of his collected works), he engagetl in countless 
controversies with rival theologians, he was the principal professor in a 
school for training Protestant clcrgv men. he was the recognized leader 
of the Reformed church throughout Europe, and he was always in 
bad health, suffering from gallstones, asthma, and gout. Toward the 
end of his life he once complained, we are told, that he had suffered 
from heatlache continuously for the past twentv- years! Completely 
worn out at last, he died on .May 27, 1564. aged fifty-five years. 

Though Calvin owt^ much to Luther, he owetl more to Zvvingli 
and his disciples. Where these men differetl from Luther, Calvin 
usually took the Zvvinglian side. It might be said, therefore, that he 
completed the work of Zvvingli. The Swiss Protestants conserpiently 
found it easy to follow Calvin, and within a few years most of the 
churches in the Protestant cantons had acceptwl his doctrine. The 
Protestant churches of Strasbourg and other south German dries like¬ 
wise followed Calvin, but as only Lutheranism was tolerated by the 
Treaty of .\ugsburg. Calvinism made slow progress in Cermany in 
the sixteenth century. Nevertheless, the Palatinate. Hwse. and .several 
other ^-rman states turned to Calvinism, ami in Bohemia and Hun¬ 
gary Calvin’s doctrines gained wide acceptance. 

M was but natural, Calv in was especially anxious to convert France 
to his religion, but at first he met with slight success. Small groups of 
lollowers appeared in many places, but they were scarcely numerous 
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enough to be considered important. Toward the middle of the cen¬ 
tury, ho\ve\’er, Calvinism began to spread more rapidly in France. 
Here, as in Germany, it became popular with the lesser nobility who 
felt themseb es being crushed by royal absolutism, but it also appealed 
to many solid burghers in the towms. partly perhaps because of its 
frugal austerit)', its simple ritual, and its clear-cut and highly rational 
theolog)'. It has been estimated that the Huguenots-as French Cal¬ 
vinists are called-when at their maximum included almost a fifth of 
the population of France. 

Calvinism met with greater success in the Netherlands, and John 
Knox established it firmly in Scotland. Knox had studied under Calvin 
at Geneva, but his form of Calvinism differed somewhat from the 
Genevan, partly in matters of church government and even more in 
austerity. It fitted the national character so well that when .Mary 
Queen of S«)ts began to rule in 1561 she found it impossible to 
reestablish Catholicism. Even in the days of Edward VI. Calvinist 
preachers had appeared in England, and under Maiy Tudor many 
English exiles fled to Geneva, where they were thoroughly indoc¬ 
trinated by Calvin. As soon as Elizabeth ascended the throne, these 
exiles flocked back to England, bringing their radical ideas with them. 
Though nearly all were willing to enter the Anglican Church at first, 
they presently came to form a distinct partv-, known as the Puritans. 
They agreed broadly with other Anglicans' on theological questions 
but differetl on church government while urging a simpler ritual and 
a more austere morality. 

Carcumstanevs thus forced Calvinism to adapt itself to various 
political regimes. In the Swiss cantons and Scotland it became the 
state religion, supported by the government, required of everylxxly, 
and per.secuting nonc-onfor.nists for heresy. Elsewhere Calvinists were 
only a minority, more or less subject to persecuHon. Tlie Catholic 
soverei^s. Charles V and later Philip II of Spain, vainly ordered the 
Inquisition to root out the Dutch Calvinists. In England they 
were at first only a partv- within the Anglican Church, but early in 
the next centurv- they began organizing separate churches of their 
own. In France they worshiped publicly in their own churches, but 
they often were subject to persecution or mob violence. The result 
was that most Calvinists, living under hostile governments, were 
critical of their rulers. Many years were to pass, however, before even 
the Calvinists came to advocate a complete separation of the two 
IKJvvers. PoliHcal circumstances also made Calvinism an international 
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religion, like Catholicism, while Lutheranism and Anglicanism re¬ 
mained national religions. The Calvinists never set up an international 
ecclesiastical organization, comparable to the papacy, but they kept 
in touch with fellow Calvinists eveiy’where, and for many years 
Geneva remained an international capital for Calvinism, just as Rome 
was the international capital of Catholicism. 

THE MINOR SECTS 

In the course of half a centiuy the universal medieval church thus 
fell into four major parts—Roman Catholic, Lutheran, Anglican, and 
Calvinist—and this fourfold dimion persists to the present day. But 
when Luther began talking about the rights of the individual con¬ 
science he unwittingly opened the gates to further divisions and 
subdivisions. .Minor sects arose, even in his day, and the process has 
since continued unabated. In the sixteenth century these minor sects 
doubtless seemed rather insignificant, because of the relatively small 
numbers they attracted, but today they seem more consequential. 
They were the first to champion such essentially modem ideas as 
religious toleration and the separation of church and state, and they 
contributed signally to the general religious and social progress of 
Europe and America. They are of especial interest to .Americans be¬ 
cause they provided many of the earlier and more influential settlers 
in this country. America has always been a land of manv sects, and 
the political and social institutions that we now regard as essential 
to our liberty and democracy can be attributed in considerable 
measure to our religious sectarianism. 

Even while Luther was in the Wartburg, Thomas Miinzer (1491- 
1525) and other radicals appeared at Wittenberg, preaching strange 
doctrines and claiming to enjoy special revelations from heaven. 
Luther soon expelled them from the city, but they continued their 
preaching ekewhere, even after Munzer had been e.xecuted for his 
part in the Peasants Revolt. As one of their principal doctrines taught 
that there is no merit in the baptism of infants (who could understand 
nothing of what was being done to them), and as they rebaptized 
adults entering their group, such persons were called Anabaptists 
(“re-baptizers"). There were numerous varieties of AnabapHsts, but 
in general they were very democratic, they took seriously the Protes¬ 
tant doctrine of the priesthood of all tme believers, they sometimes 
e\e oped radical doctrines about the common ownership of property. 
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and they often showwl great courage in the face of persecution. New 
leaders arose after Miinzcr’s death, and in 1535 they seized 
Munster, in western Germany, where for about a year they en¬ 
deavored to establish their Utopia. .\t last they were driven from the 
city, but not until their activities had given all Protestantism a bad 
reputation in some quarters. Our accounts of what they did when in 
power all come from hostile witnesses, who make it appear that theirs 
was a reign of unbridletl licenHousness. The sect was not stamped out. 
howeser, and wandering preachers spread its doctrines far and wide 
among the humbler classes in Germany, the Netherlands, and Eng¬ 
land. Many of these doctrines were perpetuated, in much milder form, 
in the Baptist churches that appearesl in England in the ne.xt centmy. 
At the same time there appeared small groups of pious and humble 
persons whom historians have tried, rather unsuccessfully, to connect 
with the Waldensians of the Middle Ages (see p.age 525). A Dutch 
group of this sort became known as .Mennonites while the rather 
similar Moravian Brethren spread from Bohemia. These groups too 
were very clemocraHc. insisting that everxone could interpret the 
Scriptures for himself with the aid of an “inner light” by which all 
men are guided. This light may bum more brightly in some men 
than in others, but it never is wholly lacking. Members of these 
groups usually were paciHsts. sometimes they held property in com¬ 
mon, and though they worked hartl the>' lixed in apostolic simplicity. 
In the ne.xt centmy many of their ideas were adopted by the Quakere. 
and still later they influenced John Wesley, the founder of .Methodism. 

Other men In-came more skeptiail theologically than either Luther 
or Calvin. Some (piesHoned the Trinity-, others declarerl that Jesus was 
a prophet but not God, others doubted the immortality of the soul. 
Miguel Serveto (1511-1553), a Spaniard educated in France and usu¬ 
ally knowm by his Latinized name, Serxetus. xvas a man of very xvide 
attainments. He first studied law, then taught mathematics at Paris, 
where he was among the first to accept the new Copemican astron¬ 
omy; he became a Biblical scholar and translated parts of the Bible; 
he studied medidne and discoxered pulmonary circulation of the 
blood long before Harx ey discovered its general' circulation; and for 
several years he serxed the bishop of Vienne (near Lyons) as personal 
physician. Me expressed his doubts regarding the Trinity in a book 
entitled Christianismi Restitutio (’The Restoration of Christianity,” 
1553), a copy of which he presented to Calx-in in the fond hope of 
making a convert. Calvin, who for once in his life was happy to 
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cooporato with the Catholics, denounced Servehis to the bishop, who 
ordered the heretic burned by a slow fire. Scr\’etus escaped from 
X'ienne, however, and unwisely went to Geneva, where Calvin had 
him arrested and bunted (October 27, 1553). The stoiy' does not stop 
here, howexer, for a few months later a French Protestant living in 
Switzerland. Sebastianus Castellio (1515-1563)—a humanist who had 
been expelled from the Cenexan clergy for his liberal xiews—pub¬ 
lished an attack upon Calvin which later became famous as an early 
defense of religious toleration. 

The real founders of Unitarianism—the doctrine which denies 
the Trinitx' and declares that Jesus was not God but a great teacher 
xvho should be admired, revered, and folloxx’ed, but may not be 
xx'orshiped—xvere two Italians from Siena. Lelio Sozzini or Socinus 
(1525-1.562) and his nephexv Fausto (1539-1604). Though trained as 
a laxx'ver, Lelio studied theology at Wittenberg and Geneva, was led 
to doubt the Trinity by the uproar over Servetus. and spent his last 
years at Zurich, xvhere he was not bothered for his unorthodox 
opinions. 11 is radical nephew Fausto, fleeing the Inquisition, founded 
Unitarian churches in Poland and later in Hungary. At first Unitarian¬ 
ism xvas known as Socinianism, from these founders, and before many 
years had passed, highly educated rationalists sharing such xicxx's 
xvere t(» be found in many parts of xvestem Europe. 


39. THE CATHOLIC REFORMERS 


Tiie new religious life that appeared in the years pre- 
cetling 1517 was fully as \ igorous in southeni Europe as it was in the 
north. Erasmus and the Christian humanists were read in Italv, and 
partieubrly in Spain. People were interested in the Bible, and a few 
even talked about justification by faith. These southern leaders were 
not followers of Luther, however, and it is an error to think of their 
agitation as merely a response to his challenge. They began to think 
along these new lines long before he rose above the horizon, and they 
went on without regard to him or the local successes of his followers. 

The activities of these Catholic reformers coveretl manv fields. 
Some demandcxl a more pious and attentive clergy. There was a great 
revival of missionarv* activ ity, especially among Spaniards inspired by 
the famous Cardinal Ximenes. Sometimes enthusiasts organized them¬ 
selves in small informal groups, such as the Oratorv- of the Divine 
I.ove at Home (1516), or they reformed old monastic ortlers, as when 
the Capuchins refonned the Franciscan order (1528). Others led 
austere and ascetic lives, or showed a new zeal in caring for the sick 
and the unfortunate: and still others devised new forms of worship. 
Tl>ese men presently rose to positions of importance in the church, 
and Paul III (l.S‘14-1549) named a few of them cardinals. Among 
his apiMintec-s were the moderate and enlightened Reginald Pole, 
who became primate of England under (^iieen Mary, and Giovanni 
Caraffa, an austere and unbending memlx'r of the new Tlieatine 
order, who Ixx-ame Pope Paul IV (1555-1559). He was followed by 
a succession of pious and serious popes who had little in common 
with their Brirgia and Medici predecessors. 

Meantime various Europ<>an statesmen had decided that their politi¬ 
cal interests reejuired the preservation of the Catholic C.'hurch. What 
English Protestantism owed to Ilenrv- VIll and Elizabeth, and what 
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Lutheranism owed to the feudal princes of Germany, Spanish Catholi¬ 
cism owed to Charles V and his son Philip II. Likewise it was for 
political rather than religious reasons that Francis I decided that 
France should remain Catholic. It is worth noting, however, that 
political considerations also caused Francis to support the Protestant 
princes of Germany against Charles V and even to stir up the Moslem 
sultan of Turkey against his Catholic rival. He considered Protestant¬ 
ism and Islam very good religions, when in their proper places, but 
France deBnitely was not their proper place. These statesmen knew, 
however, that if the Catholic Church was to sur\ive with enough 
vitality to be of service to them, it must be thoroughly reformed. They 
therefore instigated church reform in their respective countries. 

The Jesuits 
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Especially powerful among the new forces at work in the Catholic 
Church was the Society of Jesus, whose members are commonly called 
Jesuits. The founder of this order, the Spaniard Ignatius of Loyola 
(1491-1556), followed the profession of arms until wounds received 
m 1521 put an end to his military career. During his convalescence he 
decided to devote the remainder of his life to promoting the cause of 
religion, though for several years he was rather vague as to how this 
might best be done. After making a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, he de¬ 
cided that he needed a better education and therefore, at the age 
of thirty.four, he became a student, first at the universities of Alcali 
and Salamanca, and later (1528) in the Collie de .Montaigu at Paris. 
His unconventional ways caused people to suspect him of heresy, and 
on several occasions he was reported to the Inquisition. The charges 
were absurd, and he easily cleared himself, but for many years he 

had trouble living down the fact that he had been dragged before that 
tribunal. 

While at Paris Ignatius gathered about him a small group of like- 
minded enthusiasts who took vows of poverty and chastity and 
pledged themselves to become missionaries after a visit to Jerusalem 

5W). They presently set off in that general direction, but they 
TOuld not find the means to continue their journey beyond Venice. 
Here they were ordained priests (1537), and here they began calling 
themsely^ the “Society of Jesus.” They carefully worked out a con¬ 
stitution for their order, which was rather along military fines, proyid- 
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ing for officers and strict obedience to orders, and they eventually 
persuaded Pope Paul 111 to grant them official recognition (1540). 
Ignatius was chosen the first general of the Society (1541). New 
memlxirs were admitted, and when Ignatius died fifteen years later, 
the Jesuits were a strong, well-organized group of serious and able 
men bent on refashioning the world according to their conception of 
Catholicism. 

Ignatius is famous not only as the founder of the Society of Jesus 
but also as the author of a book entitled Spiritual Exercises. Being a 
man of mystical temperament, who occasionally saw xlsions, he read 
the works of several medieval Spanish mystics. .\t Paris he apparently 
was somewhat influenced by the Dutch mysticism of the Brethren 
of the Common Life, but he remained fundamentally Spanish, a pre- 
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cursor of the great Spanish mystics of a half-century later, St. Theresa 
(1515-15S2) and St. John of the Cross (1542-1591). As with them, 
his mystic s isions did not prevent Ignatius from leading an extremely 
active life in the world, and his book, setting forth his system of 
devotion, is one of the most famous manuab of piety in Christian 
literature. 

Ignatius and his associates were very careful in selecting new mem- 
l>ers of the Societv’ of Jesus. They accepted only men of good appear¬ 
ance, strong physique, and high intelligence, well educated, and of 
high, or at least good, social background. Thev then gave these re¬ 
cruits several years of rigorous training, including constant use of 
the Spiritual Exercises. Having finished this course of training, the 
nov ices took the three vows of all religious orders-poverty, chastitv’, 
ol^iei.ce-to which the Jesuits added a fourth, loyalty to the pop^*. 
Within a short time Jesuits had invaded many fields of activity. Some 
became missionaries, the most famous of this group lieing St. Francis 
Xavier (1506-1.552), one of Ignatius's earliest associates, who con- 
verted-or at least baptized-tens of thousands in India. China, and 
Japan. Some went to reconvert Protestants, and others became popu¬ 
lar preachers at home. Within a few decades the Jesuits were famous 
for their schools, which were scattered over all Catholic Europe and 
which were reputed to be the best as well as the most fashionable in 
the workl. SHll other Jesuits wrote ponderous tomes on theologv' or 
liecame excellent scholars in other fields. For at least two centuries 
the Jesuits provided the intellectual leadership of Catholicism, and 
they are a great powtT even today. 

Pope Paul III also reorganized the Inquisition, making it a more 
formidable as well as a more efficient instrument for the suppression 
of heresy. Originally organized in the thirteenth century, the Inquisi¬ 
tion, like so many medieval institutions, had fallen into decay and. 
except for an occasional burst of activity by some zealous official, it 
functioned in a rather hit-or-miss fashion. Late in the fifteenth centiirv 
an improved Inquisition was set up in Spain, under the notorious 
Torquemada (see page 662). This Spanish Inquisition was so ener¬ 
getic. especially in the Netherlands, that Paul reorganizeel the papal 
Inquisition along lines suggested by the new Spanish model (1540), 
A year later he ordered the preparation of the “lndex"-the list of 
iKHiks which loyal Catholics arc forbidden to read-but the first edi¬ 
tion of that work did not appear until 1S59. 
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The Council of Trent 

These various acts of Paul III are to be attributed to the men 
around him. rather than to the pope himself, and the same must be 
said regarding the most spectacular e\ent of his reign, the meeting of 
the Council of Trent. Reformers had requestwl a church council even 
before Luther began his agitaHon; Luther had called for one in the 
early days; and many powerful persons. lx)th Catholics and Protes¬ 
tants, had since rewhoed the demand. But formidable obstacles stood 
in the way. First of all, the popes feared that such a council might 
revive the conciliar doctrines of Constance and Basel, claiming 
superiority over the pojie himself. Indeed, the very calling of such 
a council might seem to indicate that the pope was not so all-powerful 
as he claimed to be. Others opposed a council for even more worldly 
reasons; It might get out of hand aiul reform abuses from which high 
churchmen profited. The Emperor Charles V was also anxious to 
settle the religious disputes in Germany, and therefore demanded a 
council. He even threatened to call a naHonal council of the German 
churches if the pope failed to order a council representing all Western 
Christians. Francis 1, on the other hand, wished to keep Germany in a 
state of anarchy as long as possible, and opposed any step that might 
settle the religious differences there. 

On more than one occasion Charles induced Clement \'1I to promise 
a council, but the pope always found good reasons for delaying just a 
little longer, and he died without having redeemed his promises. Paul 
III followed the same dilatory tactics for several years, and when he 
could no longer resist the demands for a council, he reluctantly con¬ 
sented (1.542), Had this council Ireen held during the 1.52()’s, Proti>s- 
tant leaders might have attended, and reasonable Catholics might 
have found some way of restoring the unity of the church. But when 
Paul Ilf finally c-onvoked the council, it was too late. \ new generation 
of Protestants had arisen, under the inspiration of C.'alvin, who were 
no longer willing to debate the questions at issue with the Catholics, 
while the C.atholic C^hurch was led by e(|ually intransigent leaders 
such as Caraffa, later Pope Paul IV, No Protestants attended the 
council. 

The council finally assembled at Trent, near the .Austro-Italian 
frontier, where its sessions fell into three distinct periods: lX-ceml>cr, 
1545, to February, 1548; March. 1551, to .4pril, 1552; and Januarx', 
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1562. to December, 1563. Charles’s victories over the German Protes¬ 
tant princes came betss’een the first two periods, giving hope to the 
Catholics that they might regain e\eiTthing by force; his defeats and 
the Peace of .Augsburg (1555) came between the last two. embittering 
them and rendering them more intransigent than ever. The most 
important work of the council was therefore accomplished during the 
first of the three periods. Attendance was very small, with onlv twents’ 
or thirty' persons present at some sessions, and with at most two 
hundred in attendance, as opposed to the thousand or fifteen hundred 
who had attended medieval councils. .As the majorits’ of those present 
were Italians, with Spaniards forming the next largest group, the 
popes easily dominated the council. In practice, Caraffa and his in¬ 
transigents dominated it during the first period while the Jesuits took 
control later. 

The council openetl wth a dispute as to which matters should be 
consideretl and which should come first. Charles and many others 
wished the council to concern itself primarilv with church reform 
and the eradication of abuses. The papal partv, on the other hand, 
wisher! it to deal first of all with matters of dogma. In the end, rivo 
commissions worketl simultaneously on the.se two matters. No conces¬ 
sions were made to Protestants regarding dogma. The council merely 
reaffirmed, without much debate, the traditional Catholic doctrinw 
as set forth by the mt'dieval schoolmen. Shortly after the last session 
closed, a document known as the Professio Fidei Tridcntina (‘The 
Profession of Faith of Trent") was drawn up summarizing the deci¬ 
sions of the council on doctrinal matters. This Professio has ever since 
been considered a basic statement of Catholic dogma. The council 
allowed freer discussion of church reform, and a few salutary meas¬ 
ures were taken, but here too the council disappointed many re¬ 
formers. During the next fifty years, however, a series of able and 
worthy popes eliminatetl the major abuses that had been festering 
in the church. 

The intransigence shown by the Council of Trent made it perfectly 
clear that there no longer was any hope for the reconciliation of 
Pmtestanls and the reunion of Latin Christendom. Before the council 
dissolved. Germany had achieved a settlement of her graver religious 
problems in the Peace of Augsburg (155.5), Anglicanism was again 
firmly established in England, the CaK inistic churches had consoli¬ 
dated their major concpiests. and the religious map of western Europe 
was approximately what it has remained ever since. • 
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THE VARIETIES OF RELIGIOUS BELIEF 

In concluding our account of the Reformation we may summarize 
the position of each of the major churches on the cardinal matters 
in dispute. These disputes covered many fields; the sources of religious 
knowledge, the means of “justification," the sacraments, church ritual, 
church government, and the relations of church and state. 

Protestants agreed that the Bible must be the sole and ultimate 
source of all religious doctrine. Catholics, on the other hand, supple¬ 
mented the Bible with church tradition, as handed down by the 
councils and popes. Protestants declared that every Christian is 
capable of interpreting the Bible for bimself while Catholics insisted 
that only church ofiRcials can interpret it correctly. It must be added, 
however, that the major Protestant churches did not always live up 
to their teaching, for they used violence to suppress .\nabaptists and 
others who, in their opinion, misinterpreted the Scriptures. 

This reliance on the Bible raised the question. Exactly what books 
make up the Bible? Throughout the Middle .\ges Catholics had use<l 
the lattin translation of Jerome (d. 420), commonly knowm as the 
Vulgate, and the Council of Trent declared this version authoritative. 
The Protestant leaders, on the other hand, being more th^eply influ¬ 
enced by Erasmus and the humanists, went back to the Greek and 
Hebrew texts. Serious difficulties thus arose, especially regarding the 
Old Testament, within which the V’ulgate includes fourteen books, 
or long parts of books, that are not found in the Hebrew Bible. Tliese 
fourteen books are the Apocrypha (see page 89). Catholics retained 
them as inspired Scripture while Protestants rejected them-though 
many editions of Luthers and the King James versions insertc;d them 
l>etween the Old and New Testaments on the ground that they con¬ 
tained “examples of godly fixing" even though they might not be 
used to prove a doctrine. There was also serious doubt as to the exact 
text of the books of the Bible, for countless variations had crept into 
the text during the long centuries when all books were laboriously 
copied by hand. The Council of Trent therefore ordered the prepara¬ 
tion of a standard edition of the V’ulgate, which finally appeared in 
1593 under Pope Clement V'lH. Modem Catholic Bibles arc translated 
from the Latin text found in this Clementine V’ulgate. Early Protestant 
,\ew Testaments were translated from Erasmus’s Creek text, as re¬ 
vised by two French Protestants, while the Protestant Old Testament 
was based on a standard text used by the Jews. 
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The second major subject of theological controversy was “justifica¬ 
tion —that is, the means by which sins are forgiven and a man may 
lx?come acceptable to Cod and thus achieve “salvation,” or, as it is 
\ uigarly expressed, “get into heaven.” Protestants taught "justification 
by faith alone,” that is, by unfailing trust in the mercy of God and 
Christ, while Catholics taught “justification by faith and works,” the 
works being pious acts snich as prayers, pilgrimages, and alms. Luther 
and the other Protestants said, however, that if a man really had faith, 
he xvould want to perform good works, in the technical sense of the 
term, just as he would lead a righteous life. Both Catholics and Protes¬ 
tants agreed as to the general depravity of all men and the necessity 
of divine intervention if they were to improve. 

The sacraments, too, were much discussed, especially penance and 
the Eucharist. Luther had started his public career bv' rejecting the 
whole apparatus of penance, and in this he was followed by all other 
Protestants. This rejection included not only the abolition of indul¬ 
gences but also the elimination of confession, of the doctrines of the 
treasury of good works and of purgatory, and of prayers for the dead. 
Catholics retained all the old doctrines, but they took steps to elimi¬ 
nate the scandals resulting from the sale of indulgences. Catholics 
also continued and even elaborated the cult of the Virgin Maiy- and 
the saints, calling upon them for aid in this world and the next. 
Lutherans and .\nglicans eliminated this cult but continued to honor 
a few of the saints (those mentioned in the New Testament) on their 
festival days and t<i name churches after them. The Calvinists discon¬ 
tinued this slight honor and deprived even the New Testament heroes 
of the title "Saint.” 

There were wider differences of opinion regarding the Eucharist. 
Catholic-s retained the doctrine of transiihstantiation to e.xplain the 
"real pri'sence” of C.'hrist in the consecrated elements (see page 511). 
Protestants denied transubstantiation, but they differed among them¬ 
selves regartling the “real presence." Luther sought to retain the 
fundamental doctrine by saying that God is present in the elements 
just as fire is present in a hot iron. His doctrine was called “consub- 
stantiation." Zwangli denied the “real presence" and regarded the 
“Communion service"-which was all that he retained-as a mere 
nu'morial of Christ’s Last Siipiier with his disciples. Calvin spoke 
emphatically of a “real presence” but interprett*d it spiritually, .\ngli- 
c-ans held various opinions, with the “High Church” faction accepting 
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the “real presence" and verging on transiibstantiation while the “I^w 
Church" tended to agree with Zwingli or Calvin. 

The Council of Trent reaffirmed the doctrine of seven sacraments, 
as taught hy the medieval scholastics. The Protestants, on the other 
hand, often spoke of two sacraments, baptism and the Lord’s Supper. 
All Protestants continued to hold marriage ceremonies in their 
churches, though matrimony was no longer considerctl a sacrament. 
Likewise, clergymen were ordained in one manner or another, that 
is, they were formally admitted to the society of pastors of their 
church. Lutherans and .Anglicans continued to confirm adolescents, 
but Calvinists abolished the rite though retaining a ceremony by 
which adolescents “join the church." 

Catholics continued to conduct church serxices in l^tin while 
Protestants used only the latiguage of the country. The Anglican 
prayer book carefully prescribed the order of worship, ordaining 
rituals that differed little from those of the Catholic Church, with the 
.Mass being somewhat simplified as “Holy Communion." Tlie Luth¬ 
erans permitted wider variations, and the Cabinists departe<l still 
farther from the old practices in worship. Their serxices xvere very 
simple, centering around Scripture reading and the sermon, and xvith 
each clergyman composing his oxvn prayers. Protestants removed 
statues and pictures from churches, and usually they removed the 
altars as xvell. Anglicans kept the altars but officially c-alled them 
tables. Calxanists even removetl organs from their churches, but 
.\nglicans and Lutherans saxx’ no harm in retaining them. 

C-atholics preserxed the old church organization xvith priests, 
bishops, archbishops, and pope. Anglicans changed very little except 
by rejecting the pope. Their church xvas govemetl by the archbishop 
of Canterburx’ through bishops and priests. The Lutherans retaine<l 
bishops, but xvith greatly reduced powers, while the Calxanists alrnl- 
ishctl them completely. Each Calxinist church was govenied by its 
pastor and by elders chosen fn)m the laity. The pastors tended to form 
a closed corporation, however, assembling from time to time to discuss 
common problems. The minor sects were much more democratic, 
often electing their clergy, or even alloxving anyone to preach xvho 
had something to say. .Monastic orders were abolished in all Protes¬ 
tant countries. 

In nearly every case the reformers of the sixteenth centurx’ left final 
authority in the church in the hands of secular princes. If England 
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and northern Germany became Protestant while France and southern 
Germany remained Catholic, it was because their respective rulers 
wished it so. Princes selected the religion of the country without 
consulting the people. In practice, though not in theory, all western 
Europe accepted the principle expressed in the formula Cuius regio, 
eius religio. .Moreover, each secular prince dominated the church in 
his country. The Concordat of lol6 gave Francis I all the power he 
wanted over the Catholic Church in France; the kings of Spain and 
the Holy Roman emperors were equally powerful over their churches; 
and it is worth noting that after the Reformation there were no more 
great political popes until tlie nineteenth century. Lutherans and 
.\nglicans likewise allowed the secular authorities to name church 
ofBcials and even to settle matters of ritual, discipline, and doctrine. 
The CaKinist churches showed greater independence, but whenever 
possible—as in Geneva—they identified themselves so closely with the 
gosemment that it was hard to say which was acting in a given case. 
The sixteenth century thus witnessed the collapse of the medieval 
church as a political power and set up instead a variety of national 
churches, each dominated by the secular rulers. 

It is therefore incorrect to speak of the sixteenth century as bringing 
religious Iil>erty to Europe. In fact, there was greater religious free¬ 
dom in Europe before the Reformation than during and just after it. 
The new secular rulers were as anxious as the medieval popes to domi¬ 
nate mens minds and preserve religious uniformity, and they were 
far more efficient in extirpating opinions of which they disapproved. 
In those days only the sects that remained hopeless minorities talked 
about religious liberty, and with those sects lay the world s hope for 
freedom and toleration. 
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40. ROUNDING OUT THE 
WORLD 


The fourteenth and fifteenth centuries witnessed the 
gradual disintegration of the medieval system that had attained ma¬ 
turity in the thirteenth, and in the si.xteenth century its collapse be¬ 
came complete, .\ggressive and absolutistic national states put an end 
to the dream of a universal empire; humanism superseded scholasti¬ 
cism as the dominant mode of thought; and the universal church was 
replacetl by many competing sects. These far-reaching changes often 
caused deep anxiety and a dread of the new and the unfamiliar. Men 
listened apprehensively as prophets ol doom repeated the dire 
prophecies of the .\pocalypse. Nevertheless, the sixteenth century also 
brought a new spirit of hope that restored courage to a frightened 
world. Outmodetl social, political, and religious institutions gradually 
gave way to .something better; the new modes of thought proved more 
satisfactory than the old; and discoveries beyond the seas opened 
men’s eyes to a rich new world. The long economic depression of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries w.as compiered at last; the popula¬ 
tion of Europe l)egan to increase once more; new wealth was created; 
courageous pioneers tlared risk their fortunes and themselves in new 
and untried enterprises; and in every walk of life men found new 
outlets for their exuberant energies. The sixteenth therefore became 
one of the g;reat creative centuries in world history. 

The most powerful constructive forces creating this new Europe 
were economic. The universal empire and the universal church might 
be rent asunder, but agriculture, industry, commerce, and finance 
were prosperous at the beginning of the sixteenth century. The most 
fundamental, though certainly not the most spectacular, changes 
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of the day were those that ushered in an improved agriculture. 
Augmentation of the food supply made possible an increased popula¬ 
tion, and new numbers brought new vigor to the old Europe. This 
new agriculture resulted in part from a more efficient organization of 
farms and in part from improved methods of cultivation. What re¬ 
mained of serfdom and the manorial system declined steadilv, and the 
old system under which each peasant cultivated se\'eral small and 
widely separated strips of land was replaced by one under which each 
man tilled a single compact field of his owm. The old strips, being con¬ 
sidered the property of the community as a whole, had been redis¬ 
tributed from time to time, supposedly in order that eveiy'one might 
share equally in good and bad land. Under the new system the yeo¬ 
man farmer owned the field he cultivated, and security of tenure 
encouraged him to invest money and labor in permanent improve¬ 
ments that would increase its productivitv. There was also much c.\- 
perimentation in methods of farming, and the average yield per acre 
increased by at least a quarter during the century. Moreover, im¬ 
proved ships made possible the transportation of grain for long dis¬ 
tances, thus promoting an international division of labor and creating 
new markets. East Germany and the Baltic countries began to supplv 
the Netherlands and England with grain while Spain imported it in 
large quantities from Sicily. 

The fishing industry' increased its output correspondingly. The 
.North Sea had formerly been the principal northern source of fish, but 
during the fifteenth century hardy mariners from western England 
and Brittany began to fish extensively in the .\tlantic. .As the location 
of their fishing areas was a carefully ginu'ded secret, never committed 
to writing, we have no exact knowledge as to where they went, but 
scholars suspect that Bristol fishermen sometimes entered waters not 
far from Newfoundland. 

Increasing population and rising standards of living among the 
rich created new markets for other commodities. Textiles remained a 
major commodity in both local and international trade, with many 
new and expensive cloths appearing upon the market. Mechanical 
inventions improved mining and metallurgy.* Various new industries 
gave employment, and the mercenary standing armies of kings and 


h «“"’ple. a German mineralogist named Ceort;ius Agricola pub- 

Ushed an important treatise on mining. De He Stclallica. In 1912 an American 
mimng e^neer and his wife. H. C. and L. H. Hoover, translated the hook into 
bngUsh. The engineer later became President of the United States. 
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princes absorbed an even larger portion of the surplus population. 
Bankers and financiers lent big sums to Icings and invested heavily in 
the new industries. The new national monarchs of England, France, 
and Spain did much to reduce brigandage and internal disorder in 
their respective kingdoms, thereby facilitating trade. These countries 
therefore made rapid economic progress, and their businessmen were 
constantly on the l(x>kout for new openings and quick to exploit every 
opportunity. 

At just this time, too, science and technology were able to assist 
in the search for new trade routes and new markets. Larger and 
better ships now weathered serious storms. The magnetic ne^le had 
been known since the thirteenth century, hut only in the fifteenth did 
improvements make the compass practical for use on sailing vessels 
and thus encourage mariners to venture far beyond the sight of land. 
The astrolabe enabled sailors to determine their latitude at sea. but 
aside from unreliable hourglasses they had no way of determining 
exact time or longitude. Scientific writers on astronomy and geogra¬ 
phy had long taught that the earth is a sphere and, knowing that the 
force of gravity always pulls toward the earth’s center, they had even 
speculated on the possibility’ of circumnu\igating the globe. In the 
fifteenth century, knowledge of geography made great progress, partly 
because of the studies and explorations of the Portuguese Prince 
Henry the Nas igator, partly because of the wide popularity of .Marco 
Polo’s book, and partly from a reexamination of ancient writers. Men 
began to suspect that there might still be new lands to discover and. 
more especially, that there might be new routes by which to reach the 
Far East and the fabulous wealth of the Orient. Ships, mariners, and 
capital thus became available to the enthusiastic and courageous ad- 
venhu’ers who wished to make the search. 

COLUMBUS AND THE GREAT EXPLORERS 

Portuguese activity in exploration had slumped seriously for 
several years after the death of Prince Henry the Navigator in 
1460, but it was revived by King John H (1481-1495). .As early as 
1482 he sent out Diogo Cao, who reached the mouth of the Congo 
River, anti in 1488 Bartolomeu Dias (c. 1450-1500) discovered the 
Cape of Good Hope at the southern tip of Africa. Earlier in that same 
year King John had dispatched another explorer, Pero de Covilha, 
to India by way of Cairo and the Red Sea. Returning as far as Africa, 
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Coulha followed the coast south past Zanzibar to the mouth of the 
Zambezi River, but ten years were allowed to pass before Vasco da 
Gama (c. 1469-1524) reached India by rounding the Cape of Good 
Hope (1498). Meantime Columbus had discovered .America, and 
other discoveries began coming in quick succession. 

Christopher Columbus (1451—lo06) was bom at Genoa, the son 
of a weaver. .As a young man he sailed to Chios in the Aegean Sea 
(then a Genoese possession), and in 1476 he embarked as a common 
seaman for England. Though his ship w'as sunk by pirates and he was 
washed ashore in Portugal, he conHnued to England and perhaps he 
even reached Iceland. Returning to Portugal, he \isited Madeira 
(1478) and the Guinea coast of Africa (1482), .Meantime he had 
assured his social position by marrying a daughter of the Portuguese 
goxemor of Porto Santo, one of the Madeira Islands. At just the 
moment, tl»erefore, when John II began to revive interest in explora¬ 
tion, Columbus was well placed to know what was happening in high 
quarters and to profit by the rising enthusiasm for discovery. 

Columbus had already consinc-cd himself that the fabulous Cathay 
and Cspango (China and Japan), described by .Marco Polo, could 
be reached by sailing west, and he now began an intensive study of 
the problem. Learning of a Florentine scholar, Paolo Toscanelli, who 
had expressed views similar to his ovvm as early as 1474, Columbus 
carefully studied his letters as well as the works of other authorities 
on geography, ancient and modem. In 1484 he was ready to lay his 
plans before King John, but when he asked for ships in which to sail 
west to Japan. John’s experts accused him of fanciful dreaming ami 
advised against the pr.iposal. His wife having died. Columbus mi¬ 
grated to Spain, where at first he met no greater success. When Ferdi¬ 
nand and Isabella referred his projinsal to the experts, these scholars, 
like their Portuguese colleagues, declarerl the enterprise impractical. 
At this time, moreover, the Spanish rulers were devoting their whole 
attenlitiii to the capture of Granada. After several yeiirs of waiting. 
Columbus was preparing to seek the aid of Charles VIII of France 
when Granada was taken and Isabella promised him the financial 
support he m>eded. The final papers were signed on April 30, 1492. 

The experts who decided against Columbus’s proposal have since 
been held up to much ridicule, especially by those who take a special 
de ight in seeing c-minent scholars confounded bv ignorant persons. 
All sorts of fantastic superstitions have been falsely attributed to these 
experts in order to explain their adverse reports. As a matter of fact. 
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the experts knew as well as Columbus that the earth is rnunci; thev 
did not fear tliat if he reached the other side he would drop off into 
space; aiul they did not even wony about sea dragons and other 
fabled monsters of the deep. On the basis of the l)est geographic in¬ 
formation then available, they were more nearly right than he. In 
making his calculations Columbus had vastly overestimated the east¬ 
ward extension of .■\sia. and he underestimat<><l the size of the earth 
by at least one-fifth. These errors led him to believe that Cxpango lav 
only 750 leagues (about 2400 nautical miles) west of the Canary 
Islands: the actual distance air-line is 10.600 miles! The experts were 
almost exactly right regarding the size of the earth and more nearly 
right thiin he regarding that of Asia. .Neither he imr thev had ever 
tlreamed that a great continent lay between Europe and Japan, and 
this unsuspected continent was Columbus's salvation. Had he not 
stumble<I upon land some three thousand miles west of the Canaries, 
the world would have heard no more of Columbus, for even with the 
best ecjuipment then available, he and his crews would certainly have 
ixrished from lack of food and water long before they could have 
made the long passage to .^sia. 

Columbus was given three ships, the .Santo Maria, which became 
his flagship, the Pinta, and the Nina. Each of the latter was of about 
sixty tons burthen, approximately seventy feet long, and with a 
draught of not over six feet, while the former was somewhat larger, 
being of approximately a hundred tons burthen. The crews of the 
three vessels together niimberc>d ninety men. Sailing from Palos, a 
small port in .southwestern Spain, on .August 3. 1492. Columbus 
leached the Canaries on the twelfth. Here he delayetl for minor re¬ 
pairs. and not until September 9 did he sail westward into unknown 
seas. To maintain the morale of his crews. C!ohimhus announced 
figures for each day’s run that he belicvesi to lx? too small—but actu¬ 
ally his optimism led him to exaggerate the run. and the publi.shed 
figures were approximately correct. Nevertheless, the men became 
mutinous, fearing that their proxisions would not hold out for a return 
to Spain from so great a distance, and at last, on October 10. when 
he knew that he was far more than 750 leagues west of the Canaries. 
Columbus promised to tuni back if lanti ditl not appear within three 
days. Tl>e very’ next day birds and other evidences of nearhy land 
raised everyone to a high pitch of excitement, land was sight^ late 
on the following night, and Columbus disembarked on San Salvador 
in the Bahamas on October 12. Certain that Cypango and Cathay 
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could not be far aw-ay, he spent three months searching for them in 
the Caribbean Sea, discovered Cuba (October 29) and Hispaniola or 
Haiti (December 5). and lost the Santa Maria when the pilot care¬ 
lessly ran her aground. On January 16 the two remaining vesseb be¬ 
gan their homeward voyage and. after anno\ing delavs at the .Azores 
and Lisbon. Columbus reached Palos once more on March 15, 1493. 

Ferdinand and Isabella recei\'ed Columbus w’ith great honor, for¬ 
mally conferring upon him the titles and emoluments they had 
promised in the initial agreement. They began planning a second 
expediHon immediately, and on September 25. 1493, Columbus again 
set sail, accompanied by seventeen ships and about 1200 men. among 
them his brother Bartholomew. On Hispaniola Bartholomew estab¬ 
lished a city' (Santo Domingo-recently renamed Ciudad Trujillo-the 
oldest white settlement in the Western Hemisphere), while Columbus 
explored the Caribbean more thoroughly, discovered Puerto Rico and 
Jamaica, and returned to Spain in June, 1496. On his third voyage 
(149S-1500) Columbus sailed farther south, discovered Trinidad, and 
explored a little of the northern coast of South America-which he 
fondly believed to be the Biblical Garden of Eden. Reaching His¬ 
paniola. he learned that the colonists left there under the rule of 
Bartholomew had rebelled and nm amuck during his absence. Peace 
was restored before the arrival of the royal governor reciuested by 
Columbus, but the governor sent the Columbus brothers back to 
Spam III chains. Though promptly lilierated by (^ueen Isabella. 
Columbus’s former high position was not restored to him. After a 
fourth voyage (1502-15(M), during which he explored the coast of 
Central America and was marooned with some of his men for a year 
on Jamaica. Columbus died in Spain, an embittered old man, in 1506. 
A man of courage and deep piety, a skillful mariner, and one whose 
determination bordered at times on obstinacy, he was a poor governor, 
and, in the days of his glory, his pride seemed to give him delusions of 
grandeur. But he was a true son of the Renaissance, a man worthy to 
inaugurate a new age by the discovery of a new world. 

Other Early Explorers 

The news of Columbus’s discoveries encouraged others to under¬ 
take simiW explorations, and the next fexv years saw many important 
>oyages. A Genoese named John Cabot (R50-1498) apparently had 
begun dreaming of reaching China from England by a northwesterly 
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route as early as 1484. In 1497 he sailed from Bristol with one ship and 
eighteen men and he reached Cape Breton Island, beriveen New¬ 
foundland and Nova Scotia. The next year Henry Vll sent him to 
Greenland, whence he sailed south past Labrador, Newfoundland, 
and tbe New England coast, perhaps reaching the coast of Delaware. 
Soon thereafter a Portuguese from the Azores, Caspar Cdrte-Real, 
independently discovered Newfoundland (1500). In that same year a 
Portuguese fleet commanded by Pedro Cabral, sailing for India along 
the route recently opened by Vasco da Gama, veered far to the west 
after leaving the Cape Wrde Islands and reached the shores of Brazil, 
thus gixing Portugal a claim to that country. Simultaneously a 
Spaniard named .Alonso de Ojeda was discovering the mouth of the 
Amazon (1499), after which he explored the northern coast of South 
America as far west as a place which he called Venezuela (“Little 
Wnice"). Ponce de Leon discovered Florida in 1512. he being the first 
Spaniard to touch the North .American mainland, and in 1513 Vasco 
Nunez de Balboa crossed the Isthmus of Panama and was the first 
European to gaze upon the Pacific, which he called the “South Sea.” 

By 1500 it had become evident to most scholars (though never to 
Columbus himself) that these new lands were not a part of Asia, and 
presently they gave them the name “America.” Friends had printed 
the letters of a Florentine named .Amerigo Vespucci (1451-1512), 
describing a voyage he made in 1497, discovering the mainland of 
South America about a year before Columbus. On another expedition 
he explored the Brazilian coast for the king of Portugal. In his letters 
Vespucci frequently used the expression “the New World,” and on 
the basis of his narrative, an Alsatian geographer namexl Martin Wald- 
seemiiller proposed that the new continent be called “.America” 

(1507). At first the name was applied only to South America, but later 
it covered North .America as well. The old misconceptions persisted to 
such an extent, however, that we still call the American aborigines 
“Indians” and speak of the “West Indies.” 

The last of the great explorers of this great age was the Portuguese 
Ferdinand Magellan (c. 1480-1521). As a young man he had accom¬ 
panied a Portuguese expedition to India, where he remained for seven 
years (1505-1512), and later he was employed by the king of Spain to 
seek a westward route to the East Indies. Setting sail with five ships 
in 1519. he followed the coast of Brazil and Argentina south almost 
to its end. After suppressing a mutiny and wintering in southern 
Argentina, he passed through the straits that now bear his name and 
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with three ships headed into the ocean w-hich he was the first to call 
the "Pacific.” For ninet\'-eight days he sailed northwestward, with his 
crew suffering pitifully from scurvy, and at the end almost dying from 
lack of food and water, but in March. 1521, he reached Guam. Pro¬ 
ceeding to the Philippines, he was killed in a battle with the natives 
(.April 27). One of his ships continued westward, rounded the Cape 
of Good Hope, and reached Spain with only eighteen of the original 
crew of about 270 men (September 6, 1522). Thirteen others reached 
Europe later as prisoners of the Portuguese. This w’as the first ship 
to sail around the world, and if, as many believe, Magellan had 
reached the Moluccas on his earlier exploring e.Kpedition, he was the 
first man to circle the globe. He thus completed the work begun thirts' 
years before by Christopher Columbus. 
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As soon as Columbus touched land at San Salvador, he claimed the 
island for Ferdinand and Isabella, and immediately upon his return 
to Spain these sovereigns laid plans to monopolize the supposed new 
route to India. Fearing Portuguese interlopers, they referred the matter 
to Pope .\le.xander \T, who was a member of the Spanish Borgia family. 
The pope vaguely indicated a line one hundred leagues (slightly 
over three hundred miles) “w’est of the .Azores and the Cape Verde 
Islands (the last of the .Azores lies more than three hundred miles 
west of the last Cape Verde Island!) and with ecpial vagueness 
granted all the lands "west and south” of that line to Spain (May 4. 
149.3). When Portugal protested, the two kings negotiated the Treat) 
of Tordesillas, w'ithout papiil assistance, establishing the “line of 
demarcation .3<0 leagues (almost twelve hundred miles) west of 
the Cape Verde Islands (June 7, 1494). As the eastern tip of Brazil 
lies east of this line, some authorities suspect that the Portuguese may 
already have discovered that countr)'. though we have no proof of any 
voyage there previous to Cabral’s in 1500. At any rate, Portugal later 
based her claim to Brazil on this treaty as well as on right of discovery. 

A few years after the signing of this treaty, Vasco da Gama dis¬ 
covered the eastward route to the Indies and brought back a rich 
cargo of spices from Calicut on the southwestern coast of India 
(1499). Every year thereafter a large Portuguese fleet followed his 
route to India and the foundations of a vast colonial empire were 
soon laid. These traders found India inhabited by an ancient and 
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highly civilized people. long accustomed to trade, whom they had 
neither the means, the need, nor the desire to subjugate (see Chapter 
\’III). They principally desired a few safely fortified ports where they 
could buy spices and other oriental luxuries, but they also wished to 
exclude all “Arab" (i.e., non-Indian) merchants from these regions. 

In the early days, their troubles were chiefly with .\rab traders. 

In 1.505 the first Portuguese “govenior” was sent to India with ABonto d, 
orders to erect forts at strategic points. Tlie real founder of the Portu- 4/buq„.,. 
guese empire in India, howexer. was Affonso de Albuquerque (145.i- qu. 

151.5), who followed in 1509. He firmly established himself at Goa 
(still a Portuguese possession), after xvhich he undertook to close off 
the whole India Ocean by occupying its entranc-es. Advancing first 
to the east, he took .Malacca (near the modem Singapore) and sent 
out an exploring party, of which .Magellan was a member, that eventu¬ 
ally reached the .Moluccas (1511-1512). He then turned against his 
oslem competitors. In 1513 he unsuccessfullv attacked Aden (in 
•Arabia at the foot of the Red Sea) and may e^en have dreamed of 
conquering Egypt. Two years later he entered the Persian Gulf, taking 
Musc-at (near the eastern tip of .\rabia) and Ormuz in Persia, near the 
foot of the Gulf. At this time Onnuz was one of the riche.st cities in .\sia 
Albuquerque died in 1515. before making the exi>edition he planned' 
to China, but a few years later one of his associates reacherl Canton 
Other Portuguese visited Japan in 1542, and in 1557 the Portuguese 
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established themselves at Macao, which long remained the only Euro¬ 
pean foothold in China. Thanks to Albuquerque's brilliant empire 
building, Portugal enjoyed a virtual monopoly on Indian trade in the 
sixteenth century. Lisbon replaced Venice as the European center of 
the spice trade and Portugal entered upon her golden age. 

Conditions in America imposed a very difierent task upon the 
Spaniards. The inhabitants of the Caribbean Islands were primitives 
who offered the Europeans little serious resistance. The men who 
sailed with Columbus on his second voyage were adventurers pri¬ 
marily interested in finding 
large stores of gold which 
they could carry off by force 
of arms, and they quickly 
overran Hispaniola, looting 
and raping to their hearts' 
content. The natives of the 
mainland were more highly 
civilized and more bellicose, 
but the Spaniards quickly 
learned that they could re¬ 
peat the same general pattern 
of conquest. 

The American continent had 
seen three rather advanced 
civilizations before the com¬ 
ing of the Spaniards. The 
Mayas of Guatemala had risen 
above savagery before the 
birth of Christ, and in the 
second century after Christ 
they surpassed their European 
contemporaries in some ways 
—an understanding of mathe¬ 
matics, for example. Some¬ 
what after a.d. 500 they aban¬ 
doned their early homes to 
settle in Yucatan, where they built large cities and where their culture 
reached its highest development five or six hundred years later. After 
the twelfth century the Mayas were cursed with ci\il wars, and their 
culture fell into decline, but much still remained for the Spaniards 
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to destroy. Meantime, however, Mayan culture had spread north over 
Mexico, deeply influencing the men of a race called Toltecs. of whom 
not much is known. Then, in the course of the thirteenth centurv, a 
nijmbcr of warlike tribes from the north, chief of whom were the 
.\ztecs, settled near the present site of Mexico Cit\'. Their military 
abiliW enabled them to conquer much of Mexico before 1400, and 
building on Mayan foundabons they developed a cisilization that 
astonished the Spaniards and that has remained powerful in Mexico 
to our own dav. 

The achievements of the Mayas and Aztecs were truly remarkable. 
They built elaborate houses and temples, as well as lofty pwamids; 
they worketl copper and bronze; they invented a system of writing: 
their mathematicians understood zero long before Europeans did; 
their calendar was more accurate than that then usexl in Europe; and 
they showed high artistic skill. The economic organization was suf¬ 
ficiently elaborate to support a population of perhaps five million 
(about one-third the present population of Mexico), and their capital 
city, with about sixty thousand houses and a population of perhaps 
200,000, was as large, as rich, and perhaps as beautiful as any city in 
Europe at that time. But the .Aztecs had failed to invent the wheel 
or the sail, they could not smelt iron, they had neither horses nor 
cattle, they did not use coineil money, and at times their religion 
calked for extensive human sacrifice. The Aztec political svstem was 
theocraHc, the supreme niler being both king and high priest, and 
government was ijiordinatcly oppressive. .As decline had already set 
in, the Spaniards only added a final blow. 

Meantime the Incas had created a parallel civilization in South 
America, high among the .Andes of Peru and Ecuador. Though the 
early Incas apparently knew nothing of the Mayan civilization, their 
ovv-n culhu^e was almost as ancient. They did not have the same high 
artistic and mathematical talent as the Mayas, and they never learned 
how to write, but they were more skillful in poliHcal organization and 
administration. They created a large empire and organized the eco¬ 
nomic life of their subjects in great detail. Like the Aztecs, they had a 
theocratic form of goveniment, with their ruler claiming descent from 
the sun. They showed their skill at engineering by building great 
irrigaHon works, the water sometimes being conducted through long 
tunnels cut in solid rock and sometimes carried over aqueducts. A 
system of roads connected the capital city, Cuzco, with all parts of 
the empire. These roads were paved with rock and clay, steps helped 
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the ascent of steep grades, and suspension bridges crossed deep 
gorges. But the Incas too had passed their zenith before the Spaniards 
arrixed, and their conquest caused no great trouble. 

North of Mexico, in what is now the southwestern United States, 
the Pueblo Indians had made marked advance, though the)' did not 
approach the .\ztecs or Incas in civilization. The Indians of the 
central plains and the eastern parts of the United States were still 
quite primitive. Though more bellicose than the peoples to the south, 
most of them had barely reached the stage of sedentar)' life. 


The Conquistadores 

Hmrnando The first of the great Spanish conquerors-or conquistadores, to 

Cortes use the Spanish term often reserxed for these men—was Hernando 

Cortes (14S5-1547). With an army of about six hundred men, re¬ 
cruited in Cuba and armed xvith ten cannons and seventeen horses, 
he landed at Veracruz in Me.\ico (March, 1519). Montezuma, king of 
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the Aztecs, unwisely sent him valuable presents which inflamed the 
Spaniard’s covetous imagination. After making alliances with various 
Mexican tribes hostile to their .Aztec overlords, and after scuttling his 
ships to show his men that they had no hope of returning to Cuba, 
Cortes marched on the .Aztec capital at Tenochtitlan, now Mexico 
City. He was graciously receis ed by Montezuma, whom he treacher¬ 
ously took prisoner and perhaps murdered. The .Aztecs then expelled 
the Spaniards from the citx-, but within a few months Cortes was back. 
In spite of heroic resistance by the Aztecs, he reentered the city, which 
remained the Spanish capital thereafter (August, 1.521). A year later 
the king of Spain named Cortes “govenjor and captain-general of 
.New Spain. During the next few years Cortes subjugated a large 
part of Mexico with great bmtalitx', but he prcscntlv fell into royal 
disfaxor and retumetl to Spain, where he die<l in obscurity. 

When Balboa was exploring Panama, reports reached him of a 
fabulously rich country to the south, and one of his ctimjwnions, 
Francisco Pizarro (1470-1.541), undertook to find this land. .After 
preliminarx' explorations from which he learned the general ItK-ation 
of the Inca empire, Piziirro returned to Sixain and obtained the king’s 
permission to conr|uer and govern the countrx'. In 1S31 he set forth 
njxjn his great expedition with only 180 men! 27 horses, and 2 can¬ 
nons. When the Inca king paid him a formal visit of politeness at 
C.axamarco, Pizarro treacherously seized him and c-ollected an enor¬ 
mous ransom-a room twenty-two fi-et by seventeen pilcxl seven feet 
deep with gold and silxer articles. Pizarro then generously granted 
the king an option between being humMl at the stake as a heathen or 
baptized and strangled us a C^hristian. The nnhappv king chose the 
latter alternative. These heroic deeds by the Spaniards so shattered 
the morale of the decadent Indians that their coiupiest presenti>d few- 
further tlifficulties. Piziirro entered and looted Cuzco without opposi¬ 
tion a few weeks later. In 1.535 Pizarro foundiHl the city of Lima, still 
the capital of Peru, but he did not long enjoy his grandeur, for he 
was murdered by rivals in 1541. 

During these years Iessc*r conquistadores were overrunjiing Central 
America, and Spanish explorers vaguely staked out claims covering 
the greater part of South America. Bogotd, now the capital of Colom¬ 
bia, Wiis founded in 1538 by Jimenez de Quesada, the third of the 
great conquistadores. and in that same year Asuncion, now the capital 
of Paraguay, was established by explorers trving to reach Peru from 
the Atlantic by ascending the Rio de la Plata. Meantime other ex- 
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plorers were working their way down the western coast of South 
America, and in 1541 Santiago was founded as the first city in Chile. 
An unsuccessful attempt to establish a colony at Buenos Aires, in 
Argentina, discouraged further efforts there until 1580. The first 
Portuguese colony in Brazil, located near Sao Paulo, was founded in 
1531. 

Other explorers entered what is now the United States. Inspired by 
tales of rich cities to the north of Mexico. Francisco Coronado 
(1510-1554) led an expedition that crossed Texas, Oklulioma, and 
parts of Kansas before giving up the search (1540-1542). At approxi¬ 
mately the same time Hernando de Soto (1499-1542), once a com¬ 
panion of Pizarro, was exploring the southern part of the United 
States. Starting from Florida, he discov’ered the Mississippi River in 
crossed .Arkansas, and even reached Oklahoma. Ho died while 
descending the .Mississippi on his rehum trip, but some of his men 
eventually reached the Culf and sailed to Mexico. However, the first 
permanent Spanish settlement in the present United States (at St. 
.Augustine. Florida) dates only from 1565. 

Colonial Government 

The original agreement between Columbus and the Spanish sover¬ 
eigns provided that he should be “admiral and viceroy and governor” 
of whatever islands and mainland he might discover and acquire. The 
wild behavior of his men on Hispaniola during and after his second 
expedition showed, however, that Columbus was not a competent 
governor and that other arrangements must be made. After his rehim 
in disgrace from the third voyage, Columbus was again named 
admiral, but not viceroy or governor. A royal governor was sent to 
Hispaniola, who governed in the king's name and at his pleasure. The 
conquistadores were not given promises as ample as those given 
Columbus, and though at first they were allowed great free<lom, the 
crown soon took over in every case. Thereafter Sjjanish officials in 
America governed primarily in the interests of the kings of Spain, who 
regarded the colonies as their personal property. 

From these modest beginnings a complicated administrative system 
was speedily developed. At its top was the Council of the Indies, 
sitting in Spain and under close royal supervision, which made all 
important appointments and exercised a general jurisdiction over all 
colonial matters. Supreme command in America was entrusted to two 
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N-iceroys, resembling those already used by the king of Aragon to 
govern Sicily. The \iccroy of New Spain had charge of Central and 
North America and the West Indies while the viceroy of Peru gov- 
emetl the territories conquered by Pizarro. The first \iceroy of New 
Spain, Antonio de Mendoza (1535-1549), was an exceptionally able 
man. who successfully organized his vast domains. poIiHcally, eco¬ 
nomically, and religiously, but not until Francisco de Toledo became 
viceroy of Peru in I-'tOQ did the Spaniards achieve equal success in that 
area. The territories of these viceroys were divide<l into smaller units, 
ruled by audiencias or councils modeled on bodies set up in Spain 
to govern new territories as they were taken from the Moors. In the 
sixteenth century there were ten such audiencias in the New World. 
There were also municipalities whose government resembled that of 
the towns in Spain. The Spanish sovereigns thus established in the 
New World a highly centralized government showing the characteris¬ 
tic features of the royal absolutisms then appearing in the new states 
of western Europe. 

.4t first America seemed to offer few opportunities for the trader, 
as opposed to the simple plunderer, but enterprising jXTsons presently 
found that trade here was possible and even profitable. The Spanish 
government therefore set up a “House of Trade” (Casa de Contrata- 
cidn) at Seville which was to conduct this trade for the l>enefit of 
Their Majesties (l.'jftS). Everything going to or coming out of America 
was to pass through its warehouses, and its agents were to do all the 
buying and selling, both in Europe aiul in America, .\lehough it soon 
became evident that such gosenimental activity was impracticable, 
the Casa continued to regidate trade very autocratically, and for many 
years only members of the merchant guild at Seville were allowed to 
participate in the American trade. Moreover, taxes on this trade were 
so high and so oppressive that smugglers flourished, both in Europe 
and in the colonies, and the autocratic Spanish government eventuallv 
killed the goose that laid the golden egg. 

The Spanish goveniment also had to deal with the Indians. Colum¬ 
bus’s first re|X)rts had suggested two policies, both of which were 
actually put into effect. First he sjxrke eloqiientlv of the gentleness 
of the Indians and suggested that they might easily be Christianized: 
he thus inaugurated the myth of the “noble Retl Man." which was to 
inspire European poets many years later. But this veiy gentleness 
also suggested that the Indians might be enslaved with equal ease. As 
a matter of fact, the Spaniards on Hispaniola began such enslavement 
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as early as 1494. Sometimes they used the slaves for work in mines and 
sometimes for agricultimal labor. When the Indians showed a disin¬ 
clination for such work, the government established (1503) the cnco- 
mienda system, under which large estates, each containing several 
Indian villages, w’ere assigned to a “protector" (encomendero), who 
Christianized and exploited the natives. Technically the Indians be¬ 
came serfs rather than slaves, but their “protectors” often resorted to 
extreme brutality in compelling them to work. 

As early as 1501 a few Negroes had been imported from .Africa 
as slaves, and when they proved to be better workers than the 
Indians, they were brought in large numbers. The natives of the 
West Indies became extinct within half a century—partly from abuse, 
partly from new European diseases—and to<lay the population of these 
islands is largely Negro. The Indians on the mainland were tougher, 
and they had long been accustomed to cniel exploitation bv their 
.Aztec or Inca overlords. The Spaniards therefore found them better 
adapted to lalmr under the encomienda system. Nevertheless, large 
numbers of Negroes were brought to South .America, especially bv 
the Portuguese. To<lay in the lands south of the Rio Grande, Indians 
and mestizos (mixed Indian and white) make up more than half the 
population. Negroes and mulattoes about one-sixth, and onlv a quarter 
are pure whites. 

Finally, the church always enjoyed a privilegetl position in the 
Spanish colonies. Both Queen Isabella, “the Catholic." and Columbus 
had lookiKl forward to the conversion of the Indians, and in later 
times missionaries became quite powerful. Sometimes the methods 
they used were rather rough and ready, but not always. The most 
famous of the early churchmen in America was Bartolom^ de I..as 
Casas (14<4—1566), known as “the .Apostle of the Indies." .After a few 
years in Hispaniola. I.as Casas became an cncomendero in Cuba, but 
when he saw the effects of the system he gave up his properties and 
l>ecame a Dominican friar. It was largely because of his unwearving 
efforts that the encomienda system eventually was aholishe<l. at least 
in name, though the Spaniards continiii^d to exploit Indian labor out¬ 
rageously. 

Other missionaries, likewise filled u-ith sympathy for the Indians, 
attempted to educate and train them for useful work—of course ac¬ 
cording to European ideas of what is useful work. It often happened, 
however, that after the Indians had been thus trained they became 
helplessly dependent upon their trainers, who were forced to look 
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after them. In later times the numerous missions, scattered across 
Latin .\merica from Paraguay to California, often became virtual 
sweatshops where hundreds of Indians were autocratically ruled and 
exploited. Paraguay thus became the modem world’s first “totali¬ 
tarian” state, nded by a few Jesuit missionaries. 

Nevertheless, the beneficial side of the Spanish achievement must 
not be underestimated. 'The conquistadores were interested primarilv 
in loot, and the conversion of Indians to Christianitv often was very 
superficial, yet even in tlie sixteenth centurv’ the Spaniards did much 
to improve life in .America. Through the next two centuries this 
progress continued at an accelerating rate. The missionaries intro¬ 
duced new methods of agrictilture and new crops, improved native 
ones, and brought much new land under cultivation. Techniques in 
mining and other industries were improved. The new continent was 
rather thoroughly explored and careful surxeys of the coasts made 
them safer for navigators. Scores of new cities were established, most 
of which were embellished with churches and other buildings of 
superior architectural merit. .As late as 1800, .Mexico City and Lima 
were the two finest cities in the New World. The first printing press 
in the Western Hemisphere was set up at .Mexico City in 1535, the 
fi^^t iinixersity follow'ed in 1551, and two centuries later there were a 
dozen universities in Latin America. By 1550 the age of the conquista¬ 
dores was largely over, and the work of slowly civilizing the continent 
had begun. 
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Ceckraphical discovery and the e.xploiting of over¬ 
seas possessions brought fundamental changes in the commercial life 
of Europe, effecting what is often called “the commercial revolution.” 
Throughout antiquity and the Middle Ages, the Mediterranean had 
carried western Europe's sea-borne trade. Hanseatic ships plied the 
North Sea and the Baltic, to be sure, and English traders followed the 
coast from Bristol to Bordeaux or even to Lisbon, but until the four¬ 
teenth century, when the Venetians began sending out their Flanders 
fleet, the open .Atlantic was of little importance to Europe. In the 
sixteenth century, however, it gradually replaced the Mediterranean 
as the principal highway of European commerce. Old commercial 
centers, such as Genoa and Venice, .Augsburg and Liibeck. fell into a 
slow decline, and commercial leadership passed to the new states 
along Europe's AtlanKc seaboard. Spain and Portugal were the first 
to profit, with Seville and Lisbon, and later Antwerp, becoming the 
principal commercial cities of the West. Venice managed to preser/e 
her trade with the eastern Mediterranean, but the Genoese were less 
forhmate, and during the next hundred years the Italian and German 
cities fell from their former glory. 

While political power was thus following economic power, eco¬ 
nomic theory was following political theory. The new states which 
rose to prominence were national monarchies whose governments 
were dedicated to the principles of absolutism and state control. Fol¬ 
lowing these same principles, the rulers of the new states tried to 
superx'ise and regulate the whole economic life of the nation. This 
policy is called “mercantilism.” and during the next three centuries 
mercantilist principles dominated economic theory as completely as 
those of royal absolutism dominated political theory. 

732 
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At first mercantilist economists concerned themselves primarily with 
colonies and gold. .Assuming that colonies e.xisted only for the benefit 
of their mother country, they taught that their chief function was to 
provide gold and silver, raw materials, valuable exotic goods such 
as spices, native labor, and markets. Colonies were to be exploited 
as thoroughly as practicable. Under no circumstances should other 
European countries, or their citizens, be allowed a share in any of 
the benefits derived from a colony. Such monopolistic exploitation 
forced the Spanish government to set up the elaborate poliHcal and 
economic machinery described above, which retarderl the healthy 
economic development of Spanish America and eventually Ix-came so 
cumbersome and unworkable that it ruincKl Spain herself. In the 
long run. Spanish ec-onomy suffered more harm from native smugglers 
than It did from Dutch and English pirates, but for a century or more 
the mercantilistic exploitahon of her American colonies made Spain 
the nehest and most powerful state in Europe. 

.Mercantilist economists ako taught that a nation's wealth is to 
be measured in terms of its gold supply. It is not difficult to see how 
this strange misconception arose. In the fifteenth century the Vene¬ 
tians and others had paid for their oriental silks and spices by export¬ 
ing great quantities of gold and silver to the East. At the same Hme 
all governments needed ample supplies of metallic money with which 
to pay their mercenary’ armies. They therefore hoarded gold Europe 
c-onsc^uently suffered from a serious shortage of the precious metals 
whicl^aused prices to decline and made business increasingly cliffi’ 
cult. Then, when Columbus returned from his first voyage with fan¬ 
tastic stories and liberal samples of the gold of the New World bright 
vistas of easy wealth suddenly opened. Columbus's second voyage 
tiHik on the character of a “gold nish." Tliere really was not much gold 
in H«panioIa. but the conquistadores soon began to loot the huge 
ho.irds of .Mexico and Peru. Before this accumulated gold had all been 
earned away, rich mines had been discovered and were being worked 
with slave labor. Every year increasingly large shipments of the pre- 
cioiis metals arrived in Spain, with the maximum not reached until 
Ine last decade of the sixteenth century. 

Tf/E HAPSBURG EMPIRE 

During these cnicial years Maximilian of Ilapsburg was Holy 
Roman Emperor (1493-1519). We have seen (page 613) that his 
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father, Frederick III, had dreamed vast dreams about the future glory 
of the Hapshurgs, thinking in dynastic rather than nationalistic terms. 
One of his most momentous accomplishments was the marriage of his 
son Maximilian to Mary, daughter of Charles the Bold of Burgundy 
(14/(). By this marriage tlie Hapshurgs acquired the Netherlands, 
which at that time were among the richest and most ci\'ilized parts of 
Europe; but unfortunately the legacy also included Charles the Bold’s 
war with the kings of France. Franche-Comt4, seized by Louis XI 
in 1477, was presently regained, and the hostility between the Haps- 
burgs and France continued for almost three hundred years. 

Maximilian ako inherited his father’s belief in a dvmastic Hapsburg 
state rather than a national German one. In fact, it would have been 
difficult for him to believe whole-heartedly in nationalism, for he 
ruled over Czechs, Hungarians, Burgundians, and Netherlanders as 
\sell as Germans, and he had no intention of surrendering any of 
them. Nevertheless, nationalistic feeling was rising in Germany, and 
Maximilian was constantly haras.sed by persons who wished to trans¬ 
form the Empire into a German national state. A number of adminis¬ 
trative changes looked in this dirccHon, the most spectacular of which 
was a new title for the Empire: it became The Holy Roman Empire 
of the German People. In general, however, Maximilian resisted such 
demands and found support against princes and nationalists in a new 
nobiliri’ which he created for the purpose. His real ambitions were 
made manifest when he marrierl his son Philip to Joanna, daughter of 
Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain. His grandson, bom to this pair in 
1500. presently became emperor as Charles V (1519-1!S.56), thus 
bringing the Hapsburg dynasty to its greatest glory. 

When his father died (1.506), the six-year-old Charles inherited 
the Netherlands and Franche-Comt^. with Maximilian acting as regent 
and an aunt (Margaret of ..\ustria. a very able woman) serving as 
vice-regent. 9ueen Isalx-lla of Castile had dietl in 1504, leaving her 
crown to Joanna, but as that poor woman’s mind was already de- 
rangerl (she has gone down in histors- as “Joanna the Mad’) her 
father, Ferdinand of Aragon, actetl as regent in Castile until his death 
m 1516. Charles then bt-c-ame the first king of Spain-that is, of the 
united Castile and .\ragon. Wlien Maximilian died in 1519, C:harles 
inherited the Hapsburg possessions and was crowned Holy Roman 
Emperor at .\achen (October. 1520). He rult>d an empire such as 
no one man had ever ruled before: the Netherlands and Franche- 
Comte; Spain and her possessions in southern Italy, Sicily, northern 
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Africa, and the Americas; Austria and the Ilapshurg territories in 
soutlieni Germany; and, as emperor, the whole of Germany together 
with large parts of northern Italy, Bohemia, and Hungary, 

Having been bom at Ghent, Gharles considered the Netherlands 
his home, and his Dutch subjects accepted him as a Fleming, but his 
non-Dutch subjects often regarded him as a foreigner. He spoke 
French and Flemish as a child, he knew Latin of course, but only as a 
grown man did he learn Spanish imperfectly, and he never learned 
Gennan at all. In his early years, his most trusted advisers were either 
Flemings or Burgundians, but later he preferred Spaniards. When 
Gharles first visited Spain, eighteen months after he became its king, 
his subjects greeted him with an insurrection, and peace was restor^ 
only after he had promised to learn Spanish, to appoint only Spaniards 
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to offices in the kingdom, and to respect all the ancient laws and cus¬ 
toms of Spain. Thereafter he scrupulously consulted the c6rtes from 
Hme to time, and though he and his ministers devoted great labor to 
amalgamating the governments of Castile and Aragon, he made no 
attempt to integrate the administration of Spain with that of other 
parts of the Empire. Spain, the most important of his possessions, 
remained a separate and independent national state. Finding that he 
had no time to look after the Hapsburg territories in central Europe, 
Charles appointed his younger brother, Ferdinand, regent over them 
(1521), and his aunt, Margaret of Austria, continued as regent of the 
Netherlands. Charles was thus left free to devote his attention to Spain 
and the Empire. Highly intelligent, industrious, and serious, educated 
in the spirit of the northern Renaissance, and a finn Catholic, Charles 
recast the Empire and made Spain the first power in Europe. 

Charles shared the dynastic ideas of his father and grandfather, 
Frederick and Ma.\imilian, but new conditions caused him to develop 
rather tlifferent v iews regarding the Empire. Bankers had by this time 
begun to play almost as important a role in politics as did feudal 
princes. Wlieii .Ma.rimilian died in 1519, the Medici bankers of Flor¬ 
ence (including their kinsman. Pope Leo X) put forward Francis 1 
of France as a candidate for the emperorship while their princip;il 
rivals, the Fuggers of Augsburg. supix>rted Charles. Each side spent 
money lavishly to bribe electors, and Charles’s election was widely 
hailed as a victorv- of the Fiiggers over the .Medici. The Fuggers 
profited greatly from their victor)', for Charles worked with them 
throughout his reign, granted them vast holdings in Spain, and gave 
them a share in the wealth of Mexico and Peru. These bankers had 
recently made Anriverp a commercial and financial center, the jjoint 
whence the spices brought from the East Indies by the Portugues«- 
were distributed to Europe, where cloth was bought and sold in the 
greatest quantities, where money was borrowed in the largest amounts, 
and where international debts were the most easily psiid. Charles 
planned to make his political empire, centering in the Netherlands, a 
parallel to this empire of the Antwerp bankers, and to finance it with 
the gold of the Americas. 

This great expansion of the Hapsburg domains, the increase in 
their militarv- and financial power, and their mercantilist economic 
policies frightened the statesmen and bankers of other states. \'enetian 
traders and Florentine bankers had especially strong reasons for con¬ 
cern. Portuguese merchanU, backed by German and Dutch bankers. 
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were already gixing Italians serious competition in the lucrative spice 
trade, and imperial bankers were successfully invading Italy itself. 
Not being disposed to give up without a struggle, these Italian 
bankers therefore backed Charles’s enemies and urged a "balance 
of power to prevent further imperial aggrandizement. 

This famous doctrine of the balance of power, which played a 
great role in European diplomacy thereafter, had been devis^ bv 
Italians during their wars with each other. Accepting the existence of 
many independent and sovereign states, diplomats tried to arrange 
them in more or less permanent alliances, professing to seek a stable 
balance but each really hoping that his ovvn side would be a little 
the stronger. If such a balance prevailed, it was said, no one would 
attack a memln-r of the opposing coalition, and peace would prevail. 
Then as always, however, this doctrine of peace through a balance of 
|X)wer proved to be a snare and a delusion. Coalitions were always 
fragile, allies deserted each othcr-sometimes in the midst of a war, 
or even of a campaign, or occasionally of a battle-and various pow ers 
stirred up trouble for their allies in order to exact higher prices for 
their fnendship. Hivalry between Charles and his enemies therefore 
kept Europe in confusion during the crucial years of the Protestant 
revolt and the opening up of the New World. 

Charles’s most important rival was Francis 1 of France (1515-1.547). 
Good-looking, of quick intelligence, and gallant in his manners 
Francis knew how to make himself popular, while his interest in 
letters and art fitted him to be king during the height of the French 
Renaissance. But his character was fundamentallv frixolous. he was 
dominated by his mistresses, and he preferred hunting or games to 
more serioi^ work. Like Charles V. he depended upon his bankers, 
especially the Medici and other Italian firms long established at Lvons 
^en going so far as to marry his son. later Ilenrv II. to Catherine de’ 
Medici. As soon as he came to the throne. Francis resumed the Italian 
wars retaking .Milan in 1515, and exacting from Leo X the Concordat 

of 1516 (see page 668). by which he gain«l great power over the 
French church. 

Francis r«umed hostilities in 1521 and spent the rest of his life in 
a of wars with Charles, using Italy as the principal field of 

battle. In 1.525 he was badly defeated and taken prisoner at Paxia 
where he signed a treaty that he repudiated as soon as he was 
relea.sed. Within a few months he had organized a league of Italian 
states, including Milan. Venice. Florence, and the pope (Clemenl vn 
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a Medici), against which Charles V sent Spanish armies into Italy. 
In May, 152<, these imperial armies scandalized Europe by sacking 
Rome, taking the pope prisoner, and holding several cardinals for 
ransom. Two years later another peace was signed, the Medici were 
again restored to Florence (after a siege of eight months) and the 
Sforzas to Milan. Clement crowned Charles king of Lombardy (1S30). 
War soon broke out again, however, and only after the death of both 
protagonists did the Treaty of Cateau-Cambr^sis (1559) end this 
struggle between the Hapsburgs and the Valois. The French re¬ 
nounced their Italian claims and the Hapsburgs promised to forget 
the lost portion of Burgundy. Naples and Milan remained in Spanish 
hands, and from them Spain dominated Italy for more than two 
hundred years. 

The wars in Italy were not Charles’s sole tribulation. TTie eastern 
frontier of the Empire also required constant attention. The famous 
Turkish sultan. Suleiman “the Magnificent" (1.520-1566; see page 
543), assumed power only a year after Charles became emperor, and 
at once he launched his career of conquest. The very next year he 
captured Belgntde (now the capital of Yugoslavia), and after several 
raids into llungarv' he defeated and killed the Hungarian king at 
Mohdes (1526). Rival factions chose Ferdinand (brother of Charles 
V) and a Hungarian prince respectively as king, and for many years 
Hungary was the scene of a threc-sidctl war. Suleiman besieged 
^ ienna itself in the fall of 1529, hut a temporars’ peace was signed 
four years later, with both kings of Hungary paying tribute to the 
Turk. .Meantime Francis I, who calletl himself the “Most Christian 
King of France, had lx*cn busily trv’ing to redress the Eivopean 
balance of power with a Turkish alliance. \ treaty was finally an¬ 
nounced in 1536. and all Europe was scandalized at this cj’nical 
betrayal of Christianity—even though several other nilers, including 
Pope .Alexander \ I, had already made alliances with the infidel Turks 
against Christian foes. Suleiman nmled no French prodding, how¬ 
ever, and for many years he raided Hungary at frequent intervals. 

Meantime Charles was hav'ing trouble with the lesser nobility of 
Germany. Inspirerl by both political and religious motives, they 
organized a league (1531) and waged civil war against him (1546- 
154i, see page 6S.5). Moreover, the rise of Protestantism was a 
grievous blow to Charles’s plans, for by tearing the church asunder it 
robbetl the Empire of a strong liond of unity. Discouraged by these 
vanous mishaps. Charles finally gave up. .and in 1.556 he fonnally 
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abdicated. Spain, the Italian possessions (both Naples and Milan), 
and the Netherlands were given to his son Philip, while the title of 
Emperor and the German possessions went to Ferdinand, who had 
long been ruling .\ustria. The Ilapsburg family thus fell into t^vo 
parts, Spanish and Austrian, though the two branches usually cooper* 
ated during the next hundred years. Charles withdrew to a monastery 
in Spain, where he died two years later, aged fiftv-eight years. 

Philip II of Spain 

Under Philip II (1556—1598) Spain was clearly the leading power in 
Europe. Cold and silver came from .\merica in ever increasing quanti¬ 
ties, enabling Philip to support the largest and best armies in Europe, 
to subsidize his allies hearily, and to maintain unprecedented splen¬ 
dor at home. The years between 1560 and 1660 were indeed Spains 
sigh de oro-her “golden century"-yet events were soon to show that 
her glory had been built upon the sands. Even before Philips death, 
symptoms of decay were everysvhere in evidence, and the northern 
nations—Holland, England, France—were assuming commercial and 
political leadership in the West. 

Philip II was one of the great kings of history-though certainly not 
an admirable one. He approached his duties most seriously, he worketl 
hard at his daily tasks, and he had the liest intentions in the world. 
Yet he failed in nearly every one of his great undertakings, and his¬ 
torians often attribute Spains misfortunes to his personal shortcom¬ 
ings. or even to his perxerse \irtues. Philip was a glum and morose 
recluse, shy and awkward in society, and utterly humorless. He 
trusted no one. He made up his mind slowly, but when he had once 
come to a decision nothing could convince him that he had bwn mis- 
taken-not even so great a disaster as the loss of his “Invincible 
Armada." He insisted upon reading and annotating all correspondence 
and official documents himself, and though he spent long hours at 
his desk every day, ambassadors sometimes had to wait as much 
as eight months for replies to important dispatches. Philip made him¬ 
self into an assiduous and faithful bureaucrat rather than a king. 

There can be no doubt that Philip was a deeply religious man. 
gifted with a delicate conscience, but his religion was of the austere 
and somlier sort that was often producer! by Puritanism and the 
C:atholic Counter-Reformation. Historians have sometimes likened him 
to John Calvin or Savonarob. It is equally certain that he firmly bc- 
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l.e\cd that the salvation of the human race required the restoration 
of religious unity in Europe. He therefore became the chief pro¬ 
tagonist of the Counter-Reformation, a bigot who was determined to 
stamp out Protestantism and infidelity at any cost. He even found a 
grim satisfaction in watching the burning of heretics, which he re¬ 
garded as a religious duty. Nevertheless, he dominated the Catholic 
Church in Spain more arbitrarily and more successfully than Henry 
VIH or Elizabeth dominated the Anglican Church. In case of need 
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he pushed the pope to one side, and he never allowed his religion to 
interfere with his politics or his private morals. In the end. he became 
the ghastly caricature of a Christian king, a man who fanatically 
believed that the primary purpose of religion, economics, politics, 
and everything else was to promote the ancient Hapsburg dream of 
empire. 

Though bom at V^alladolid in 1527 and raised largely at Toledo, he Um 
was in Flanders when his father abdicated (1556), and he did not Ctcorlal 



ESCORIAl 


return to Spain until 1559. He never left his native land again. A year 
after his return to Spain he established his capita! at Madrid, which 
heretofore had been only a fortress at a rather unin\iting spot. Around 
this royal court the nobility of Spain soon congregated, thereby bring¬ 
ing a new city into existence. Philips reclusive nature made him un¬ 
comfortable in society, however, and as early as 1563 he began build¬ 
ing the Escorial in a dreary waste some thirty miles away. This huge 
stmeture, half-palace and half-monastery, became the king’s principal 
residence. Here he worked all day in a tiny cell provided with a 
window through which he could watch Mass being celebrated at the 
high altar of the magniBcent church. Here he died, and here he and 
most of his successors on the throne of Spain have been buried. 
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Philip inherited his father’s war with France, and in the opening 
years of his reign Spanish and English armies inflicted tvs'o severe 
defeats upon the enemy. The French king then signed the Treaty of 
Cateau-Cambr^sis (1559), but it was not long before Philip found 
himself engaged in new conflicts. Deferring for a moment his troubles 
with the Dutch and the English, we may begin with his wars against 
various Moslems. It was estimated that, after the fall of Granada in 
1492, Spain had half a million Moslem citizens, most of whom were 
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presently baptized and scattered through her various provinces. 
Fanatics resented their presence, however, and loudly accused them 
of secretly perpetuating various infidel practices (notably, bathing) 
which devout Spaniards saw fit to regard as calculated insults to the 
Christian religion. Philip had no sooner reached Spain than church 
authorities began urging him to take action against these “Moriscos." 
In spite of his bigotry, Philip at first hesitated (the Moriscos were 
diligent workers and paid him a large special tribute) but in the end 
he ordered the Inquisition to proceed against them. The ensuing 
persecution was so bnital that the Moriscos rose in revolt (1569), 
receiving valuable aid from Islamic kinsmen in North .\frica. One 
thing led to another until Philip found himself at war with the sultan 
of Turkey. In 1571 his illegitimate half-brother, Don Juan of .Austria, 
won a famous naval battle off Lepanto (in Greece), but the Turks 
soon rallied, and three years later they regainetl Tunis, taken by 
Charles V in 1535. Throughout the remainder of the century Moslem 
corsairs inflicted severe punishment upon Spanish shipping in the 
western Metliterranean. 

Philips next move was only slightly more fortunate. In 1.578 King 
Sebastian of Portugal, disregarding the advice of his chastened col¬ 
league Philip, launched a great crusade against the Moors and .soon 
was killed in action. As he left no direct heir, the throne passed to 
his great-uncle. Cardinal Henry, who died rivo years later. Seven 
candidates for the throne then presented themsi*lves. the chief of them 
being Philip II. whose mother had been a Portuguese princess. 
Spanish armies sent to support his candidacy met little organize<l 
resistance, and he tiecame Philip I of Portugal (1580). The worlds 
two great colonial empires were thus united, the spices of the East 
intermingling with the gold and silver of the Americas. It seemed that 
Philip must possess wealth beyond the dreams of avarice. This happy 
consummation never took place, however, and the union merelv 
brought tmuble to Philip and his successors. The two countries wei4 
never united, either economically, administratively, or emotionallv, 
and the Portuguese seizetl the first favorable oppiirtunitv to regain 
their independence (1640). 

.Misfortune also dogged Philip’s every move in Italy. The Treaty of 
Cateau-Cambresis (1559) supposedly left him all-powerful there, and 
while he met little opposition except from Venice, he soon found that 
his acquisition was of less value than he had anticipated. "The wars 
had reduced Italy to a wretchedness and poverty from which she did 
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not recover for three hundred years; the trade of her great cities was 
gone because of the new trade routes; and the inspiration of her 
intellectual and artistic life had been stamped out by the Counter- 
Reformation and the Inquisition. Italy was too exhausted to rebel, 
however, and for many years she silently endured the peace of death. 

The state of Germany under the Austrian Hapsburgs was almost as 
sad. Here too cities had been robbed of their trade by the commercial 
resolution, and though the countrs'side had not yet been so thor¬ 
oughly rasished by war as in Italy, the attacks of the Turks had 
drained off Austria’s wealth and military power. After the abdication 
of Charles V, his brother Ferdinand became Holy Homan Emperor 
(1556-1.564). Ferdinand’s son and his two grandisons then ruled in 
turn, but their principal achievement was the loss of most of Mungarv' 
to the Turks. After the Treaty of Augsburg (1555), quarrels between 
Catholics and Protestants in Germany died down to some extent, 
largely because both factions were suffering severely from economic, 
intellectual, and spiritual anemia, but the slaughter was to be resumed 
as soon as the contestants had regained their strength. 

The Dutch Netherlands 

At this time the Netherlands consisted of seventeen separate 
provinces that now form Holland, Belgium, Luxembourg, and a little 
of northeastern France. Speaking various dialects of Dutch or French, 
and being united only by allegiance to the d«ike of Burgundy, the 
population had as yet developed little national sentiment. Never¬ 
theless, these provinces were the richest and most cultured in northern 
Europe, and when Charles V abdicated in 1556, he found it hard to 
decide whether they should go to Philip or to Ferdinand. In the end. 
he favored Philip, partly perhaps because of the close connections 
between the Antwerp bankers and the Spanish government. This 
decision had disastrous consequences both for Spain and for the 
Netherlands. 

Charles had been accepted by his Flemish subjects as a good Flem¬ 
ing, but his son. a thorough Spaniard, was regarded by them as a 
foreigner whose authoritarian nature made him an odious tyrant. 
Charles had allowed the people of the Netherlands to live under their 
ancestral laws and customs, administered by their own officials, but 
Philip soon began stationing Spanish troops in the country and send¬ 
ing Spaniards to introduce Spanish institutions, notably the Inquisi- 
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tion. By centralizing the administration of both church and state, he 
antagonized Dutch leaders in each held, and his seizure of monaster)' 
lands caused especial trouble with the church. In spite of tlie execu¬ 
tion of a certain number of Protestants, Calvinism had entered the 
pro\inces in the last years of Charles V, and Philip’s centralizing 
policies caused many dissatisfied leaders to adopt that heresy. Philip 
then undertook to drown the new religion in blood. .And lastly, Philip 
regarded the Netherlands as a sort of colony, imposing mercantilistic 
restrictions upon its foreign trade and heavily taxing its industry. 
Philip’s bigotry and tx ranny quickly arousetl a spirit of national resent¬ 
ment among his subjects, and within a few years rebellion broke out. 

"riie first open revolt came in 1566. \ group of about three hundred 
nobles, including both Catholics and Protestants, petitioned for re¬ 
dress of grievances, but before a reply could be received, mobs ran 
amuck in .Antu-erp and other cities, desecrating and robbing Catholic 
churches. The infuriated Philip sent the Duke of Alva with twenty 
thousand Spanish soldiers to punish the rebels. The bloodthirsty duke 
fully lived up to his master’s expectations. His tribunal for trying 
rebels was {ropularly called the “Council of Blood," and the sLx years 
of his rule (1567-1573) are among the most horrifying in modem 
histoiy—unparalleled, perhaps, until our own day. .Alva Ixiasted that 
he had caused the death of eighteen thousand heretics—though he 
may have exaggerated the number somewhat in order to curry favor 
with his master Philip 11. Other thousands had their property con¬ 
fiscated. and it has Ireen estimated that at least 100,000 persons fled 
to Cermany or England. 

.Among the Dutch rebels were two Catholic nobles, the count of 
Egmont and William of Nassau, prince of Orange, who is often called 
“William the Silent.” Egmont was executed by .Alva (1568), thereby 
Ix-coming a national hero, but William became leader of the revolu¬ 
tionists, and in 1573 he declared himself a Calvinist as well. His small 
army gave .Alva little trouble, but the privateers and corsairs whom he 
sent to prey on Spanish shipping became a serious matter. Being much 
more skillful mariners than the Spaniards, these “Sea Beggars" in¬ 
flicted heavy losses upon them, not only in the North Sea and the 
English Channel but eventually in the open .Atlantic and in the Carib¬ 
bean as well. At last Alva admitted failure, and in 1573 he was recalled 
at his own request. Thret* years later the unpaid Spanish troops 
mutinied and wrought fearful damage in .Antwerp—the “Spanish 
Fury of 15i6. Leaders from all seventeen provinces then met at 
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Ghent, where they agreed to cooperate in expelling the hated Spanish 
troops from the Netherlands. Concessions made by the Spaniards 
were inadequate, and three years later the seven northern provinces 
bound themselves by the Union of Utrecht (1379) to seek independ¬ 
ence from Spain. In 1581 they declared the Netherlands an independ¬ 
ent state. 

Meantime, a new governor, the Duke of Parma (1578-1592), had 
been sent to pacifv' the rebellious provinces, using militarv force but 
avoiding the terrorism that had characterized .Alva's regime. He was 
moderately successful in the southern prov inces, but in the north he 
could do little. William of Orange’s “Sea Beggars” had captureel the 
cities along the western coast of the provinces of Zeeland and Holland 
as early as 1574. Being cut off from the south bv rivers and lakes, 
these cities had a strong militarv' position and could dominate most 
of the northern Netherlands. They now became the fortress of those 
who demanded complete independence from Spain. By 1.588, how¬ 
ever, Parma had reduced everv'thing south of the great rivers, and was 
preparing a great campaign into the north, when other events forced 
him to desist. Philip II. having built his “Invincible .Armada,” ordered 
Parma to prepare most of his troops for the contemplated invasion 
of England; and after the loss of the .Armada, Parma was orderetl to 
intervene in French affairs (sec pages 754 and 758). Several years 
were thus lost during which Maurice of Nassau (son of William of 
Orange, who had been assassinated in 1S84) upset Parma’s carefiillv 
pri*paretl arrangements, liberating and fortifying extensive territories 
south of the rivers. The war then degenerated into a stalemate. 

North and south had lieen equally active in the early stages of 
the rebellion against Spain, and in so far as religion played a part, 
there were no territorial differences. Calvinism had won less than 
10 percent of the people in 1566, and while these converts were 
concentratetl in the cities, they were distributi*d rather evenly in 
l)oth the north and the south. The cxlucated upper classes, who sup- 
plietl the Erst leaders, had been brought up to practice the toleration 
urgetl by Erasmus. Catholics and Protestants alike resented the In- 
<|ui$itioii and were scandalized by .Alva’s blootlv excesses. During 
Alva’s reign of terror, however, thousands of Protestants had fled from 
the south to the cities of Holland, where they and their coreligionists 
became the backbone of the opposition to Spain. Though still a 
minority', these ardent Calvinists presently came to dominate the 
government, they "purified” church buildings by whitewashing them 
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after knocking dowTi the “idols," and eventually they converted the 
northern provinces to Protestantism—sometimes by strong-arm meth¬ 
ods. Parma, on the other hand, introducetl some of the better features 
of the Counter-Reformation into the provinces under his control, and 
as the Protestant leaders had by this time been killed or had fled, he 
eventually made the south stanchly Catholic. 

The wars also exercisetl a profound influence upon the economic 
life of the Netherlands. Heretofore the southern provinces had been 
the wealthier, with .Antwerp and Ghent tss’o of the most important 
cities of northern Europe, but the wars were disastrous. The cities of 
the south were sacked, most of the fighting took place in this part of 
the country, unpaid and mutinous Spanish soldiers plundered the 
countryside, skilled workers emigrated by the thousand, and, above 
all, William of Orange destroyed Antwerp’s trade by capturing the 
mouth of the Scheldt River. When the ten southern provinces were 
exhausted, they made peace with Parma, but they did not thereby 
regain their old economic leadership or even their old prosperity. The 
trading cities of flolland, on the other hand, grew rich during the war. 
They inherited the trade of .Antxverp, the “Sea Beggars" brought cap¬ 
tured treasure, and emigrants from the south introducetl new tech¬ 
nical skills and new industries. Holland became the richest proxince 
m the Netherlands. When Philip H bt^came king of Portugal (1580), 
he closed the harbor of Lisbon to the Dutch rebels, who thereupon 
by-passed Lisbon and sailed directly to the East Indies. Before many 
years had passed they had virtually eliminated their Portuguese rivals 
from the East and had laid the foundations of their own vast empire 
in Ceylon. Sumatra, Java. Borneo, and the Moluccas. Perhaps the 
organization of the Dutch East India Company in 1602 should be 
taken as the beginning of this empire. During the war the Dutch also 
snatched a few islands in the West Indies from Spain. 

.After the death of Philip 11 (1598) the Spaniards were bankrupt, 
war-weary, and leaderless. During the next few years they attempted 
to reach an understanding with the northern provinces, using southern 
leatlers as cat’s-paws and invoking the unit)’ of the Netherlands. 'Their 
efforts were in vain, however, for they were still unwilling to guaran¬ 
tee toleration to the extreme Calvinists who dominated the north. 
'The Netherlands was thus gradually split in two, with the dividing 
line where the military frontier happened to be. .At last negotiations 
with Spain were opened, and in 1609 a “Twelve Years’ Tnice” was 
signed. Desultory fighting was resumed at its expiration, but the 
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Spanish made no headway, and in 1648 they formally recognized 
Dutch independence, more than half a century after it had become an 
accomplished fact. Thereafter the seven northern provinces made up 
the Dutch republic or (after 1815) the kingdom of the Netherlands, 
while the ten southern provinces were known as the Spanish Nether¬ 
lands, or the Austrian Netherlands (after 1713), or (after 1831) as 
the kingdom of Belgium. 

ELIZABETHAN ENGLAND 

When Elizabeth became Queen of England in 1558, this daughter 
of Henry VIII and Anne Bolevn was twenty-five years old, tall, good- 
looking, and intelligent, and long years of persecution and intrigue 
had trained her to dissimulate well. She was determined to rule Eng¬ 
land herself, but she was wise enough to listen carefully to the advice 
of ministers who wished to perpetuate Tudor absolutism. Their politi¬ 
cal ideal was a well-ordered state” in which everyone skillfully per¬ 
formed the tasks assigned to his social class while enjoying the bless¬ 
ings of peace abroad and tranquillity at home. Inspired by this ideal. 
Elizabeth and a number of brilliant assistants made the forty-five 
years of her reign (1558-1603) one of the great periods in English 
history. 

Elizabeth ruled an England that was prosperous and enjoying 
rapid economic advance. This improvement was in part a result of the 
seizure of church lands by Henry N'HI and Edward V^. The old monks 
knew little of the new farming methods developed during the hundred 
years preceding the Reformation, and they were notoriously back¬ 
ward in the cultivation of their vast estates. Even before 1537, how- 
monastic lands had sometimes been leased by lav^men, who 
improved them and used better methods of cultivation; and after thev 
had been taken over by the king, they were rented or sold or given 
to men who were anxious and able to introduce the new agriculture. 
The agricultural production of England therefore began to increase. 
By 1600 English farms were able to feed a population of over 4,500,000 
persons, which represented an increase of more than 750,000. or about 
lO percent, over that of loOO. Moreov'er, a much larger number of 
these persons lielonged to tlie non-farming population, and cities grew 
correspondingly. In 1500. for e.xample. London had a population of 
barely 50,000 persons; in 1563 this figure stood at 93.000; in 1595 it 
was 152,000; and by 1605 it had risen to 224,000. 
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Before long the men who were prospering so richly from the 
monastery lands began seeking opportunities to invest the new capital 
they were accumulating. The result was that English industry, which 
hitherto had lugged far behind that of many parts of Europe, now be¬ 
gan to advance rapidly under the leadership of these aggressive men. 
New industries were introduced into England, old industries were 
reinvigoratetl by the adoption of techniques leametl abroad, and new 
technical methods were invented. England thus took her first steps 
toward becoming the “workshop of the world.” The industrial advance 
hmiight a great increase in foreign trade, both with old centers like 
Flanders and with new areas, and much more than formerly this 
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commerce w-as carried in English ships. Credit for the commercial 
advance is sometimes given to the “Elizabethan sea dogs” such as 
Drake and Hawkins, who preyed upon the Spanish treasure ships, 
but this version of the story is untenable. Piracy contributed relatively 
little to England’s prosperity. On the contrary, this piracy is merely 
one more indication of the aggressive enthusiasm of Elizabethan 
Englishmen. 

In spite of this great economic advance, or perhaps liecause of it. 
Elizabeth always w'as in financial difficulties. The treasury was empty 
when she became queen, and prices were rising rapidly because of 
the “price revolution” induced by Spain’s new hoards of gold and 
silver. The new leaders of England’s economic life were strong and 
“gS*"^***'** "'ho paid taxes only with great reluctance. Eliz^tbeth 
therefore was nc\er able to increase the revenue as rapidly as prices 
rose, and she staved off bankruptcy only by exercising the utmost 
parsimony. 

Rising prices also brought great distress to the poor, as is witnessed 
by Elizabeths various Poor Laws and Vagranev Laws. The science 
of economics being iis yet unborn, moralists from the well-to-do 
classes attributed the prevailing high prices to the greet! and laziness 
of the poor, which they sought to remedy with laws that coinpelletl 
beggars to work, retjuired the training of more apprentices, and fixed 
maximum wages. These laws brought great sufiering, but of course 
they did not check the inflation. ,\t the same time, however, the 
middle and upper classes were prosperous, and their exuberant joy 
expres.se<l itself in the enthusiasm and reckless daring for which 
Eliz.alM‘than England is famous. 

Another .set of problems clustered around the church. Elizabeth’s 
religious nature was undertleveloped. to say the least, and she always 
regarded religion from a pun*ly political point of view. She certainly 
was no bigot. Early in her reign she and her advisers worked out a 
system, known as the Elizabethan settlement (see page 695), to which 
she demanded outward conformitv’ and which, for a time at least, 
seemed to satisfy an overw'helming majority of the English people. 
She had little need to enforce conformity by persecution. 

The first overt opposition to Elizabeth broke out in the northeni 
counties in 1569. The leaders of this rebellion were the last representa¬ 
tives of the old pre-Tudor nobility, who thus made a rather despairing 
effort to l>eat down their upstart rivals and to regain the “liberties” 
enjoyed by their class before and during the Wars of the Roses. They 
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attracted recruits largely by emphasizing the economic misery of the 
peasants and by promising a return to the good old times. Though 
their motives were largely political and economic, they exploited 
religion by painting crosses on their standards and by professing to 
fight for the Catholic faith. Nevertheless, the rebels were easily de¬ 
feated, and about eight hundred of the rank and file were executed. 
The leaders escaped to Scotland or the Continent. 

\t this moment Philip II and the Catholic Counter-Reformation 
were enjo)-ing great success in Europe, and strenuous attempts were 
made to bring England into the Catholic fold. A papal bull of 1570 
excommunicate<l Elizabeth together with all who adhered to her and 
released her subjects from all bonds of loyalty. Few persons paid any 
attention to the bull, whose importance lay largely in the unmistakable 
proof it gave of the pope’s powerlessness over English Catholics. 
Since that day no pope has seriously attempted to depose a tem¬ 
poral sovereign. Shortly before this fiasco, in 1568, a group of English 
Catholics. led by a certain William Allen, had set up a college at 
Douai in the Netherlands. Its members made the Douai translation 
of the I^tin Bible (see page 709) which, in a revised version, is still 
official for English-speaking Catholics. The college also trained priests, 
who were sent to reconvert and minister to the English people. 
Closely associated with these “seminary priests” were two Jesuits, 
Edmund Campion (1540-1581) and Robert Parsons (1546-1610), The 
former, a high-minded enthusiast, was captured and hanged for sedi¬ 
tion. but Parsons, a plotter and intriguer, escaped to the Continent, 
where he continued his plots as a prot^g^ of Philip II. During the 
next few years there were several attempts to murder Elizabeth. 
Needless to say, these attempts on Elizabeth’s life gave all Catholics, 
but especially the Jesuits, a very bad reputation in England. 

Mary Queen of Scots and the Armada 

Elizabeth would undoubtedly have preferred a peaceful foreign 
policy, but in the world of her day peace was impossible. She had 
scarcely ascended the throne when she received a proposal of mar¬ 
riage from Philip II, then a widower of only a few days’ standing. \ 
few weeks after her refusal, he took a French princess as his third 
wife. Throughout the remainder of their reigns, the Spanish and 
English monarchs were constantly quarreling, but during the first ten 
years their controversies did not become acute. At first relations with 
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France were more difficult, for the two countries were still at war 
when Elizabeth became queen. The Peace of Cateau-Cambr^sis was 
negotiated a few months later, but during the 1560's and the early 
1570's developments in France were such that Elizabeth could not 
ignore them. 

More important still w’ere England's relations with Scotland. Ever 
since the early days of the Hundred Years’ War Scotland had been an 
ally of France, always ready to attack England from the north. Henry 
VII had attempted to end this situation by marrying his daughter 
Margaret to the Scottish king, and though Henry VIII had in his last 
days thought of acquiring Scotland, either by marriage or bv war, 
his plans were not carried out. In 1538 Margaret's son, James V' of 
Scotland, had married Mary of Guise, the daughter of a powerful 
French family, .\fter James's death four years later, .Mary ruled Scot¬ 
land as regent for eighteen years (1542-1560), always in the interests 
of France. Their daughter, later known as Marv’ Queen of Scots 
(1542-1587), was educated at the French court, and in 1558 she was 
married to the sickly and feeble-minded youth who ruled France 
for about eighteen months as Francis II (155^1560). Her mother 
having died a few months before her husband, Mary returned to Scot¬ 
land to become its queen (1561), and soon she was engulfed in a sea 
of troubles. 

Mar\'’s misfortunes were due in part to her own character, but to a 
greater extent they were political. Like all the members of the Guise 
family, Mary was an ardent Catholic; and being the granddaughter 
of Margaret Tudor, she was Elizabeth's cousin and next in line for 
the English throne. In 1558 English Catholics had wished to have her 
as their queen rather than Elizabeth, but Philip II. in spite of his 
bigotry, preferred England ruled by a Protestant rather than under a 
Catholic ally of his French rival. Nevertheless, when her husband 
became king of France, Mary began calling herself “Queen of England 
and Scotland,” and after Francis's death, when Mary was no longer 
queen of France, Philip began backing her candidacy- for the English 
throne. Elizabeth therefore always regarded Mary as a dangerous 
rival. 

Mary’s Catholicism made her equally unacceptable to the Scots. 
They were by this time extreme Presbyterians under the leadership 
of the dour John Knox, who had already attacked Mary of Guise in a 
resounding pamphlet entitled The First Blast of the Trumpet against 
the Monstrous Regiment of Women (1558). Mary’s ardent tempera- 
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ment and her many indiscretions made Knox’s task the easier. She 
married her cousin. Lord Damley, who was presently murdered under 
shocking circumstances. Mary’ then married James Bothwell, the 
reckless and romantic rou6 who had perpetrated the murder. This 
was too much for the Sc-ots, w’ho forced her to abdicate (1567). The 
throne descended to her infant son by Damley, James VI. who later 
became James I of England. Mary then fled to England, where she 
passed the remaining nineteen years of her life as a prisoner of Eliza¬ 
beth. During these years several Catholics plotted to liberate her, 
after murdering Elizabeth, and to put her on the English throne. At 
last, however, the death of William of Orange (1584) con\inced 
Elizalreth that her own life would never be safe while Mary lived, and 
she regretfully signed the death sentence. Mary was beheaded early 
in 1587. 

Meantime Philip’s troubles in the Netherlands had been increasing, 
and when .\lva closed the Dutch ports to English ships, the wool 
trade suffered severely. In retaliation, Elizabeth gave quiet encourage¬ 
ment to the English privateers who, for some years past, had been 
prexing upon Spanish shipping after the manner of the Dutch “Sea 
Beggars." The most famous of these pirates were Hawkins and 
Drake, and the greatest achievement of the latter was his circumnavi¬ 
gation of the globe (1577-1580), fnim which he returnetl with an 
enormous cargo of loot taken from the Spaniards. When Philips pro¬ 
tests were met with evasive answers, and Elizabeth began giving aid 
mure openly to the Dutch rebels, Philip decided that the English 
must be brought to heel. 

'The last act of the great struggle betxx'cen the two monarchs cen¬ 
tered around Philip’s “Invincible .\rmada.” While this great fleet was 
under construction, Drake boldly sailed into the harbor at Cadiz and 
destroyed a good part of it (1587). A year later, however, the .\rmada 
was ready. It consisted of about 130 sliips, carry'ing 19.000 soldiers 
and 8(XX) sailors. Philip planned to have it pick up large armies in 
the Netherlands and ferry them across to England. The English made 
hurried preparations to meet the Armada, and though their ships were 
smaller, they were more easily maneuvered and they were com- 
ntanded by captains whose earlier training as pirates now stood them 
in good stead. 

When the .\rmada entered the Channel, in July, 1588, the English 
made frequent and effective hit-and-run attacks, but they refused a 
major engagement. The Spaniards then sought refuge in the harbor 
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at Calais until English fire ships forced them out. Before the panic- 
stricken commanders could get their ships in line once more, the Eng¬ 
lish swooped down upon them and inflicted crippling damage. A 
storm did the rest, .\fter the Spanish fleet had been driven far into the 
North Sea. many of its ships were WTecked on the coasts of Scotland 
and Ireland while returning to Spain. Less than half of the ln\incible 
.\rmada reached home, but it is said that England's total losses 
amounted to one ship and about a hundred men. 

Even this disaster did not deter Philip from tiying again. He never 
completed his second .\rmada. but he was rather successful in stirring 
up trouble for Elizabeth among the Catholics of Ireland. In spite of all 
these losses, however, Spain was still the richest and most powerful 
countr\’ in the world, with an empire that circled the globe and an 
army that was the terror of Europe. England, on the other hand, was 
still an upstart nation with an empty treasury, a makeshift navy, and 
no army worth mentioning. 

Perhaps Europe w'as not adequately impressed, but English morale 
w'as boosted mightily by the destruction of the .\rmada. The remain¬ 
ing fifteen years of Elizabeth’s long reign saw' brilliant bursts of ac¬ 
tivity in nearly every field of endeavor. Patriotism and the general 
enthusiasm swept most of the remaining English Catholic's into the 
Anglican Church. Drake and his fellows continued their attacks upon 
the Spanish treasure ships. Sir Walter Raleigh and others began plan¬ 
ning ail English empire in North Americ'a. .And at this time came that 
flowering of English literature that has immortalized the Elizabethan 
age. 

THE WARS OF RELIGION IN FRANCE 

Francis 1 of France was followed by his son, Ilenrv' II (1547-1S59), 
who effected the final union of Brittany with France, occupied thrc'e 
bishoprics (Metz, Toul, Verdun) formerly held by Charles V, re¬ 
gained Calais (the last foothold of the English in France), and con¬ 
cluded the Treat)' of Cateau-Cambresis with the Hapsburgs. Shortly 
after signing this treaty Henry died and was succec'ded by his three 
sons in turn, Francis II (1559-1560), Charles IX (1560-1574), and 
Henry HI (1574-1589). None of the three was a man of intelligence 
or strong character and, as none left an heir, the Valois dynasty per¬ 
ished with Henrv' HI. Throughout their lives these three last Valois 
were dominated by their mother, Catherine de’ Medici—or de M^cis, 
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as she was called in France—who died only in 1589, just a few months 
before her youngest son. In France, as e%erywhere else, economic 
conditions kept the royal treasury empty and caused the people great 
.suffering, with rival leaders exploiting these misfortunes as best they 
could. As sixteenth-centuiy idealism still prevailed, religion was often 
invoked as a superb pretext for slaughter, and the civil wars of this 
period are usually known as the Wars of Religion. 

.■\t first Protestantism entered France rather slowly, but toward the 
middle of the century Calvinism began making rapid progress among 
the lesser nobility. These nobles sometimes put Protestant ministers 
in their village churches, but except in southern France the reformed 
religion never won a large section of the peasantry. In the tow-ns, on 
the other hand. Protestantism became popular with the skilled 
laborers, but its success w'ith the unskilled was slight. Perhaps a fifth 
of the people of France were Protestants during the 1560's and 1570's. 
Politically they were led by the Bourbon family of Navarre, who, as 
the sole surviving descendants of Louis l.\, were destined to inherit 
the throne of Franc-e if the N'alois dynasty became extinct. 

.\t the opposite extreme, religiously and politically, stood the Guise 
family of Lorraine, whose leaders made the most of Catholicism. The 
Duke of Guise had won a name for himself by capturing Calais from 
the English; his brother (the cardinal of Lorraine) was the leading 
churchman in France; and when his niece (Maiy Queen of Scots) 
iiiairied the future Francis II, the duke seemed destined to become 
the actual ruler of France. 

Between these two factions stood the numerous moderate Catholics 
who still talkeil about the “Callican liberties” of the French church, 
who opposed papal pretensions, and who preferred peace and a strong 
monarchy to either Protestantism or Catholicism. They were known as 
the “Politiques,” they were disposed to favor whatever man was the 
lawful king, and in general it was to them that Catherine and her 
sons looked for support. 

The Wars of Religion began in 1562 with a brawl in which hench¬ 
men of the Duke of Guise killed over fifty Protestants. The Duke was 
later assassinated. During the next several years there was much desul¬ 
tory fighting between armed bands of Catholics and Protestants, and 
the leaders of the two extreme parties sought the aid of Philip 11 and 
Elizabeth respectively. Catherine veered now one way and now the 
other, but early in the ISTffs she turned to the extreme Catholics. As 
the Catholics then seemed to be winning all along the line, they 
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demanded drastic action against heretics, and they persuaded her to 
sanction the most atrocious act of the whole Reformation period—the 
St. Bartholomew's Day massacre of .August 24, 1572. The signal for 
this carefidly planned orgy of bloodshetl was given by ringing the 
church bells at two o’clock in the morning, and the butchery con¬ 
tinued for several days, both in Paris and in the provinces. It is 
impossible to say how many Protestants were murdered, but the figure 
ten thousand is often given for Paris alone. ,\t least an equal number 
perished elsewhere in France. Catherine thus made as many martyrs 
in a few days as .\lva had succeederl in making in si.x years, or perhaps 
as many as all the pagans of the Roman Empire had made in three 
centuries. When the news reached Rome, Pope Gregory XI11 gave 
thanks with a special Te Dciim and commissioned a famous painter 
to immortalize the scene. Legend asserts that when Philip II heard 
the glad tidings he laughed aloud—for the first and last time in his 
life. But when the French ambassador ne.xt appeared for an audience 
with Queen Elizabeth, he was dismayed to find the whole court 
dressed in mourning. 

Two years later Charles IX died and was succeeded by his brother 
Henry III (1574-1589). Though the Protestants had lost many leaders 
by the massacre, new ones arose, more bitter than their predecessors, 
and their cause was aided by the revulsion of decent persons through¬ 
out France. To offset this Protestant revival, the Catholics organized 
the Holy League (1576)—a body of fanatics who used the most dema¬ 
gogic methods to whip up enthusiasm for their cause and who pres¬ 
ently enlisted the aid of Philip 11. The civil wars resumed, with 
various interruptions, until the eighth of the series began in 1584. 
This war is known as the War of the Three Henrys—Henrv’ HI against 
both Henry of Guise (son of the murdered duke) and Henry ol 
Bourlx>n. and the two latter against each other. As it was evident by 
this time that Henry HI would leave no sons, the leaders of the Holy 
League decided that Henry of Bourbon must be replaced as heir to 
the French throne by his Catholic uncle, the cardinal of Bourbon. 
They also decided to dethrone Henry HI immediately with the aid 
of Philip 11. Henry' HI struck back at once, however, by procuring 
the assassination of the younger duke of Guise and his brother, the 
cardinal of Guise (December, 1588), Terrified by the subsequent 
fiuy of the Holy League, the king fled to the Bourbon camp at St. 
Cloud near Paris. Here he was tracketl down and murdered by a 
crazed monk named Jacques Clement (July 31, 1589). 
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The death of Henry III left the Protestant leader, Henry of Bour¬ 
bon, as the lawful king of France. He \vas hailed with delight by 
the Protestants, of course, and was accepted by the great majority 
of the Politiques. But the Holv League rebelled and proclaimed the 
cardinal of Bourbon king as Charles X. Early in 1590 its forces were 
defeated at Ury by Henn.’ of Bourlx)n—now Henry IV' (1589-1610). 
Henry then besieged Paris, but when the city was reduced to the 
direst circumstances, and kept from surrender only by the fanaticism 
of the League. Spanish troops from the Netherlands drove the king 
away, Paris was savetl for a moment, but Henry soon renewed the 
siege. Impressed by the courageous resistance of the city, however, 
he presently decided to reduce opposition by other methods. He 
solemnly abjured Protestantism and entered the Catholic Church, 
remarking that Paris was well worth a Mass (159^3). When he had 
thus cut the ground from under the League, all but a few extremists 
accepted him as king. 

Five years later Henry IV' issued the Edict of Nantes, thereby eas¬ 
ing religious controversy in France. This edict granted equal cisil 
rights to Protestants and Catholics, it permitted Protestants to worship 
privately anywhere and publicly in about three thousand enumerated 
castles and txvo hundred enumerdted towms—but not in Paris or at 
court—and it guaranteed the safety of Protestants by allowing them 
to hold and govern several fortified cities. In its essentials it remaine<l 
in force for more than eighty years, but it was a compromise measure, 
based on necessity, rather than an expression of belief in religious 
freedom. 

In his later years Henry IV' became one of the most popular kings 
that France ever had. He w'ent to work with great energy to repair 
the ravages WTOught by thirty years of intermittent civil war, and 
he made great progress before his death in 1610—at the hands of an 
assassin who believetl that the king's conversion had not been sincere. 
The coming of the Bourbon dynasty ushered in a new period, both 
in French and in European history. VV'ars were still to be fought 
over religion, but other forces had by now become the decisive ones 
in European politics. The Politiques controlled France and, before 
long, men holding similar opinions established their ascendancy in the 
other countries of Europe as well. 
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THE END OF AN ERA 

POLITICAL TURMOIL IN EUROPE— 
THE INTELLECTUAL REVOLUTION 
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41 POLITICAL TURMOIL 


Spain had unquestionably been the leading European 
power in the days of Charles V and Philip II, surpassing all others 
in economic and in militaiy strength. In the seventeenth century, how¬ 
ever, she lost this primacy, uith economic leadership passing to 
Holland and military leadership falling to France. Before the end of 
the century Spain had dropped to the rank of a second-rate power, 
and there she has remained ever since. Portugal regained her inde¬ 
pendence from Spain (1640), but the Dutch had by this time seized 
the best parts of her colonial empire in the East Indies, and she 
quickly became a negligible factor in European politics. 

Many forces contributed to Spains spectacular decline. Some were 
political, others were economic, or social, or even religious. During 
the seventeenth centuiy three incompetent kings ruled Spain, one 
after another: Philip HI (1598-1621), Philip IV (1621-1665), and 
Charles II (1665-1700). The first lacked ability and was badly 
trained; the second was dissolute and uninterested in affairs of state; 
and the third was so diseased, both physically and mentally, that he 
could make no serious effort. Government therefore fell to favorites 
interested primarily in advancing their own fortunes. Such rulers 
would be a disaster for any country, but they were doubly unfortunate 
for an autocratic and mercantilistic state accustomed to the strong 
I>ersonaI rule of Philip II. The Spanish government, as he had organ¬ 
ized it, simply could not function efficiently without a strong king on 
the throne. Moreover, these three weaklings were so deeply impressed 
by the militaiy- prowess of their predecessors that they made frantic 
efforts to perpetuate this glory by winning new wars. The Spanish 
army was still a formidable instrument of war, and it won spectacular 
victories for Philip IV, but its cost of upkeep was so great that, 
whether it won or lost the wars, it brought ruin to Spain. 
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The economic histor>' of Spain in the se%’enteenth century was even 
more tragic. In many ways the .American gold proved a curse rather 
than a blessing. The Spanish government came to depend upon this 
unearned income, and when the influx of gold fell off rapidly in the 
early years of the seventeenth century, the government could no longer 
balance its budget. Rich nobles and churchmen managed to avoid 
paying taxes, and others had little with which to pay. Moreover, Spain 
had 1^ in the price revolution of the preceding century, and while 
wages never kept up with prices, they were appreciably higher in 
Spain than elsewhere in Europe—in gold, that is, not in purchasing 
power. Spaniards therefore found it cheaper to import manufactured 
goods from abroad than to produce them at home, and Spanish in¬ 
dustry lagged far behind that of other countries. When the govern¬ 
ment ordered the e.xpulsion of the Mori.scos (1609), who were the 
most skillful and industrious workers in Spain, it compounded bigotrx' 
with folly. Only about 100.000 persons were actually driven from 
their homes, but if the decree had been better enforced, the results 
would have been even more disastrous. The church, whose charities 
continuously supported huge numbers of persons in idleness, brought 
further economic misfortunes. In fact, it seemed that everybody in 
Spain, from the lowliest beggar to the lordliest grandee, had come to 
belies'e that work was beneath his dignitx’ and that someone else owed 
him a living in the style to which he aspired. Spain began devouring 
her accumulaterl capital at a furious rate, and before the end of the 
centurx’ she was bankrupt. Her rudimentary industry withered away, 
her agriculture sufferetl from ignorance and neglect, her cities shrank, 
an<l her population declined by about 25 percent in a hundred years. 

THE THIRTY YEARS' WAR 

While the Spanish Hapshurgs were thus feebly presiding over their 
countiy-’s decline, their Austrian cousins were suffering catastrophes 
almost as great. In fact, central Europe’s decline Ijcgan more than 
half a century before that of Spain, and in large measure it was caused 
by Spain’s brief day of glory. The commercial revolution and the new 
trade routes robbecl the German cities of their prosperity, and central 
Europe reverted to an agrarian economy, with feudal princes defying 
the emperor and preventing the formation of a strong national state. 
*1110 Wars of Religion and attacks by the Turks added further to the 
confusion, and the second half of the sixteenth century became a 
tragic period in German history. 
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Toward the end of the century-, however, conditions improved Rallgloui 
somewhat. The Turkish peril declined, partly because the Turks were tonirovny 
occupied with w-ars against Persia, partly because of incompetent r«vJv#d 
sultans. .\t the same time economic readjustment in Germany ended 
the w’orst phases of the depression. Men then found the energy to 
quarrel over religion once more, and leaders of every- faction or sect 
began to attribute the sad state of the land to their religious rivals. 

The Calvinists and the Catholics w-ere especially aggressive. The 
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former had not been numerous in Germany at the time of the Treaty 
of Augsburg (1555) and had therefore not been granted the same 
liberties as Lutherans. They had since made great progress, however, 
t'specially in the Palatinate and the Rhineland, and they now de¬ 
manded equality. The Catholics, on the otlier hand, being inspired by 
the successes of the Counter-Reformation, hoped to gain all central 
Europe, or at least Hungary and Bohemia. To ward off this danger 
Frederick IV, elector of the Palatinate, a Calvinist and son-in-law of 
James I of England, organized the Protestant Union (1608). A year 
later the Catholics, led by Ma.\imilian of Bavaria, replied with the 
Catholic League, and before ten years had passed, all Germany was 
engulfed in the religious and political dishu-bances that are now 
known as the Thirty Years’ War. 

This war, being in realitv' a series of wars, is ordinarily divided into 
four parts, the first of which is the Bohemian periotl (1618-1625). 
Since 1547 the kingship of Bohemia had been hereditary in the 
Hapsburg family, whose leaders were constantly augmenting their 
power at the expense of the local nobility. The country was about 
90 percent Protestant in 1600, but it was divided between Lutherans. 
Calvinists, and “Utraquists" or followers of John IIuss, and as late as 
1609 an imperial erlict had grantetl them a high degree of religious 
liberty. Three years later, however, a new emperor (Matthias. 1612- 
1619) mountt'd the throne. Not only did he restrict this new lil>erty 
but, being childless, he nametl as his successor his cousin Ferdinand, 
who was an ardent Catholic trained by the Jesuits and sympathetic 
with the Catholic League. The Bohemian nobility then made ready 
to resist this unwelcome ruler. 

When Matthias closed a Utraquist church, a group of Bohemian 
nobles protested and, after various altercations, pitched two imperial 
agents from a window (1618). This “Defenestration of Prague 
{fenestra is the Latin word for “window") precipitated armed 
hostilities. When Matthias died a year later, the Bohemians declared 
Ferdinand deposed, and accepted Fretlerick V of the Palatinate, head 
of the Protestant Union, as their king. His reign was short, for in 1620 
he was defeated by the imperial armies in Bohemia, and his lands in 
the Palatinate were overrun by Spanish soldiers from the neighfjor- 
ing Netherlands. Frederick fled to Holland, and his Bohemian fol¬ 
lowers were granted an option between massacre, exile, and con¬ 
version. Bohemia was quickly remade into a Catholic country, 
though her conversion entailed a reduction of her population from 
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almost six million to barely one million, and the surs'ivors usually were 
not verv enthusiastic Catholics. In fact, it might be said that 
Bohemia’s misfortunes in the seventeenth century were merely a 
dress rehearsal for those that befell her in the twentieth, when politi¬ 
cal or economic catchwords were substitute<l for the religious shib¬ 
boleths that were popular in the Heformation periotl. At the same 
time, half the Palatinate was awarded to Maximilian of Bavaria, 
leader of the C^atholic League, and a large part of its Cahinist popu¬ 
lation was converted to Catholicism by somewhat milder methotls. 

Hungarians and a few Protestant princes in Germany had joined 
the Bohemians, but Fretlerick had not received the support he 
expected. His defeat frightened many Protestants, howexer, and in 
1625 hostilities were resumed under the leadership of King Christian 
IV of Denmark, who was a Lutheran and, as duke of Holstein, a 
prince of the Holv Roman Empire. The Emperor Ferdinand had by 
this time discoxered an able general in .\lbrecht x’on Wallenstein 
(1583-1634). Though a Bohemian bom to a Utraquist family, 
Wallenstein had been educated a Catholic and had later been 
alloxv'ed to huv huge confiscated estates in his native land at nominal 
prices, lit* noxv organized a mercenary army xvhich livetl largely off 
the lanxl. and xvhich was the most terrible, as xx-ell as the most 
efficient, that Eumpe had yet seen. He easily defeated Christian and 
occupied considerable areas in north Germany. The Danish period of 
the xvar came to an end in 1629. but Wallenstein continuetl to ravage 
Protestants and C:atholics alike, partly to support his army, partly 
because his soaring ambition caused him to dream of a croxxii. In 
1630, therefore, the emperor dismissed Wallenstein and most of his 
army. 

.Almost at once war xx’as renexvetl by the interx-ention of Gustavus 
.Adolphus (1594-1632), who for several years had been building an 
empire for his native Sxx-eden (see page 769). Early in 1631 the 
imperial armies captured and destroyed the rich and imporLmt city 
of Magdeburg. Tbe accompanying massacre of about txventy thou¬ 
sand persons caused most Protestant states to enter the war, even 
though they distrusted Gustaxiis’s ambitions. W'ithin a year the 
Sxvedes had driven the imperial forces from northern Germany, oc- 
cupii’d parts of southern Germany (including .Augsburg and Munich), 
and forced Ferdinand to recall W'allenstein. .After a year of maneuver¬ 
ing. the txvo great generals met at Liitzen, in Saxony, near the end 
of 1632. The Sxvedes xvon the battle, but Gustax-us .Adolphus was 
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killed. The war continued, with the northern armies led by CustaNUs's 
chancellor, .\.xel Oxenstienia (1583-1654). Wallenstein then resumed 
his plots and was again dismissed early in 1634. \ few w'eeks later he 
was assassinated. The emperor probably had not planned the murder, 
but he richly rexvarded the assassins. 

The fourth, or French, period of the war began in 1635 and lasted 
until 1648. The French minister. Cardinal Richelieu (see page 773), 
was anxious to prevent the creation of a strong Hapsburg monarchy in 
Germany, such as seemed likely after the death of Custax us Adolphus. 
He therefore encouraged Oxenstiema with both money and troops. 
At the same time the Spanish Hapsburgs. aiding their .Austrian 
cousins, invaded France from Belgium. The great Hapsburg empire 
of Charles \’ seemed to be rising from the dead. The war thus lost 
most of its religious character and became part of a general European 
struggle for political power, but It lost none of its ferocity thereby. 
In fact, some of the most terrible events in this war, so full of 
atrocities, occurred during its closing years. .\t last, however, a 
series of tn*aties drawn up in Westphalia ended the war (1648). 

By these treaties Swctlen was allowed to annex a large part of 
Pomerania, in northeastern Germany, as well as Bremen at the mouth 
of the Elbe; France* got mo.st of .Msace; and a few north German 
states, notably Branelenburg, increased their territories. The dream of 
a united Ciermany was thus definitely destroved. The territory known 
as Germany was dixided intr) more than three hundred states, all 
virtually independent, though some of them xvere little more than 
large farms. Calx inism xvas ac*cordetl the same liberty as Lutheran- 
ism-that is to say, princes could choose Calvinism if they xvished, but 
subjects xx'ere alloxx’ed no freedom of choice. In various German states 
that had Iwx-ome Catholic during the war (but not in Bohemia or 
Austria), Protestant communities xvere allowed to continue their 
form of xx'orship. Though the Dutch had not participated in the 
German xvar directly, they had been at war xvith Spain and had 
subsidi;£ed the Sxvedes. Their C'omplete independence xvas formallx* 
recognized by treaty in 1648, as was that of Switzerlantl. xvhich had 
remained neutral. 


Tho ruin The Thirty Years’ War was one of the greatest disasters that ever 

of Gormany befell Germany. Her economic life had been declining for many yean, 
but her lossi's in war surpassed those in trade. For many yi^ars armies 
marched hack and forth ox'er the land, plundering and destroying as 
they went. Gennany xvas reduced to the status of a poor agri<mltural 
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country. It has been estimated that her population was reduced by at 
least one-third between 1618 and 1648, and a hundred years were to 
pass before her people were again able to play an important part in 
European politics or to make contributions to European civilization. 

.■Vnd finally, it may be pointed out that the Treaties of Westphalia 
mark a dec-isive turning point in the history of the papacy. The pope 
sent a nuncio (or ambassador) to the peace conference, but the poor 
man was received coldly, he was not informed as to what was going 
on, and he was not asked or even allowed to sign the treaties. Both 
Catholics and Protestants ignored the pope and his agents, to whom 
they conc-eded no rights whatsoever in secular matters. The medieval 
dream of a universal papal state thus petered out in the events of 
1648. 

Sweden as a World Power 

When Custavus Adolphus invaded Germany in 1630, Sweden for 
the first time took an active part in the high politics of western 
Europe. In the late Middle Ages Denmark. Norway, and Sweden had 
been in active rivalry with the Hanseatic League and. after several 
wars, they were united under Margaret of Denmark in 1388. The re¬ 
sulting "Union of Kalmar” was a personal union only, with each 
kingdom retaining its own instituHons and liberties, yet it endured 
for upward of a centuiy. The winds of nationalism reached even 
Sw'eden, howeser; a nobleman named Custavus \’iisa led a successful 
national revolt; and in 1523 he became king of Sweden, .\fter his 
death in 1560 his three sons ruled in turn, and the hist of the three 
was succe^ed by the old king’s grandson, Custavus .Adolphus (1611- 
1032), 

From the early days of the kingdom religion and foreign policy 
had Ixvn closi*ly entwined in Sweden. Ciistasiis 1 had been aided in 
his rebellion by Protestant Germans from Liilxxrk, and in his earlv 
years as king he embraced Protestantism, secularized church lands, 
and established the Lutheran Church. When he threw off this German 
protection, he found himself threatened by two powerful Slavic states 
to the east, Russia and Poland. .As Finland w'as then a part of Sweden 
—it had been conqueretl and converted by militant Sw’cdish mis¬ 
sionaries in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries—and as this provint'e 
liordered on Russia. Custas us preferred to ally himself with the Poles. 
The king's second son. John, was therefore married to a Polish 
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princess, an ardent Catholic who brought up her son in that faith. 
The Counter-Reformation being at high tide, the Poles made 
vigorous though unsuccessful efforts to convert the Swedish king. 
Upon John’s death in 1592, however, the throne descended to his 
CathoUc son Sigismund (also king of Poland, 1587-1632), who was 
anxious to force his Swedish subjects into his church. During the 
ensuing civil war Sigismund was driven out by his uncle, Charles IX 
(1599-1611), who dispossessed and exiled all Catholics from Sweden. 

Custavus Adolphus came to the throne in 1611, being then not 
(juite seventeen years old but having an excellent humanistic educa¬ 
tion and ha\ing already been entrusted by his father with important 
political tasks. He therefore continued the family policies. Sigismund, 
during his brief reign, had conquered Estonia for Sweden (1595), 



GUSTAVUS AOOIPHUS. (Cul*^} 
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and Charles had eagerly continued the war, profiting by Russia’s 
severe "time of troubles." Six years after coming to the throne, 
Custavus .\doIphus signed a peace treaty’ which shut Russia from the 
Gulf of Finland and the Baltic Sea (1617). The whole decade of the 
1620’s was then spent in a moderately successful war against Poland, 
whose mler (Sigismund) still claimed to be the lawful king of 
Sweden. During these campaigns Custav-us .\dolphus learned the art 
of war and showetl himself to be a military genius. He also became a 
professional champion of Protestantism. .\ deeply religious man him¬ 
self, he was able to inspire his troops with the same enthusiasm, and 
they ordinarily marched into battle singing Lutheran hymns. 

When it seemed that the armies of the Holy Roman Emperor were 
about to conquer northern Germany and the southern shores of the 
Baltic Sea, Custavus .Adolphus could not remain neutral. He shared 
the family ambition to make the Baltic into a Swerlish lake, and 
perhaps he was already dreaming of a huge Protestant empire, center¬ 
ing in Swetlen but including most of Germany as well. He could 
always lead Catholic Germans to Protestantism by the methods which 
the emperor was then using to make Catholics in Bohemia and the 
Palatinate. His untimely death at Liitzen in 1632 ended such dreams, 
but Oxenstiema did not make peace until 1648. He then got very little 
for Sweden’s victories, not even the whole shore of the Baltic. 

.\o account of Swetlen’s brief day as a world power is complete 
without passing mention of Custavus .Adolphus’s brilliant daughter, 
the famous Queen Christina. Bom in 1626 and inheriting the throne 
at the age of five, she began her active rule in 1644. She early showed 
her intellectual superioritv and her great force of character, and she 
began quarreling with Oxenstiema almost as soon as she became 
queen. Seeing the usele.ssness of the war, she vvishetl to make peace 
at once, to devote the next few years to creating a new aristocracy, 
loyal to herself, and to building up the country for another try at 
greatness. Her dreams of grandeur exceeded even those of her father, 
and she pursued them with the same high intelligence. But her task 
was an impossible one. Sweden simply ditl not possess the necessary' 
resources, either material or human. .As C.hristina gradually learned 
this bitter truth, she began quarreling with everylxidy. She gave 
herself over for a time to revelry’ and dissipation, she openly expressed 
contempt for her small and backward country, and in 1654 she left 
Sweden after formally abdicating. Soon thereafter she enteretl the 
('atholic Church and w’ent to Rome, where she passed the remainder 
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of her life. Here she set herself up as a patron of the arts and 
sciences, lived in a splended palazzo (now the property of the Italian 
Academy of Sciences, used to hou.se its library and a national art 
gallery), gave political ad\ice to several successive popes, and some¬ 
times embarrassed them greatly by her flighty escapades. .After her 
death in 1689 her coffin was placed among those of the popes in the 
crypt of St. Peter's, and her statue is still displayed in the church 
itself. \o other woman in history has been honored with this ciypt as 
her final resting place. 

FRANCE UNDER RICHELIEU AND MAZARIN 

After the Edict of Nantes had calmed the religious quarrels of 
France for a time, and the powerful nobility had been momentarily 
quieted, Henry IV’ turned bis attention to restoring the nation’s eco¬ 
nomic strength and prosperity. He made great progress in healing the 
wounds caused by the Wars of Religion, but when he was assassinated 
(1610), it seemed likely that renewed warfare would destroy all that 
had been accomplisbed. As Henry’s son and heir, Louis XHl (1610- 
1648), was not yet nine years old, a regent became necessary, and the 
position fell to his mother, Marie de M^dicis (1573-1642). Descended 
from the famous Florentine banking family, .Marie was an inordi¬ 
nately ambitious but not an able ruler, and she soon fell under the 
influence of favorites, chief of whom were an Italian adventurer 
(Concini) and his wife. 

Marie’s lasish expenditures quickly dissipated the financial rcserses 
that Henry had laboriously built up, and in 1614 she was forced to 
summon the estates-general and beg for irroney. Had the leaders 
of the estates been able and willing to work together, France might 
then have achieved a parliamentary government, but they merely 
quarreled with each other, and after three weeks Marie sent them 
home. Not until the fateful year 1789 did the estates-general meet 
again. In 1617 the young king performe<l the one royal deed of his 
life by asserting himself enough to have Concini assassinated and his 
wife exwuted for sorcery. But Marie continued to solve her most 
difficult problems simply by buying off the nobility with pensions 
anti honors. France might have quickly drifted into anarchy once 
more had not Richelieu taken over the government. 

.Armand de Richelieu (1.58S-1642) was a member of the French 
nobility. He became bishop at the age of twent\'-one, and in 1614 he 
w'as a member of the estates-general. As orator of the First Estate 
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(the clergy) he attracted the favorable attention of Marie de M^icis. 
who took him into her ser% ice and presently had him named cardinal. 
By 1624 Richelieu was in complete control of the French gos cmment, 
and until his death in 1642 he not only govemetl France but also 
playctl a leading role in European diplomacy. 

Less than six months after Richelieu’s death. Louis .\I1I followed 
him to the grave and was succeeded by his four-year-old son. Louis 
.\IV (1643-1715). ,\gain a regency became neeessary, and again 
the post fell to the queen-mother, Anne of .\ustria (1601-1666), a 
daughter of Philip III of Spain. In this case too the actual government 
of France fell to a churchman. Cardinal Mazurin (1602-1661). Boni 
in .southern Italy, Ciulio Mazarini had studied at Rome and in Spain, 
after which he entererl the diplomatic service of the pope. Attracting 
the attention of Richelieu, he lH*came a naturalized Frenchman with 
a French name—though he never spoke French well—and attached 
himself to the great cardinal. Upon Richelieu’s death he became 
prime minister and. continuing the master’s policies, governed France 
until his death in 1661. It thus came about that for almost fortv years 
France w'as ruled by two cardinals. It was a crucial and e.xciting 
period in French historx', best known to many readers perhaps from 
.■Mexandre Dumas's famous novels. The Three Mmketeers and its 
sequel, Tiventy Years After. 

Richelieu and Mazuirin revivetl and continual the political policies 
favort*d by Henrx' IV and the Politiques during the last vears of the 
Wars of Religion. Though both were cardinals in the Roman Church, 
neither w’as a religious bigot, and each regarded religion chiefly fnim 
the political point of view. They were interested primarily in strength¬ 
ening the central authoritx’ in France and in giving France a .secure 
position in Europe. The first of thi-se tasks required them to retliice 
the political powe.’ of the Prote.stants and the nobilitv while the 
secontl made necessary the defeat of the Ilapsbiirgs in .\ustria and 
Spain. 

The Edict of Nantes had left the French Protestants in control of 
a large number of fortified cities, the most important of which was 
La Rochelle. Richelieu disapprovetl of this situation, which might 
enable a religious sect to defy the royal government, and which thus 
virtually gave it the status of a state within the state. He therefore took 
advantage of various disturbances during the 1620’s to deprive the 
Protestants of these special privileges. The Protestants fought back, 
and Richelieu was com|H*lled to besiege La Rochelle for fourteen 
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months before it surrendered (1628). Thereafter Protestants had no 
power to defy the king, but they lost no other liberties. 

Richelieu next undertook to reduce the powers of the French 
nobility by quietly replacing them in the go\emment with officials, 
drawn from the middle classes, who were loyal to himself and to the 
crown. Thus the task of governing the provinces was gradually taken 
from the aristocratic governors and given to new officials called “in- 
tendants." Richelieu continued to appoint nobles as governors, and 
to pay them handsomely, but they had little to do. and usually they 
were quite pleased to have the intendants do their work for them. 
But sometimes nobles conspired against Richelieu. He therefore em¬ 
ployed spies to ferret out their conspiracies, and until the last year 
of his life none reached serious proportions. 

Under Nfazarin the nobility grew more restless, partly because 
their oppressor was not even a real Frenchman. The Thirty Years’ 
War was then entering its final phases, with active French intersen- 
tion in Germany and with Spanish troops invading France from the 
Netherlands. The devastations of war, along with high ta.xes, brought 
suffering to every class of society but especially to the peasants. .Yt 
just this time. too. there were serious revolts in other parts of Europe, 
in Catalonia, in Naples, and above all in England, with much loose 
talk about lilxjrtv. Excited Frenchmen took to rioting in Paris during 
the summer of 1648, and disturbances occurred again in Imth Paris 
and the provinces on several occasions during the next five years. 
Agitators directesl their cries against Mazarin in particular, but a few 
leaders talked of parliamentary government somewhat along English 
lines, saying that taxes should be levied by a parliament and urging 
the right of habeas corpus. For a moment the situation was so pre¬ 
carious that young Louis XIV took refuge at nearby St.-Cermain 
while Mazarin fled almost to the German border. The rioters were 
soon repressed, however, and Nfazarin spent his last years in relatixe 
peace. In retrospect the French called these disturbances the “Fronde” 
—apparently taking the name from a game playnl by children in the 
streets of Paris. In fact, the results of the Fronde were not much 
greater than those of a child's game of marbles. It was merely the 
last futile effort of the old nobility of France to a.ssert their libertu^s 
against the crown. 

Tlic foreign polics’ of Richelieu and Nfazarin followed the general 
pattern established by Henry IV, who was inspired by the spirit of 
the Politiques. Disregarding religious differences and alignments, he 
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had sought to give France a strong position in Europe by reducing 
the power of the Hapsburgs, who then menaced France from three 
directions—from the PvTenees, from the Spanish Netherlands, and 
from Franche-Comte. Marie de Medicis reversetl this policy, becom¬ 
ing pro-Spanish and many ing her son. Louis XIM, to Anne of Austria, 
daughter of the Spanish king, Richelieu, on the other hand, resumed 
Henry'S anti-Hapsburg policy, gave financial support to the German 
Protestants and Custaxiis .\dolphus, and later sent troops to dex'astate 
the Rhineland. The Peace of Westphalia (1648) ended the fighting 
in Germany’, with most of .Alsace and parts of Lorraine going to 
France, but the war with Spain continued until the Peace of the 
Pyrenees in 1659. France also acquired Roussillon on the Spanish 
frontier, as well as Artois and other districts at the expense of the 
Spanish Netherlands. Ma/arin also arranged for the marriage of 
Maria Theresa, daughter of Philip I\', to the young Louis XIV. This 
time the marriage was a symbol of French victory. France was then 
ready for the glamorous reign of Louis Xl\’, which w’as the culmina¬ 
tion of one period in history and the Ix^ginning of another. It will be 
described in a later chapter. 

Frenchmen had taken little part in the great e.xplorations of the 
sixteenth century'. Breton fishennen probablv ojieratetl in waters not 
far from Newfoundland, and Francis I sent Jactpies Cartier on three 
ex|)editious (1535—1541) to explore the St. Lawrence. Cartier reached 
the site of Montreal, but he failwl in his half-hearttxl attempts to 
found a colony there, aiul for many years the French did nothing more 
to establish themselves in Canada. Efforts at colonization in Florida 
in the 1.560 s provetl ec|ually unsuccessful. Henry IV revived interest 
in Canada, liow'ever, and sent out several explorers, chief of whom 
was Samuel de Champlain (1567-1635), who explored .Acadia (now 
Nova Scotia), fouiidetl QuelK*c (1608), and discovered the lake that 
still bears his name. Explorations were continued under Richelieu, 
w’ho organize<l a company, known as "The Hundred Associates," to 
develop New France—as Canada was then called (1627). Missionaries 
and fur traders came to Canada, but only a few French farmers set¬ 
tled there. Montreal was founded in 1642. but in 1660 the total white 
population of Canada niimlxTed less than three thousand, .\e\erthe- 
less, French explorers had by this time mapped the St. Lawrence and 
the Great Lakes to the western tip of Lake Superior, and other 
Frenchmen had seized and colonized several islands in the West 
Indies, notably .Martinique and Guadeloupe. 
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With the death of Queen Elizabeth in 1603. the reign of the Tudor 
d)’nasty in England reached its end. In accordance with her last 
wish. Elizabeth’s distant kinsman. James \'I of Scotland, was immedi¬ 
ately proclaimed King as James 1 of England (1603-1625). The son 
of Maiy Queen of Scots and her second husband. Heniy' Stuart (Lord 
Damley), James founded the Stuart dynasty, whose six members were 
kings or cpieens of England and Scotland until 1714. .\s soon as he 
came to the throne of England. James proposed a union of the two 
kingdoms, and when the English parliament refused its con.sent. he 
ruletl the two states sc*{)arately but simultaneously. Only under Queen 
.\nne. the last of the Stuarts, was this personal union superseded by a 
formal union of England and Scotland as the "Kingdom of Great 
Britain” (1707). 

When his mother, Mar\’ Queen of Scots, was forced to abdicate in 
1567 (see page 754) James inherited the throne of Scotland at the 
age of thirteen months, and the kingdom was gosenied by regents 
while he was being educated by Presbyterian tutors. In 1583 James 
began to rule in his own name, and he therefore had twenty years of 
political experience before mounting the English throne. During 
these years he retluced the factious Scottish nobilitx' t<i obedience, 
established a centralized monarchy of the type then favored in other 
countries, and de\cloped extreme views regarding royal power. Not 
content with regal honors, Jami*s also sought literaiy laurels by pub¬ 
lishing many dull and {X'dantic writings. Often these* works dealt ssith 
political theoiy, but in his Counterblaste to Tobacco (1604) the king 
vigorously denounced the practice of smoking, then rec-ently intro¬ 
duced from America. 

Though physically weak and ill-favoreil. James was of strong miiul 
and well educnttc'd. but obstinate and bigoted, tricky and unreliable. 
Perhaps Henry IV of France was not far wrong in pronouncing him 
“the wisest fool in Christendom." His early education, coupled with 
an idealized siew of his mother's troubles, had given Jamt*s a strong 
distaste for Presbyterianism. On an important occasion he declared 
that a presbvtery agrees with monarchy no more than the devil agrees 
with Cod, to which he appended the further remark, "no bishop, no 
king." His insistence upon royal absolutism in both church and state 
made James a leading proponent of the doctrine of the divine right 
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of kings, which taught that all power descends from God, through 
the king, to his bishops and other agents, who in turn nde the people. 
WTren Scottish Presb\ierians and English Puritans criticized these 
views. James threatened to “harrie them out of the land, or else do 
worse.” 

As soon as James became king of England he learned that he had 
inherited countless problems which Elizalieth had been unable to 
solve, but which had not become acute in her day because of her 
personal popularity’. James had no such popularity to smooth his way, 
and his problems were more difficult. First of all, there was the matter 
of taxation and government finance. Rising prices and expanding roval 
government voraciously devourerl the revenues of the state, and 
James’s political theories caused him to desire a secure income, inde¬ 
pendent of parliament. Parliametitary leaders, on the other hand, were 
prepared to use the “power of the purse” (the right to levy taxes) 
as a means of keeping the king in line. .\t the same time laxvyers such 
as Sir Edward Coke (1552-1634) were attacking James’s theory' of 
royal absolutism, arguing that even the king was subject to the law of 
the land, and appealing to such reveretl and ancient documents as 
Magna Carta to prove their ]X)int. 

Secondly, James faced grave difficulties regarding religion. Early 
in his reign he banished the Jesuits aiul seminary priests, .some of 
whom were still active in England. In retaliation, a certain Guv 
Fawkes attempterl to blow up both king and parliament with kegs 
of gunpow’der concealed in the parliament building: his plot was 
discoverer! in the nick of time, and for centuries thereafter “Guy 
Fawkes Day” (Noveml)er 5) was celebrated in England yvith bonfires 
and displays of fireworks. More im]xirtant were the Puritans, who 
yvished to “purify” the .\nglican Church by making ritual simpler, 
curtailing the power of the bishops, and introducing Zwinglian or 
Cahinistic theology. At a conference held early in 1604 the Puritans 
expressed their views, but their only gain was the appointment of 
the committee that eventually published the .■Vuthorized. or King 
James. Version of the Bible (1611). Discontent continiml among the 
Puritans, and in the next reign it broke into open rebellion. 

Foreign affairs were equally troublesome. .\s James was sincerely 
enamored of peace—for financial reasons, if no others—he quickly 
concludetl the war with Spain that had been dragging on ever since 
the Armada. He further appeased Spain by repeated and long-con¬ 
tinued negotiations (which came to nothing) for the marriage of his 
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son and heir, Charles, to a daughter of Philip III, and by the execution 
of the famous courtier and adventurer, Sir Walter Raleigh, for his 
piratical attacks upon Spanish towns in the New World (1618). The 
Thirty Years’ War caused James to reverse this pro-Spanish policy. His 
wife was the sister of Christian IV of Denmark, and his daughter the 
wife of Frederick V of the Palatinate, which associated James closely 
with the Protestant cause in Germany. M times he granted his rela¬ 
tives large financial subsidies which he could ill afford, but there was 
no armed intervention until the last year of his reign. James then 
sent a few troops to the Palatinate, thus resuming the w’ar with Spain, 
but the English only suffered defeats (1624). In that same year Riche¬ 
lieu won one of his early diplomatic triumphs by negotiating a treats’ 
with England under which Henrietta .Maria, sister of Louis .Xlll. was 
to marry Charles, heir to the English throne, thereby attaching Eng¬ 
land more firmly to the anti-Hapsburg faction in European politics. 

In spite of James s difficulties with political and religious leaders, 
his reign was a period of high economic prosperits’ in England. The 
end of the long war with Spain brought a revival of trade that lasted 
until the Thirty ^ears M'ar again disturlied the economic life of 
all Europe. The English East India Company, founded in 16tX). began 
to pay fabulous dividends, and other companies engaged in foreign 
trade prospered correspondingly. It was at this time, too, that the 
first English colonies were planted in America. Though Sir Walter 
Raleigh had attempted to colonize Virginia in the days of Elizabeth, 
the English met with no success until the founding of Jamestowii 
(1607) and Plymouth (1620). Other colonies follow’ed soon, but 
English colonization was not important until the second half of the 
century. 

James was succeeded by his son, Charles I (162.5-1649), who was 
twenU’-four years old when he ascended the throne. The English had 
always regarded James as a Scot and a foreigner, but they accepted 
his son as a true Englishman. The French marriage was unpopular, 
however, and Charles was forced to prove his loyalty to the Protestant 
cause by sending ships and troops in a vain effort to save l..a Rochelle 
from Richelieu. England thus found herself entangled in costly and 
inglorious wars with both Spain and France, and not until 1630 could 
Charles restore peace. Meantime C’hailes’s first three parliaments 
(1625, 1626, 1628-1629) had shown every intention of continuing 
their old quarrel with the crowm. The king then tried to govern w’ith- 
out parliament, as Richelieu and others were doing on the Continent, 
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and for eleven years no new parbament was summoned. During these 
years Charles raised money by expedients which were highly unpopu¬ 
lar though technically legal. The goven>mcnt managed to scrape 
along ill time of peace, but in 1640 a rebellion in Scotland forced 
the king to summon parliament and sue for funds. 

In spite of his Catholic xvife, Charles remained an AngUcan in 
rehgion, though favoring the “High Church" faction, which ap¬ 
proached closest to Roman Cathobcism in theology and ritual. His 
chief adviser in religious matters was \\'ilbam Laud, archbishop of 
Canterbury (1633-1645), who shared the king’s High-Church pro- 
cbvities and did what he could to suppress Puritanism and Presby¬ 
terianism in England and Scotbnd respectively. Unfortunately for 
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him, however. Laud was so tactless, and at times so brutal, that he 
quickly alienated many of the king’s loyal friends. In 1637 Charles 
ordered the Scottish Church to use a prayer book and form of w'orship 
similar to those used in England, and thus provoked rebellion. .\ year 
later the Scottish “Covenanters” drew up the "National Covenant" by 
which they leagued together to defend their religion. little later 
these Covenanters gave the Scottish “Kirk"—the Established Church 
of Scotland—a definitely Presbyterian form of worship and govern¬ 
ment. Charles attempted to cancel these reforms, thereby precipitating 
a rebellion. He marched against the rebels, but he lacked the financial 
means to provide adequate troops, and after briefly invading Scotland 
he was forced to retreat and make peace on their terms (1639). 

Charles saw no way to escape from his sorry plight except by 
begging aid of parliament. Writs were sent out ordering elections, and 
the so-called “Short Parliament” met for three weeks in April, 1640. 
When its members refused all aid until after the reform of abuses, 
Charles sent them home. Collecting what troops he could, he invaded 
Scotland once more, and for a second time he was expelled in most 
unkingly fashion. The Scots then occupied large areas in northern 
England and were preparing to march on London when the king 
lx)ught them off with renewed concessions and the promise of a large 
indemnity. As they refused to accept any treaty not ratified by parlia¬ 
ment, and insisted upon immediate payment of the indemnitv’, 
Charles was forced to summon a new parliament. Tlie “Long Parlia¬ 
ment" met in November, 1640, and not until twenty years later was 
it dissolved. 

Civil War 

When the Long Parliament assembled late in 1640, its members 
were almost unanimous in demanding the end of personal and arbi¬ 
trary rule such as Charles had c-onductetl during the past eleven years. 
One of its first acts was to order the arrest of Charles's chief adviser, 
Lord Strafford, w'ho was accused of treason. When this charge could 
not Im? substantiated, he was condemned under a hill of attainder— 
that is, a .special act of parliament ordered his execution. Charles 
cravenly consented, and Strafford was beheaded (1641). .Archbishop 
I.aud was arrested and imprisoned in the Tower of London, but his 
execution did not follow until 1645. Parliament also passed several 
laws designed to check royal absolutism. It was decreed that there- 
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after parliament should meet at least once every three years, and that 
it might not be dissolved without its owm consent. Various courts 
through which Charles had exercised his tXTanny were abolished, 
and the king was forbidden to collect new taxes without the express 
consent of parliament. Having little option in the matter, Charles 
reluctantly signed these laws. 

Matters concerning religion caused greater difficulty, for here parlia¬ 
ment was a babel of contradictory voices. Some members were 
.\nglicans and some were Puritans, and the latter were not all of one 
mind. The .Anglicans supported epi.scopacy, or “prelacv” (church 
government by bishops), .some Puritans would have been willing to 
tolerate bishops with greatly reducod powers, others favoretl Presby¬ 
terianism (one national church under officials chosen by the local 
churches), and a few, known as Independents or Congregationalists, 
insisted that each local church should be independent of all others 
under its own elected officials. Not all Anglicans followed Laiitl in 
his ritualism and Catholic theologv', but the Puritans detested his 
innovations. These various factions soon began quarreling among 
themselves. .After the death of Strafford hatl expiated Charles’s 
tXTanny, and the recurrence of such tv'ranny had seemingly lx*en 
rendered impossible by parliamentarx’ legislation, the Anglicans began 
rallying around the king to form a royalist party, and in the summer 
of 1642 this faction appealed to the sword. 

The two parti(‘s in the ensuing civil war champion(*d the king 
and parliament respectively. Members of the former group were calk'd 
“Cavaliers’* (in the sense of “swashbucklers”) by their opponents, and 
they retaliated by calling the parliamentary party "Roundheads,” 
because of their closely cropped hair. The Cavaliers, made up largely 
of the landed aristocracy and country gentlemen, w'erc esptrcially 
strong in the northern and western parts of England, while the 
strength of the Roundheads lay in the cities, especially London, and 
in the easteni and southern countic's, but nowhere were there clear 
lines of demarcation. There were Puritan lords who fought against 
Royalist businessmen, there were Anglicans who supporti'd parlia¬ 
ment and Presbv'terians who supported the king, while city fought 
against citv’, village against village, brother against brother, and 
father against son. The royalist faction contained many wealthy men, 
but as their wealth consisted principally of land, it was of little help 
to Charles at the moment. Many had received militaiy training, how¬ 
ever, and their outdoor life, with plentv' of riding and hunting, made 
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them good soldiers. The parliamentary leaders, on the other hand, had 
plenty of ready money and could raise more by taxation, but their 
sedentary manner of life did not produce vigorous fighters. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that the king’s forces won the first skirmishes 
but that in the end parliament was victorious. 

The military genius who won the war was Oliver Cromwell (1599- 
1658). Belonging to the family of Henry VIII’s minister of the same 
name, Cromwell was bom a country gentleman but educated bv 
strict Puritans, both at school and later at Cambridge. He was elected 
to Charles’s third parliament (1628-1629), where he joined the faction 
most critical of royal policy, and be sat in both the Short and the Long 
parliaments. Having had no military experience or training before the 
Civil War broke out, he was, like Julius Caesar, one of the few great 
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generals in history who commanded troops for the first time when 
over forty years of age. He quickly saw, however, that the early 
parliamentary armies, composed largely of mercenary riffraff, were 
no match for the Cavaliers. He therefore organized a new regiment 
of cavalry, later knowm as the “Ironsides," made up of serious and 
God-fearing Puritans, who willingly subjected themselves to stringent 
discipline and were filled with religious enthusiasm. The Ironsides 
were so successful that the whole parliamentary army was presently 
reorganized along similar lines. In this “New Model" army men were 
paid good wages, and rapid promotion was open to anyone who 
showed military ability. The Sabbath was rigorouslv obsers’ed, psalms 
were sung, swearing was punished, and evciyone attended prayer 
meetings at which “a corporal versed in Scripture might lead the 
devotions of his less gifted colonel and admonish a backsliding 
major." 

While Cromwell was building up his military force, other parlia¬ 
mentary leaders were busy with political problems. In the summer of 
1643 a delegation was sent to Scotland to negotiate the alliance com¬ 
monly called the Solemn League and Covenant. The Scots at first 
demanded that all England accept their form of Pri'sbj’terianism, but, 
when a financial subsidy was promised, they consented to a com¬ 
promise by which the churches of England. Scotland, and Ireland 
should be organized “according to the word of Cod anti the e.xamples 
of the l>est reformed churchcs”-a formula which could mean any¬ 
thing or nothing. A Scottish force then invaded England early in 1644. 
C.'harles retaliated by enlisting Irish Catholics, thereby alienating 
many English partisans, hut Cromwell defeated his forces decisively 
at Marston .Moor (1644) and Naseby (1645). When Charles 
presently surrendered to the Scots, the war came to a momentary 
pause (1646). 

Cromwell’s victories precipitated a grave crisis in England. The 
Scots again demanded that Presbyterianism be the sole religion toler¬ 
ated in England, and the Presbyterian memlwrs of parliament seemed 
prepared to grunt their demand. The .\nglicans were no longer in a 
jMsition to protest, but the army could and did protest sigorously. 
Cromwell and the great majority of his soldiers were Independents, 
but as they formed only a small fraction of the English people, they 
proposed the toleration of all religions—though some of them drew 
the line at “popery and prelacy" on the one hand and Unitarianism 
on the other. 
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When Charles surrendered to the Scots, he still hoped that he 
might regain his throne by playing off Scots against Englishmen and 
Independents against Presbyterians. Early in 1647, however, parlia* 
ment paid the arrears on the subsidy promised four years earlier and 
the Scots withdrew from England, leaving Charles in the hands of 
English Presbyterians. The king therefore promised to establish Pres¬ 
byterianism as the sole religion of England and Scotland, with no 
toleration of Catholics. .Anglicans, or Independents; parliament at¬ 
tempted to dissolve the New Model army without paying the soldiers; 
and the Scots again invaded England, this time to support the king. 
Thus lK«gan the “Second Cisil W^ir” of 1648. Presbyterians and royal¬ 
ists fought against Cromwell's army, and again the armv emerged 
victorious, with the king becoming its prisoner. A few weeks later 
one of Cromwell's officers. Colonel Pride, expelled all Presb\1erians 
from parliament. The Long Parliament had originallv contained alx>ut 
five hundred members; more than two hundred royalists had with¬ 
drawn in 1642. and other members had since died; and after Pride 
excluded aixfut 150 members, only ninety remained. Those remaining 
after Pride s Purge were known as the “Rump." or sitting part of 
parliament. 

It then became necessary for Cromwell and his associates to decide 
what to do with their king. Until this time nearly all Englishmen, 
e% en tho.se supixnting the parliamentary cause, had lieen monarchists 
with little objection to Charles personally as king. They commonly 
attributed what they considered his mis<leeds to such advisers as 
Strafford and Laud. But Charle.s's recent duplicity and intrigues had 
alienated many friends, and republicans in the army were becoming 
more vociferous day by day. In the last days of 1648 the Rump 
formally charged the king with treason and. after a trial lasting thrtv 
wtH-ks, he was found guilty and condemned to death. He was be- 
headi-d on January .30, 1649. 

Commonwealth and Protectorate 

England was then deciaretl a “Commonwealth" (or Republic, May, 
1649), but during the next ten years it was governed bv Cromwell 
and the army. Within four years. Cromwell had exi>ell«’l the Rump 
and bnefly experimented with a new parliament (called "Barelione's 
Parliament from one of its members. Praise-God Barelxme) chosen 
y army officers from a list of candidates nominated bv Independent 
clergymen. Cromwell and his officers then drew up a constitution. 
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called the Instrument of Government, under which Cromwell became 
Lord Protector of England and \irtually its dictator This 

Protectorate" endured until after Cromwell’s death in 1658. 

During these years Cromwell was at war most of the Hme. He first Poclfication 
turned his attention to Ireland. Here the Catholics in the south had of Irtland 
for once united with the Presbv’terians in the north to proclaim 
Charles’s son king as Charles 11. In the summer of 1649. Cromwell 
descended upon the island in fur\' and pacified it with great brutality. 

Thousands of Irishmen were e.xecuted anti other thousands were 
transportetl to the West Indies, where their condition was little better 
than that of slaves. The penal laws against Catholics were rigorously 
enforced, and Cromwell’s friends were gisen large tracts of con¬ 
fiscated land. Cromwell’s conduct in Ireland undoubtedly forms the 
darkest page in the long and sorrs- history of .\nglo-Irish relations, and 
memory' of it has done much to render a soluhon of the Irish problem 
impossibly difficult. 


Meanwhile Cromwell had crossed to Scotland late in 1650. where 
he twice defeated Scottish armies much larger than his own. Fortu¬ 
nately he was more merciful to the Scots than he had been to the 
Irish. Few persons were punished sindictively, free trade between the 
two coutitries was established, and the most unpopular of his inno\ a- 
tions was the establishment of religious toleration for all Protestants. 

C.’romwell and his friends were much interested in foreign tratle. 
which had deseloped rapidly in the early tlays of Charles 1 but had 
declined during the Ci\il War. The Navigation Act of 1651 prohibited 
the importation into Englaml of any goo<ls from the .New World in 
other than English ships, manned with English crews, or of goods from 
Europe in any but English ships or ships of the country in which the 
gootls originated. This act was aimerl especially at the Dutch, who.se 
large merchant fleet derixed great profits from the carrying trade, and 
in 1652 war with Holland broke out. The English commander, .\dmiral 
Blake, presently won important uctories. after which he drove all 
Dutch shipping from the English Channel. Peace was signed in 1654. 
hut within two years England was engaged in a commercial war with 
Spain, .\gain Blake was victorious. Cromwell had hoped to conquer 
Santo Domingo, but when peace was signetl in 1659. after Cromwell’s 
death. England had to content herself with Jamaica. 

England prospered economically during the ten years of the Com¬ 
monwealth and Protectorate, but she could not find religious peace. 
Faction continued to struggle against faction, sect against sect. In the 
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days of Presbyterian supremacy, parliament had summoned the 
“Westminster Assembly" of about 150 theologians, mostly Presby¬ 
terians. who were supposed to settle matters regarding church ritual, 
theology, and government (1043). Not until six years later did this 
assembly complete its labors, presenting a ne\y order of worship and 
an elaborate statement of Calvinistic theology that is known as the 
Westminster Confession." By this time, however, conditions had 
changed so completely that neither the prayer book nor the creed was 
approved by parliament. Both were accepted for many years, however, 
by the Presbyterian churches of Great Britain and .Vmerica. 

At the same Hme new religious leaders were beginning to preach 
strange doctrines of many sorts. Perhaps the most interesHng and 
most radical of these new leaders was George Fox (1624-1691), 
founder of the Society-of Friends (or “Quakers"), who began preaching 
a ut 164/. He urged the abolition of all clergy, leaving each individ¬ 
ual to be guided only by his oxv-n “inner light"; he accepted all the 
Gospel teachings, even to the point of nonresistant pacifism; and he 
favored complete poliheal democracy. His followers have never been 
numerous, but their high characters have given them an importance 
m England and America far greater than their numbers would sug¬ 
gest. Other groups, often calling themselves “Baptists." revived the 
doctrines of the Anabaptists of the preceding century. The leader of 
one such group wiu5 John Biinyan (1628-1688), a soldier in Crom¬ 
well s army and later a Hnker and iHnerant preacher, whose famous 
allegory. Pilgrim’s Progress, has remained a popular favorite almost 
to our own day. Others, known as "Fifth Monarchy Men.” went about 
prophesying that the Fifth Monarchy, foretold in the Biblical Book of 
Daniel, was about to appear. Still others preferrerl political to reli¬ 
gious terminology. Thus the followers of John Lilbume (1614-1657, 
another of Cromwells soldiers) were called “Levellers" because they 
wished to make all men equal politically. 

These men, and countless others like them, kept all England in a 
turmoil during the Commonwealth and Protectorate. As long as 
Cromwell was alive he kept things together, but he died in 1658 and 
his son Richard was quite incapable of conducting the government. 

y this time all England was tired of controversy, and anything 
sc-em^ preferable to the existing state of affairs. Rule by the army 
and the Mints had often proied to be more than a trifle irksome. 
Royalists liegan talking about the good old days and dreamed up new 
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virtues for Saint Charles, King and Martyr.” Important leaders then 
began to consider restoring the monarchy under Charles II. 

Richard Cromwell resigned the ofBce of Lord Protector in May, 
1659, eight months after his father's death, and the Rump Parliament 
reassembled to take over the goveniment of England. It was no more 
successful than he, even though it was presently joined by all the 
sursiving members of the Long Parliament, elected nearly tuentv' 
years before. This body invited Charles II to return and nile England, 
after which it formaUy dissolved (1660). The new king was received 
with great enthusiasm, and his arrival marked the beginning of the 
Restoration period in English history. The loft>' dream of making 
England over into a Biblical theocracy was quickly forgotten, but 
out of the political and religious ferment of the crucial years of the 
Puritan revolution there had arisen countless ideas regarding democ¬ 
racy and popular lilvertv’ which mankind has never forgotten and 
which we in America still regard as fundamental to our form of 
government and our way of life. 
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Os previous pages several reasons have been sug¬ 
gested for the fundamental revolution in men’s manner of life and 
thought that came over Europe in the seventeenth c'entury, yet one 
factor of high importance still awaits discussion. This is the gradual 
development of natural science. The intellectual giants who foundiHl 
modem science—men like Robert Boyle, Christian Huyghens, and. 
above all. Sir Isaac Newton—did their great work in the second half 
of the seventeenth centuiy, but their achievements were made pos¬ 
sible by predecessors who undermined the e.\aggerated reverence for 
.Aristotle that had trammeled scientific thought throughout the Mid¬ 
dle .Ages and early modern times, and who laughed out of court such 
pseudo sciences as alchemy and astrology. TIus preliminaiy clearing 
of the field was largely completed by 16,50, atid a few daring pioneers 
had even made a fair beginning in gathering new information and in 
devising new ways to learn scientific truth. 

THE RISE OF NATVRAL SCIENCE 

One of the earliest of the new sciences was astronomy. In the 
Middle .Ages men had usually accepted the “Ptolemaic" system-so 
called from the .Alexandrian astronomer, Claudius Ptolemaeus (c. a.d. 
150; see page 225), who taught that the earth is the center of the 
universe and that sun, m<x>n, planets, and stars revolve around it 
in complicated orbits. This theory was now rejected, and the founda¬ 
tions of a new system of astronomy were laid by a Polish physician 
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and astronomer, Nicholas Copernicus (147;i-154.3). After studying for 
several years in Italy, and being ordained a priest. Copernicus re¬ 
turned to Poland and des'oted himself to astronomical studies. These 
investigations consinced him that, while the moon does indeed re¬ 
volve around the earth, the earth and other planets revolve around 
the sun, and that the sun merely seems to revolve around the earth 
because the earth itself is spinning on its axis. Copernicus had 
finished his book. De Revolutionibus Orbium Coelestium (“On the 
Revolutions of the Celestial Bodies"), before 1530, but he dared not 
publish it until 1543, when he was already on his deathbed. 

.\t first Copernicus’s book was greeted with jeers and charges of 
heresy, but gradually his ideas were accepted by other scientists, and 
before 1650 they were widely shared by educated people everv'where. 
A mass of new material collected by the Danish astronomer Tycho 
Brahe (1546-1601)—who still believed in astrologv’ and who did not 
accept the new theory—was arranged by his German pupil, Johannes 
Kepler (1571-1630), who corrected some of Copernicus’s minor 
errors. 'The new theory was popularized, however, by the Italian 
scientist Galileo Galilei (1564-1642). 

A man of the highest scientific ability, Galileo made brilliant con¬ 
tributions to physics and other sciences, as well as writing on 
astronomy, .\bout 1609 he constructed a telescope with which he 
was able to observe four moons revolving around the planet Jupiter. 
This discovery seemed to him conclusive pro<»f that Copernicus was 
right, but it brought him into trouble. .\s early as 1616 the Inquisition 
condemned Galileo’s doctrines and ordered him to keep silent regard¬ 
ing them, fearful lest they unsettle the faith of the people. For several 
years Galileo wrote no more on the subject, but at last he published 
his brilliant and famous Dialogue Concerning the Two Major Sys¬ 
tems of the World (1632). Here he prcseiitetl the rival views, seem¬ 
ingly with impartiality, but with the preponderance of evidence so 
overwhelmingly in favor of the new astronomy that few readers could 
doubt its truth, .\gain Galileo fell into the toils of the Inquisition, 
which forced him to recant, orderetl him to repeat the seven peniten¬ 
tial psalms once a week for the next three years, and kept him under 
close surveillance for the rest of his life. Legend later reported that 
after making his famous recantation, denying that the earth moves. 
Galikn) arose from his knees and whispered to himself, “Eppitr se 
muover (“But it does move, all the same!") Though this storv is not 
true, it certainly ought to l)e. 
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Galileos interest in physics was even greater than his interest 
in astronomy, and his contributions to that science were more numer¬ 
ous and more important. It is said that as a boy he had noticed that 
pendulums of the same length swing in the same time, no matter how 
wide their sweep, and that he speculated on how to use this discovery 
in making clocks. His experiments with falling bodies proved that, 
in spite of Aristotle, light weights fall just as rapidly as heavy ones, 
and at a regidarly increasing speed. Alx)ve all, however, he was 
interested in the laws regulating the moHon of bodies and the paths 
of projectiles. At about the same time William Gilbert (1540-1603), 
once physician to Queen Elizabeth, was experimenting with magnets 
and electricity. Somewhat later the Frenchman Blaise Pascal (1623- 
1662), nuide important discoveries concerning air pressure and the 
behavior of fluids. 

The new science of medicine had begun to progress in the fifteenth 
century, when professors in tl>e Italian universities first based their 
lectures on the works of the Greek Galen rather than those of the 
Arabic Avicenna. From Italy the new medicine spread quickly to the 
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rest ef western Europe. Thus Thomas Linacre (c. 1460-1524), an 
English humanist trained in Italy, carried copies of Galen’s writings to 
England, lectured on them at Oxford, became the personal physician 
of Henry VIII, and founded the English College of Physicians (1518). 
Before long, however, European doctors were creating a new science 
of medicine that did not rely upon either Galen or Avicenna. 

Theophrastus Bombastus von Hohenheim (c. 1493-1541), com¬ 
monly known as Paracelsus, was an eccentric and original character 
who did much to discredit the old theories, and who must be counted 
among the founders of modem metlicine. Bom in German Switzer¬ 
land. he was driven by his restless nature to travel widely and to try 
his hand at many things, but he was primarily a physician and he 
taught medicine for several years at Basel. He openly and vehemently 
expressed his contempt for Avicenna, Galen, and Hippocrates, and 
his boasting made him ridiculous. (Our word “bombast” is derived 
from Paracelsus’s family name.) His two great contributions to 
medical science came from his insistence that the art of healing must 
be learned by observing patients, not by studying ancient books, and 
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from his advocacj' of what he called chemical therapy—that is, healing 
by the use of drugs. He once remarked that the true function of 
alchemy was not the creation of gold but the preparation of medi¬ 
cines. So little was knowm of chemistry' in his day, however, that not 
much progress could be made. 

The Frenchman Ambroise Pare (1510-1590) was a surgeon who 
accompanied Francis I’s army to Italy. At first his wTitings were 
regarded askance by the profession, but he was later recognized as a 
pioneer in modem surgery. Even more important than Par^, however, 
was the contemporary Fleming .\ndreas V'esalius (1514-1564), who 
ser\ed for several years as professor of anatomy in various Italian 
universities. He was one of the first to base his knowledge of anatomy, 
not upon Calen. but upon the careful obser\'ation of the human body. 
His criticisms of Calen brought him enemies, who eventually de¬ 
nounced him to the Inquisition for dissecting a human cadaver. To 
escape more drastic punishment, he went on a pilgrimage to Palestine 
as penance, and during the return trip he was lost in a shipwreck. 
Vesalius has l)een called the father of modem anatomy. Lastly, men¬ 
tion must be made of the English physician William Har\ey (1578- 
1657). Trained in the medical school at Padua. Harvev is famous 
especially for his discovery' of the circulation of the blood and for his 
studies of embrs'os. 

Equally important with the new knowletlge gained by these investi¬ 
gators were the new tools of investigation which were being perfected 
during these crucial years. Mathematics made great progress, partly 
by the popularization or invention of such labor-saving desices as 
decimals and logarithms, and partly by the discovers' of new branches 
of mathematics. Hen^ Descartes (1596-1650) invented analytical 
geometry', and Pa.scal made important contributions to the theorv of 
probability. Others ins’enteil new tools for obsersation or measure¬ 
ment—the thermometer, the barometer, the telescope, the microscope, 
the pendulum clock, the air pump, anti many others. .\nd finallv, in 
the year 1.582, Pope Gregory .\II1 (1572-1685) introduced the im¬ 
proved calendar which still bears his name anti is now used through¬ 
out the European world. The old Julian calendar was slightly too 
long, anti had gained ten days since it was inaugurated by Julius 
Caesar in the year 46 b.c. Gregory correctetl this tiefect by dropping 
ten days in -March, 1582, and by ordering that thereafter the last year 
of a century should not be a leap year unless its niimlx-r is divisible 
by 400 (i.e., 1700. 1800, and 1900 were ntit leap years while 1600 was 
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and 2000 will be). Catholic countries accepted the new calendar at 
once, but Protestant and Greek Orthodox delayed for religious 
reasons. England did not adopt the “new style” calendar until 1752, 
Russia until 1918, or Greece until 1923. 

THE SEW PHILOSOPHY 

These early natural scientists discovered and puhlishe<l an enor¬ 
mous number of new facts about the physical w'orld. Their additions 
to human knowledge paralleled, and eventually surpassed, those of 
Columbus and the other early explorers. But these additions to knowl¬ 
edge were only a part of what the scientists and explorers contributed 
to cixilization. They also undermined the foundations of the metlieval 
xiew of the world. When the newly discovered facts could not Ixs 
harmonized with the teachings of such ancient writers as Aristotle. 
Ptolemy, and Galen, those x enerable authorities had to be discarded. 
The task of dethroning .\ristotle proved more difficult than tliat of 
decapitating Charles I. however, for it entailed the collapse of much 
of the formal philosophy that underlay medieval thinking. In the 
end, howexer, the scientists prevailed over the ancients. 

Galileo was by no means the only writer or thinker in these stormv 
times to suffer at the liands of the Inquisition for questioning ,\ristotIe 
or the Scriptures, for popularizing the new scientific knowledge, and 
for emancipating himself as best he could from the old patterns of 
thought. Giordano Bruno (1548-1600) was burned at the stake after 
languishing for several years in ecclesiastical prisons. Nevertheless, 
his defense* of the new astronomy and his vigorous attacks upon 
ancient writers and the Scriptures (which he put in the same class 
with Greek mNihologs’) influenced many of Europe’s leading philoso¬ 
phers during the next two or three centuries. Similarlv Tommaso 
Campiinella (1.568-1639) was imprisoned at Naples for twenty-seven 
years iH-cause of alleged sympathy with revolutionists trving to expel 
the Sjianiards from the city. .After his release from the king’s fortress, 
he spent several years more in the prisons of the Inquisition. Eventu¬ 
ally, however, he escapetl to France, where he was protected by 
Cardinal Richelieu. He too denounced .Aristotle and discussed the 
larger problems of philosophy in numerous hooks written during his 
incarceration. Imt he is best known for a Utopia entitled Cicitas Solis 
("The City of the Sun”). ’These writers, and countless others, eventu¬ 
ally convincetl the thinking world that .Aristotle and the ancients were 
not final authorities on all mundane matters, and in so doing they put 
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an end to the “trickle down" theory of knowledge (see page 567) that 
had dominated European thought throughout the Middle Ages. 

The discovery and popularization of new methods for learning the 
truth, and of new criteria for testing it, proved even more diflBcult 
than had been the freeing of men’s minds from thralldom to Aristotle. 
The task could not be accomplished os cnught. Two men of the early 
wventeenth century may be mentioned, however, because their writ¬ 
ings encouraged thinking of a new type. Francis Bacon (1561-1626) 
was an English lawyer and statesman who ser\ed James I, at first as 
attorney-general (often crossing swords with the formidable Coke) 
Md later as lord chancellor, but who was impeached by parliament in 
author of celebrated Essays, but his importance as a 
philosopher rests largely upon two books. The Advancement of Uarn- 
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ing (1605) and especially the Latin Novum Organum (1620), in 
which he urged that reliance upon Aristotle and his “deductive” logic 
should he replaced by experimentation and obsersation. He also 
attempted to supplement, or replace, Aristotle’s logic with an “induc¬ 
tive" logic, by which general “laws” or ideas could be deduced from 
individual experiments and obserxations. In his New Atlantis Bacon 
spoke eloquently of the practical I)enefits that might accrue to man¬ 
kind if nature were studied scientifically. 

A few years later the French mathematician Ren^ Descartes (1596- 
1650; see page 790) published a little book entitled A Discourse on 
Method (1637), in which he emphasized tlie necessity for systematic 
skepticism, for breaking down every problem into its component parts, 
and for constructing general ideas rationally from clear and distinct 
axioms. Neither Bacon nor Descartes was himself an important scien¬ 
tific investigator, yet each contributed greatly to the progress of 
science by his criticisms of old procedures and by his attempts to 
formulate a truly scientific method for learning the secrets of nature. 
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Even these early wiiters recognized one of the fundamental prin¬ 
ciples upon which all scientific knowledge and research rests. The)’ 
had observed the uniformity of nature and had concluded that every¬ 
thing behaves according to universal and unchanging laws. This idea 
of universal law was of course not new. It had been taught by philoso¬ 
phers in antiquity, and it had not been forgotten in the Middle Ages. 
Unfortunately, however, many men had come to believe that these 
laws of nature were merely tlje edicts of an arbitraiy' Deity who might 
rather easily be bribetl or cajoled into suspending or altering them to 
suit the whims of a favorite. The new science, on the other hand, 
admitted no exceptions to universal law’. Is it wholly fanciful, there¬ 
fore, to suggest a parallel between the scientist teaching the univer- 
salit)’ of natural law’ and Charles 1 learning, too late, that even kings 
are subject to the laws of their land? 

Other writers w’ere not slow to introduce these new ideas into 
theological discussions. The quarrels of Catholics and Protestants, 
and of the Protestant sects among themselves, had by this time come 
to seem rather inane. Many men now agreed w’ith the new philoso¬ 
phers that truth can be discovered only by observation, or by reason¬ 
ing based on obserxation (not from revelation), and they were im¬ 
pressed by the universality of natural law’. Such men occasionally 
dreamed of a new' religion that would be "rational” and "universal.” 
It would claim no special revelation, and it w’ould therefore appeal 
to rational men every’W’here. 

Early in the seventeenth century Lord Edw’ard Herbert of Cher- 
bury (1583-1648) began speculating along such lines. After a few 
romantic years as a mercenarv’ soldier on the Continent, Herbert had 
become James I's ambassador to Paris (where he arranged the mar¬ 
riage of Charles and Henrietta Maria), and later he serxed Charles 1 
in important capacities. On the outbreak of the Cixil War he declared 
his neutrality, but later submitted to parliament. The direction of his 
thinking is shown by the titles of tw’o books he wrote in Latin, De 
Verifate ("On the Tnie, as Distinguished from the Revealed, the 
Probable, the Possible, and the False.” 1624) and Dc Religione Gen- 
tilium ("On the Religion of the Gentiles,” 1645). In these w’orks he 
reduced all theologx’ to the five fundamental propositions that there 
is a Cod, that he should be worshipecl, that he is best worshiped by 
vutue and piety, that men should repent of their sins and cease there¬ 
from, and that there are rewards and punishments both here and 
hereafter. On the basis of these writings Lord Herbert has been 
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called “the Father of Deism.” At first few persons were prepared to 
limit themselves to this scanty creed, but we shall presently see that 
in the next century “deism"—as this type of religion came to be called 
—influenced the religious thinking of almost every educated man in 
western Europe. 

THE STUDY OF SOCIETY 

At one point in the sixteenth century it seemed that the new 
scientific methotls, applied to the study of society, might create a 
social science. Niccolo Machiavelli (1409-1527) was a Florentine 
lawyer. When the Medici were expelled from the city in 1494, he was 
appointed to a secretaryship that eventually gave him general super¬ 
vision over the foreign affairs of the republic, which post he retained 
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until the Medici were restored by papal armies eighteen years later 
(see page 654). He was then dismissed and never again did he hold 
an important public office. The remaining fifteen years of his life he 
devoted to study and writing. It seemed to him. as it had seemed to 
Thucydides and other wTiters in antiquity, that the phenomena of 
social life, like those of nature, follow uniform patterns and that, if 
only the facts of history were carefullv collected and studied, general 
laws describing the functioning of society might be learned from 
tbem. just as the laws of nature can be learned by carefully observing 
natural phenomena. He believed that the study of historv could thus 
be made the foundation of a science of society and a school for states¬ 
manship. a matter of fact, however, in his writings he merely 
defended his personal political opinions with illustrations drawn from 
history. 

Machiavelli w’as more than a Florentine. He was an Italian national¬ 
ist who yearned to see the entire peninsula united under one govern¬ 
ment, comparable to that of France or Spain. He therefore began 
his historical studies by investigating the early days of Rome, as 
described by Lisy. In a book entitled Discourse on the First Decade 
of Titus Livius (1517) he attempted to show how Rome’s urrification 
of Italy should serve as a guide for the Italians of his own dav. Nine 
years later he published an excellent History of Florence, written 
from the same point of view. In analv'zing his country’s woes, he laid 
especial blame upon the barbarous mercenaries who had so often 
betrayed their employers and conquered them (he urged their re¬ 
placement by a citizen militia) and upon the popes who, since the 
days of Pepin and Charlemagne, had so often called the barivarians 
into Italy. He eloquently urged that Italy be delivered from these 
woes. 

Machiavelli wrote his best-known book. The Prince (1513), when 
at the height of disillusionment after his fall from power, but it was 
not published until five years after his death (1532). In this little 
book he described the leader who. in his opinion, would be able to 
free Italy from the barbarians.” *11115 leader would have to be a man 
devoid of moral scruples, who kept treaties only when he found it con¬ 
venient to do so, who feigned piety in order to impress the supersti¬ 
tious multitude, and who cv’nically relied only upon armed force. It 
has lioen suggested that Machiavelli’s model was Caesar Borgia, but 
it might as well have been almost any other contemporary statesman. 
Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain, Francis I of France, the Italian 
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despots, and the varinns popes of the day all shared the moral stand¬ 
ards of The Prince and lived up to them (or dosvn to them) according 
to their abilities. Machiavelli was not a preacher or a moralist but 
merely a keen obserser who drew a xivid and extraordinarily accurate 
picture of sixteenth-century diplomatic practice, but because of his 
reputation as a cvnical realist, we are likely to be a little surprised 
when we read that Machiavelli's friends considered him a dreamy 
idealist; yet such he was when he thought of the future of Italy. 

While Machiavelli may have dreamed of creating a science of so¬ 
ciety based upon the study of history, the controversies accompanying 
the Protestant Reformation put an end to any such aspirations. The 
Christian humanists and the early Protestants had quite earnestly 
studied history to learn the teachings of Jesus and the practices of 
the early church, it is true, but controversialists on both sides soon 
replaced sober historx- with reckless propaganda. Thus a professor at 
Wittenberg named Flacius Illyricus (1520-1575) publishetl the 
twelve volumes of the Magilehurg Centuries—so called because he 
included one centurx' in each volume—which purported to be a history 
covering the first twelve centuries of the church, although it dealt 
mainly with the shortcomings of the popes. The work was on a very 
low level, but it was so effective that Cardinal Baronins (1S38-1607) 
devoted his life to compiling a huge rebuttal. .Another popular work 
of this sort was John Foxes Acts and Monuments of the Christian 
Faith—better known as The Book of Martyrs (156;3)—which describes 
in gniesome detail the tribulations of evangelical reformers, particu- 
larlv under “Bloody Mary.” It long remained a favorite among Eng¬ 
lish-speaking Protestants. 

The Jesuits, however, soon added something imixirtant to Euroj)e’s 
conception of history’. These Jesuits conducted the best schools in 
Europe, and as they were always inspired by a strong loyalty to each 
other, they gave careful attention in their classes and writings to 
the members of their order who had gone as missionaries to various 
parts of the non-Christian workl. This led them to say something of 
these foreign peoples, and the field of history was broadened. The 
thin stream of Mediterranean and western European history, which 
had satisficrl the Middle Ages, was no longer enough. Moreover, this 
broader \iew of histors’ often raised difficult problems. From which 
of the three sons of Noah, for example, were the .^merican Indians 
descendetl? Much of the Christian Epic was thus called into (juestion, 
and a new world historv had to be devised to replace that epic. The 
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task was long and difficult, requiring the labors of many generations 
of scholars, but the early Jesuits were among the first to try. 

Political Theory 

In the two centuries under discussion the presailing theory of 
government declared that kings ruled by “divine right.” Tliis doctrine 
was only a slight modification of theories des eloped by spokesmen of 
the imperial faction during the late Middle .\ges. ^Vhen medieval 
popes insisted that political authority’ descended from Cod through 
themselves to the emperors, imperial apologists often replied by 
asserting that it descended from Cod to emperor and pope directly 
and equally, with political authority going to the emperors and 
spiritual authority to the popes. Luther and the Protestant princes 
eliminated the pope entirely and simply declared that all power de¬ 
scended from Cod to the prince. This particular aspect of Protestant¬ 
ism proved highly attractive to kings everywhere, no matter what 
their religious allegiance might be, and the "divine right of kings’ 
became standard doctrine in France as well as in Cermany, in Eng¬ 
land as well as in Spain. 

The doctrine was stated in various wavs, but most svriters agreed 
upon a few essential points. (1) The king's right and power to rule 
came directly from Cod, and therefore it could not be limited by men: 
the doctrine was a theological justification of royal absolutism. (2) 
The right to nde passed from father to son—or other heir—by the 
accepted rules of primogeniture: there could never be a dispute, 
therefore, as to who xs’as the law'fid king. (3) The person of the king 
being sacred, any attack upon him was an attack upon Cotl himself. 
(4) The king enjoyed divine wisdom, implanted at the moment of his 
coronation or anointing: he must therefore always be right, even 
though his sinful subjects might fail to realize how right he was. 

Supported by a wide variety of arguments—usuallv drawn from the 
Scriptures, and especially from the Old Testament narratives con¬ 
cerning the early kings of Israel—these fundamental doctrines under¬ 
lay most of the political thought of the seventeenth centurv. Thev may 
seem fantastic to us, but at liottom they were little more than an 
attempt to say, in the language of that day, that government should be 
permanent and stable, not subject to the momentarv w'hims of the 
populace, and above all that the right to rule was not a prize for the 
man with the best army. In fact, the proponents of the doctrine appar- 
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ently had much the same thought in mind as did the Roman emperors 
when they proclaimed their divinity'. Today people say much the 
Si»me thing in other words and justify themselves with other argu¬ 
ments. 

In a certain sense, the most successful critics of the di\ine right 
theory were the kings themselves. When Philip II sent one assassin 
after another to murder Queen Elizabeth, he made it clear that his 
contempt for the divine right of kings equaled his contempt for ordi¬ 
nary morality. .As a practicing critic of the doctrine, the headsman 
who decapitated Charles I was even more effective. Yet there were 
writers who justified Philip’s activities. In the last vear of that king's 
life (1598) a Spanish Jesuit named Juan de Mariana (1536-1624) 
published a book defending the o\ erthrow or assassination of tyranni¬ 
cal or heretical rulers. During the wave of hysteria that followed the 
murder of Henry IV (1610), Mariana’s book was burned in Paris by 
the public e.xecutioner. .A much milder and more scholarly criticism 
of the doctrine was formulated by another Spanish Jesuit, Francisco 
Suarez (1548-1617), a learned man who was much respected by 
Protestants and Catholics alike. Discarding the doctrine of the 
medieval popes, he taught that all power descends from God to the 
people, who in turn confer it upon their kings. From this it followed 
that the people could withdraw what they had granted, should the 
king become tyrannical, heretical, or otheiyvise unacceptable. Suarez 
insisted. howe\ er, that only the people as a whole, who had conferred 
the power, had the right to withtlraw it. Individual assassins, such as 
the man who murdered Henry I\^ had no right to take the law into 
their owm hands, but the pope, as spiritual leader, might depose a king 
who endarjgered the souls of his subjects by tolerating heresy or other 
sins. 

.A rival doctrine, much favored by Calvinists, was the “contract 
theory of govcniment." Writers of this school were fond of picturing 
the sorry state of early man, w'hen the absence of government caused 
a perpetual “w'ar of all against all." It was then said that, in order 
to put an end to this anarchy, men leagued together in societies and 
formed governments whose purpose was to preser\e peace: they 
enteretl into a contr.ict with someone, granting him certain specified 
powers, in return for which he pro\idi“d peace and security for all. 
If he failed to do so, or if he overreached the powers accordetl to him 
by the original contract, his subjects had the right to dethrone him. 
Such a usurpation of power was the “treason" for which Charles I was 
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beheaded. Of course historians could not show copies of the original 
contract, and there was no agreement as to its precise terms, yet the 
“contract theory" was destined to a brilliant future. From it was 
deduced the maxim “.\I1 government rests upon the consent of the 
go\emed ; the American Declaration of Independence was based 
on it; and the Constitution of the United States may be regarded as a 
late but authentic example of such a contract. 

One other vmter on political science deserves mention here. Hugo 
Crotius (1583-1645) was a Dutch humanist and lawyer, but when he 
urged mutual toleration upon the contending sects in Holland he 
lost the favor of all and was thrown in jail. Throughout his life he 
continued to urge a reconciliation of Catholics and Protestants on 
the basis of piety rather than theology. In the end he expressed 
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theological views somewhat resembling those of his friend Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury. Crotius’s fame rests, however, upon his book 
De Jure Belli et Pads (“On the Law of W^ar and Peace,” 1625). In his 
youth Crotius had written an account of the atrocities perpetrated bv 
Alva and other Spaniards during the Dutch wars of independence; 
and in later years he developed the doctrine of the mare liberum 
(“free sea") to defend the right of the Dutch to trade in the East 
Indies, where the Portuguese sought to maintain a monopoly. These 
experiences, as well as his broad and humane views regarding reli¬ 
gious toleration and his deistic enthusiasm for a universe governed by 
law', led Crotius to suggest that the horrors of w-ar might be mitigated 
if all the powers agreed to certain laws regarding the conduct of hos¬ 
tilities. From the small beginnings set forth in his famous book grew’ 
the mighty edifice of modem international law. 


ARTS ASD LETTERS 


Meantime the “renaissance of arts and letters” was continuing to re¬ 
ceive brilliant literary and artistic expression. Italy still was held in 
high regard in western Europe and was v’isited regularly bv artists, 
writers, and scientists, but that unfortunate peninsula, robb^ of its 
trade and bankrupted by the commercial revolution, overrun and 
trampled under foot by countless foreign armies, and smothered bv 
the Inquisition, had lost its former leadership in creative intellectual 
activity. Much the same fate had befallen “the Germanics.” Leader¬ 
ship in painting, and in the fine arts generally, passed to Spain and 
the Netherlands; Spaniards and Englishmen produced brilliant litera¬ 
tures; and while France was not then enjoying a period of greatness 
in literature and art, her achievements in both fields were nonetheless 
distinguished. 

The name "baroque” is applied principally to the architecture of 
this period, but in the seventeenth century the barorpie spirit per¬ 
meated the other arts as well. The banxpie architects and painters had 
been trained in the High Renaissance of .Michelangelo, but thev 
modified its spirit to suit new times and new' patrons. Their patrons 
w’ere the high ecclesiastics of the Counter-Reformation period or 
kings of the new national states. These men wished to emphasize their 
mundane grandeur with large and impressive palaces and churches, 
insisting that every detail be planned to produce the effect of great¬ 
ness. More important than these ambitious kings and bishops, how- 
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ever, were the Jesuits, who sponsored the best barorjue art, using it to 
impress the faithful with tlie splendor and greatness of their church. 
\ desire to create the impression of graiuleur sometimes led to luxuri¬ 
ousness and theatrical artificialit>', to the excessive use of involved and 
billowy curves, to false fronts, and to countless pretentious but 
superfluous oniaments. Nevertheless, barorjue architects sometimes 
cri'atcd very impressive buildings. St. Peter s at Home was almost 
finishitl Irefore the new style became popular, but its very vastness 
maile it a model for later artists. The founder of the baroque school, 
the architect and sculptor Giovanni Bernini (159S-16S0), added the 
present facade as well as the plaza and colonnades in front of the 
church, and much of its interior decoration was done by baroque 
artists. More in conformity with the new style is the Cesu (the Jesuit 
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church in Rome), but perhaps the world’s most famous example of 
barcx]ue architecture is the enormous palace and gardens built for 
Louis XIV at Versailles in the 1670 s. Many people, however, prefer 
the smaller barorjue churches to be found in Spain and Latin America, 
among them the mission churches in California that were restored 
in tlie twentieth century. 

The austerity of the Calvinists, and of early Protestantism in gen- Frofosfonf 
eral, was not conducive to comparable church building in northern church 
Europe. Only in the latter part of the seventeenth century did Sir archituctur* 
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Christopher Wren (1632-1723) create the stj’le exemplified in the 
“New England meeting house." Here are clearly to be seen the in¬ 
fluence of the new religious beliefs and practices and of Calvinistic 
intellectualism as well. Though quite plain inside and out, and 
decorated only with their soaring steeples, these churches often are 
strikingly beautiful because of their simplicity and harmonious pro¬ 
portions. Altars have been removed, and the whole interior is so 
arranged that the attention of the congregation is centered on the 
pulpit with its Bible. The men who built these churches obviously 
preferred preaching and Bible reading to the elaborate ritual of the 
Catholic Church. 
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Sot until Oie present centiuy did critics learn to appreciate El 
Greco as one of the world’s greatest painters. Bom in Crete and 
trained by Italian masters at Venice and Rome. Domenico Theo- 
tokopoulos (1541-1614), commonly called El Greco, migrated to 
Spain about lo(6 and settled in Toledo, then the heart and center of 
the Spanish Counter-Reformation. He came to know the religious and 
intellectual leaders of Spain well. A deeply thoughtful man. even a 
tormented one. he was remarkably successful in portraying the new 
religious spirit in his paintings—its piety and visionary mysticism, its 
austere asceticism, its idealism and learning, but also its baroque 
pride in pomp and circumstance. El Greco was essentially a mystic, 
and in his magnificent paintings he found subtle ways to e.xpress his 
misgivings about the popular manifestations of the religious spirit in 
the Spain of his day. No wonder we are told that Hiilip II, the verv 
incarnation of the Spanish Counter-Reformation, cordially detestevl 
El Greco and all his works. More typical of the Spanish baroque are 
the painHngs of Rodriguez Velasquez (159^1660), court painter to 
Philip IV and famous for his portraits and realistic scenes from daily 
life, and of Bartolome Murillo (1617—16S2), who pictured a softer 
version of Spanish religious life than El Greco in his various paintings 
of the ".\ssumption of the Virgin.” 

Painters of equal merit were active in the Netherlands. The Flemish 
school of painting, which was bom in the fifteenth century, now pro¬ 
duced its finest works. Peter Paul Rubens (1577-1640), perhaps the 
most familiar of barocjue painters, was noted both for the religious 
scenes (such as the Descent from the Cross”) which he painted for 
churches and for the scenes from pagan mythology and portraits 
painted for the Flemish and French aristocracy. He was a prolific 
artist, his commissions being so numerous that he often had time only 
to sketch the figures on the canvas and add a few finishing touches 
after assistants had filled out the sketches. Naturally such painting 
could not express the deep thought that underlay El Greco’s careful 
works. Dutch painting was derived from the Flemish, which it closely 
resembled in the early days, but when Holland became a Protestant 
country, her painters were forcetl into new paths. Calvinist churches 
never were embellished with paintings, and pious jjeople frowned 
upon scenes from pagan mythology. Dutch artists tlicrefore spe¬ 
cialized in portraits or pictured groups of persons or landscapes. The 
most admired of these Dutch painters. Rembrandt van Rijn (1606- 
1669), is accounted one of the greatest artists of all time. 
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The seventeenth centurv’ also witnessed rapid progress in music. 
Like other forms of baroque art, the music of this age was designed 
especially to serse the Catholic Chmeh. Luther had been gifted 
musically and appreciated the value of music in arousing religious 
emotions, but he took church music as it was, adding little to what he 
found. In the early days of the Counter-Refonnation, however. 
Catholics under Jesuit inspiration developed something really new. 
The first of the great modem musiciaiu, Palestrina (1525-1594), was 
followed by a host of others. lx)th Catholic and Protestant, who not 
only composed in new styles better suited to their purposes but also 
insented new musical instruments and devised wholly new forms in 
which to e.xpress themselves. Organs, harpsichords, and other key¬ 
board instruments able to play chords w’ere greatly improved; the 
violin was invented; and musicians presently began composing for 
orchestras. The religious inspiration of the new music w'as manifest 
in the oratorio, a new form in which the church liturgs’ or words of 
Scripture were sung. Out of the oratorio grew the opera, which at 
first dealt with religious subjects but which soon was secularized. The 
first opera house was built at Venice in 1637. This new music was 
always WTitten with an elaboration and a splendor that hamiunized 
perfectly with the similar tendencies in the rest of bartxjue art. In all 
these developments Italy took the lead, but in the seventeenth cen- 
turj' the new music spread through Europe. 

Henaissance Literature 

Fourteentli-century Italy had produced three literarv' men with 
European reputations—Dante. Petrarch, and Boccaccio—but there¬ 
after her literature did not equal her contributions to humanism, art. 
and science. Perhaps this literary decline came because Italian 
humanism, with its admiration of the ancient classics, turned men’s 
minds away from original creation. In the sixtt“enth century, however. 
Biildassare Castiglione (1478-1529), an adventurer who served vari¬ 
ous despots and popes, published a work entitled II Cortegiano (‘The 
Courtier,” 1528), which became famous as a guide to courtly life, 
and Benvenuto Cellini (1.500-1571), a Florentine goldsmith and 
sculptor, wTote an Autobiography which has remained a classic. 
Meantime Matteo Boiardo (1434-1494), had composetl a long epic 
poem. Orlando Innamorato (1487), in which he retold the legends 
of Roland, the companion of Charlemagne (see page 418). Thirtv’ 
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years later Lodoxico Ariosto (1474—1533) continued the story in his 
more famous epic. Orlando Furioso (1516). For many years Ariosto 
was pensioned by the Cardinal d'Este. and later by his brother, 
Alfonso d'Este (the third and final husband of Lucrezia Borgia), 
under whom Ferrara became the literary capital of Italy. 

The last of the Italian poets of the late Renaissance w'as Torquato 
Tasso (1544-1595), whose masterpiece, Gerusalemme Liberata 
(“Jerusalem Delivered,” 1575), deals with the capture of the Holy 
City by the crusaders in 1099. Educated by the Jesuits, and for several 
years in the ser\'ice of another Cardinal d’Este, Tasso was a deeply 
religious man, but throughout his life he was unfortunate and un¬ 
happy. His morbid (but groundless) fear of the Inquisition gave him 
a persecution mania, and for several years he had to be confined in 
an asylum at Ferrara. Nevertheless his poem is one of the most 
famous in Italian literature, well expressing the nobler aspirations of 
the Italian Counter-Reformation. 

The French Renaissance reached its full development, both in art 
and in literature, under Francis I (1515-1547). Inspire<l by what he 
had seen during his wars in Italy, Francis engaged Italian architects 
and artists to help in the building and decoration of his ornate 
palaces: the Louvre in Paris, which, much expanded, is now the 
world-famous picture gallery and museum, and one at Fontainebleau 
some forty miles away. .Among these guests were Leonardo da Vinci 
and Cellini. Mention must also be made of Francis’s sister. Marguerite 
of Navarre (1492-1549), the grandmother of Henrs’ IV, from whom 
he inherited his Protestantism. .A brilliant woman much interestetl in 
ideas, she made her court famous throughout Euro|x*. Her jxietry, 
dealing preferably with religious themes, was of a high order, and 
after her death friends published the Hcplamcron, a collection of 
tales in the manner of Boccaccio, which may still be read with amuse¬ 
ment and pleasure. 

Fran 9 ois Rabelais (c. 1490-1553) stood far above the other writers 
of the French Renaissance. During his early years as a Franciscan 
friar, and later as a Benedictine monk, he had studied Greek and 
become enthusiastic over the new learning. With the permission of 
his superiors, he presently left the monastery, took a medical degree 
at Montpelher, and practiced medicine at Lyons for several years. In 
the end he retun»ed to the church as a parish priest. Rabelais’s fame 
rests upon two books, Pantagruel (1533) and Gargantua (1535), re 
counting the fantastic adventures of two famous giants. Though filled 
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with broad and racy humor, these books are a keen satire on the 
French society' of that day, and they give evidence of deep thought 
on problems raised by humanistic education and Protestantism. 
Itabclais was much interested in the religious ideas of Erasmus, and 
for a while he was sympathetic with French ProtestanHsm. The rigors 
of Calvinism were not to his taste, however, and he eventually con¬ 
cluded that his nature best suited him for a broad skepticism. 

The other major French writer of the si.xteenth century was Michel 
de Montaigne (1533-1592). Born to a wealthy family and trained in 
the law, he embarked upon a career in government service, but the 
troubles associated with the Wars of Religion caused him to resign 
his place and seek the peace and quiet of his family estate, .\ftcr ten 
years of learned leisure he published the first collection of the charm¬ 
ing Essays which made his reputation. Others followed later. Though 
his political sympathies lay with the party of the PoliHques, and he 
had entertained Henry Bourbon at his country house before Henry 
became king, Montaigne's outstanding quality was an urbane and 
enlightened skepticism which made it tlifficult for him to follow any 
leader very far. This skeptical spirit permeates his Essays, and be¬ 
cause of it they have been read with pleasure by confirmetl doubters 
from that day to this. The Wars of Religion may have driven 
Montaigne into skepticism and literary immortality, but they brought 
forth no other literature of importance, and except for the early 
tragedies of Corneille (see Volume H, Chapter XVII), the fiftv’ years 
after the Edict of Nantes produced little or nothing. 

In literature as in painting, the early years of the seventeenth cen- 
turv' were Spain's golden age, and the greatest of her literary men 
was Miguel de Cervantes (1.547-1616). In his youth Cervantes had 
been wounded at Lepanto (1571; see page 743), and later he was 
capturerl by Moslem pirates and held for ransom at Algiers. Upon 
his release he tried his hand at playwriting without great success, and 
not until 16a5 did he produce his masterpiece. Don Quixote. The hero 
of this rollicking story had read so many fantastic tales of chivalry 
that his head was quite turned and he imagined himself a knight- 
errant. Mounted on his lean and bony steed. Rosinante, and accom¬ 
panied by his hard-headed but faithful squire, Sancho Panza, he 
wandered through central Spain seeking adventures such as those of 
which he had read. Adventures he found aplenty, but not exactly of 
the sort he sought. He tilted against windmills and fought with bands 
of sheep which, because of his near-sightedness, he mistook for giants 
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and hostile armies. He was clubbed time and time again by strangers, 
and eventually put in a cage as a lunatic, but Sancho Panza always 
rescued him before it was too late. At first Cers antes had planned to 
burlesque the popular romances of his day but, as he wrote, his 
hero grew upon him. He began to sympathize with Don Qui.xote, 
who became pathetic rather than ridiculous as he struggled courage¬ 
ously to defend the ideals of an age that had passed. Critics have 
sometimes seen in this fantastically idealistic knight and his earth- 
bound squire an allegory of all Spain. 

Equally typical of Spain are the w’ritings of the two famous 
Spanish mystics, St. Theresa (1515-1582) and St. John of the Cross 
(1542-1591). Though Tlieresa had entered a Carmelite convent at the 
age of eighteen, she did not distinguish herself in any way until 
tss'enty years later, when she began having mystical visions. Like 
many mystics, she led an e.xtremely active life thereafter, reforming 
her order, founding new convents, ssriting an autobiography, and 
describing her visions in mystical books that have been widely read 
dowTi to the present day. The best known of these writings are The 
Way of Perfection and The Castle of the Soul. St. John of the Cross 
was her assistant and companion during her later years, and he too 
was one of the world’s great mystics, as shown by his devotional 
book. The Ascent of Mount Carmel. 

'The most brilliant literary' activity of all this period, however, was 
in England, which produced such writers as Shakespeare and 
Milton. For almost two centuries after the death of Chaucer in 1400, 
there was little English literahu'e of merit, but toward the middle of 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth came a sudden burst of creative activ¬ 
ity. The English language had been stabilized by the great transla¬ 
tions of the Bible, beginning with Tyndale's New Testament (1525) 
and culminating in King James’s .■Authorized Version (1611), and 
w'riters of genius now used the language forcefully to express their 
enthusiasm for the new age and its queen. Critics have often com¬ 
mented upon the similarities of spirit bfrtween the peat Elizabethan 
writers and the Elizabethan mariners such as Drake and Hawkins. 
Both were marked by the same irresistible energy, the same vaulting 
ambition, the same imaginative power, the same impaticnc-e with old 
rules. Or it might be said that these Elizabethans, and especially 
Shakes|x*are, gave superlative expression to the spirit of the Henais- 
sance, especially that of the lusty Italian or pagan Renaissance. But 
when w'e come to the literary men of the next cenhuy, of whom 
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Milton was the most distinguished, wc quickly detect the very dif¬ 
ferent spirit of the Christian Renaissance. 

Of the life of Shakespeare little can be said. W’e know that he was 
bom at Stratford-on-.\von in 1564, that for several years he was a 
successful actor and writer of plays in London, that he returned to 
Stratford a rich man about 1610, and that he died there in 1616. 
Beyond these meager facts we know little about him e.xcept what can 
be deduced from his poems and plays. Miltons life, however, is 
known in considerable detail. Bom to well-to-do parents in 1608, he 
was educated at Cambridge and traveled in Italy. .\ thorough 
scholar in Latin, Creek, and Hebrew, and well acquainted with tlie 
literatures and scholarship of mcxlem times, he was deeply concerned 
with political and religious problems. When the Civil \\ ar broke out, 
.Milton espoused the parliamentary cause, and after tlie execution of 
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Charles he was chosen to defend this act against European critics. 
Later he served Cromwell as Latin secretar)’ until he lost his eyesight 
(1632). Before the war he had published lesser poems, and in the 
days of his blindness he composed lus great theological epic. Paradise 
Lost (1667), and its sequel. Paradise Regained (1671). Here he set 
forth the whole Christian story of creation, the full of man, and his 
eventual redemption. Milton's prose works include writings in favor 
of divorce, various treatises setting forth his Unitarian theology, 
political tracts, and, most famous of all, the Areopagitica (1644). 
When the Presbyterians in the Long Parliament passed an act estab¬ 
lishing press censorship. .Milton replied with this classic plea for 
bberty of the press. Little has since been said on the subject that 
cannot be found in this eloquent pamphlet. By a happy inspiration the 
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authorities of a great university in the New World have had its most 
brilliant passages inscribetl upon the walls of the Great Hall of their 
Student Center. Nothing could be more appropriate. Without liberty 
to speak and publish, no true university' can exist, and as Milton 
cloquentlv declared, whenever this freedom is denied, civilization 
itself quickly falls into decline. 
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Others are the titles of books addressed to the educated general reader, 
especially biographies or volumes in .such collections as the Home University 
Library or the Teach Yourself History series. Still others, marked with a 
dagger (f), are popular works available in paperback editions at prices 
ranging from $.2.5 to $1.4.5; here the publisher of the inexpensive edition is 
indicated, but the date is that of the original edition. .And finally, a few 
volumes, marked “tr." or “ed.,” arc translations or editions of contemporary' 
material. 

A few volumes, covering narrow aspects of history over a long period, 
are mentioned below: 

Brinton. Crane. Idva-t and Men, the Story of \lV.sfrrfi Thought (1951). 

Chase, C. H., and Post. C. R.. A History of Sculpture (1925). 

•Clough, S.. and Cole. C., Economic Hustory of Eurofte (1941). 

Hamlin, Talbot. Architecture Through the Ages (1940). 

•Heaton. Hc’rbert. Economic History of Europe (19.56). 

Ldng, Paul H.. Music in Western Civilization (1941). 

Robb. D. M.. and Garrison. J. J.. Art in the Western World (19.53). 

Robb, D. M., The Harjrer History of Painting (19.51). 

The following works of reference will also Ire helpful to students: 

Langer, \V. L. (ed.). An Encyclopedia of World History (1940: rev. ed. 

1951). 

Shepherd. W. R., Historical Atlas (8lh ed.. 1956). 

Webster’s Biographical Dictionary (1943). 

Prehistory 

Ceram, C., Cods, Craves, and Scholars, the Story of ,\rchac<dogy (1951). 
IChildc, V. C., Man Makes Hirrvtelf (Mentor, 1936). 
fC:hilde, \'. C.. Wluit Hapfwncd in History (Pelican, 1942). 

Coon. C. S.. The Story of Man (1954). 
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Howells. \Vm. Back of History, the Story of Our Own Origins (1954). 
Howells, \Vm. W., Mankind So Far (1944). 

Linton. Ralph. The Tree of Culture (1955). 

IW'oolley, Sir Leonard, Digging Up the Past (Pelican. 1930). 

The Ancient Orient 

lAlbright. W, F., The Archaeology of Palestine (Pelican. 1932). 
•Breasted. J. H.. Ancient Times (2nd ed.. 1935). 

Breasted, J. H.. The Dawn of Conscience (1933). 

Coram, C., The Secret of the llittites (1955). 

Chase. Mar\' Ellen, The Bible and the Comrrum Reader (1944). 
fChiera. E.. They Wrote on Clay (Phoenix. 1938). 

ICottrell. Leonard. The Anvil of Civilization (.Mentor, 1957). 
fDa\ics. A. P., The Ten Commandments (Signet. 1956). 

(Edwards, I. E. S., The Pyramids (Pelican, 1947). 

Finegan. Jack. Light from the Ancient East ( 1946). 

IFrankfort, H., The Birth of Civilization in the Near East (Anchor. 1951). 
fChirshman, R.. Iran (Pelican, 1956). 

1 Lloyd, Seton. Early Anatolia (Pelican. 1956). 

Lods. A., Israel (1932). 

Lxxls. A.. The Prophets and the Rise of Judaism (1937). 

•Orlinsky, H. M., Ancient Israel (1954). 

The Old Testament, An American Translation (1927), or Revised Stand¬ 
ard Version (1952). 

•Swain. J. W., The Ancient World, Vol. I (1950). 

1 Wilson, John A., The Culture of Ancient Egypt (Phoenix, 1951). 

Greece 

•Botsford, C. W., and Robinson. C. A.. Hellenic History (4lh cd., 1956). 
Botsford, C. W., and Sihler, E. C. (cds.), Hellenic Civilization (1915), 
•Couch, H. N., Classical Civilization: Greece (1940). 

Farrington. B.. Science in Antiquity (1950). 

Ferguson, VV. S., Greek Imperialism (1913). 

Finley, M. J., The World of Odysseus (1954). 

IHamilton. Edith. The Greek Way to Western Civilization (Mentor, 1930). 
Jouget. P., Macedonian Imperialism and the Hellenization of the East 
(1928). 

fKitto, H. D. F., The Greeks (Pelican, 1951). 

Murray, Gilbert, Euripides and His Age (1913). 

(Murray, Gilbert, Five Stages in the Greek Religion (Anchor, 1925). 
(Murray. Gilbert, A History of Ancient Creek Literature (Phoenix, 1897) 
Robinson, C. A., Alexander the Great (1947). 

Rostovtzeff, M. I.. .4 History of the Ancient World, Vol. 1 (1926). 
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•Swain, J. W., The Ancient World, Vol. I (1950). 

ITam, \V. W., Alexander the Great (1948). 

(Taylor, A. E.. Socrates (Anchor, 1932). 

Toulain, J.. The Economic Life of the Ancient World (1930). 

(Toj-nbee, A. J. (cd.). Creek Civilization and Character (Mentor, 1924). 
(Toynbee, A. J. (ed.). Creek Historical Thought (Mentor, 1924). 

Rome 

(Barrow, R. H., The Romans (Pelican, 1949). 

•Boak, A. E. R.. A History of Rome to 565 A.D. (4th ed., 1955). 

Buchan. J., Augustus (1937). 

Buchan, ]., Julius Caesar ( 1932). 

Carcopino. J., Daily Life in Ancient Rome (1940). 

Charlesworth. M. P., Five Men: Character Studies from the Roman Em¬ 
pire (1936). 

Charlesworth, M. P., The Roman Empire (1951). 

(Cowell. F. R.. Cicero and the Roman Republic (Pelican. 1948). 

Dill. S., Roman Society from Sero to .Marcus Aurelius (1905). 

Fowler, W. W., Social Life at Rome in the Age of Cicero (1909). 

Frank, Tenney. An Economic History of Rome (2nd ed.. 1927), 

Frank, Tenney, Life and Literature in the Roman Republic (1930), 
Frank. Tenney, Roman Imfterialism (1914). 

•Ceer, R. M., Classical Civilization: Rome (1940). 

Hamilton, Edith, The Ronuin Way (1932). 

Lewis, N., and Reinhold, .M. (eds.), Roman Civilization, 2 vols. (1951- 
1955). 

Lot, F., The End of the Ancient World (1931). 

Rosto\'tzeff, M. I., Caravan Cities (1932). 

Rostovtzeff, M. 1., A History of the Ancient World. Vol. II (1927). 

Starr, C. C., Civilization and the Caesars (19.54). 

"Starr, C. C., The Emergence of Rome (1950). 

•Swain. J. W.. The Ancient World. Vol. II (1950). 

Early Christianity 

(Allegro. J. M., The Dead Sea Scrolls (Pelican. 19.56). 

Alfoldi, A., The Conversion of Constantine and Pagan Rome (1948). 
Ang;us. S.. The Religious Quests of the Cracco-Roman World (1929). 
(Augustine, St., Confessions (Pocket Books). 

Bettenson, Henry (ed.). Documents of the Christian Church (1947), 
Case, S. J., The Social Origins of Christianity (1923). 

Charles, R. H., Religious Development Between the Old and the Sew 
Testament (1914). 

Cochrane, C. N., Christianity and Classical Culture (1940). 
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fCumont, F., The Mysteries of Mithra (1903). 

fCumont, F., Oriental Religions in Roman Paganism (1911). 

Daniel-Rops, H.. Jesus and His Times (1954), by a French Catholic. 
tDeissmann, A., St. Paul (1912). 
fEnslin, M. S.. Christian Beginnings (1938). 

fFosdick, H. E.. The Man from Nazareth (Pocket Books. 1949), by a well- 
known Protestant clergs-man. 

fCaster, T. H.. The Dead Sea Scriptures in English Translation (Anchor, 
1956). 

Clover, T. R., The Conflict of Religions in the Early Roman Empire 
(1909). 

Cognel, M.. The Life of Jesus (1950). 

"Goodenough, E. R.. The Church in the Roman Empire (1931). 
tCoodspeed, E. J., A Life of Jesus (1950). 

f Hatch. Edwin, The Influence of Greek Ideas upon the Christian Church 
(1897). 

Jones. A. H. M.. Corutantine and the Conversion of Europe (1948). 
Klausner, J., Jesus of Nazareth (1925), by a modem Jew. 

New Testament. 


Byzantium 

Baynes. X. H., The Byzantine Empire (1926). 

Diehl. Charles. Byzantine Portraits (1927). 

Diehl, Charles. Byzantium; Greatness and Decline (1957). 

French. R. M., The Eastern Orthodox Church (1951). 

Hussey, Joan. The Byzantine World (1957). 

IRunciman. S.. Byzantine Civilization (Meridian. 1933). 

JUre. P. N., Justinian and His Age (Pelican. 1951). 

Vernadsky, C.. Kievan Russia (1948). 

Islam 

Brockelmann, Carl, A History of the Islamic Peoples (1947). 
fCibb, H. A. R., Mohammedanism, An Historical Survey (Mentor, 1955). 
Cninebauin. C. E. von. Medieval Islam (1946). 
tCuillaume. A.. Islam (Pelican. 19.54). 

The Koran, translated by J. M. Rodwell (Everyman). 

O’Leaiy. De L.. Arabic Thought and Its Place in History (1922). 
OXeaiy, IX- L., How Greek Science Passed to the Arabs (1949). 
fPickthall. .M. M., The Meaning of the Glorious Koran (Mentor, 1930), 
translation and notes by an English convert to Islam. 
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Asia 

♦ Arnold. Sir Edwin (tr.), Cita Govinda (1949), 

♦ Arnold, Sir Edwin, The Lig/il of Asia (1949). 

♦ Blanknev, R. B. (tr.). The Way of Life of Lao Tzu (Mentor, 1955). 

♦ Bnrtt, E. A. (tr.). The Teachings of the Comfiassionate Buddha (Mentor, 

1955). 

Creel. H. C.. The Birth of China (1957). 

Creel. H. G.. Confucius, the Man and the Myth (1949). 

Goodrich. L. C., A Short lILstory of the Chinese People (1944). 

♦ Humphreys, Christmas. Buddhism (Pelican. 1951), bv a British Buddhist. 
Latourettc. K. S., The Chinese, Their History and Their Culture (1934). 

♦ Liu Wu-chi. A Short History of Confucian Philosophy (Pelican. 1957). 

♦ Muraski, Lady, The Tale of Genji (Anchor. 1956). 

Xcedham. Joseph. Science and Civilization in China, Vol. 1 (1954). 

♦ Prabhavananda, Swami, and Isherwood. Christopher (trs.). The Song of 

God: Bhagavad-Gita (Mentor, 1944). 

♦ Prabhavananda. Swami, and Manchester, F. (trs.). The Ujianishads 

(Mentor, 1948). 

Reischauer, E. O.. fapan. Past and Present (1946). 

Sansom, C. B.. JafHin. a Short Cultural History (1931). 

Sen. Gertnide, The Pageant of India’s History, Vol. 1 (1948), 

'Steiger, G. N., A History of the Far East (1944). 

♦ Waley, .Arthur (tr.). Three Ways of Thought in Ancient China (Anchor, 

1939). 

♦ Ware. James B. (tr.). The Sayings of Confucius (Mentor. 1955). 

The Midrile Ages 

'Baldwin. S., Business in the Middle Ages (1937), 

Burraclough, G., The Origins of Mcdent Germany (1947). 

Davis, H. W. C., Medieval Europe (1911). 

Dawson. Christopher. The Making of Eurofte (1932). 

Ganshof, F. L., Feudalism (1952). 

Haskins. C. H., The Normans in Eurofpcan History (1915). 

Lot. F„ The End of the Ancient World and the Beginnings of the Middle 
Ages (1931). 

'.\eilson. Nellie. Medieval Agrarian Economy (1936). 

'Newhall, R. A.. The Crusades (1927). 

'Painter, S.. .Medieval Society (1951). 

'Painter. S., The Rise of the Feudal Monarchies (1951). 

♦ Pirenne, H., Economic and Social History of Medieval Europe (Harvest, 

1936). 
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tPircnne, H., Medieval Cities (Anchor, 1925). 
tPowers, Eileen, Mediaeval People (Anchor, 1924). 

"Scott, J. H.. Hyma, A. H., and Noyes, A. H. (eds.). Readings in Medieval 
History (1933). 

"Stephenson, Carl, Medieval History (1935; 3rd ed., 1955). 

"Strayer, J. B., and Munro, D. C., The Middle Ages, 395-1500 (1942). 
"Thompson, J. W., and Johnson, E. N., An Introduction to Medieval 
Europe. 300-1500 (1937). 

Medieval Religion and Culture 

Adams, Henry, Mont-Saint-Michel and Chartres (1904). 

"Artz. F., The Mind of the Middle Ages (1953). 

"Baldwin. S., The Organization of .Medieval C/iristianitj/ (1929). 
fB^ier, J., The Romance of Tristan and Iseult (Anchor, 1945). 

Gilson, E., The Philosophy of St. Thomas Aquiruis (1924). 

Gilson, E.. The Spirit of Medieval Philosophy (1936). 

Haskins. C. H., The Renaissance of the Twelfth Century (1927). 
fHaskins, C. H., The Rise of Universities (Phoenix, 1923). 

Pegis, A. C. (ed.). The Wisdom of Catholicism (Modem Librarj’ Giant, 
1949). 

Sabatier, P., The Life of St. Francis of Assisi (1906). 

Taylor, H. O,, The Mediaeval Mind, 2 vols. (1912). 
fWaddell, Helen, The Wandering Scholars (Anchor, 1927). 

The Renaissance 

Beard, Miriam, A History of the Business Man ( 1938), 

Berenson, B., The Italian Painters of the Renaissance (1930). 
fCassirer, E., Kristeller, P. O., and Randall. J. H. (eds.). The Renaissance 
Philosophy of Man (Phoenix. I94H). 

Cheyney, E. P., The Dawn of a Sew Era, 1250-1453 (1936). 

De Roover, R. A.. The Medici Bank (1948). 

Ehrenberg, Richard, Capital and Finance in the Age of the Renaissance: 

A Study of the Fuggers and their Connections (1928). 

"Ferguson. W. K., The Rerutissance (1940). 

Gilmore, M. R., The World of Humanism (1952). 

"Green, V. H. H., Renaissance and Reformation (1952). 

Huizinga, j., Erasmus of Rotterdam (1928). 

{Huizinga, j.. The Waning of the Middle Ages (Anchor, 1924). 

Kerr, A. B., Jacques Coeur, Merchant Prince (1927). 

Lane, F. C., Venetian Ships and Shipbuilders of the Renaissance (1934) 
Perroy, E., The Hundred Years’ War (1951). 

SchevUl, F., The Medici (1949). 
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Trevelvan, C. M., England in the Age of WycUffc (1909). 
fZweig, Stefan, Erasmus of Rotterdam (Viking. 1934). 

The Reformation 

fBainton. R. H.. Here I Stand, a Life of Martin Luther (Mentor. 1930). 
Bainton. R. H., Hunted Heretic, the Life and Death of Michael Servetus 
(1953). 

fBainton, R. H., The Reformation of the Sixteenth Century (1932). 
tBoehmer, H.. Martin Luther, Road to Reformation (Li>ing Age. 1946). 
Fosdiefc. H. E. (ed.). Great Voices of the Reformation (Modem Library 
Giant, 1952). 

*Crimm. Harold. The Reformation Era. 1500—IRSO (1954). 

•Harbison, E. Harris, The Age of the Reformation (1955). 

•Mosse, George, The Reformation (1953). 

Pauck, Wilhelm. The Heritage of the Reformation (1950). 

Pollard. A. F., Henry VIH (1905). 

Pollard, A. F., Thomas Cranmer (1904). 

•Smith, Presers'ed, The Age of the Reformation (1920). 
fTawney, R. H., Religion and the Rise of Capittdism (Mentor, 1950). 
Walker, Willislon, John Calvin (1909). 

Wehcr, Max. The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism (1930). 
Europe and the \cw World 

I)avies, R. T., The C^lden Century of Spain. 1501-1621 (1937). 

Geyl, P.. The Revolt of the \etherlands. 1555-1609 (1932). 

Grant. A. J., The Huguenots (1934). 

Hamilton. E. American Treasure and the Price Revolution in S/Htin. 
1501-1650 (1934). 

Hart, Henrj', Venetian Adventurer, the Life and Times of Marco Polo 
(1942). 

fMorison, S. E., Christopher Columbus. Mariner (Mentor, 1956). 

Neale, J. E.. The Age of Catherine de' Medici (1943). 
fNeale, J. E., Queen Elizabeth I (Anchor, 1934), 

•Nowell. G. E., The Great Discoveries (1954). 

Nowell. G. E.. A History of Portugal (1952). 

•Packard, L. B., The Commercial Revolution (1927). 

•Palm. F, C., Calvinism and the Religious Wars (1932). 

Prestage. Edgar, The Portuguese Pioneers (1933). 

Quinn. D., Raleigh and the British Empire (1949). 

Read, Conyers, The Tudors (1936). 

Rowse. A. L.. The England of Elizabeth (1950). 

Rowse, A. L., The Expansion of Elizabethan England (1955). 
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•Salmon. Edward. Imperial Spain (1931). 

Sanccau, Elaine. Henry the Satigator (1947). 

Sanceau. Elaine. The Land of Prester John (1944). 

See. H.. Modem Capitalism, its Origin and Evolution (1928). 

Zweig. Stefan, Conqueror of the Seas, the Story of Magellan (1938). 

The End of an Era 

Butterfield. H.. The Origins of Modem Science. 1300-1800 (1951). 
Clark. C. N., The Seventeenth Century (1929). 

Davies. Godfrey, The Early Stuarts, 1603—1880 (1937). 

Firth. Sir Charles. Oliver Cromwell and the Rule of the Puritans in Eng¬ 
land (1900; new ed.. 1953). 

Friedrich, Car), The Age of Baroque, 1610-1660 (1952). 

Geyl, P., The Netherlands Divided, 1600-1648 (1936). 

Gooch, C. P., Political Thought in England from Bacon to Halifax (1914). 
Ogg, David, Europe in the Seventeenth Century (1931). 

Taylor, F. S., Galileo and the Freedom of Thought (1938). 

Tre\’clyan, G. M.. England Under the Stuarts (1904). 
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Wedgwood. C. V.. The Thirty Years War (1938). 
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707-708. 739. 752 753, 756 757, 763 
767, 769 770. 801 803. 807, 810; 

Protestantism. 747, 751. 756, 767, 771- 
772, 775. 777-779, 781-784, 803 
Christians, early. 267; unpopuliu. 275-276; 
progress of. M7, 277-278; and {laganism. 
284; persecution of heretics, 285 
Christina, of Sweden. 769 770 
Chrvsoloras. Manuel. 640 641 
Church aisd State. 274 280. 535 537 
Cicero. Marcsu, 185. 217 219 
Cid. The. 447; Forma de Cid, 587 
Ciffion, 113 

Citizenship. Homan. 208 209 

City States. 37. 38. ICM. 230. 636 

Claudius. 197, 204 

CIrlsihenes, 112 

Clement V'tl, Pope, 690 

Cleopatra. 187. 188 

CUents, Homan. 157, 179 

Clovis, 409 411 

auny, 438 437, 506 

Cnossns. 96 97 

Coeur, Jacques. 632, 645 

Coke. Sir ^ward, 775 

Culrt, John. 673. 687 

Colonies. Phoenician. 66; Greek. 102-103. 
HI. 154; Portuguese. 722-724; Spanish. 
726-731; Dutch, 748; EngUsh, 755, 776. 
783; French. 773 
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C4>lo«MUIB« 203 
Coharabain. $t.« 532 
Columbuf, Cliristoplirr, 609, 710 720 
CooiMly. Grrrk, 129' 130 
ComiBodus, 203 

CoamoQwealth and Protectorate (England )• 
761-765 

Commuoet, medie^-al. 467-169 
Concordat. 508; of Woccu, 436; of 1516, 
666. 712, 737 
Conftidut, 384-366 
Conqui»tadorr«. 726-728 
Conclaoce. Council of. 617 
Conitantioe. 238 240; convertfam of. 28U 
282, 297 

Comtantinople. founded. 240. 297, 322, 
337i captured by crusadrrf. 339 340; 
captured by Turks, 341-342 
Consuls, Roman. 158; modem, 471 
Contract Theory of Covemment, 799-800 
Copernicus, Nicholas, 766'787 
Cordova. 319, 321 
Coronado, Francisco, 728 
Cortes, Hernando, 726 727 
CounciU. Church. 283, 509, 616 619, 707- 
708 

Cranmer, Thomas, 691. 695 
Crassus. Marctis, 184-187 
Crfcy, Battle of. 001 
Cretan civilisation, 94-99 
Cro*Ma|p)ons. 13-15 
Cromwell, Oliver, 780 
Cromwell, Thomas, 691-694 
Crusades, 337-340, 450 454; and trade, 
469 

CMiiw rejsio, rius refi^jo. 685 
Cybele, 252 253 
C)'noscepbaUe, 166 
Cyprian, St.. 279. 289 
Cyril and Methodius, 334 
Cyrus, 75. 83. 107, 365 
Csedks. 334 

Dacia. 205 
David. 82 
Damascus, 307, 317 
Damiani. St. Peter, 217-216 
Dante Alinbieri, 591-593 
Dat ol'/Wnm. 309 
Darius, 75. 108. 365 
Deacons, 273 

Dead Sea Scroflt. 261 262 
Decius. persecution of Christiaiu, 278-279 
Delian Leaipic. 113 
Demrter, 123 

Democracy. Greek, 107. 112-115 
de Soto. Hernando. 728 
Descartes. Ren4, 793-794 
Deuteronomy. 80 
Dias, Bartolomni. 717 
Diaspora (Jewish!. 258 259 
Dictators, Roman, 158 
Diocletian, 235. 237} prfsecutioo of Chris¬ 
tians. 280 

Dionysus. 123. 128. 129 
Divine Right of Kings. 798 790 
Dominic. St., 527 

Dominicans, 506 507. 570. 672. 679 
Dnmttian. 198 

Dimation of Constantine, 415. 641 642, 664 

Donation of Pepin. 414 

Donatus, 549 

Dorian invasions, KKl-lOl 

Drake, Sir Francis. 754 


Duns ScoCua, 620 

Ddrer. Albrecht. 664 

Dutch East India Company, 748 

Earth history, 4-7 

Eck. Johann von, 680. 681 

Eddos, 586 

Education, 3, 26; in antiquity, 42, 121, 
126. 133, 176, 206. 216-217, 233, 288; 
oriental. 313, 369-370, 384, 394; me- 
dirvak 533, 540, 549, 552 553, 554 
555. 560 566; RenaUsance. 639. 670- 
671, 706, 797 

Edward HI. of England, 599 001, 615, 627 
Edward M, of England. 694 
Egypt, neolithic. 17, 21-22; ancient. 49 
63; conquest by Alexander. 118 
Eleanor, of Aquitaine, 442, 485 
Elisabeth 1. of England. 690. 695 696, 749- 
752. 810 

Emperor worship. 227 229 
England, Anglo-Saxons. 243. 442-143; un¬ 
der the Normans. 443-445; under the 
Plantagenets, 484^93. 598 604, 607- 

809; under the Tudors, 609, 686 698. 
749-755; under the Stuarts. 774-782, 
785; Civil War. 778 785 
English East India Company, 778 
Ennius, 217 
Epicurus, 138, 221 
Equestrians. Roman, 175 
Erasmiks, n^iderius, 671, 673-675 
Eratosthenes, 137-138 
Erikson, Leif. 420 
Escorial, 741 
Essenes. 281, 292 
Estales-Cmeral. 492, 605, 770 
Etmscsuis, 154. 155. 226 
Eucharist, 268. 511, 710 
EucUd. 138, 558 
Eugeniiis IV, Pope, 618 619 
Eumenes (Pergamura), 167-168 
Euripides, 128 129 
Eusebius. 289 
Exile, Jewish, 83, 88 

Fahius Maximus, 163 164 
“Failure of nefse.” 232-234 
Ferdinand, of Aragon, (909, 653 
Fertile Crescent. 16 17 
Feudalism. 421 433 
Ficino. MarsiUo, 672 
Flamininus, TRus, 165-167, 172 
Flanders. 400 463. 494. 599, 627 
Flavian emperors (Rome), 197-198, 207 
Flasio Biondo, 042 

Florence. 601. 630 631, 647 048, 665 
Fox. George. 784 
Foie, John, 797 

France, tmder the Meros-ingians. 409 413; 
under the Caprtians, 439 442; under the 
Valois, 495, 605 007. 755 
Franche Comtf, 606 607. 734 
Prancif I. of France. 068. 671. 704, 736. 
737 

Francis. St., at Assisi. SOI, 518 519 
Franciscans, 506 507, 519, 571; Spiritual. 

519-520. 527, 614. 622 
Franks. 409 

Frederidc I. Barbarussa, Emperor, 476 480, 
485, 613 

Frederick If. Emperor. 481-482. 528, 537; 
patron of learning. 548. 558, 581. 576, 
588 
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Frrdrnck III. Emprrof. 612-613 
Krocule. 772 
Fum^rr tUnIr, 736 
Fuggrr. Jacob. 634-633 

Cairn. 225. 316. 558. 788 
GaUleo. 787-788 

'*CaUicmo Ubcctica.** 619. 668. 756 
Gama, Vaaco da. 718, 722 
Caul. 183. 186 
Caiitama. the Buddha. 360 
Grueva. 697 698. 712 
Cmghit Khan, 340. 398 
Genoa. 460. 470. 628 
Crrafd. of Cmnona. 558 
Crrbnt, o4 Aurillac. 557-558 
Crrmanlc iovatkms. 237. 242. 298. 406- 
407 

Gmnafia. early. 405 406 
GbibeUtoca. 476 
Gilbert. WUUam. 788 
Gooalidua. 255 256 
Golden Horde. 342-343. 398 
**Cood Emperara,** Roman. 198. 203. 207, 
314 

Goapeb. 271 272 

Gothic architecture. 579 582; Flamboyant, 
645 

Gotha. 242 243 
Cracchua. Gaiua, 181 
Gracchttf, Tiberius. 180, 636 
Grail, Holy. 517. 589 
Granada. 321. 497. 609 
Greco. El, 804 806 
Greece. 93-94 

Greek dviUxaUoci. 101102, 121-U7{ ila 
lalrc iniumce, 146-147 
Greenland. 420 
Gregory, of Toura. 551 
Gregory I. Pope. 413^14. 553 
Gregory Ml. Pope. 437-438 
Grosartrate, Rob^. 571 
Grotiua. Hugo. 800 801 
Guadeloupe, 773 
Giielphi. 476 
Gtiib^ de Nogent. 573 
Giiilda, OMdiraal. 472-473 
Cubcard. Robert, 448-449 
Cuiae. Duke of, 756 
Gupta Empire. 367 369 
Gualavus Adolphus, ol Sweden. 765 766. 
768 769 

Gutenberg. Jobann. 643-644 

Hadrian, 198 

Hammurabi. 33, 40 41 

Han D^tiaslv, 387 

llannilkal. 161 165 

llama, 468 469. 627 628 

Hapahtirg rmpertifa, 610 613. 733 736 

llanha, 367 

Harun abRasbid. 315 

Harvey, William, 790 

Hawkins, Sir John. 754 

Hebrews, 80 89 

Hegira, 303 304 

llellenbtic empirra, 120 

Henry II, of ^glaixl. 484 485 

Henry III, Emperor. 436 

Henry 111. of France. 757 

Henry IV. Emperor. 438. 449 

Henr>- IV. of France. 758 

Henry VII. of England. 609. 686 

Henry VIII, of England. 667. 694 


Hanry, **the Navigator.'* 630. 717 
HerwrUua. 301. 322 
Herbert, of Cberbury, 794-795. 601 
Heresy. 270. 285. 327; medieval, 523-527. 
621 

Herod, the Great. 258 
Herodotus, 63. 130-131 
Hinduism, 364 
Hippocrates. 132, 318 
Hispaniola. 720 
Historians, Creek, 130-132 
Hlttitea. 65 

Hohenstaulen emperors. 476. 480, 482 483 
HobeneoUem kings, of Prussia. 610 
Holy League, 757 

Holy Roman Empire. 435 439. 476-480, 
481 483, 611-613. 733-736. 739 
Homer, 94. 125^126 
Homo sopienr. 7-9 
Horace. ^1 
Hosea, 85 

Huguenots, 699, 756 

Humanism, 640 643; Chriitiaa. 671-675, 
687 

Hundred Yean* War. 598-604, 626 
Hungary. 764 
Huns, 243 

Huss, John. 611, 621 622. 680. 764 
llyksos. 54. 81 

loonociasm. 327 328 

Imperialism. Egyptian. 54; Assvrian. 69-71; 
Creek. 114-115. 118-119; Roman. 159 
160. 172, 176-180, 201. 206 207; Chris¬ 
tian. 534; Portuguese, 722-724; Spanbh. 
726 731 

IrKa culture, 725 726 
India, 351 ^3; Portuguese in. 722 724 
Indians, American. 721. 726; Spanish policy 
toward, 729 
Indonesia, 375-376 
Indulgences. 513-514. 679 
Innocent III, Pope. 480 481. 509 
Inaubitioo, 528 530. 661 662. 699. 706. 
787 

International taw, 801 
^'Interregnum, the Great,** Germany, 483 
Investiture. 427 428, 437 
Ionia, 107 

Ireland, 485. 551, 783 
Imerius, 556 
"Iromkles.** 761 
Irrigation. 36. 50 
Isahrlla, of Castile. 609. 718 
Isaiah. 

Isidore. c4 Srsillr. 550 
Isis. 61. 2.53 
Islam. 302 321, 392 
Isocrates. 116 

Israel < Northern Kingdom). 83. 85 
Italy, ancient. 1S1-IS2 
luM civUe, 213; Justinian's Code. 216 
tuM grn/lum. 213-214 

/ac(|s*rfir«. 605. 625 
Jainism. 359 360 

James I, of England, 754, 774-776 
Japan. 393^397 
Jerome. St.. 289 290. 572 
Jerusalem, 82. 206; destroyed. 258; cap¬ 
tured hy crusaders. 338, 453; Latin King¬ 
dom of. 338. 454 

Jesuits. 704 706. 731, 752, 764, 797-798, 
802 603 
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Inof. of Nuwrth. 263 2»4 
Joab. 82 

Joftchim, oi Flprb, 521-522, 654 
loan, of Arc, 529. 604 
jolia, cf EngUiKl, 4S5. 489 490. 493. 542 
john, the BApItst, 262, 263 
lohn, of the Crou, St^ 610 
John, of Dnmaacus, 332'333. 371 
John, of Saiiibury. 555 556. 570. 638 
John U, of France. 599. 601-602 
JoinvlUe. Jean dc. 574 
Judatem, 83-87, 257 262, 329; medieval, 
537-543 

Judat Maccabaem, 257-258. 262 
Jugurtha, 182 

Julio-Claudian rmpreon, 196 197, 203 
JuUtu II. Pope. 654, 660 
Juriscomulta, 214 215 
Jury trial. 487 489 

Justinian. 245. 2.56. 298-300; Code. 216, 
499, 556-557 
Juvenal, 221 

Kalmar. Unkm of. 767 
Karbtadt. 682 
Khafre. 59 
Khufu. 58 

Knox. John. 699. 753 
Koran. 309-310 
Krishna, 364 
Kublai Khan, 398 

LatKastrian kings, of England, 608 609 
Land laws. Roman, 157, 180, 181 
Languedoc. 493. 527, 585 
Lao-txu, 386 

Las Casas, Bartolotn4 dr. 730 
Laud, Archbishop. 778, 782 
Lew. Sumerian. 47; Egyptian. 56; Hebrew. 
88; Greek. Ill; Roman, 212 216, 499. 
556 557; Moslem. 313; Anglo^axon. 
487, 499. 557; Canon. 509. 557; Ger¬ 
manic. 5M; natural. 794; intematiooal, 
801 

Lrl^vrr d'Ftaplrs. 673. 676 
Leo, the Mathematician. 331 
Leo X, Pupe. 660. 679. 681. 688 
Lepanto. Battle of. 743 
LrtUn of OfMcure 3feii, 672 
Linacre, Thomas. 789 
Literature, Sumerian. 47; EgS'pCian, 57; 
Hebrew. 87-89; Greek. 124 132; Roman. 
216 225; Arabic. 319 320; Hindu. 370- 
371; Chinese. 382 383; medirvaL 585 
594; Renaissance. 637 639; sixteenth 
century, 807-813 
Uvy. 220 221 
Lollards, 621. 686 
LxMnbard. Peter. 569 570 
Lombard League. 479 
Lombards, 245. 413-415. 416. 458 
Lolhair. 419, 415 
Louis IX, of France. 494 
Louis XI. of France. 607 
Louis XU. of France. 653 
Loyola, Ignatius. 671, 704-706 
Lucian. 224 
Lsicrriius. 221 

Luther. Martin, 655, 671, 676-682. 685. 
807 

Lutheranism. 685 686. 709-712 

Ma^davrill. KtcoolA, 795-797 
Magellan. Ferdinand, 721 


Magi. 79 

Magic. 14-15, 232 
Magna Carta. 489 490, 605 
Magnesia. 167 
Mags'arx. 334. 420 
Maimonides. 539-540 
Manorial system, 422-426 
Manxikert, 337 
Marathon. Battle of. 108 
Marcel, f.tienne. 60S 
Marguerite, of Navarre. 696, 808 
Mariana, Juan de. 799 
Marius, Caius, 182 183 
MartigUo. of Padua, 614-615 
Martianus Capella, 549-550 
Mary 1, of England, 689, 894 695 
Mary, Queen of Scots. 699. 753, 756 
Mathematics, Sumerian. 44; Egyptian. 57; 
Greek. 138$ Moslem, 317; Byxantine. 
331; Hindu, 370; modem, 787-788. 790, 
793 

Matriarchate, 25 

Maximilian. Emperor. 613, 653, 733-734 

Mayan culture, 724-725 

Maxarin. Jules. 771 

Mecca, 302, 303 

Medes. 74 75 

Medici, Lorrnxo de*, **Tbe Magnificent.** 
635. 651. 654 

Medici family, 635. 636 637. 648. 890. 
736. 770 

Medictne. Greek, 132. 138. 225; Moslem, 
318; medieval. 560, Renaissance. 788- 
700 

M4dicis. Catherine, 755-757; Marie. 770 
Medina. 302 

Mediterranean peoplea, 17-18 
Mrgoliths, 64 
Mdanchthon. PhiUp. 682 
Memphis, 51. 118 
Menander, 129 130 
Mrndoxa, Antonio de. 729 
Menes. 51 
Mennonites. 701 
Metcantilisxn. 732-733 
Messiah. 262. 264. 265. 268 
MHellus. 181-182 

Mexico, before Spaoiards. 725; conquest of. 
7 ^ 

Mkiwlangelo. 650, 801 
Miltiadrs. 109. 113 
Milton. John. 811 813 
Mttutesinger. 588 
Minoan dvilixation. 95 90 
Miihnah. 539 

MisdonaHrs, 266 267. 328 329. 336. 408- 
409. 410. 442. 507. 534. 551. 706. 731 
Mithra, 79. 2-53 254 
Mithridatrs. 184. 185. 192 
klohammed, 303 305 
Mohenfo-Daro, 353-355 
Mcmasteries, 549 
Monastery schools. 553. 554 
Monastkixm. pagan. 291 292; Christian, 
291 292, 506; Buddhist, 363 
Money. 103 104. 235. 241. 331. 369. 463- 
464. 474. 626 627. 733. 751. 762 
Monotheism. 62. 85. 260. 311 
Montaigne. Michel de, 809 
Montfort. Simon dr. 491 
Moravian Brethren, 701 
More. Sir Thomas. 873. 691. 692 
Moriscaa. in Spain. 762 
Moses. 82 
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Mo Ti. 088-387 
701 

MUntrr. Tbflciutt, 700 

Mutic« Grrric, 139. Armbic, 319. 598; 

Crrf[orian, 584 585; Baroque. 807 
M>'cmar. 100 

M>^rry rrUgions. 122 123. 226 227 
M>'tholo|cy. neolithic. 26; Sumerian. 47; 
ElOptian. 61; Crvrk, 121'122; Roman. 
225 

Nante*. Edict ol. 758. 770 
Kabonaliim. 499-500. 612-613. 744-748 
Neandcfthal men. 8. 12, 17 
Nefroct, 730 
Sco-PUlonitm. 256. 550 
Neolithic civiltjcatioo. 11. 16-31; India, 
352-354; China, 379-380 
Neolithic iMguages. 29 30 
Nero, 197-198. 203 
Neetorians. 317. 327, 329. 389 
Netherlands. 606. 686. 699. 734-735. 739. 

744 748. 766. 783 
New Testament. 270-272 
.Vihrlani^en tied, 586 
NicboUs. <rf Cum. 664. 669. 673 
Nicholas V, Pope. 637. 641. 649 
"Ninety-Five TTMaes,** Luther*!. 679-680 
Ninevfh. 71 

.Nordics. 18. 28. 30. 99 
Normans. 420, 443-445. 448 449 

Ockham. WUliam of. 614. 620. 635, 676 
Octavian. aee Augustus 
Olympian 122 

Ommiadf. 305. 307, 309. 312. 315. 319 
Origen. 288 289 
Orphism, 123 
Osins. 61 

Otto I. Emperor. 434-436. 553 
Otto. ^ Freising. 573 
Ottoman Turks, 341 
Ovid. 223, 589 
Osenstiema. Aael. 766, 769 
Oxford. 561 

Paleolithic civilixabon. 9-15 
PaiesUne. 21. 80 
Palmtrina. 807 
PanhHlmism. 107. 116. 131 
Papal primacy. 286 287. 328. 414. 415, 
418, 437 438, 451. 480 481, 483. 505. 
507 508. 536, 614. 619 
Papal States. 415, 449. 654 
Paraerbus. 789 
Par4. Ambroiie, 790 
Pahs. 420. 439, 561. 758 
Paris. Matthew, 572 

Parliament, rbe ol. 490-493; Model. 492; 

Long. 778, 785; Rump. 782 
Parma. Duke erf, 747 
Parthemcm, 91 

Parthians, 77-78, 167, 187, 236 
Pascal. Blaise. 788 

Patha^. erf Cooslantiimple. 326 327 

Patriarchate. 24 

Patricians, Rc9man. 156 

Paul IV. Pope. 703. 707 

Paul of Tarsus. 265 266. 267. 271. 678 

Pehistralui. Ill 

Pdopoofwsian War. 115 

Penance. 512. 710 

Pepin. 414-415 

Pergamum. 167. 169 


Pchcles. 113-115. 133 
Persian Empire, 74-79, 236; Second Em¬ 
pire. see Parthians; Third Empire, see 
Sasaaniam 
Peru. 727 

Peter, the Hermil 452-453 

PeTer. SL, the Apostle. 265 

Petrarch, Franceaco. 637-638 

Petrine theory of Um papacy, 287, 536 

Pharisees. 260 261 

Philip II. of Macedoo, 116 

Philip 11, of Spain, 695. 704. 739-744. 

748. 753. 754-755. 

Philip rv*. of France. 494. 613 
Philip V, of Maerdon. 165 
Philip VI, of France, 599 
Philip Augustus, of France. 493 
Phili^nes. 66 

Phoenicians. 66. 102. 152-154 
Phr>‘gians. 101 
Pisa, 460 

Pisa. Council of. 617 

Pixarro, Francitoo. 727 

Ptantageoet kings, of England, 445 

Plato, 134 

Plautus, 217 

Plebeians, 156 157 

Pliny, the Elder. 224 225 

Pliny, the Younger. 267 

Plotinus, 256 

Plow, 35 

Plutarch. 224 

Poggk) Bracciolini. 641 

Poland. 333, 686. 767-768 

Pole, Cardinal, 095. 703 

Fotitiques, in France, 756 

Polo. Marco. 400. 629. 717 

P omp e i i. 210 

Pompey, Cnaeus, 184 187, 192 
Ponce de Ledn. 721 
Poolifex maxirnus. Roman. 105, 226 
PopulatioD (estimates), paleolithic. 16; 
neolithic. 24. 35; Roman Empire. 209- 
210. 236; medieval 404. 457. 623; fix- 
Irenth century. 762. 767 
Portugal 407. 629 630. 717-718, 722 724; 

onneard by Spain, 743 
Pottery, invention of, 24 
Pmbytrriant, 753, 781 
Prestrr John. 630 

Price Revolution, sixteenth emturv. 626 
627. 751, 762 

Printing, in China, 393; in Europe. 643- 
644 

Prophets. Ifebrrw, 84 87 
Ptolcsnarui. Claudius, 225, S58 
Ptolemaic Empire, 120 
Punic Wars. 162 164 
Purgatory. 513 
Puhtans, 775. 779 
Pyramids, Egyptian, 58 59 
P^hus, 160 161. 163 

Quakers. 701, 784 
^^lebec, 773 

Rabelais. Francois. 808 809 
Race. 28 32 

RalHgh. Sir Walter. 755 
Rashi. 530 

Ravenna. 245. 414 415, 458 
Relics, sacred. 514 $15. 574 
Religion (non-ChristUn). paleolithic. 15; 
neolithic, 26; Sumerian. 45 46; Egyptian, 
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60-63; PenUn. TO-TO; Jr«rish, 63-67, 
£57-262, 537-543; Cr««k, 121-164; 

Roman, 225-229; myttery* 252-255; 
hUraic. 300 313; Vedic. 357-356; 
BrahmanUm, 358; Jainlfm, 359-360; 
Buddhism, 360-365; Hinduism. 364; 
Chin«M>. 363; Inca. 725 
Set aUo Oimtianity 
Rrmbrandt van Ri)n, 606 
Rmaioancr, twelfth emtu^. 553 556; 

Italian, 635 651; northern Europe, 671 
Rnichlm. loluuio. 672 
RicheUm, ^Armand. Cardinal. 766. 770-773 
Rirazi, Cola di. 636 
Roman dt la Rote, 591 
Rome. 154. 174-175 
Romulus Au|putului, 245 
Roses. Wars of the. 608 
Roundheads, 779 
Ruheot, Peter Paul. 606 

Sacraments, ses*en. 510 512, 711 

Sodducees. 260 261 

Saint Bartholororw’r l>ay. 756-757 

Saint Peter's, Rome. 649 

Saiote Chapelle, 495, 545. 561 

Saladin. 338 

SalamaiMra, 561 

Salami*. Battle of. 109 

Salerno, 560 

Sallust, 219 220 

5ian Salvador. 719 

Sanskrit. 30. 355. 371 

Santa Sophia. 300 

Santiajto de Compostela. 445 447, 451 
Sargoo. 40 

Sassanian Empire, 236 237, 299, 306 
Savonarola, 650. 664 667 
Schism, E^etn, 326. 451. 619 
''Schism. Great.** 615 616 
Scholastictsm. 566 572 
Schoob. medieval, 553 555 
Science, neolithic. 27; Sumerian, 42 45; 
Egyptian. 57 56; Greek, 138 133. 136, 
137, 224 225; Moslem. 316 318; Hindu. 
370; mediesah 556 559. 575 576; 

RenaUsance. 786 791 
Scipio Aemitianus. 164 
Scipio Africanus, 164 
ScolUnd, 465. 494, 699. 753, 781. 763 
"Sea Beiutars,** 747, 748 
Selrucid Empire. 1^ 

Selluks. 337 

Semites, 17, 40-41 

Senate. Roman. 156 

Serfdom, 211. 425 

Servetus, Michael, 701-702 

Severus. Septimius, 207, 234. 277 

Sforxa, 636. 653 

Shakespeare, William. 811 

Shi'iles, 312 

Siam, 374 

"SiclUan Vesperi.** 462. 497 
Sicily, Creek colonies in, 103; Roman coo* 
uest of. 162; Nmman compirst of. 448- 
49. Spanbh conquest of. 462 
Siva. 354. 364. 372. 374 
SUvery. 47. 171, 176 179. 190. 211, 730 
SUvt. 333-336; West Slavs. 333; South 
SUvs. 334; East SUvs. 336 
Socinus, Paustus. 702 
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